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In  coming  from  the  puets  of  the  beginning  of  t 
*Ltuiy  t<)  those  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  j 
sannot  but  stiike  every  one  how  much  the  atmospii 
jfLope  and  of  euthusiasm  hns  eiioled  down.  The  j 
iiioh  were  measured  by  the  life  of  Shelley,  were  ^ 
1  which  Europe  wna  agitated  by  the  most  fiery  t 
iea;  nor  was  it  merely  the  craah  of  unexampled  v 
le  tumult  of  rising  or  falling  kingdoms,  that  stirrei 
le  minds  of  men.  A  new  i^pirlt  was  in  the  world: 
le  equality  of  men  was,  for  the  first  time,  not  indeed 
LOght  or  believed,  but  practically  urged  by  jmwers  that 
I  tlieir  first  outburst  destroyed  all,  or  nejirly  all,  that 
led  to  har  their  way.  There  coold  be  no  in- 
lierence   to  suoh  a  spectacle.     Some  recoiled  from  it 

=  1.  Poems.  The  Princess.  Maud,  and  other  Poems.  In 
Meritoriam.  Idylls  uf  the  King.  EnotAArden,  (tVi,  Uy 
Alfred  Tennyaon.    London,  1868. 

2.  Poetical   Wwks.    The  Ming  and  the  Boole,  by  Robert 
Browning.     London.  1868—1669. 

3.  Poeins.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  London.  1866. 
i.  PoemB.    By  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.     London,  1863. 
5i  l^>em&    New  Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold.    L     '"" 
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it  Immt;  hut  ihoM  irbo  dkred  i<>  bo>j«  «  all,  lii)p*d 
wKk  n  *rhi:lnnn<^c  iimpnitinnate  !'•  tKe  frektiMiK  uf  ttie 
«>«nl«.  !t  niiahi  In-  dinimted  wbcihw  thtr  binh  witH 
which  tbu  kffc  rsA  in  lAbour,  would  W  for  good  or, 
oril;  it  cfruld  nut.  be  dispated  tliut  it  was  mnrvuUoURi 
boyooil  |ireoodeut:  uid  hence  tbiMC  irhii  Uad  faitt,  ioJ 
■|fi(«  of  ndvcrec  n|)iiearancb3,  that  it  wax  |;o»d,  thmighfc| 
U'  timrvdl'inMljr  and  uopmccdeDllj'  gmd.  Aud  in  tiuaj 
MtMuory  WL're  nt  iheir  first  starting  (though  some  aftei^ 
l»ril«  (ihiinF<iJ)  uli  the  great  iK>Bt9  of  the  age.  TheMN 
thMi  liud  iiri  ucud  tiJ  aaek  for  a  subject  ou  which  tjij 
Wrll«;  vnthoT  ware  they  likdy  lo  fail  from  the  ^ 
miiltJtiiilii  c>r  tliiiir  iniAginatioua,  from  the  inl^naitjr  t 
th"ir  mii\,  IVoni  Inability  tn  exeroixii  that  degreft  t 
•nWii^KH  which  if  roquisite,  tu  oMcr  to  disoom  I 
fVofij  fiilfittliiiiM].  And  this,  in  fact,  ie  [irQciaelf  I 
(mint  ill  which  Hhtilluy,  who  most  of  all  bore  th^  inpt 
tif  hl«  Hiib,  In  tho  woukeMt.  He  could  not  be  anpoet 
Iw  wiw  rvi>r]  toil  poetic:  for  in  the  world  there  t™^ 
Vmty  lliIiiKN  not  tuihiulutod  to  ruuao  eutliusiauni,  but  ol| 
t^  miiiivarj'  dull  and  reimlsive,  which  yet  it  is  neoeBSuyi 
"hmild  liti  Noeii,  wuighod,  and  remembered.  And  t0' 
tin'*"  Hlni|h,y  would  never  turn  hie  attention.  He  W 
fltv  iKi'i-  liki,  the  Pythian  [iropheta'^s :  he  etood  on  1^ 
trljimi  mill  iluliyered  oraeles,  which  to  oool-mlnded  ob-' 
MiH'vurx  fii'iiiinid  niadiieas,  but  which  penetrated  deeply 
i"iii  iliiisc  who  had  the  seed  of  a  like  enthuaiaBm  in 
tn(iiii»elvi<H. 

'"  "iiihor  who  wnnecta  the  age  of  which  we  have 

"'-'''iiig,  with  the  age  of  Tenaysou  and  Browning, 

''■'">    is    no    verse-writer,    and    who    baa     even 

■""'twnpt  ou   poetry,   but  yet    is   not    the    lees 

"net  himself — Mr.  Carlyle.    We  may  be  accused 
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F  eztraya^aii<;u  iii  the  f'nllowiiig  opiniou,  and  j-ei 
I*  not  eoiiecicios  uf  being  mere  partisans  of  Mr.  Car- 
'!«;  aoil  if  need  wi-re.  we  should  find  maay  complainte 
I  bring  oguiDst  him.  But  yet  il  uppears  to  us  that 
>  bistoric  event  has  ever  been  embraced  so  completely 
I  all  Ha  Hmplitude,  and  in  all  ita  circumgtances  and 
wrings,  by  any  single  writer,  as  the  French  Bevolutjou 
W  boon  by  Jlr,  Cai'lyle;  not  merely,  nor  even  chiefly, 
I  liis  Hiatury  of  the  Bevolutiuu;  but  in  his  miscel- 
aeoa»  essays,  where  he  showa  how  in  Germany  and 
rftDse  the  new  ideas  sprang  firet  in  the  brain  of  phi- 
vopfaera,  and  took  furuL,  and  were  diase minuted;  and 
>w  they  csBxe  into  euiiflict  with  the  efi'ete  and  languid 
liril  of  tliose  who  wore  Dominally  rulers  and  stateuueu 
id  spiritual  teachers;  and  where  he  makes  every  reader 
id  how  natural  and  hiunan  was  every  part  in  cveiy 
lene  of  thai  groat  drama  which  began  with  Voltaire, 
hieli  culminated  in  Bobespieire,  and  which  oudod  in 
OlNtlemi,  In  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  fire  of  the  previous 
m«tat!on  which  had  witnessed  these  events,  has  not 
it  died  out;  it  bams  less  wildly,  but  more  steadily, 
|d,  being  mixed  with  a  solid  sense  of  reality,  the 
rail  is  a  degree  and  extent  of  insight  to  which  we 
iSm  scarcely  a  parallel  among  historians.  Revolutions, 
cisely  the  kind  of  subject   most  suited 

JUr.  Caxlyle's  genius:    that  he  would  do  equal  justice 
SO   orderly,    peaceable    age   and    country,   following 

eoedaiit,  is  not  so  probable. 
TbUE  far,  then,  the  ardent  and  tender  spirits  who 
the  world,    had   found,    in  the   course 

.«cteRial  events,    fuil  and  ample  materials  to  satisfy 

"  AAOd  of  ardent  hopes  and  sympathies.     But  great 
when    we   oome  to  the  next   geuetation. 
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wkkli  Ium)  no  |<et>c>ita]  kaiiwled^  of  lbs  * 
bt^huiiiiiE:  «f  rbe  dcniuir.  After  ibo  W|]«  of  WkleriAo, 
Gnrope  in  ita  wenriiiu^  (%n»ol  Irtiiii  ilio  »ouvh  alita  . 
villi)  abstract  priii4.'ij>U'i<:  <.-auiw)i  nhicli  lake  hold  vf ! 
tmgrr  Kod  iuipubhc  minilo.  bec«jii«  oonipuniiTviy  rare^) 
A  prui«ic  air  bcltiufieil  ulikir  to  llii;  Reform  Bill  uf  18321 
Md  lo  tiiu  It«voluttijii  of  July.  Moiiy  most  memnrablff'l 
(wlttiul  event*  I'lfk  jilwo  bolween  1815  aud  1848^ 
Ibu,  ttilti  the  exwtit'um  ..f  llic  Qrecijin  War  of  Indfr, 
-gamivnix,  they  nil  Iwlougcd  milior  to  the  useful  tlwj 
tbtf  buillinDt  niitl  [)i<!MircK(juo  clans.  The  effects  ftfi 
moll  R«vi>liiU<iii  rcuiuinui] ,  it  ia  trae,  is  tbe  [i|^|| 
I  MtloD  of  tlio  poDplex,  iu  the  more  cantjot. 
lAur  of  tnoniLn^tiii ,  nod  in  the  general  aeaae  Oy 
HubHiHting  betivGun  the  nationa  < 
But  a  JiMeiichantiuont  hud  taken  place: 
Dould  any  lotiRur  oipuct  that  thcae  effects,  how 
~dal,  wcru  huuIi  iih  would  forthwith  make  tJie  etf 
'  i(  jiiiradiHe.  OonaQijiieiitly  iioets  turned  away  from  ) 
ilea,  OK  ffoin  >^  '^^^''^  '»  ^^'bich  ihoy  c-ould  not  1 
It)  find  finy  inNpu'iiig  tliciuu  fur  their 
^iiiige  Iwk  gilncu  vory  Hud<luuly.  Tennyson  is  theft 
|ti  wiioni  It  may  l>o  ubsorvod;  the  whole  of  I 
dn  not^  y'o  believe,  cuntniu  u  ttingli!  notice  of  continent^ 

-■:!■!■- 'iiT-,  except  iwn  or  three  allusio 

■  ■}  in  the   inoNi  gunoroiis   spirit.     Threa  i 

IMioniB,    huwever,    axv   clmrai-ierigcd   by'^ 

;   >tatelineMi;    the  one  beginning 

Of  old  f»t  Freedom  on  the  heights;' 

I  thy  land  vrilk  k^vv  &r-br«ustit;' 
I  cOBUdit*  the  vtdl-kBOvn  ^tanta: 


i  of  settled  government, 
L  land  of  juat  and  old  ronown. 
There  Freodom  slowly  lifoadens  down 
a  preoedent  to  precedent!' 


i  ttiere  i^  a  remurkiible  though  rough  Tigour  in 

e'Ode  OD  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigtide.'    It  might 

iwe  leen  exiiected  thai  Blr.  Browuiug,    who  is  a  very 

I  obser\'er    of   humun    nature,    would    hare    foDii<i 

{  to  rouse  his   poetic  vigour  in  the  broad  life 

f  aatioiiB.     Yet    there  is    only    one    short   poem — ^the 

pleader" — in    whiuh   he    has    expressed    any    real 

g  ou  this  topic;    for  his  '■Cavalier  Songs," 

are   much   more   representations  of  in- 

juliaiities  than  displays  of  far-teaohing  pas- 

ime  remark  may  be  made  of  his  poems 

t  to  Italy,  though  the  eoueludiug  lines  of  Uis 

it  show  the  germ  of  a  wider  feeling.     Of  Mrs, 

t  must  be  admitted  that  her  moet  touching 

i  poetry  relates  to  the  aspirations  of  Italy, 

I   loved  so  well    and   which   has    shown    itself 

to  her  memory   by   the   inscription  sot 

'   of    the    house   in  which    she    lived   at 

But   Mrs.    Browning,    though   as  far  as  she 

II  exception  to  the  non-politioal  character  of  recent 

\h  nut  sufficiently  strong  to  disprove  the  rule  to 

ee;    and  neither  the  late  Arthur  Hugh 

r  Mr.  Matthew  Ai'nold   ever    show    any  more 

rery-day    interest   in    the   striking   events  of 

jt, around  them. 

I  certainly  be  unjust  to  stgne  from  the  fact 
,.  tha-t  the  poets  of  whom  we  have  been 
;  embraced  no  large  sphere  of  thought  aud 
,     But  it  is  none   the   leas  true,   tbai  uo 
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etiually  stroDg  and  cuusiiaining  esiemal  iufluonee  has 
replaced  id  them  the  force  nhich  politicst  cu^usiium 
exercised  uptin  the  earlier  [xteta.  lu  luiwi.  cusea,  their 
sul^ect  has  not  been  forced  upuu  ihetu,  lliey  have  bad 
to  go  and  seek  it.  We  do  not  Bay  that  it.  is  iin  error  . 
in  a  poet  to  seek  a  fit  subject  whereon  Lo  write,  much 
the  reverse;  but  it  is  best  of  all,  if  the  fit  aubjesb 
cornea  to  him  without  Ills  fiecking  it.  And  though  it 
CCttld  not  be  assorted  of  Coleridiie,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Shelley,  thiit  jiolitJcal  thought  was  that  for  which  they  wei* 
moet  fitted,  or  by  which  their  best  poems  are  animated) 
jret  it  was  undoubtedly  the  great  political  convulsions 
which  they  had  seen  tliat  stirred  up  the  deptJiB  uf  their 
mJodH,  and  gave  them  a  readiness  arid  a  swil'tiiesa  allks 
in  taking  in  and  giviug  out  iuagiuuti^ms  to  which  thft 
natural  boot  of  their  disposititiji  more  speeially  inclined,  i 
In  short,  we  think  that  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and 
their  cont^mporai'ies  hod  a  real  poetic  advantage  orer 
the  lute  geueration,  in  this  that  their  life  was  cnM  in 
times  when  the  events  of  every  day  were  wonderfal 
utd  startling,  aud  when,  oven  if  a  poet  did  not  write 
directly  about  those  eveul^,  he  gathored  from  them 
instinctively  an  iiupetns  and  fire  not  to  be  attained  in 
ages  of  a  more  commonplace  description. 

Let  us  cease,  however,  to  consider  what  Mr.  Tennyaon 
and  Mr.  Browning  are  not,  and  what  they  have  not 
pven  us,  and  come  to  the  more  gracious  task  of  con- 
aiderlng  what  positively  they  are,  aud  what  they  have 
dono,  Niiw  there  is  a  very  decided  family  likeness 
between  al!  ihe  five  poets  whom  we  have  takeu  as  our 
main  subject.  ]>iffering  among  themselves  in  majiy 
■;  ia  yet  plain  that  their  spirit  has  been  in  one 
t»)ii   been    penetrated   by  a  common  thought. 
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To  speak  of  a  ychoul  of  poet^  hjis  ofieu  un  unsuitat 
«>nnd,  or  eke  it  implies  a  certain  diaparngenieut :  thus, 
InetunGe,  wo  should  speak  iiii>re  readily  of  I  he 
echool  of  Riieine  than  of  the  suhmil  of  Shukspeare, 
itiecanse  we  hold  the  former  to  he  lees  individual  in 
Btyle  and  conception.  But  in  no  diaporairing  gense  we 
may  term  the  poeta  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  a 
Bohflol.  They  are  students,  they  have  gathered  together 
tbeir  knowledge  deliberat«ly  and  with  pains,  and  gathered 
lit  to  a  very  considerahle  degree,  even  from  books. 
None  of  them  are  like  TTorace  and  Buraa,  who  by  pure 
observation  gained  the  conunand  over  a  large  field  of 
tiamaii  nature.  Topics  which  demand  learning  and 
ibgtraot  thought  occupy  a  large  portion  of  their  verse, 

K'  Tennyson  even  scientific  alWions  are  very  commnn, 
for  instjince:  — 


Their  course,  till  tliou  wert  at^o  man.'  ^H 

And  again:  —  ^^M 

'Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears  ^^M 

That  grief  hdth  shaken  into  frost.'  ^H 

But  that  which  at  nnce  marks  moat  especially  the 
studenulike  nature  of  these  poeta,  is  the  wide  esteni 
>  which  philosophical  and  religious  meditation  enter 
llo  their  poetry.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  their 
or  it  is  by  this  that  they  transcend  the  limits 
individual  feeling.  Whenever  their  minds  aie  in  a 
for  dealing  with  things  more  comprehensive  than 
own  persciiial  observation  or  emotion,  it  is  in  this 
lion  that  they  tend.  And  it  also  marks  them  as 
ideats ;  for  without  s-tudy  it  is  impossible  for  any 
,n   10  write  much,  either  in  pruse  ur  verse,  on  iVe^tt 
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Babjocte.    It'  wc  a^k  hnw  this  t«DiJcD< 

ititmg  manifeBt  cansos  of  it.    When  th 
totnni  in  the  world  are  uot  suiBcieutly  great  t 
t  poet,  he  must  apply  hiiuselt'  to  the  leadiug  thiiika 
lod  lu  tltG  universal  topics  of  thought,  if  he  wiahes-n 
!  aoythiue  great.     Pitssibly,  too,  the  reaction  tVflj 
!  Hchool  of  which  Comte  is  the  most  retngnised  < 
pAnent,   the   achool    which   afGnns  the   ah.totutc  futi! 
""  religion   and   phihisophy  alike— may   have   dispoafl 
bquiring  minds  to  examine  with  more  than  ordinal^  o 
tbe  meuiiug  of  x'hil'>so|>hy  and  religion. 
;  Tery  natural  result,  when  men,  who  are  previaui 
li»paeed  to  take  interest  in  a'  topic,  hear  that  the  S 
lusion  of  it  is   forbiddeu  them   (whother  by  kings  i 
pulianientB  orphiloaophers,  diiQs  not  wuke  much  differeuM 
1  they  uhould  be  even  more  zealous  in  pureuing  J 
than  before.     But,  however  this  may  be,   there  c 
10  doubt  about  the  fact  as  respects  the  puete  of  vrhi) 
we  are  treating. 

Bui  to  anme  te  the  separate  consideration  < 

JOets.    That  general  type  which  appears  in  all  of  thoi^ 

if  course  in  each  individual  inetaoce  modified  and  c 

dwith  other  qualities.    To  take  first  Mr.  Teuuysi 

re  are  constrained  to  begin  by  saying  that,  us  his  wo 

am  hitherto  entirely  failed  to  meet  with  a  really  c 

e  criticism,  a  sober  estimate  ol'  them  is 
if&oult  to  make,  and  may  seem  to  some  dii^appoiotitll 
r  because  for  a  long  time  he  was  tho  only  co^ 
(.English  poet;    partly  because  men  have  ( 
won  poetry  (what  oow-a-days  it  too   often  ! 
I  ornameni  and  a  pleasure,  and  i 

I  and  invigorates  both  writer   and  readej 
I'  itself  in    sympathy  through  all    the  i 


mpatiuDs  of  lueu:  Le  1ms  unt  lUL-rely  b 

,  but  ijualities  have    been   ascribed   to  hiio,   ibc 

■^etf  reverse  of  bis  real  merits.    He  has  been  thought  to 

e  a  profound  origiual  iutelleel,  whereas  he  has  merely 

I  receptive    intellect;    he    has    been    tbougbi    lo    have 

imagination ,    irhexeas    few    [loets    are    more 

telfcontaiueii  and  aelfrespective.     We  niast  do  liiiu  the 

iBtioe   of  saying   that   his   really  excellent  works  have 

rely   been   overrated;    it  is  his  least  meritoriuus 

idactioue  that  have  hit  the  taste  uf  the  uninlelligent 

altitude,    and  have  raised  Mm  to  his  undue  pinnacle, 

perhaps,    is    not   unfreiiuently   the  case;   bat,   at 

r  lalfi  we  trust    that  we  shall  nhaw  that  of  the  real 

B^Sty   and  pathos    of  Mr.    Tennyson    we   have   no  un- 

KttJiig  appreciation.     That  which  in  him  is,   above  all, 

FUie  attracth'e  power,  the  spell  (for  all  poets  have  a  spell) 

Ijlbf  which  he  makes  men  listen  to  him,  is  the  depth  and 

'  his  personal  affeution.    This  it  is  which  lends 

ility,  sincerity,  and  strength,  to  his  other  excellences — 

u  Mb  musical  ear,  to  his  delicate  obscnatiou  of  external 

_  _     to    his    endeavours    after   phiioaophical   truth; 

^herwiae    these    would    be    more    outside    shows    and 

peceptive  mimicries  of  beauty.    It  has  not  always  been 

,  with   all   poets;    in    Wfii-dsworth,    for  instance,    the 

Nature    oombined    with    a   broad    and   tranquil 

in  humanity,  overpowered  the  individual  sentiment 

n;    but   such  a   wmper  is  widely  different  from 

lat,  of  Mr.  Tennyson,     There    is    not    a   page  of  Mr. 

peanyBOn  that  touches  us,  which  is  not  felt  to  owe  its 

1  to  the  love  which  be  bears   towards   the  special 

3  whom  be  has  known.    And  in  tliis  love  are  great 

rity  and  gi'eat  simplicity.  How  simple  Mr.  Tennyson's 

jaturc   really   is'  (in    spite  of  the  elaboratiuu  which  b6*M 
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has  bestowed  ou  his  style),  has  not  always  heea  notioj 
Hie  simplicity  is  like  that  of  a  woman  iinaffecb" 
devoid  of  worldly  wisdom  and  little  tinctured  by  I 
practical  sagacity,  de\'oid,  too,  (with  very  r 
tions)  of  genuine  wildness  of  passion.  And  as  ; 
simplicity  is  that  of  a  womau,  so  ie  his  coDSton^ 
He  has  no  fickle  disposition  nor  one  apt  to  take  o 

I  either  of  these  respects,   compare  his  lyrics  to  tbd 
of  Horace,  or  Burns,  or  Byron,  or  Heine,    These  i 
had  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men:  passion,  ineonstarirf 
Knowledge   of  the   world,    with   many-sidedness,   i 
Biderable    zest   in    the   pursuit    of  pleasure.      Of 
jqnalities    the   lat   four  hardly    belong  to  Mr.  Ten 

I  any  degree  whatever;  while  of  passion  be  baa  i 
}esB  than  of  tenderness,  the  feminine  counterpart  ,\ 
passion. 

Of    all    Mr.    Tennyson's     poems    'In    Memoriam' 

■  much   the    most    characteristic,    and   the  c 
displays  his  nature  most  fully.     Others,   and 
parts  of  'Maad,"   have  a  mote  brilliant  inspiration,  ] 
I  large  a.  portion  of  himself,  his  Wm 
And  such    a   passage  i 
following,   than  which  there  are  few  more  beautiful  ( 
Mr.   Tennyson's   works,    will    illustrate    and  justify  1 
nt  wo  have  given  of  his  character. 

'0  somewhere,  meek  unconBoiouB  dove 

That  sitteet  rang-ing  golden  hair; 

And  glad  to  find  thyself  so  fair, 

Poor  child,  that  waitest  for  thy  love! 

'For  now  her  lather's  chimney  glows 
In  expectation  of  a  guest; 
And  thinking  -tbia  will  please  him   beat," 
She  tiikes  a  riband  or  a  rose; 


TESSVBnS. 


*F«  lie  will  see  ihem  on  to-night, 

And  with  th«  thnnght  her  oolonr  bums; 
And  having  lett  the  giftse,  she  tgrns 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

'And  even  when  she  tuni'd,  the  corse 
Had  fnlJen.  and  her  future  Lord 
Wafl  di'owu'd  in  passing  thro'  the  ford ; 
r  kill'd  is  falling  from  his  horse. 

feirliat  to  her  shall  l)e  the  end? 
B.'And  what  to  me  remains  of  good? 
J"  To  her,  perpetual  mBidenhood, 
And  onto  me  no  second  friend.' 


This  is  a,  miniature,  but  u  very  iierfect  a 

Lnd    indeed,     looking    thnmgh    'In    Memnriam,'"     the 

uber   of  beautiful   images  and  pictures,    compressed 

a   single    line    or   at   most   into   a  i'en  atumias,  ie 

rvellons.    As  scarcclj  any  English  poet  has  a,  nature 

:  pure    and  gentle    feeling  than    Mr,  Tennysoo, 

p  acsTcely  any  lias  a  mind  more  keenly  alive  to  sensuous 

liona.     He   sees   beanty  where   others  have  seen 

glinesa;    he   hears    music   where    a    common    ear 

.   pass    unheedingly    by.     .\nd    what  he   has  seen 

hefird^    he    renders    to    others    in    words    somewhat 

tanite  perhaps,   and  occasionally  a  little   difficult  to 

ft  understood  from  their  brevity,  but  when  once  taken 

I   not    readily    forgotten.      The    grandest    uspeeta    of 

I   and   the   thoughts    and   analogies    suggested  by 

f  are    not   so    kindred    to    his    mind  nor  are  they 

k  fcy  him  sg  vividly,  as  they  were  by  the  poets 

5  of  the  century.     But  of  the  iunumer- 

1  the  landscapes  that  meet  us  every  day, 

Hghta   and   sounds    of  the  country  or  the  ([uiet 

we,  he  ii=  ji  von^niijuiato  master.  Nor  dnes  lie  e\ei 
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toath  them  coldly  m-  ambitinusly;  h«  suffuseB  lliM 
r  with  the  pathos  o<'  his  own  hcmi,  and  makes  fl 
glow  with  au  equable  fire. 

We  Bjioke  just  uuw  of  brevity  as  one  of  Mr.  Ted 
's  most  striking  characteristics:    and  iudeed,  t 
true,  uot  merely  of  hia  descriijtioug,    but  of  his  i 
method  of  writing.      No    one   can    espresH  a   truUfl 
feeliiag  in  I'ewer  words,  and  therefore  with  greater  m' 
aitd  euipLusiH  than  he.     It  is  needless  to  quot«: 
lines  &a 


will  occur  to  eveiy  one.  But  what  Mr.  Tennyaoal 
not,  is  a  (|uuUty,  imt  inconsistent  with  brevity  otM 
preseiou,  but  yet  bo  different  ns  rarely  to  be  f«r 
untied  with  it^  namely,  amplitude  and  eompreheu 
of  thought  and  style,  Few  men,  we  say^  have  ugi 
these  two ;  few  men  have  expanded  their  mi 
to  discern  in  the  world  sjilondoura  that  had  never  b 
been  revealed,  and  yet  have  oontracted  their  utter 
as  to  make  others  feel  the  power  of  rigid  I 
that  leads  itself  not  one  atom  to  extravagance  of  spee 
But  yet  there  have  been  men  who  have  done  this,  and 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  one  of  them.  He  has  the  sobriety 
of  language  which  is  bo  impressive,  but  he  haa  not  the 
largeness  of  grasp.  All  his  works  consist  of  a  series 
of  isolated  lyrioa  or  pictures,  csquisite,  but  Htill  isolated; 
Aere  is  no  long  sweep,  no  single  grand  conception 
working  itself  out  in  details,  but  dominant  over  the 
details;  the  elements  are  imbued  with  a  common  tone, 
but  they  are  never  stirred  up  by  profound  and  amal- 
gamating thought,  they  do  not  move  in  obedience  to  a 
design    that    swuys    and   moulds    them,    and   gives    new 


ig  by  virtue  uf  their  mutual  relatioD.     For  wtiafr 

it  that  we  rend  the  'Priuceflfl?'  Pur  the  atanzM, 
Tears,  idle  tears;'  for  tluise  others,  'Home  «he 
Qught  her  warriot  deud;'  and  a  few  giniilor  to  these. 
be  Btory  is  a  trifle,  &ai  without  that  wit  which  giyes 
illifliiay  and  meaning  to  trifles.  It  is  a  story  that 
18  been  suggested,  maiiifet<tly,  by  imp<jrtnnt  questionBi 
IT  is  it  devoid,  at  least  in  one  paij^age,  of  evidenoe 
at  nil.  Teimyaon  has  entertained  these  ijueBtioiis  with 
dear  if  not  far-seeing  ej-e,  and  with  a  tender  heart: 


'For  woman  ia  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse;   could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain:  his  dearest  boud  ia  thi 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  diflerenoe. 
*'  '  '     "  B  long  years  Hker  must  they  grow, 


The 


e  ot  V 


4 


'Bat  the  whole  poem  does  nothing  at  all  to  support 
ich  a  paGSagc  as  this,  which  might  ec[ually  well  have 
by  itself.  Whereas,  not  to  speak  of  Shakspearo, 
ke  even  such  a  poem  as  the  'Ancient  Mariner,'  or 
L  episode  like  that  uf  Haid^e  in  'Don  Juan,'  and 
rery  part  will  he  found  to  support  and  to  be  necessary 


T%e  ^Idylls  of  the  King'  is  Mr.  Tennyson's  moat 
ibitiouB  work;  and  except  the  'Princess,'  it  is  that 
St  conclusively  proves  his  inability  to  embrace 
ibject  of  any  large  compass.  It  is  the  effort  of  a 
ire  essentially  lyric  to  comjiose  something  dramatio; 
the  weakness  of  the  poet  in  tliis  line  is  shown  by 
fact  that  the  whole  volume  is  oonfined  to  the  region 
the  sentimental.  The  old  collection  of  Arthurian 
ids,  the  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  on  which  Mr.  Tennyson's 
bwk  is  founded,   has  no  ^ont  breadth  of  ima^Qa.t\oii, 
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though  reiy  charming  trom  its  simpUiiity  and  j 
pathoa.  But  at  least  the  original  romancer,  beaidea 
pathos,  bail  a  genuine  delight  in  fighting;  the  etrength 
and  courage,  snd  viotijrie-i  of  his  knights,  appealed  to 
hia  heart,  and  were  described  from  hie  heart.  Now 
Mr.  Tenn3'aon,  living  in  a  peaceful  age,  does  not  oare 
much  for  tightisg;  he  telle  how  Gertmit  btniek  off  tlie 
head  of  Eai'l  Doorm  at  a  blow,  and  bow  Lancelot 
Bmote  down  all  io  the  tournament,  but  his  heart  is 
manifestly  not  in  the  telling^  there  is  a  formality  about 
his  style  when  he  oniaes  to  these  parts  of  bis  poem. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
description  of  the  tuurtLament  in  'Elaine"  and  the 
'dencription  of  the  tournameut  in  'Ivanhoc'  Aud  beooe 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  more  contracted  even  than  the  old 
romancer;  more  contracted,  we  mean,  in  his  apprehension 
of  the  uuter  world^  for  that  in  his  own  heart  he  has 
a  depth  greater  than  the  author  of  the  "Morte  d" Arthur," 
it  would  be  foolish  to  deny.  But  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  dirersities  of  human  character  the  'Idylls'  beu 
small  trace.  To  take  a  crucial  instance:  Artliur  is  the 
character  of  all  that  occurs  in  the  Idylls,  the 
of  which  has  been  most  praised;  and  Arthur's 
important  speech  is  that  -which  he  addresses  to  Queen 
Guinevere,  on  bis  first  meeting  with  her,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  iufidejity.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
this  speech  is  natural  or  nut.  Here  are  a  few  lines 
fVom  ii: — 

-Yet  muat  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy  Ebame. 
1  bold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foea 
Who  either  for  his  own  or  children's  sake. 
To  save  hia  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the  wife 
WTiom  be  knows  false,  abide  and  rule  the  bouse  J 
For  being  thro'  bis  cowardice  allow'd 


r  titdtiOD,  taken  everywhere  tor  pure, 
She,  like  a  new  diaesBe,  uulaiown  to  men, 
Cri'spa.  DO  precaution  osed  anicmg  the  crowil. 
Hakes  wicked  lightnicga  of  ber  eyes  and  saiie 
_       The  fealty  of  our  ft'ieads  and.  stirs  the  pulte 
H      With  deviVs  leape,  and  poisonn  half  the  joong.' 
Bsib];'  thiB    is  too    eUiborate  to  be   uatural  on  such  i 
Bocasiciiil     Moral    maxims    aod    reBBOQings  an 
Btagoage  in  whidi   keen    injury  espresaes   itself.      But  " 
KrtliuT   talks    w^    it'   lie   had  just   beon    attending    Mr. 
B^utliew  Arnold's  lecture  ou  the  graod  style. 

■  Indeed,  the  great  popularity  of  tlie  'Idj-IJs'  waa 
Hub  ptirtly  to  the  seutinient  of  the  bonk,  whieh  in 
KiWne'  especially  is  veiy  lo^-ely,  partly  to  the  modemiKa- 
BiaB  of  the  antique  which  It  coDtalns,  an  eterual  source 
Bf  interest  (though  the  new  and  old  elemuutif  here  are 
■Dt  blent  in  perfect  harmony),  and  partly  to  the  easineed 
Bf  the  style:  for  many  people  who  had  been  accustomod 
Bd  regard  Mr.  Tennyeou  as  a  very  difBcult  writer  though 
K  great  poet,  now  found  on  a  sudden  that  he  had  written 

■  vork  which  they  could  understand  as  well  as  the  last 
Kovel  from  the  cireulating  lihraiy-  It  would  be  uDJu»it 
■b  deny  that  the  'Idylls'  have  in  one  way  merit  of  a 
Beiy  tush  order:  some  of  the  single  lines  have  a  beauty 
mpi  profundity  that  has  rarely  been  exceeded.  Yet, 
fga  the  whole,  we  agree  with  that  acute  uritic.  Mr. 
Kune,    that   both   the    ''Idylls'  and  'Kuoch  Arden'*  are 

K  •  [The  BditoFH  of  this  Selection  beg  here  to  Buhjoin  a 
Hbh  negative  judgmeut  of  this  fine  poem,  taken  from  a 
ErariouB  number  of  the  Quarterly  Sevieir,  January.  1866:— 

■  'The   poem    of   Enoch  Ardat   heara   evident   maiks    tif 
B)^ug  *  cheriahed  work,   perfected  hy  untiring  and  affeo- 
^Konate  care.    In  point  of  eseeutiou  it  ranka  with  Elaine  and 
Pfftiinevere,  and  in  point  of  story  it  ranks  with  those  domesti^^ 
'  idylla  for  which  Mr.  Tennyson  ia  ao  justly  celebrated,  w| 
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far  Burpfl^scd  by  'Mauil;'    for  notwithstanding  the  e 
vagunoe    of  the    begiuiiing    and    euil  of  Olaud,'    ; 
is   in    the  middle   a   flow    of  soft  and  esquiaite  j 
of  which   we   am  oiilj'   inatuuoe    purticularly — 
we   had    space    w    quote— the  two   Ijiics  begii 
have  led  her  home;    my  love,  my  only  friend,'  s 
thut    'twere    possible."     There   is   less   of  the   tu 
'Maud'    than   in  any    other  of  Mr.    Tennyson's 
jud  this,  though  it  may  seem  like  blame,  ia  in 
jtniui;  for  lie  is,  for  the  most  part,  over-ourefa]  ■ 
the  artisuc  effect  of  what  he  wi'ites. 

The  want  of  comprehensivenoBa  which  i 
Tennyson's  treatment  of  his  aubjeot,  is  equally  appl 
in   Mb    inanBer    of  dealing   with    intellectual    proU 
That   he   has    been    an    intellectual    force    i 
we    know    welt;    but    he    hai4    not  been  uu   inteUed 
discoverer,  he   has  not  exercised  a  penetrative  r 
in   unknown    regioiw,    he    has    even   in   some  i" 
manifestly    failed    to    comtiass    the    tlioughtH    of 
inquirers.     What  may   be   said   of  him  is^,  that  1 
brought  a  Hingularlj  pure  mind  to  the  consideratioS 
iiaestions  of  religion   and   philosophy,   which  ai 
monly    obaoured    by    bad    passions    and    veheu 
«londy  argumentation  on  the  part  of  inquirers, 
not  solved  these  questions;   he  has   not   shed  ligl 
I&cm   from    eoUateral    topics;    he    has    formed 


the  subjects  of  which  seem  so  well  fitted  to  hie  g 
Taking  all  its  inorits  into  consideration,  we  think  u 
oiheT  of  his  poems  can  reach  above  it.  It  has  length  wta 
to  show  sustained  effort;  the  story  is  dramatic,  and  { 
with  a  simple  and  complete  effect;  and  the  narts  are,  ■ 
of  alii,  in  perfect  subordination  to  the  whole  and  to  j 
\othee;  aecondiy,  are  beeutifol  in  themselves.'] 


idaCEited  man  be  J 
istinctioue  of  otliei 
it  vhieh  we  mi 
m.  Immortality; 
r  inteUects,  but 


fine  distinctious,  though  ai 
entered  iute  tie  cnnceptions  and 
But  he  has  surveyed  imaginatively 
by  the  mysterious  wonJa,  God, 
hus  brought  them  nearer,  Dot  to 
our  feelingB;  he  has  brooded  over 
:d  them  with  our  terrestrial  experien»]e, 
IT  love,  our  hope.  He  has  thus,  as  we  said,  been  an 
itelleotual  force,  not  by  virtue  of  pre-eminent  original 
it«lleut^  but  because  his  powers  of  sympathy  and  of 
ealitiatioD^  disarming;  prejudice,  have  served  as  a  link 
ilween  onJinary  men  and  speculators.  And  that  brevity 
■  his  style  which  we  have  already  noticed,  lends  dignity 
hu  utterance.  There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
'CSsiveneHB  of  the  following  lines: — ■ 

-  0  living'  will  tbat  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure. 

'That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  duat 
A  voice  as  unio  him  that  heai^, 
A  crv  above  the  conqner'd  years 
T  th  t  w  th  us  works,  and  trnst, 

'W  th  I    Ih  th  t    omes  of  selfcontrol, 
Ih    t    ih    that  never  can  be  proved, 
Unt  1  w      1       with  all  w^e  loved. 
And    11  w     fl  w  from,  soul  in  soul.' 


passages   m    In  Memoriam"   are  more   simple   in 

je  than  the  above  ■■,  but  here  as  always,  the  thoughts 

peffectly  simple.    There  are,  however,  topics  where 

BUnplioity,   but  complexity   of  thought  is  required, 

»nii  here  Mr.  Tennyson   fails.     His  political  reflectVona  I 
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are,  as  we  have  said,   rare^    when  they  cccar,  they  | 
too  frequently  narrow   and  unjust,    as  in  the  folloMj 

passage: — 

■Social  tmth  ahall  «prea<l 

And  justice,  even  though  thrice  agaiu 
The  red  foolfury  of  the  Seine 
Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead." 

Ani    there    is    a    passage    in    the    'Prineesa"    whiohj 
setually   ludicrous    from   the    tone    of  patronage 
Mr.   Tennyaon    extends    to    that    bo  me  what    large 
importimt  entity,  the  World: — 


Or,  10  take  another  topic,  how  differently  would  1 
Browning  hare  treated  the  speculations  of  physioloi 
Hcience  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disn 
of  in  the  following  lines: — 

'I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath: 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Mairnetic  mockeriea;  not  in  vain, 
I   Like  Paul  with  beaats,  I  fought  with  'Icath. 

pHot  only  cunning  casts  in  clay: 

Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  man. 

I  At  least  to  me  ?   I  would  not  stay. 

n,  the  wiaer  man  who  sprinRfi 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  ahape 
actions  like' the  greater  ape, 
was  bom  to  other  things.' 

1  we  are  quite  at  rest  as  to  the  fear  eipresjj 


BKOW.MSO. 


Vfutt    Intel lei;tuBl    eubtietj-    whicli    is    alien    to    Mr,  I 
lyson,  is  Mr,  Bronning'snxJiit  striking oliAracterisliGcfl 
lb  liiese  two  iweta  Lave  interested  themaelveB  deepi; 
the  onltnown  mysteries  of  the  universe;    b 

f  of  their  dealing  with  them,  there  is  an  absolut^j 
itrust.  To  p"t  it  roughly,  Mr.  Tennyson  never  writes 
nit  them  a  line  that  does  not  base  itself  upon  some 
mon  thought;  Mr.  Browning  never  puts  down  on 
Bt  an  idea  that  could  possibly  have  occurred  to  any 
1  but  himself.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  always  trying 
milate  and  adopt  himself  to  others:  Mr.  Browning,^ 
level  himself  off  from  others,  to  hold  them 
gth,   and  look   at   them    from   without.      The   whol^ 

,  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  to  obtain  a  mastery 
1  thJDgs;  the  whole  effort  of  Mr.  Browning  is  to 
Bover  things  that  are  not  common.  No  one  can  read 
Memoriam'  on  the  one  hand,  and  -Bishop  Blougram' 
■'Caliban  upon  Setebos'  on  the  other  hand,  and  not 
stFDCk  with  this  difference.  'In  Memoriam,'  popular" 
it  is  generally,  has  no  greater  admirers  than  young  ^ 
«9  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.    That,  we  may  be  sure^J 

never   be    the    ease    with    'Bishop   Blougram.'     Opj 
lembering  the  well-known  stanzas,    'Oh  yet  we  trnav] 

somehow    good,'    &c..     take    now    Mr.   Brown  in  g'sj 
Ration   of  the   day  of  Judgment,    in   his   poem  oQ 

r  Day:—  | 

'I  felt  begin  I 

The  Judgment- Day;  to  retrocede  I 

Waa  too  late  now.     In  ^ery  deed,  I 

(I  uttered  to  myself),  that  day  I 

The  intuition  burned  away  I 

All  darkness  from  my  apirit,  too:  1 
There  stood  I,  found  and  fixed,  I  knew 
Choosinff  the  leorid.    The  choice  was  made; 
2* 
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And  naked  and  disguiselcss  stayed, 

And  uDevodahle,  the  fact. 

My  brain  held  ne'ertheless  crimpsct 

Ita  senses,  nor  my  heart  declined 

Its  office;  rather  both  combined 

To  help  me  in  this  juncture.   1 

Lost  not  a  second.— agony 

Gave  boldness:  since  my  life  had  end 

And  mv  choice  with  it— beet  defend. 

Applaud  both!  I  resolved  to  say; 

'■So  was  I  framed  by  Thee,  such  way 

I  put  to  use  Thy  senses  here  I 

It  was  so  beautiful,  so  ntMir. 

Thy  world, — what  could  1  then  but  choc 

My  part  there?  Nor  did  I  refuse 

To  look  above  the  transient  boon 

Of  time;  but  it  was  bard  bo  booo 

As  in  a,  short  life,  to  give  up 

Such  beauty:  I  could  put  the  cup 

Undrained  of  half  its  fulness,  by; 

But  to  renounce  it  utterly, 

—That  was  too  hard!  nor  did  the  cry        , 

Which  bade  renounce  it.  touch  my  brain 

Authentically  deep  and  plain 

Enough  to  make  my  lips  let  ^o; 

But  Thou,  who  knowest  all,  dost  know 

Whether  I  was  not,  life's  brief  while 

Endeavouring  to  reconcile 


One  day— some  drops  of  earthly  good 
Untasted!  la  it  for  this  mood, 
That  Thou,  whose  earth  delights  no  we 
Hast  made  its  complement  a  hell?"' 

The  severity  of  Mr.  Browning'a  intellect  it 
that,  even  when  he   ia  most  peraonal,   as  hen 
DOBtemplates  himself  from  the  outijidc;  and  kei 
_aB  he  is,    he  yet    test's    and    tries  himself  with  1 
^ncy  tbrui  he  exercises  towards  any  one  else,  J 


^BD^ed^  is  the  imly  uondttioD  od  which  eatire  cau  be 
Htdo^le.  Mr.  Browning  diecems  erroneous  purpose. 
Helfishness,  that  is.  (he  exoluslTe  desire  of  our  own 
nq>ptBess,  us  tlie  cause  nf  pain;  this  Is  the  ob- 
Utet  of  his  uoiTOw.  this  he  endeavourH  to  disclose 
^bd  lay  bare  iu  all  its  secret  hiding-p laces.  It  is 
Kom  this  vantage-ground  that  Mr,  Browning  exercises 
Hia  satire. 

H  Thus  it  ia  the  satire  not  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
But  that  of  a  philosopher.  Now,  philosophers  have  been 
Btftom  satirists;  for  it  is  hard  to  oombiuo  with  deep 
HJdltktiig  that  lightness  of  touch  which  must  uccompany 
BtHxI  satire,  Plato,  however,  is  a  siitirist;  and  so  is 
^Bb.  Carlylc,  and  so  is  Mr.  Browning.  And  this  it  is 
■'Ittluch  lends  it^  peculiar  character  to  all  Mr.  Browning's 
I  nuturer  poems,  and  notably  to  that  which  we  are  disjiosed 
&ia  regard  as  the  finest  of  all,  ''Caliban  upon  SeteboH.' 
H^en  have  been  wont,  in  every  age,  to  clothe  God  with 
^■udr  own  tiualities;  to  picture  Kim  as  in  His  attributes 
^VAse  to  themselves,  and  differing  only  by  reason  of  His 
^foeWer  power.  What  Is  commonly  meant  by  antbropomot- 
^Bjnuni  consists  in  the  attributing  those  temporary 
^UHnons  to  the  Spiritual  Centre  of  the  Universe,  and 
^Vwi  is  clearly  untenable;  jet  with  the  large  class  of 
^temielligent  good  people  nothing  is  more  common.  To 
^■WL  people,  then,  Mr.  Browning  takes  up  his  parable. 
^^WQttn,  as  his  lights  go,  is  a  pious  creature;  his 
^^H^tv  is  certainly  of  a  low  order;  but  is  it  fit,  after 
^^^^Hwen  to  boast  much  of  their  mora)  elevation? 

^^^^^K!|£t  us  quote  the  concluding  passage  of  this 
^^^^^^Blich,  among  other  thinga^  haa  the  merit  ot 
^^^^^^m  pioturesqueness : — 


lU^  to  Ml*  MiS  ttn^  b  lOTB- ^ 


of  Mr.  Btwniiig'B  Baanter.   TW  Bisboy — m  t 
kvc  n^  tbe   poen  vill  wcD  ititiuifaCT — it  »  i 
irith  a   Mrong  iacEuaiifla    to    lufidelily: 
dflftods    hinuelf   ifatftst    Ute  dtaife  «f  I 

IwMuij;,  DiKk-r  Uiese  circ&iastaiices,  his  bishop 
aoil    t>l!"iJ!>'>ilitj  of  im    defenrc    U 
1.    Ill  a  maaner  he  U  even  saccessfiil:  hi 
Ui    ihu    ex|iectJilioD    of  atL,    ihe  cunais 
He  «h<;«8  ihal  his  life  h  modelled  a 
he  uilca  yun  (and  you  find  ii  i 
ha  oboiild  not  follow  the  pHni^iple 

For   certainly,    if  a   mun    openljr  ^ 
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Ijagsiaedly  follows  his  own  selfish  interesi  to  the 
Kclnsion  of  the  interest  of  all  other  people,  it  is  not 
1  proponnd  an  argmueot  that  shall  ciiiiviiite  himsell' 
le  ie  wrong.  But,  n evert telKss,  in  the  ordinary 
laDgoaee  of  mankiDd,  such  people  are  called  rttsculs;  thej 
t  thought  well  of,  and  this  must  have  been  perfectly 
brail  knowQ  to  Bishop  Bloitgraiu.  We  suy,  then,  that  a 
|eaJ  Bishijp  of  this  character  would  not  have  exhibited 
I  openly;  he  would,  even  to  himself,  have 
iQuired  oyer  with  ambiguoas  language  the  iLteuse  sel- 
&  of  his  ainis;  much  less  would  he  have  forfeited 
Die  good  opinion  of  a  hearer  for  the  sake  of  deniou- 
Kraling  his  own  impregnability  to  logical  attack. 

Mr.  Browuing'H   genius  does  not,    therefore,    appear 

dramatic    as    it   is   sometimes  thought  to  be. 

pis   own    individuality  is   too   peculiar  for  it  not  often 

i>  obtrude  iu  his  repreBentalions  of  others.   But  of  his 

:  there  can  never  be  a  question,  and  he  has  written 

more  powerful  poema  than  those  i>f  which  we  have 

speaking.       We    prefer,    however,    at    preient,    tfl 

of  other  of  his   poems   in   which   he  has  shewn 

9  acateness  and  more  tenderness.  For  Mr.  Browning's 

■derneas  is   great:   he   fails   utterly  when  he  tries  to 

I  effusive,  but  there  is  a  certain  meditative  pathos  in 

I  he  is  pre-eminent.    '■Andrea  del  Sarto'  is  a  great 

a  of  this.    The  calm  Italian  evening,  the  liorrow 

r  genius   that  has   fallen  below   its   mark    and    hopes 

not  without  fault,  the  scuso  of  love  that  was 

[  has  been   withdrawn,    are    felt  w  breathe    through 

i  rereea.     Most,   however,   of  Mr.   Browning's   poems 

t  diia  sort  are  iu  rhyme.  We  think,  indeed,  that  there 

(  great   shortcomings    in    his   rhythmical    productione. 

"l  «yle  is  always    ron^-h    and    uniuusit-al :    this  ia  1^^ 
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disadvantage  that  naturally  oounterbalances  his  delight 
iu  ititelleutuDl  exeroise,  but  it  is  a  diaadvantuge  that 
in  blank  verse  can  bo  overonme  by  the  exvelleoce  of 
the  matter.  In  rhyme,  his  failure  in  this  respect  is 
more  important;  and  we  confess  ourselTes  quite  unable 
to  understand  how  be  could  have  acciuiesced  in  sooh 
lines  as  the  fourth  of  those  that  folluvTE; — 
'I  aaid— Then,  dearest,  since  'tis  bo, 

now  at  length  my  fnte  I  know, 
nothing'  all  my  love  avsiU, 
aU,  my  life  seemed  meant  fur,  failn, 
this  wae  written  and  needs  must  be,'  Ac. 
We  ought  not  to  leave  Mr.  Browning  without  Home 
notice,  however  slight,  of  the  remarkable  poein — 'The 
Ring  »j[d  the  Book" — which  he  has  just  published.  It 
deserves  a  fuller  oonsideration  than  we  can  give  it  hare; 
but  in  a  general  estimate  of  his  works  it  eannot  be 
entirely  pattsod  over.  The  first  thought  which  'The 
Bing  and  the  Book'  arouses,  we  do  not  say  in  the  reader 
of  it,  but  in  any  one  who  Burveys  only  the  outside  of 
the  four  volumes  in  which  it  is  contained,  will  be  that 
it  is  one  of  the  longest  of  poems.  And  after  reading, 
on  deliberate  reflection,  few  can  avuid  the  conotusiDn 
that  it  is  decidedly  too  long.  It  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  to  read  so  many  arguments  pro  and  con — so  many 
raying  shades  of  the  aame  argument-— on  a  criminal 
case  with  so  many  ignoble  elements  in  it,  so  little  . 
that  is  indisputably  noble,  as  is  that  of  Count  Ouido 
I'raDcesQhini.  The  subject  is  too  slight  for  the  mua 
of  ability  and  thought  that  Mr.  Browning  has  put  into 
it;  while  this  ability  and  thought  have  not  in  them- 
Belres  been  subjected  long  enough  to  the  crucible;  the 
pure  golden  ore  is  presented  in  cnide  entnaglement 
earth  and  common  pebbles.    The  puem  might  have 


t  of  ihe  JoDgth,  aud  have  been  imiii'ove 
'  the  omissinns. 

Yet  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  it.     Like 

I  tlial    Ml'.    Browning  writes,    it   beats    the    alaiu|j  of 

;   sincerity;    nothing  in  it  is  put  forwai'd  lo  take 

!  popular   ear,    uotbiiig  without    the   maiiifttat   eearch 

■  truth,  and  the  conviction  that  the  seDtimeui^  put 

■ward  are  needful  to  be  Icuown  uud  weighed.     A  dis- 

I   moral    pnrpose    runs   through    the    poem :,    not  u 

iL,  not  an  obtmi^iTe  excreaoeuce,  not  anj^ing  that 

I  be  expreesed  in  a  few  neatly  coinpuoted   aoutences 

e  end;    but  a  course  of  deep  meditation  of  human 

I  and  the  problems  of  life.    Few  poets  have  beeu 

tie   to    deliver  iirgumeuts    and  judgments    without 

ilaug  didactic.    And  with  all  Mr.  Browning'^  carelessness 

t  popularity,  he  feeis  dee[)ly  with  tlie  men  of  his  own 

meratioii.     A  resolute   keepiug  to   the   reality  which 

t  knowB,  a  resolute  abanduiimeat  of  all  the  customary 

oiBuments    and    appendages  of  poetry,    every- 

lere  mark  his  verse. 

That  the  poems  of  the  late  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 

9  not  attuned  any  wide-spreud  popularity,   is  not  a 

1;  that  can  oceiution  much  surprise.     He  did  not,  in 

,   himself   aim   greatly   at   being   popular;    not   of 

1  that  he  would  uot  have  desired  this,  but  othai 

I  a  greiter  and  more  enduring  influence  over 

Perhaps  even  he  had  something  of  the  philosophic 

3  of  the   multitude,    and   of  those  by   whom    the 

:  of  the  multitude  is  swayed. 

ClOugh  was  a  philosophic  poet,  in  a  sense  in  which 
a  since  Lucretius  has  been  so.     Of  every    other 


wet,  and  r 


ivery   other   philosopher 


■*«iiictly  which    of  these 


be    i 


impulses   predomiua* 


OLOVGH. 


Vividly    feeliug   tbe    greutness    of  the  world, 

F  the    waiisactions    (hat  were   curried  on  aroimd    him, 

saw    with    oleuraess    the    two    principles,    the    two 

iJee,    that  divide   the  world  with    their   uever-endiog 

Lhose    whoae    eyes    look    furwurds    and    those 

ferhoBe  eyes  look  backwards — the  Liherulii  and  tbe  Cun- 

rvativeB — those  who  hope  eagerly  for  great  things  not 

I  attained,    aud  those  who    fear    lesi  what    has  be«a 

pttained  should  he  lost.     Men  of  a  more  material  cast 

rill  often   be  undecided  between  these  two    principles; 

t  such  men  in  the  end  usually  I'onn  definite  opinions 

D  each  aeparate  question:  they  will  be  lor  change  here 

t  change    there;    they  will  be  for  the  ballot,  but 

sunsl  the  disestablishment  of  a  national  Church;   they 

2  for  compulsory  education,  but  against  universal 

e.     That  Clough  did  not,  to  any  great  extent,  form 

^Ch  definite  opinions,  was  in  part  a  weakness  in  him. 

But   that    characteristic   of  a  man    in  the    abetraci^ 

'    thought    by    poets   ^to    look  beiore    and 

■hftei,'   Cloagh    had  in  perfection,     He    looked  su  stre- 

nsly  before   and    aft^r,   that  he  was    unable   to  find 

J  key  to  his  research  in  the  actual  present.    Hence, 

[Mud  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  present^  he  deals  with 

a  apirit  either  of  mournful  Heepticism  or  of  bitt«r 

•    The    exclamation    of  Hamlet    seems  to  be 

■nbis  lips:- — 

■The  time  is  gut  of  joint;  0  cursed  spite, 
That  evej-  I  was  born  to  set  it  right]' 
Iw  to  quote  bis  own  words:  here  is  a  passage  : 
K.^i^'^I'ay,'  his  greatest  poem,  in  which  his  doublenes 
VOT  strongly  apparent  (for  certainly  StraiM 
n  would  as  little  have  written  these  lines  as  a 
6  Christian):— 
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'Through  tlie  gre&t  sinful  streets  of  Najiles  m  I 
With  fiercer  heat  than  fiamed  above  roj  hca 

My  heart  waa  hot  within  me;  til!  nt  last 

My  hraiit  was  li^^htened  when  lay  tongue  ha 


Eat,  drink,  and  play,  and  think  that  this  ia  bliss: 
There  ie  no  heaven  but  this; 

There  ia  no  hell. 
Save  earth,  which  pcrves  the  jjurpOBe  doubly  well. 

Seeing  it  visits  BtiU 
With  equallaat  apportionmenta  of  ill 
Both  good  nnd  btid  alike,  aod  biinga  to  one  aame  doll 
The  unjust  and  the  just 
With  Chriat,  who  ia  not  riacn. 
Eat,  drink,  and  die,  for  we  are  aouls  bereaved: 
Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope 

re  most  Iiopeleaa.  who  had  once  most  hope, 
at  beliefiesa,  that  had  moat  believed. 
Aahea  to  aahea,  dust  to  dust; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 
Yea.  of  that  Just  One  too! 
It  is  the  one  sad  Gospel  that  is  true  — 
Christ  is  not  risen!' 


And  n 


At^rwards,  indeed,  in  a 
the  following  linen; — 

'Bit  if  ye  will,  sit  down  upon  the  ground, 


i  peacefnl  mood,  he  wrote 


ind. 


Earth  is  not  hell ; 

Now,  too.  as  when  it  first  bugnii. 

Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  ia  man. 

For  all  that  breathpfl  beneath  the  heaven's  high  d 

Jtvy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondenc"     — ' 


Hope  oonqtiCTB  cowardice,  joy  grief; 
Or,  at  the  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  not  dead; 

Sot  gone,  though  fled; 

Not  lost,  though  vtttiislied: 

In  the  great  Gospel  and  true  creed, 

He  ia  i^et  risen  indfeil ; 
Christ  is  yet  risen.' 


of    ii 


ironical    satire. 


again,    is   ene   of  his    jii 
mtitled  'The  latest  Decalogue"; 

'■Thou  ahalt  have  one  God  only;    who 

Would  be  at  the  expense  of  two? 

No  graven  images  may  he 

Worshipped,  except  the  currency: 

Swear  not  at  all;   for,  for  thy  curse 

Thine  enemy  ia  none  the  worse: 

At  Church  on  Sunday  to  attend 

Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend: 
I  Sonoor  Uiy  parents;   that  h,  all 
I   From  whom  advancement  may  befall: 
'    Thou  ehnlt  not  kill;   but  need'st  not  strivi 
'   Officiously  to  keep  alive: 

Do  not  adultery  commit; 
I    Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it; 
_  Thou  ahalt  not  steal;   an  empty  feat, 

When  it's  bo  lucrative  to  cheat: 
[   3ear  not  false  witness;   let  the  lie 
L  Hbtb  time  on  its  own  wiiiga  to  fly: 

Thou  ahalt  not  covet;    hut  tradition 

Approves  all  forms  of  competition.' 

In  the  laflt  few  years  of  his  life  the  character  of  ClooJ 

[Was  somewhat  smoothed  down,  eo  to  speak;    his  pecolin 

I  IB  much  less  prominent  in  his  last  and  ucfiniaht 

bet  of  poems,  the  'MariMagno.'    These  are  diatinguished 

r  pure  naturalistic  painting,    like  that  of  Crahhe,    by 

UjBlneent    sentiment,    and  by  a  drawing  of  character 

^t  once  subtle  and  intuIJiiribJe.    The  difference  oi  Uitie 
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from  the  precodiiig  poems  will  be  imraediately  felt. 
It  muat  be  noticed,  however,  that  hia  bent  known  poem, 
'The  Bolhieof  Tober-Na-A'iiolicli,'  which  waa  published 
BOine  time  previously,  is  likewise  ciimparatively  Hiniple. 
The  hexameter  metre,  ia  which  this  poem  and  the 
'AmoujH  de  Voya^"  are  written,  has  doubtless  hindered 
their  popularity.  There  was,  indeed,  u  cbubc  why  the 
'Bothie'  should  he  written  in  this  metre:  for  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  in  the  moofc-heroic  style.  A  vein  of  eheerfui 
oomedy  runs  througli  it,  which  ia  very  effective. 

To  puss  from  Clough  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
is  tu  pass  from  one  who  poured  out  his  whole  aoji] 
0  verae  to  one  with  whom  verse  is  a  pleasant  reereatioo. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  are  extremely  ogreeablft 
reading;  and  they  have  a  distinctive  character  thougli 
80  decided  as  aitiigethet  to  ahsorb  and  cany  away 
the  reader.  One  of  the  most  beantiful  of  them  iff 
certainly  'Tristram  and  laeult.'  And  this  is  eminently 
D  eimple  poem  alike  in  conception  and  execution.  Take 
the  following  lines : — 

•Ab,  tired  madcaps,  you  lie  stilll 
But  were  you  at  the  window  now 
To  look  forth  on  the  fairy  sight 
Of  your  iUumin'U  haunts  by  night: 
To  see  the  parkgladea  where  you  play 
Far  lovelier  than  they  are  by  day; 
To  see  the  sparkle  on  the  eaves, 
And  upon  every  giant  bough 
Of  those  old  oaks,  whose  wet  red  leaves 
Are  jewelled  with  bright  drops  of  rain — 

How  would  your  voices  run  again ! 
And  far  beyond  the  sparkling  trees 
Of  the  castle  park  one  sees 
The  liare  beatka  spreading,  clear  as  day, 
Moor  behind  monr,  far,  far  away, 
Into  the  heart  of  Brittany. 


And  here  anfl  there,  lock'd  by  the  land, 
Long  inlets  of  smootli  glittering  sen. 
And  many  b  streteli  uf  watery  sand 
All  shining  in  the  white  moonbeama 
But  you  see  fairer  in  your  dreams." 
Tet  there  is  something  nanting  here;  and  gtlJI  moK 
t  there  something  wanting  in  such  poems  as  ^Sutra.t 
pd  Bufltuni''  and  'Mycerinua."  There  is  not  aufficienl 
I  and  impetus  to  compenHsie  for  the  absence  of 
fapagbt  and  refleetion.  ^b',  Arnold  professes  to  take 
I  Ms  model  the  Greek  dramatists ;  and  the  Greek 
Itamatists  certainly  progress  in  measured  movement,  and 
U)t  with  an  oTeri'owering  torrent.  But  then  jEaehylua 
ind  Sophocles  have  a  fulness  uf  matter  which  it  vis^ 
ipoasible  to  deal  with  eseept  hy  a  aomewhiit  slow 
)de  of  composition;  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  such 
eufie  to  set  up  for  himself.  We  find  such  Hues 
B  following  truer  and  more  affecting  thau  all  bis  cffoi 
t  an  antique  symmetry: — 

'Ah,  no!   the  bliss  youth  dreams  is  one 
For  daylight,  for  the  cheerful  sun; 
For  feeling  nerves  and  living  breath- 
Youth  dreams  a  bliss  on  this  ^ide  deathl 
It  dreams  a  rest,  if  not  more  deep, 
More  grateful  than  this  marble  sleep. 
It  hears  a  voice  within  it  tell: 
Calm's  not  lif^s  crtmn,  ihovgh  calm  is  led!. 
'Tib  all  perhaps  which  man  requires. 
But  'tis  not  what  our  youth  desires.' 
cdy  this  is  true.     And   though  Mr.  Arnold  has  dis- 
rered  it  rather  late — though  hia  poems  fail  of  that  ful- 
»  and  depth  which  they  would  have  posseaaed  had  he 
'en  the   reins  to  hin    nature    earlier,   had   he  sought 
«  for  premature  tranquillity,  had  he  resigned  himself  to 
t  fact  that  life,  however  calm  in  outward  appearance, 
iBt  be  fundamentally  unquiet   and   unresiiog — yel  no 
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one  oaii  olosc  ihis  his  last  vtilunie  withiml  feeling  him 
to  be  a  frieud,  uud  a  niaii  alire  to  the  i'ewH,  the  doubts, 
and  the  hopes  of  other  men. 

No  one  uati  say  of  SIth.  Browning  that  tihc  affected 
Wo  much  an  aii'  iif  nerenity.  Her  fault  wus  the  very 
opposite — ^to  exaggerate  her  paeaiou.  And  in  her  earlier 
iKieuis  this  was  done  to  so  great  an  extent  un  almost  to 
preclude  any  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  theui.  It  could 
not  but  be  felt  from  the  lirat  that  she  was  a  wotuaii 
of  greater  ambition  than  ordinary,  and  of  a  oousisten^ 
and  individuality  of  purpoMe  rare  aniong  men;  and  for 
this  reaauu  she  was  well  knuwii,  if  not  popular,  long- 
before  she  had  written  anything  worthy  to  last.  Thft 
firet  work  in  which  she  reached  down  to  true  originality 
was  'Aurora  Leigh:'  and  thin  and  her  posthumous 
volume  of  '■Last  Poems"  are  the  only  poems  by  whi<& 
she  is  likely  to  be  remembered.  It  is  a  pleaaaat 
thing,  in  her  case  ax  in  tliat  of  Mr.  Arnold,  to  find 
thia  conBiHtent  improvemctit  in  maturer  yearn;  juut  a^, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  wad  to  see,  what  happen.s  witb 
some  writers,  a  luxuriant  youth  followed  by  u  manhood'' 
that  fails  to  acoumplish  anything  worthy  of  its  promisa. 
It  is  a  graceful  thing  in  poets  not  To  think  too 
highly  of  the  poetic  art,  but  rather  direct  their  thoughta  ■ 
to  the  action  and  practical  life  of  the  world  in  general.' 
'Aurora  Leigh,'  on  iho  other  hand,  is  full  of  pasgages  ' 
like  tbe  following: —  , 

'What  fonn  is  best  for  poeniB?   let  ine  tliink 
Of  form  less,  and  the  extei'nal.     Truat  tlio  ajiirit, 
Ab  sovran  nature  does,  to  make  tbe  form ; 
For  otherwiae  we  only  imprison  spirit, 
And  not  embody.    Inward  evermore 
^^HffD  ontward,  — so  in  life,  and  so  in  art, 
^^m^Jiieh  still  is  life. 


Five  acts  tg  make  a  play, 
And  why  not  fifteen?   why  not  teu?   or  seven? 
Wliat  matter  for  tlie  iiumi)er  of  the  leaves, 
Sappoaiag  the  tree  lives  and  growe?   exact 
The  literal  nnities  of  time  aad  place, 
Wlien  'tis  the  essence  of  passion  to  ignore 
Both  time  and  plane?   Absurd.     Keep  up  the  fire, 
And  have  the  generous  flames  to  shape  themselves.' 


^ht  hardly  i 

written    i 
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Leigh,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  poeti 
given  V.S.  She  meuna  ua  to  admire  him^  but  there  is 
an  apparent  excess  of  igaoranee  in  bis  parsuit  of  au 
ideal,  t«  explain  which  need  much  more  than  is  told 
■aa  in  the  poem.  So,  again,  Mrs.  Brovming  describes 
a  Boman  Catholic  and  an  infidel  in  controversy — and 
this  is  how  she  makes  them  talk;  the  Roman  Catholic 
speaks  first; — - 

'The  Cliurcli,— and  by  the  church  I  mean,  of  oours«>; 
The  aitholic,  apoBtolie,  motber-ehureh, — 
Draws  lines  as  plain  and  straight  as  ber  own.  wallji 
Inside  of  which,  are  Chxistians,  obviously. 
And  outside  .  .  .  dogs. 

We  tliank  you.    Well  I  katn 
The  ancient  mother-charch  would  fain  still  bite; 
For  all  her  toothleae  gums, — aa  Leigh  himself. 
Would  fain  be  a  Christian  still,  for  all  his  wit; 
Pass  that;  you  too  maj  settle  it  for  me.' 

It  is  plain    that   Mrs.  Browning   did   not  perceivafl 
extreme  and    needless   rudeness  of  the  interloeuto 
this  dialogue. 

Yet  'Aurora  Leigh"  ia  a  very  striking  poem, 
paring  it,    for   instance,    with    the    'Princess"- 
that,  like  this,  deals  largely  with  the  position  of 
in  the  world — no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  much  i 
it  ia    of  thought   and    matter,    though    Mrs.   Bitn 
nowhere  reaches  up  to  the  ievel  of  the  lyrics  i 
son's    poem.     And  given    that   the   efi'orts  of  an  i 
for   excellence    in    his    art   form  a  proper    suhjeots| 
a  poem,    no    one    can    deny    that    Mrs.    Browning  J 
depicted  it  well.    Nor  does  she  ever  fail  in  largene* 
sympathy,   though   perhaps    this  is  not  alwaya  ( 
with  the  clearest  discernment.     But  part,   at  any  TtM 
of  the    passage    respecting  Prance  at  the    beginning  of 
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bonk  of  her  pnem  ia  not  only  generous,  buq 
1  IX  great  ineasare  judicions: — 
'And  so  Jam  strong  to  love  this  noble  France, 
This  poet  of  the  nationa,  who  dreams  on 
And  wails  on  (while  the  honaehold  goes  to  wrec 
For  ever,  after  some  ideal  g-ood,~ 
Rome  equal  poise  of  sex,  some  unvowed  love 
Inviolate,  some  spontaneouB  brotherhood; 
Some  wealth  that  leaves  none  poor  and  finds  none 
Some  freedom  of  the  many  that  respects 
The  wisdom  of  the  few.    Heroic  dreams; 
Snblime,  to  dream  so;   natural,  to  wake.' 

pat    some    of   the   'Lust   Poems'   excel    anything   that 

.  Browning  has   elsewhere  written.     In  the  'Forced 

niit,"  in  'Bianca  among  the  Nightingules,"  and  'De 

lofundifi,"    the  strained   effort  which    elsewliere 

!  poetry  is  comparatively  very  little   appojent. 

f  all  her  works,  the  gem  is  that  entitled  'A  Mns'u 


poets    of  whom    we   have    written    bad    theii 
Wh,   and  in  some  cases  their  maturer  yi 

"   peace.     But    since    1848    times    of    greater 

:es  have  set  in,    and  within  the  last  ten  years 

BBges   have   been   effected  in  the    world  which   have 

fBalled,  not.  in  the  violence  of  their  accompaniments, 

a.  permanent  importance,  those  which  tflok 

i  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Will  any  poet 

:   enough   to  grasp   this    condition  of  things, 

r  the  picture  and  visible  shape  of  the  age 

_  J  present  to  posterity?    We  do  not  know;    the 

ent   of  such   men  is   not  a  thing   to   be    calouW 


their^^l 
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npon.    There  are  ageB  in  the  irorld's  hi§tory  poUl 
iDomeDtous,  yet  inglorious — 

•carent  quia  vote  iiaero' 
But  the    Una!   calmiuation    of  a  period  is  when  | 
actions  ore  onmned  by  a  splendid  record,     V 
witluD  the  InBt  few  yeare  u  school  of  poetry  i 
DOTcl  hiiu    been    Rpringing  np — a  school    which,   i 
the  clasnical  legende  as  its  main  theme,  only  o 
and  IP  lyrical  fashion  glances  from  thence  at  th 
which    are    most    prevalent    among   the    inqnirere  j 
workers  of  the  ogc.     Of  this    aohool   Mr.   I" 
the  most  powerful  writer;    but  the  uioKt  striking  t 
have,  we  think,  been  oompoBcd  by  Mr.  T 
in  that  volume  of  as  yet  unfulfilled    pro 
ike  ^Alalanta   iu    Calydon.'     To    theae    iHiets  a 
reow  OD  some  future  occasion;    but  at  present  y 
be  Hilent  about  them.    Nor  can  we  eay  more  oonM 
fluoh  a  graceful    miner   poet  as   Mr.  Bun 
Doraetshire  poems;    nor  of  ihnse  very   notable   ■ 
who,    like  Dr.  Newman    and   ^George    Blit 
esproesed  iu  verne    the    Huperabuudance  of  fc 
thought  that  remained  to  them  after  the  greater  f 
of  thoir  labours  in  proi^c. 


tORB 
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Ho  took  his  seat  in  the  National  ConncLl  at  Chrieb 
1806,  when  affairs  were  in   such  a  state  that  co 
could  be  iillowed.    It  is  affecting  now  to  think  by  v 
va9  BunonDded  on  his  entrance  into  public  life.    ( 
was  in  his    sauciest   vigour.     Mr.   Grey,   hecomi 
Howick,  was  beginning  tc  be  acknowledged  for  t 
was,  through  the  merits  of  his  speech  on  the  A 
Mr.  Perceval,  hitherto  only  known  as  a  violent  j 
Attomej-General,  was  making  hia  first  attempt  at  s< 
manghip.     Romilly,  as  Solicitor- General,  wa 
eyes  and  eommanduig  all  good  hearts,  by  the  nobleij 
of  his  principles  of  legislative  justice  and  mercy. 
the  group  of  young  men,  entering  like  Palmeiston  n 
their  career,    were  William  Lamb,    of  whom  the 
was  to  hear  60  much  as  Lord  Melbourne;    Horner,  ' 
was    to    disappear   in    a   few   yoars;    Ward,    the 
accomplished,    and    eccentric    Lord   Dudley    of  -t 
time;    and    Lord    Henry   Petty,    who   had   alread 
forth  pretensions  as  a  financier.     Among  these  s 
young  Lord  Palmerst^n,  the  gravest,  the  most  di 
and  cautious  of  them  all.     He   had  not  found  out  i 
own    chief  talent— the   ingenuity  which  was  to  be  1 
distiuguishing  abUity  through  life;  a  kind  of  ability  w 
is  perhaps   the    most   unalterable  of  all — imperishi 
but  never    rising   to  greatness,    obtaining   constant   i 
miration,    but   never    commanding    the   homage    due  d 
genius.     What  a  disclosure   would    have    been,    at  I 
meeting  of  that  Parliament,    the    future  of  its   '. 

'   members! — the  perishing  of  so  many  by  murder,  f 
madness,    disease,    and    premature    death    induced    i 

I    political  care,    while  the  grave  and  prudent  youth  1 
came   up    from    Broudlands    and  Cambridge    was   to  ^ 
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century  afterwurds,  more  gay  and  boyieli, 
eitsy  and  veDtnreBOiDG  Uiuo  the  yoaofrest  uf  his 
comiades  whom  his  aeriouaneas  seemed  tn  rupruve! 
He  ranged  himself  wiih  the  Miniaterialists,  and  was 
ide  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  !  807,  under 
e  Portland  Administration.  In  two  yearn  more  he 
ins  Secretury  at  War;  and  in  ISll  obtuincd  his  desire 
)  represent  his  University.  He  was  then  only  seven- 
tnd-twenty.  When  five-and-twenty  he  actually  consulted 
t  very  small  political  gossip,  Plumer  Ward,  as  to 
rhether  he  was  likely  to  prove  competent  to  either  of 
!  offices  proposed  to  him — ^that  of  Secretary  at  War, 
1  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  or  whether  it 
roold  be  more  prudent  to  take  only  a  seat  at  the 
Preaaury  Board,  in  preparation  for  more  ardnous  office. 
3  doubt«d  both  his  capability  in  the  Cabinet,  and  his 
ne  in  the  House.  His  friend  doubted  only  the  nerve, 
nd  went  home  to  pen  the  patronising  judgment,  'Ad- 
hiired  the  prudence,  as  I  have  long  done  the  talents 
and  excellent  understanding,  as  well  us  the  many  other 
igood  liualities  as  well  as  accomplishments,  of  this  very 
ioe  young  man."  Such  was  Lord  PalmersMn  in  1809, 
M  five-and-twenty.  For  nineteen  years  after  he  made 
Ms  choice,  he  filled  the  office  of  Seeretary  at  War, — 
l»at  18,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet 
1  1828.  During  the  first  two  Administrations  eom- 
1  within  this  period  he  was  a  Tory,  as  a  matter 
6f  course,  under  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Liverpol.  But, 
lolding  the  same  office  in  all  the  three  Administrations 
of  1827,  his  Toryism  was  clearly  giving  way.  He  had 
'llwys  been  an  advocate  for  Catholic  Emancipation, 
*ith  Canning:  and  be  was  becoming  a  Free-trader  with 
B<ukiason.     He  stood  by  Hnaiisfion  manfully  the  next 
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year,    whcD   the  eoraplicatifni    occurred    nbout    ihi  _ 

R«tfoi-d  Bill.  With  the  rast  of  the  Canoiugites — Lord 
Dudley,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  Glenelg — he  went 
out  when  Uuskisson  resigned. 

Ha  vorked  well  on  hehulf  oi'  the  Duke's  Adminis- 
trfttioii,  in  the  memnrable  strife  of  1820;  iicd  hia  speech 
on  behulf  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  prooounced 
by  the  Edinhnrgh  Review  to  be  worthy  of  his  great 
anoestor,  Temple,  in  aeuse,  and  superior  to  him  in 
eloquenoe.  That  speech  was  a  great  act  at  u.  lime  wheu 
words  were  deeds.  He  felt  the  admiring  sympathy  that 
every  man  of  any  sensibility  fait  for  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
in  hia  Iosb  of  his  University  seal  on  that  occasiuu;  but 
the  time  was  near  when  he  had  a  similar  forfeiture  to 
undergo.  When  he  supported  Lord  J.  Russell'^  Hefono 
BUI,  in  1831,  CamhridKe  rejected  him,  a»  Oaford  hai 
dismissed  Sir  Robert  Peol.  Kc  had  sat  lor  Cambridge 
two-and- twenty  years;  ajid.  uo  doubt,  felt  the  mortifi- 
catioE  of  hia  loss:  but  he  got  over  his  mortificatiou 
better  than  anybndytelse^  for  no  one  else,  perhaps,  (tf 
genuine  ability  had  so  Urge  and  ready  a  sclf'complaeflnu;. 
He  represented  in  auceesaion,  Bletohingley,  South  Haata,. 
and  Tiverton. 

In  1S30  opened  the  chief  phase  of  Lord  FalmcratM^ 
life.  He  became  Foreign  Secretary,  the  capacity  is 
which  he  will  be  remembered  best  at  home  and  wholly 
abroad.  He  held  the  office  for  eleven  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  five  months  of  the  Peel  Ministry  in 
1834— S.  Prom  1841  to  1846  he  was  out  of  office, 
attd  then  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  five  yeata. 
The  first  gi'eat  question  that  occurred  after  his  entranoe 
f(Ou  his  function  in  1S30  was,  what  should  be  done 
4d)  Holland  and  Belgium,   which  hud  been  united  by 
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iBC  authoritj'   fifteeu  years   befure,    but  louged  (or 
K  divorce.    Politicians  wlio  judged  by  llie  map  tliougbt 
a  pity  that  a  union  furnied  od  so  many  coevcniences 
pf  boundary,  rivers,  and  so  forth — so  perfeot  a  marlagr 
%6  conwnanee — should   be    brokeu  up;    bni  Lord  Pal- 
nf»aton  took  a  profounder  and  more  generous  view  of 
l2te  oas^  &nd  countenanced  the  separation.     Tliere  cau 
te  uo  doubt  that  Lord  Falnieratou  greatJy  iuoreaned  tlie 
importance  of  the  Foreign  Office  by  his  administration  of 
ta  affairs.    He  had  the  ambition  to  make  the  influence 
(f  England  felt  evcrjTvhere;    and  in  u  certain  sense  he 
lucceeded.    Foreign  governments  positively  feared  him; 
jyes  of  a  large  olaas  of  hia  countrymen  this 
if  itself  was  an  achievement  to  be  prond  of.    But  this 
deling  was  unaccompanied  by  any  growth  of  confidence 
in  him  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  of  Europe.    In  his 
1  March  1830,  he  developed  Canning's  idea  of 
^  necessity  of  increased  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land with  the    cauce  of  struggling   nationality   abruud; 
nit  twenty   years    afterwards    he    would   not  have    felt 
'  the  judgment  which  the  continental  repre- 
mitatives    of  that    cause   were    everywhere    passing   on 
Um.     At  home    the    effects  of  a  foreign    policy  which 
ins  always  iiTitating  and  unfruitful  raised  up  a  strong 
&eHng,  resulting  in  the  pailiamentary  conflict  of  1850 
U  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  regard  to  Gtreece, 
nUdi  was  condemned  by  a  deliberate  vote  of  the  Peers. 
Ihe  reriew  of  his    policy  by  the   best   men   in    both 
Htnwea,  and  especially  by  Sir  Bobeit  Peel  in  the    last 
^ewh  he  ever   made,    will  not  he  forgotten   either  by 
ftomemporaries    or  in   history;    uor    the    defence,   more 
ible  and   admirable  than    ciinvinciug,    of  the  statesman 
*1iObb  political  existence  depended  on  the  result.     His 
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povition  was  an  appeal  to  psrlianienui;  ici«fruaiiiinit)i; 
the  TOW  of  ihe  HouRe  nf  Commons  was  in  his  favour; 
Mid  l>«  And  bis  partisans  made  a  triumph  uf  dK^  occMion. 
t  opiutuns  remainei]  much  what  they  were  before. 
Tli£  iDoet  fltrikiug  result  to  oI;»ervers  nf  i&e  mao  was 
that  he  evinced  no  much  mure  sensibilitj — so  mniA 
moie  iie«d  of  Rympatfay  than  had  been  »uppo@cd.  A  {^reat 
blO<|iWt  at  the  Reform  Club  celebrated  wbat  waf  called 
hjN  vicUry;  but  the  feeling  sttll  exialed  that  he  was 
■tuidifi||[  on  his  defence.  The  English  Liberals,  grieved 
uid  indignant  at  the  eouTNe  of  continental  reaction  in 
m4tl,  made  use  of  this  ocension  for  holding  moetingB 
which  shijuld  answer  at  once  the  variou!<  imrposeB  of 
DiunifeMtitifc  their  own  uympathiex,  encouragitig  the 
anfferiuK  patriote  abroad,  and  attaching  Lord  Palmerstoa 
deofpiTPly  and  irrevocably  to  the  right  side.  So  thought 
the  r^uiflitionists  of  those  meetmgs;  but  almost  before 
they  were  over  their  espectations  were  disappointed  aa 
regarded  Lord  Palmcrston.  He  hastened  to  express  to 
Loniii  Napoleon  hie  approbation  of  his  couju  iHitnt;  and 
«ich  a  forfeiture  of  general  eipeclation  ptecipitated  his 
jetiroment  from  the  Foreign  OfBce.  He  resigned  the 
•wIm  in  February  IH.'il.  Before  long  the  feeling  which 
Ibwl  been  kindled  against  him  gave  place  to  regret. 
,After  all,  h«  Sir  Knbert  Peel  Buid,  Englishmen  were 
'^■Jl  proud  of  hiiu,'  and  felt  an  inability  to  give  him 
up,  and  a  persuaBinn  that  if  he  could  not  keep  deapott- 
^7  In  awe,  nobody  could.  The  puhlio  were  willing,  in 
lita  of  long  experience,  to  take  the  word  of.  the 
HtpOlfl  for  it  that  he  wa«  the  worst  foe  on  earth  to 
"whBf.  thoy  called  Order  and  Paternal  Government, 
"n  many  f|iie«t{onn  of  domestic  policy  he  piirsued 
no    that    ffu*   very    honourable    to  him.     He    did 
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U^lritMl  semce  to  the  right  on  ncc-aaion  of  the  reped 
of  Uie  Corn  Laws.  Being  appointed  Home  Secretary 
in  tlie  Aberdeen  Ministry  in  1852,  his  prompt  and 
effective  action  in  every  part  of  his  charge  was  a,  relief 
tad  comfort  to  the  whole  kingdom.  He  uttended  to 
everything — heard  what  could  te  said  by  well -in  formed 
pergoiiB  on  every  subject — <lenounced  smoke,  damp, 
fcg,  cesspools,  noisome  churuhyords,  and  all  manner  of 
nnisances,  with  effectual  vigour  as  well  as  extreme  relish. 
The  country  had  just  begun  to  feel  that  he  was  in  his 
ri^t  plazie,  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  in 
duagreement  with  his  eolleaguei!.  That  quarrel  was 
mftde  up:  and  he  went  on  again,  and  remained  until 
the  break-up  of  the  Aberdeen  Ministry,  in  1855.  It 
>  then  that  a  new  bond  was  formed  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  nation,  and  that  he  took  a  place 
in  its  regard  which  he  never  lost.  The  mistakes,  failures, 
disappointmente,  and  sufferings  which  had  marked  the 
firogress  of  the  Crimean  war,  had  soroly  tried  the  heart 
of  Sngland.  It  was  believed  that  these  were  traceable 
partly  to  defects  of  administration,  and  partly  to  a  want 
of  unity  and  decision  in  the  councils  of  the  Government. 
The  country  felt  that  it  wanted  for  its  leader  an 
Miergetic  statesman  of  simple,  definite  aims  and  firm 
irifl.  Everybody  saw  in  Lord  Palmerston  au  able  ad- 
miiiistrator,  and  a  statesman  who  always  knew  bis  own 
mind.  He  became  Premier,  an  office  to  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  public  voice,  and 
(lie  nation  grew  calmer  as  it  saw  a  cheerful,  aelf- 
PCwBessed,  business-like  man  at  the  head  of  its  affairs. 
Ab  far  as  the  event  depended  on  the  Prime  Minister, 
•he  war  closed  with  credit.  It  was  believed  by  many 
wtiawnif  had  sn  insight  into  the  interior  movemeula 
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be  rued  by  the  uext  generation,  us  well  aa  the  pre( 
It  is  udmitted  by  HOme  who  umisider  the  adnus.<^iiiTi  bold 
und  hard^  but  required  by  truth,  tbat  he  cauDot  be 
credited  with  utiy  grcut  measure^  or  tmy  subatantial, 
well-defined,  wise,  or  beoeficent  policy.  But  the  case 
i»  graver  than  this.  He  never  inspired,  in  any  sort  of 
mind,  any  beliel'  iu  hiiu,  beyond  confidence  in  hii^  ability 
to  iivert  evil,  or  to  get  out  of  mischief.  The  more 
important  the  principle  involved  in  any  affuir,  the  more 
airy  and  jocose  waa  he.  The  effect  was  not  good  finally 
ou  Ilia  own  position  in  the  House  and  before  the 
country;  for  there  were  many  who  had  no  miod  for 
jegtiug,  and  longed  for  earuestoesH  on  serious  occbsiodb. 
This  vms  a  small  matter,  however,  compared  with  tJiS 
feeling  which  was  growing  up  against  him  as  the  man 
who,  au  far  from  using  bin  popularity  to  restore  nod 
establish  the  principle  and  method  of  government  by 
parties,  employed  his  tnfiuence  in  weakening  all  political 
principle,  and  melting  down  the  whole  substance  of 
political  conviction,  by  bis  treatment  of  all  great  auestions, 
md  his  tone  in  regard  to  the  gravest,  as  welt  as  ifae 
must  transient  interests  which  lay  under  his  hand.  By 
his  le\-ity  he  made  many  things  easy;  by  his  iudaatry 
he  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  business;  by  his  gay 
Bpirits  he  made  a  sort  of  holiday  of  the  grave  course 
of  the  national  life.  But  he  has  done  nothing  to  fit 
his  country,  or  his  party,  or  even  his  nearest  usaociaiea, 
for  a  wise  conduct  of  national  affairs  in  the  time  to 
oome.  One  reason  of  the  general  sorrow  for  his  death 
is  the  general  misgiving  as  to  what  is  to  come  next.  Lord 
Falmerstou  will  be  remembered  with  much  admiration  and 
affection;  but  for  national  gratitude  there  will  be,  per- 
haps, less  occasion  and  less  room  as  the  years  pass  ou. 
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He  did  not  claim  the  peculiar  reverent  consideration 
usually  paid  to  old  age;  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  worked  on  to  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
life,  with  little  relaxation  of  power,  and  none  of  will. 
He  did  his  best  for  his  country;  and  the  country, 
always  sensible  of  his  services,   is  not  ungrateful  now. 


Lord  Derby's  Translation  op  the  Iliad*). 

lEdUbursh  Kfriew,  Janu„rg,  ISOS.J 


The  Chwicellor  of  the  University   of  Oxford  i 

established  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  highest  ; 
demioal  dignity  of  the  country  by  addressing  the  I 
Apparent  in  an  oration  (if  the  purest  Liitinity;  anf  S 
haa  now  crowned  a  career  of  daring  if  not  suooeHrfT 
statesmanship,  of  splendid  eloquence,  and  of  the  bJgW 
social    distinction,    by    no   mean    conquest    for    Engl^ 

,  literature.     So  little  were  Lord  Derby's  literary  powa 
inown    till    very    recently,    beyond    the    circle    of  T 

immediate  friends,    that   the  world   read  with  aurprii  _^ 

1  Lord  Bavensworth's  trimsiations  of  Horace,  an  Ode  . 
rendered  with  remarkable  grace  and  spirit  by  the  bead 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Soon  afterwai'dfi  a  volume 
privately  printed  revealed  to  a  somewhat  larger  circle 
the  elegant  uses  of  Lord  Derby's  leisure  hours;  and 
)  he  has  now  himself  alluded  to  bis  collection  in  the 
Preface  to  the  work  before  ns,  we  conceive  that  we 
may,  without  indiscretion,  lay  before  our  readers  an 
exquisite  version  of  the  Ode  of  CatulluB  to  the  Sinnian 
promontory,    which  lias    certainly    nothing  to  risk  if  it 

•  fee  transplanted    from   the    parterre  of  society  into  the 
wider  domain  c 
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''Sirmio,  fair  eye  of  all  the  Inughing  iries 
And  jutting  capes  thai  rise  from  either  raain, 
Or  crown  our  inland  waters,  with  gkd  smiles 
Of  heartfelt  joy,  1  greet  thee  once  again, 
Scarce  daring  to  believe  mine  eyes  that  see 
more  Bithynia'e  plaina,  but  fondly  rcEt  on  thee. 
My  own,  my  choaen  Home!    oh,  what  more  blest 
Than  that  sweet  pause  of  troubles,  when  the  mind 
Flings  off  its  harden,  and  when,  long  oppress'd 
By  cares  abroad  and  foreign  toil,  we  find 
Our  native  home  again,  and  rest  onr  head 
Ce  more  upon  our  own,  long-lost,  long-wished-for  bed 
'This,  this  alone  o'erpays  my  ev'ry  pain. 
H«ill   loveliest  Sinniol    hail!   with  joy  like  mine 
Seeeive  thy  happy  lord!    Thou  liquid  plain 
(tf  Luia'a  lake,  in  sparkling  welcome  shinel 
Pttt  sll  yonr  beauties  fcirth!   laugh  out!  be  glad! 
nniversal  smiles  this  day  must  all  be  clad.' 

t  will  not,  we  trust,  be  taken  as  the  disingennotu 
mplnnent  of  a,  political  opponent  if  we  espresa  tbd 
Dride  and  pleasure  we  feel  in  these  productions  fVoaf 
ll  statesman  of  Lord  Derby's  eminent  position. 
HMoarable  to  letters,  it  is  honourable  to  English  edw 
(K^OD  ih&t,  notwithstanding  the  inceEsant  colls  i 
it  station,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  lofty  ambition 
i  remaiuB  to  him  to  complete  snch  o,  task 
Innslation  of  the  Hiad^  and  that  (um  ne  have  s 
Kher  instances)  a  life  of  uneoramon  activity  in  the 
iB  of  modern  jiolitics  may  be  allied  with  an  abiding 
^^^  ilion  to  the  serene  grandeur  of  antiquity.  Lord 
M»y  appears  from  his  Preface  to  fear  that  in  this 
/  the  taste  for  classical  studies  is  on  the  decline. 
cal  )«tudles  can  certainly  no  longer  boast  of  the 
» they  once  enjoyed,  when  they  were  the  only 
j^Uberal    educatioH.     But  a«    Jong  as  the   vei| 


first  men  in  the  aonntry,  sndh  us  the  late  Sir  Q«orge 
0.  Lewis,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Derby  are  atao 
reckoned  lunong  tlie  fii-8t  i^chotars— aa  long  aa  their 
example  uud  sucoese  refleut  buok  a  light  upon  the  anoieot 
Bouroes  of  thought  and  eloquence,  we  cannot  admit  that 
the  study  ot  the  clasRios  in  England  haa  ioat  anything 
of  its  luHtre. 

It  would  bo  out  of  place  on  thin  occasion  to  revive 
the  endless  controversies  which  have  ra^od  for  oenturiea 
on  the  authorship  and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poema. 
Even  the  art  of  translating  Homer  is  a  subject  which 
has   been    discussed    to   satiety   in   endless    disquisition 
and  numerous  volumes.     The  peculiar  ehai'm  of  the  two 
great   epics  of  the  Greek    heroic    age — a   ''fountain  of 
'beauty  and  delight  which  nu  man  can  over  drain  d^' 
lives  oii  in  Bj'ite  of  the  critics    and   their   rules.     The 
great  ijoenm  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Spenser,  Milton,  exhibit    ■ 
chat  unity  of  plan  and   purpose  which   the  strength  of 
a  single  mighty  mind  cannot  fail  to  impart.     There  W 
no  such   coherence   in  the  Uiad.     The    poem    which  ia 
to  tell  ufl   of  the  wi'atU  of  Achilles    and    its  inevitable 
train    of    overwhelming    disasters    is    interru|)ted    by  a 
narrative  crowded  with  the  successful  exploits  of  ohieftaina    i 
who   have    lost  all    remembrance  of  the   great   hero  of 
Phbhia.     There    is,    indeed,    a   mar%-ellous    climax;    but     i 
the  action  of  the  drama  is  not  uniformly  sustained  from 
the  beginning  to  the  'end.    The  Father  of  gods  and  men, 
who  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  Thetis  that  he  would     j 
straightway    avenge    the    wrongs    of  her   son,    is  found 
for  a,  long  season  weighing  down  the  balance  in  favour     ' 
of  his    enemies.     The    dream   which  is  sent    to    strike     | 
dismay  into   tlie  Aehsean    leaders,    inspires    them    only 
'  'i  more  resolute   courage:    yet   these   chieftains,   in 
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le  full  tide  of  success,  shelter  themseives  on  a  suddea 
ifaiiid  ft  runipaTt  und  a  trench,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
icanse  a  way  must  he  prepared  for  oanBelesa  and  in- 
Eplicable  dieaster.  The  tale  thus  pieced  together 
nies  OB  through  a  few  scenee  only  of  the  great  drama. 
iset«r  has  fallen,  hut  Dion  is  not  taken,  and  Paris, 
fl  seducer,  Btill  lives.  The  wrongs  and  the  woea  of 
elea  have  not  been  avenged,  and  it  remains  for  an- 
{toem  to  t«ll  how  Achillea  met  hi»  early  doom 
the  Weatero  Oatcs  by  the  spear  of  Paris,  If  the 
of  the  poem  ib  not  perfect,  its  niatuicr  is  not 
IvayB  faultless.  If  many  a  scene  ia  bathed  iu  a  flood 
*  beauty  and  splendour,  barren  tracts  and  stony  deserts 
it  unfreqaeatly  come  between  them.  Long  catalogaee 
'  warriors  are  tortured  into  verse,  to  meet  the  necea- 
of  oral  tradition,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  es- 
iBtte  aimiles  precedes  a  list  of  names  which  poets  in 
age  of  written  literature  dismiss  as  rapidly  as  they 
r.  The  poem  may  throughout  be  written,  as  Mr. 
Uitthew  Arnold  phrases  it,  in  the  grand  style;  but 
le  grand  style  caudeseends  to  give  us  in  language  whose 
dy  merit  is  its  simplicity,  many  a  primitive  detail  of 
hoking,  bedmaking,  and  pharmacy.  The  critics  have 
ihauated  their  ingenuity  in  the  endeavour  to  discover 
le  didactic  purpose  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Homer — 
Uek  ill  which,  we  trust,  they  never  muy  succeed, 
br  it  would  destroy  half  our  plea,sure  in  him.  The 
ttompt  to  do  so  has  involved  them  iu  a  maze  of  con- 
ndic^ons.  In  Br.  Arnold's  opinion  the  unwearied 
!M-«acrifice  and  true  tenderness  of  the  Trojan  Hector 
tood  out  in  overwhelming  conti'aat  with  the  selfish 
•ftd  implacable  vindictive uess  of  Achilles.  Iu  Mi. 
OWstoBe'a   eyes  the  aiuse  of  the   iatter  is  tbe  ea.-aae 


of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  evil  triumphs  op* 
until  the  wrongs  of  the  son  of  Feleus  are  fully  avenged. 
Before  the  tribunal  of  Colonel  Mure,  Hector  is  condemned 
as  a  savage  barbarian,  while  the  one  object  of  the  poet, 
vre  ore  told,  is  to  ahovt  that  Agamemnon  and  Achillea 
are  equally  foolish  and  equally  in  the  wrong.  To  us^ 
we  acknowledge,  that  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
Hiad  lie  neither  in  the  minute  analysis  of  ite  detaik, 
nor  in  any  fanciful  theory  of  it«  moral  purpose,  but 
in  the  moDumeutul  grandeur  of  a  poem  embracing  the 
destinies  of  gods  and  men,  and  in  a  perfection  of 
language  almost  incredible  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 
For — if  we  may  attempt  to  convey  our  general  con- 
ception of  the  poem  and  its  inspiring  theme — there  is 
tin  indescribable  charm  in  the  story  of  the  hero  who, 
while  he  fought  cheerfully  in  a  (juarrBl  which  was  not 
his  own,  knew  well  that  he  was  soon  to  die  far  away 
&om  his  father's  house.  The  spell  is  upon  us  as  soOQ 
as  we  look  on  that  glorious  form,  armed  with  the  epear 
which  none  else  can  wield,  and  endued  with  a  might 
which  no  enemy  can  withstand;  yet  itnoping  like  the 
invincible  Heracles,  before  a  master  weaker  and  meaner 
than  himself.  With  the  images  of  fierce  and  vindiotive 
passion  are  mingled  images  of  indescribable  tenderness 
and  pathos.  The  shadow  of  premature  death  rests  on 
the  bri^test  of  these  bright  heroes,  Zeus  himself 
seeks  in  vain  from  the  incsorable  Hera  a  respite  i^r 
his  son  Sarpedon,  and  tears  fall  in  rain-drops  (Vom  the 
sky  when  the  brave  Ljcian  chieftain  is  smitten  by  the 
spear  of  Patroclus.  But  Patroclus,  too,  must  die,  and 
the  tidings  of  his  death  waken  in  the  heart  of  Achilles 
a  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  a  longing  for  instant  action 
wAi'di  no  sense  of  duty,  no  passionate  entreaties,  could 
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rer  hare  I'oused.  Once  more  his  glance  strikes  t 
ito  his  enemies^  tince  more  hia  voice  riDg§  like  the 
jt6i  of  doom.  There  shall  he  a  fearfal  moumng 
his  dead  friend.  But  if  he  atUl  grasps  ite  in- 
itunble  spear,  his  armour  clothes  the  body  of  Hector, 
fhat  is  it  to  him  that  his  own  death  must  soon  follow 
[mt  of  his  greut  enemy?  There  Is  hut  one  work  for 
"m  to  do;  and  at  his  bidding  his  mother  hastens  to 
ing  him  armour  yet  more  brUliant,  from  that  Eastern 
md  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  day  of  the  great 
eugeance  haa  come.  The  old  injury  is  atoned  for  and 
cgotten.  Once  more,  as  he  arms  himself  for  the 
laughter,  a  columu  of  light  flashes  up  to  the  heaven 
the  earth  laughs  beneath  the  splendour.  His 
Id  flashes  like  the  blood-red  moon;  hia  helmet 
Jitters  like  a  star.  A  crowd  of  dazzling  images  is 
iTished  by  the  poot  ou  this  wonderful  scene  as  from 
1  inexhaustible  store-house.  Each  hair  in  the  plume 
rhich  waves  over  his  head  flames  like  burnished  gold: 
1  the  hero  makes  trial  of  his  armour  it  bears  him 
a,  bird  upon  the  wing.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  splon- 
r  the  old  warning  comes  again.  When  he  bids  his  im- 
Ml  steeds  bear  him  safely  through  the  battle,  the  horse 
Eanthus  bows  his  head  and  tells  hitn  of  the  coming 
d.  They  are  atil!  as  fleet  as  ever.  The  rays  of  the 
D  oannot  shoot  across  the  sky  more  switVly  than  they 
11  bear  his  chariot  across  the  plain;  but  the  necessity 
iudh  orders  all  things  is  stronger  and  swifter  still. 
t  length  the  victory  is  won:  the  son  of  Peleus  has 
(tunpled  on  ihe  body  of  his  enemy,  as  the  blood-red 
Ion  tramples  on  the  masses  of  vapours  which  he  scatters 
•this  setting.  His  wrath  is  over,  and  his  face  wears 
■  iilil  look  of  genial   brightness.    But   altkoiigk  tVft 
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dark  ehadow  falls  on  it  again  aa  tbe  aged  Priam  be^ 
the  body  of  hia  son,  the  coneciouSQess  of  his  own 
approacbiog  death  imparts  in  a  moment  a.  touch  of 
exceeding  Hoftnees  to  bis  imperious  vehemence^  and  his 
tears  ore  mingled  with  tlose  of  Priam.  The  poefs 
task  was  done.  He  had  -woven  together  a  marvellous 
chaplet  from  a,  long  line  of  'lost  adventures  out  of  tbe 
darkness  of  the  past."  His  hero  hud  conquered  like 
the  Ban  when  he  goes  forth  b  his  strength;  and  ho 
was  content  to  leave  him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph, 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  kindliness, 
Hod  winning  those  of  his  enemies  by  his  princely 
generosity. 

We  frankly  confess  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  Homeric 
scholiasts  and  commentators  are  the  hane  of  Hom»; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  convert  these  noble  poems 
intfl  a  subject  for  archfeological  dissection  is  to  destroy 
ihem.  Therefore  we  place  very  far  above  all  such 
analysis,  however  curious  and  instnietive,  tbe  work  of 
a  man  who  gives  to  the  English  reader  some  approach 
to  the  pleasure  which  Homer  affords  to  those  who  are 
moat  familiar  with  his  original  diction.  The  merits  of 
Iiord  Derby's  translation  3uay  he  sunmied  up  in  one 
word — it  is  eminently  atiractive;  it  is  instinct  with 
life;  it  may  be  read  with  fervent  interest;  and  though 
it  does  not  rival  Pope  in  the  charm  of  versification,  it 
is  immeasurably  nearer  than  Pope  to  the  text  of  the 
original.  K  we  ask  ourselves  whence  tbeso  qualities 
are  derived,  we  suspect  it  is  from  the  living  interest 
and  individuality  Lord  Derby  has  thrown  into  his  work. 
Cowper  was  a  more  perfect  master  of  English  blank 
verse  than  Lord  Derby,  yet  his  translation  of  Homer 
is  cold  and  repulsive;  and  of  the  innumerous  experiments 
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vhich  hare  been  made  id  our  own  time, 

the  ordeal  of  a  second  reading.  We  ihink 
t  Lord  Derby's  trunslation  will  not  only  be  read,  but 
ver  again.  If  that  he  eu,  it  will  endure. 
We  say  that  Lord  Derby  has  thrown  life  int«  his 
Jit.  It  is  uot  a  esBt  but  a  copy,  and  a  copy  wrought 
irltb  spirit  and  genius,  and  whatever  is  done  with  true 
jceniua  bears  in  it  something  of  the  mind 
I  epiiags  ftom.  Thue  it  is  that  we  are  coolimiall^r 
lemiuded,  in  reading  this  translation,  of  the  euros  of 
even  the  modulations  of  voice,  which 
!  Lord  Derby's  own  oriitory.  It  is  Homer, 
fiait  Homer  recited  by  Lord  Derby,  and  in  tones  ex- 
tremely familiar  to  un.  Indeed,  we  ure  convinced  that 
1  Derby's  command  of  the  sister  art«  of  eloquence 
iwd  elocution  has,  perhaps  u noons i-ioualy  to  himsell', 
irea  Ui  this  poetical  work  its  dir<liiiguitilung  merit. 
1r.  Arnold  haj^  with  truth  Teraarked  that  the  firat 
aslity  of  Homer  is  that  be  is  rapid:  he  flows  directly 
id  swiftly  Howards,  whether  it  be  in  simple 
r  in  passages  of  deep  emotion.  The  laborious 
ad  the  suspended  rhythm  of  English  blank  verse  are 
ot  only  unknown,  but  utterly  repugnant,  to  the  6reck 
hapsodist.  This  flowing  style,  as  if  the  poet  poured 
lii  deaoant  without  once  drawing  breath,  is  precisely 
Aat  Lord  Derby  has  caught  so  happily.  Anyone  who 
Mempta  to  read  this  version  aloud  will  at  once  perceive 
^•(reagily  'the  numbei's  came,'  The  Homeric  hexameters 
!  an  independence  wholly  foreign  to  the  more  com- 
ited  hexameters  of  Virgil;  and  the  sequence  of 
B  is  kept  so  distinct,  that  one  is  commonly  dis- 
led  before  the  next  is  introduced;  but  harsh  invo- 
Intians  give  to  Cowpers    translation  a  stifl'  and  BliVleA 
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oharaowr,  from  which  Lord  Derby's  version  is  wholif 
free,  It  is  rme  of  the  first  duties  of  a  translator  to 
constniut  his  sentenceB  as  closely  after  the  maiMor  of 
the  original  as  the  idiom  of  another  language  will 
permit:  but  the  intrioate  syntax  aud  inverted  con- 
etraotioQS  «f  Cowper  are  not  auggCBted  by  anj'thing  in 
the  Btyle  of  Homer^  and  Lord  Derby  has  happily  retained 
in  his  verseii  that  lucidity  aud  simplicity  of  arrangement 
which  make  him  so  clear  and  captivating  as  an  orator. 
He  has  also  employed  many  of  those  artifices  of  language 
wbioh  give  emphasis  to  his  speeches.  Sometimes,  in-  1 
deed,  these  artifices  are  aot  strictly  defensible  in  a 
traoflator.  Thus  to  take  the  very  first  words  of  the 
Iliad:—  I 

'Of  Poleua'  son,  AchilleE,  sing  oh!    Muae,  , 

The  vengeance  deep  and  deadly.'  , 

Every  traiislator  before  Lord  Derby  had  suug  of  the  i 
viralh  of  Achilles:  with  a  disposition  tfl  give  intensity 
W»d  expression,  and  u  tastn  for  alliteration  which  is  iiot 
a  very  good  taste,  ho  makes  the  M^viv  ovXofifv^y 
'the  vmigtance  deep  and  deadly.'  Prosody  would  have 
been  statisfied  with  the  word  anger;  but  the  terms 
chosen  by  Lord  Derby,  though  not  certainly  identical 
with  ihose  of  the  original,  have  the  virtue  of  biting 
on  the  English  ear.  So,  too,  in  numerons  passages  be 
has  given  extreme  force  and  edge  to  the  verse  by  fonus 
of  language  more  common  in  our  elder  dramatists  than 
in  our  epic  poeta.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  wtitea  like 
an  orator  that  Lord  Derby  allows  no  competitor  to 
ohalteoge  the  claims  of  the  heroic  blank  verse;  and 
80  far  as  it  regards  the  Iliad,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  his  judgment.  But  if  Mr,  Worsley,  whoe« 
iruislatiuu   of   the    Odyssej-    we    noticed    in    a    fonnq^B 
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j  hos  failed  to  reproduce  tbe  language  of  Honm 

ittt  rigid  precision,  he  has  shown  bow  well  the  Speii- 
srian  sUDxa  may  serve  to  imbue  the  merely  English 
•  with  the  true  Homeric  spirit.  The  adoption  of 
■s;  rhyming  metre  invokes  the  daoger  of  undue  nmpli- 
eation,  uod  the  still  more  mischievous  tempt-ation  to 
Utroduce  modern  sentiment.  But  if  the  many  forms 
if  metre,  Spenserian,  Hexameter,  HendeutLsyllabio,  chosen 
f  Utr.  Worsley,  Dean  AJford  and  others,  may  leave 
1  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  metre  beat  fitted  for  a 
rersion  of  the  Odyssey,  the  more  general  consent  of 
tanBUtors  has  given  it  preference  to  blank  verse  for 
the  Diad.  We  therefore  hope  that  we  have  seen  the 
I  of  Homeric  translation  in  hexameters,  which  are 
tametere  only  in  name.  The  anapsastic  jingle  which 
inuiB  through  them  all,  carries  with  it  its  own  con- 
inatioa:  the  rhymed  heroic  metre  iovohea  an  amoimt 
bf  amplification  to  which  tlie  requirementB  of  the 
are  as  notliing. 
With  reference  to  this  clans  of  rhymed  versions  of 
,  Mr.  Gladstone's  translation  of  the  first  Book 
(  the  Iliad  into  the  trochaic  metre,  of  fifteen  syllables 
ila  the  line,  raises  some  new  questions:  but  it  is  con- 
Ensedly  an  experiment  which  must  be  carried  out  on 
A  hrgfit  scale  before  these  qnestions  can  bo  conclusively 
iwered.  The  metre  is  admirably  suited  to  the  English 
.laogoage;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  handles  it  with  not  a 
'Bule  of  the  force  and  skill  which  Mr.  Tennyson  exhibits 
in  'Loekaley  Hall':  but  a  metre  which  is  magnificent 
in  s  ballad  may  become  monotonous  and  combersomc 
I  epic  poem.  His  version  is  both  vigorous  and 
'■wiial,  hut  in  the  short  compass  of  a  few  hundred 
Hmj  It  betrays  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  all  itymlu^ 
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tranaUtion.  To  moci  ihc  demutide  of  the  i 
ObditUine  hat  bottn  itbltK«iI  ant  merely  ui  ami>lif)'  but 
to  invem  new  facta.  t'hr>Bes  Htltn*  to  the  row  of 
the  Mtn,  instuad  of  Kalkini:  along  the  beucli;  the 
A^BBHiiH  irr  ihc  siils  GIUtifE:  with  the  wiod,  uiid  kew 
the  boonk  of  the  wav«»  as  theji  tta^h  a^min^i  (he  gidw 
«f  llie  »hip.  A(iullo  swM-p-t  ainug.  not  like  night.,  but 
Hks  the  nightfall;  and  this  is  mit  the  idea  exprewtd 
by  the  WordB  wmi  e'sixa!;.  The  tuoming  is  said  {■*77) 
Ui  dawn  Hjmn  thx  court,  tner«l}'  becHBae  Odysseus  and 
hia  {Miupaiiioiin  are  returuiug  'tu  the  great  Acbfean  host.' 
WhoD  I'hwbuN  Hhoots  hia  dart,  a  whole  clause  is  inserted 
to  Dinku  lip  tho  couplet: — 

■Ixiudly  clanged  the  bow  of  silver,  an  the  bitter  arrows  du^.' 
A  graver  ofajeotion  arises  tVum  (he  un-Homeric  air  thus 
thmwu  over  many  paitsagos  of  the  poem.  There  is 
eamething  almost  gT«tet^<tue  in  the  notion  of  the  am- 
brosial locks  'startitig  from  ihe  teiupluii'  of  Zeus,  when 
he  bows  his  htad  m  assent  to  the  prayer  of  Thetis. 
The  iioet,  it  b  true,  sa.vs  that  Dlyupus  whs  shalceD, 
but  he  does  not  aay  that  the  luouniain  'reel'd  beneath 
'hiQi,  root  find  xunwnit,  nic/i  and  md-  Blank  vene 
ia  not  likely  to  betruj-  a  tnuislator  into  exaggerations 
which,    almost  more  than  mere  inaccuracies,    are  Iftelj 

I  give  the  Knglish  reader  a  false  idea  of  the  original. 
The  cajMibilities  of  Bogliah  blank  verse  are  great;  tbfl 
olgectiuna  which  may  he  ui^ed  against  it  are,  in  com- 
poHaoiii,  trifling.     We  therefore  agree  with  Lord  Derby 

I  his   choice   of  a  metre;    aud   we  think  that  for  the 
istating  Homer   he    has    adopted  a  style 
t  exoellenee. 

I    another    disputed   point  we   entertain  ooo- 
poiibt  of  the  wisdom  ol'  his  decision.     It  is 
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Strtjunly  a  ooaceBsiou— nod  a  hard  conce^sioa — lo  the  ^ 
irior  toijte  and  scbolarebip  of  former  times,  and  P 
ibitfi  of  diction  still  curropt  in  ihis  country,  to 
uined  the  Latin  names  of  the  Homeric  divinittM 
id  Gtill  more  those  of  the  tribea  and  races  meDtioned 
i  the  Biad,  iu  preference  to  their  true  and  ori^oal 
eeigtiatlons.  The  practice  of  arriving  at  the  Greek 
mgnsge  sod  mythology  through  the  Latin,  which  had 
Kvuled  for  so  many  ages,  renders  many  of  the  Greek 
jnes  unfamiliar  to  a  modern  eye.  Hera.  Aree.  and 
[eph»atus  are  not  the  Juno,  Mars,  and  Vulcan  of  oitr 
and  wheu  Mr.  Grote  in  his  history  rightly 
tttored  to  these  beings  their  proper  appellations  (which 
[uently  have  an  important  significance)  he  incurred 
nme  charge  of  pedantry.  There  is  a  (toint,  difHonlt 
9  hit  or  to  avoid,  at  which  a  man  who  sets  everybody 
light,  and  declares  war  on  established  usage,  however 
iidicvlous  it  may  be,  becomes  a  pedant:  thut  is,  until 
1  bas  brought  other  people  round  to  his  opinion. 
Dpon  the  whole,  however,  we  could  wish  that  Lord 
)erby  had  made  the  esperimeiLt,  aa  Mr.  Worsley  has 
lone  with  success  in  hia  traaslatton  of  the  'Odyseey.' 
t  &  happy  inconsistency  he  has  preserved  the  Greek 
1  and  Pallas  in  place  of  the  Latin  Mercury  and 
iaerva:  Aphrodite  is  a  more  poetical  name  than  Venus, 
1  than  Jupit«r,  and -with  the  aid  of  the  best  writers 
I  scholars,  the  mythological  terminology  of  Greece 
b  gradually  be  brought  back  to  the  true  standard, 
ne  progiess  has  already  been  made  in  tbe 
t  direction  at  ihe  Universities, 
We  now  proceed  to  introduce  to  the  reader  some 
tpeeimeDii  of  Lord  Derby's  performance,  and  we  shall  do 
W  in  tho  way  of  comparison  with  similar  paasageH  ftom 
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the  tranalation  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  a  shon  frai_ 
recently  published  by  the  Poet  Laureate.    In  Mr.  Wri| 
version,    as    in    that    of  Lord  Derby,    there 
force,  beauty,  and  pathoa.     His  fidelity  to  lb 
is  on  the  whole   more  strict :    but  Lord  Derby's 
latiou  is  more  etiuable,    and  far  more  free  from  i 
and  sentences  which  have  nothing  but  metre  to  distinj 
them    trom    flat    and    insipid   prose. 
Mr,  Wright's  Iliad  conatautly  break  the  flow  of  passij 
in  which    everything    depends    on    perfect    smooths 
as   well   as    sustained   vigour.      Thus    the    outbursn 
passion,   in  which  the  pent-up    wrath  of  Achilles  I 
utterance,  becomes  by  comparison  tame  under  Mr.  Wrij 
treatment ; — 

'-0  clothed  with  insolence,  rapacious  chief, 


I  came  not  to  avenge  a,  private  wrong. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Trojans:    they 
Ne'er  drove  away  the  berda  or  steeds  of  min 
Nor  roamed  injurious  o'er  my  fruitful  fields 
1b.  fertile  Phthia,  for  between  ua  lie 
Far-shadowing  mountains  and  the  roaring  se 
Thy  cauee  espimsing,  and  at  thy  behest 
We  came  to  Troy,   0  most  unblushing  chief, 
Not  on  our  own  "behalf,  but  to  redress 
Wrongs  suffered  by  thy  brother  aud  by  thee. 
Thou  dog  in  BhamelessnesB.'  (Wrights  Biad.) 

The  lines  of  Lord  Derbj-  not  only  have  more  foroe 
w»l  beauty,  but  they  are  altogether  more  true  to  the 
original: — 

'01   clothed  in  BhameleaBncasl    oh.  sordid  soul, 
How  canst  thou  hope  that  any  Greek  for  thee 
Will  brave  the  toils  of  travel  or  of  war? 
Weil  dost  thou  know  tlat  'twas  no  teud  of  mine 
With  Troy's  brave  sons  that  brought  me  here  in  arnia; 
They  never  did  me  wrong;    they  never  drove 
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My  cattl"  or  my  liorees     never  sought 

la  PKtiiia  s  fertile  life  austatmng  Gelds 

To  waste  the  crope     for  wide  hetween  us  luy 

The  shadowy  mountnms  and  the  roai'ing  sea. 

With  thee    O  void  of  shame '    with  th«e  we  sailed. 

For  MoneUus  and  for  thee,  ingrate, 

Glory  and  fame  on  Trojan  crests  to  win. 

(Bk.  I,  168.) 
la  sotdidoegs  of  Agamemnon's  soul  has 
bt  Wright^s  veraion,  while  a  single  image  has  takm 
if  plaoe  of  the  far  more  beantifn),  because  i 
aSniW,  epithet  which  Lord  Derby  has  carefully  preserve^ 
ihia  'shadowy'  mountainB.  Here,  as  in  Homer, 
Ive  the  Tagueness  which  brings  before  the  mind  not 
«]j  the  Ifing  shadows  cast  by  the  everlasting  hills  on  the 
^vos  which  lie  etrctohcd  at  their  feet,  but  the  shade 
IrMch  sleeps  beneath  the  deep  forest  or  in  the  dells  which 
tt  ann  has  never  pierced,  the  interchange  of  light  and 
brkneBB  on  the  rugged  mouutaio  sides  or  the  mantle 
^a  mist  which  wraps  their  forms  in  unearthly  majesty. . 
Lord  Derby  has  rightly  felt  iJiat  in  an  attempta 
0  reproduce  the  great  epic  of  Homer,  there  must  1 
1  amplification,  and  some  little  insertion  of  i 
We  do  not  care,  therefore,  to  notice  sliglV| 
or  inaccuracies.  Achilles  may  not  perhaps  sm 
Q  Agamemnon: — 
»To  Phthia  now  I  go :  so  better  far 
To  steer  my  homeward  conrse  and  leave  thee  here, 
Dishonoured  as  thou  art,  noT  Uke^  I  deera. 
To  fill  thy  coffers  with  the  spoils  of  war,' 
or  has  Homer  all  that  Lord  Derby  puts  into  the  rep^ 
r  Agamemnon: — 
'Ply  then,  if  such  thy  mindl  I  ask  thee  not 
On  my  account  te  stay ;  others  there  are 
Will  auard  my  honour  and  avenge  my  cause.' 

m.  I,  207.)   ' 
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t  Vn|kL   tW  twbnoe  is  struck   b;  >  corT«s))aiid 
fa  ■  gliiilliliini.  Ti^ar,   and   irae  poetic   bsautf. 

V*  an  awMHWi  uf  dt'itkg  Lunl  Derby   i 
i^M  ig  Ama  t^ing  a  mere  rra^roent  tVom  hie  I 
B  ^  naber  tnra  lo  tbe  es4]ui?ite    pusage  in  whitl 
Ift  «B  tkc  iiBplicitf  of  t))«  Uotu^c  [Kiet,  Audi 
h  (ht  ale  af  ber  virly  sorrows,  and  with  all  Iiis  1 
IH^  HacMr  seeks  to  Mimfotl  btT: — 
■Thaft  mot.  itv  wife,  that  l>>-  such  tlimiRhlx  m  thea 
31^  ta«rt  bas  ne'er  be^n  vron?:  Iiut  1  should  blu*' 
IW  kee  lb«  man  and  loiig-mbed  dunes  of  Tro;, 
If  Bk>  »  cowsnl  I  oould  than  the  tight. 
Sir  Koald  mj  »oul  the  lesson  of  my  yiiath 
S»  fe  forfeit  whose  bonrt  it  itill  has  been 
fc  tW  for«-fr"iit  ot  battle  to  be  found. 
Cfaiyail  with  my  father's  glory  and  my  own. 
Ta*  m  my  inmost  soul  too  well  1  know. 
■"*""  '  I  come  when  tlis  oor  aacred  Troy 

'Ti'a  nice  and  Prinm's  royal  self 
.  iinimou  min  l)e  o'eithrown. 
i. oughts  of  Troy's  impending  fate, 
iinr  royal  Priam's  woe-s. 
''K.-ihreii.  numerous  imd  brave, 
?  linnds  laid  {jrnstrHte  in  the  dust. 
/  wring  my  heart  a»  tboaghta  of  tbee, 
■  of  freedom  lost!' 

(Bk.  VI,  aSa.) 

S-of  compsrisoD  U  fimiisheil  by  &  p 
1  Mr.  Teunyson  hus  inserted  in  tl 

(  ktest  volame   of  poems.     These  lilU 
Mte  have  a  stamp  of  individimUty  i 
I  whiali    belong  t«   the   liighee 

\  and  aea-like  roared  his  host. 
or  awesting  borses  froEii  the  yoke, 
k\At  chariot  bound  his  o~  ~ 
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1  Erijiu  Uie  city,  and  goodly  ehei 
ihey  drove,  ami  lioney-hearteil  </ 
And  bread  from  nut  the  Lonses  brought.  and'Lgaj)! 
Tbeir  firewood,  and.  the  winds  from  iifl'  the  jilain 
Boiled  the  rich  Bavonr  far  into  the  heaven. 
And  thoee  all  night  upon  the  bridge  of  war 
Sat  glorying:   many  a  6re  before  them  blazed, 
Ab  whea  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  muon 
Look  beautiful,  when  &I1  the  winds  are  laid. 
And  erery  height  comes  oat.  and  jutting  jicak. 
And  -valley,  and  the  immeaaurable  heavens 
Bnwk  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  start 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdena  in  his  heart. 
So  many  a  fire  between  tbe  shipe  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blamed,  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain;   and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  tbe  blaze  of  huming-  fire: 
And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood, 
Hard  by  tbeir  chariots,  wailing  for  the  dawn.* 
le  Beci'et    of  true    poetic   diction    is  to   give   an 

Briehable   stamp    and    viEible   cliaracter  to  eauh  bc 

ord  Derby's  line:— 

'FqII  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war, 


All  night  they  cani])ed, 
less  eonceotrated  than  Mr.  Tennyson's,  but  perhaj 
«  accurate  and  intelligibb 

We  add    the   whole    passage,    which   is  wonderfully 
3,  in  Lord  Derby's  words.     We  only  regret    that  in 
ihmt  line  ho  has  missed  the  ^champing  golden  grain,' 
1  onjy  t«thered  the  horses  beside  the  chariots:- 
*XliuB  Hector  spoke;  the  Trojans  ohouted  loud. 
Xhea  from  the  yoke  the  sweating  steeds  they  loosed,. 
And  tethered  eaoh  beside  their  several  cars. 
JTest  from  the  city  speedily  they  brought 
Oxen  and  sheep,  the  luscious  wine  procured, 
Brought  bread  from  nut  their  houses,  and  good  stoi 
Of  fuel  gathered.    Wafted  from  the  plain 
The  winds  to  heaven  the  savoury  odours  bore, 
FuU  of  iiroud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war 
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All  night  Ihey  camped,  and  frequent  blazed  their  fipsa:  " 

At  when  in  heaven  aroutiil  the  glittering  moon 

The  stars  shine  brislit  amid  the  brenthless  air, 

And  every  crftj  and  every  jutting'  peRk 

Stands  boldly  forth,  and  every  forest  glade. 

Ev'n  to  the  gates  ol'  heaven  is  opened  wide 

The  bonndlcBB  sky;  shiDca  each  particular  star 

Distinct;   joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd's  heart; 

So  bright,  ao  thickly  scattered  o'er  tlie  pla'" 

Befora  the  walla  of  Troy,  between  the  ship 

And  Xanthus'  etream,   the  Trojans'  watubfit 

A  thousand  firea  burnt  brigfhtly,  and  round  each 

Sat  fifty  warriorB  in  the  ruddy  glare; 

With  atore  of  provender  before  thein  laid, 

Bsirley  and  rye,  the  tethered  horses  stood 

Beside  the  care,  and  waited  for  the  morn.' 

(Bk.  Vin,  G43.) 

Not  a  few  among   the   readers  of  this  translation  may 
be  tempt«d  to  think   that  Lord  Derby's  cui-e  has  beau 
chiefly  devoted  to  a,  finished  rendering  of  the  Homeric 
einiileB;    hut  that  his  happiest  efforts  are  not  confined 
to  such  passaRea,  is  amply  proved  by  the  truly  splendid 
lineB  which  describe  the  oneet  of  Hector  on  the  defences 
of  the  Achceans  with   the   huge   rock  in  his  hands,  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  Book  of  the  Iliad: — 
'Close  to  the  g'ate  he  stood,  and  plantings  firm 
His  foot  to  give  bis  arm  its  utmost  power, 
Pull  on  the  middle  dashed  the  mighty  maas. 
The  hinges  both  gave  way;   the  ponderous  atone 
Fell  inwards;    widely  ([ap|'d  the  opening  gates; 
Nor  might  the  bars  within  the  blow  sustain; 
This  way  and  that  the  severed  portals  flew 
Before  the  crashing  missile.    Dark  as  night 
His  lowering  brow,  great  Hector  sprang  within; 
Bright  flashed  the  brazen  armour  on  hit  breast, 
As  through  the  gates,  two  jav'lins  in  his  hand, 
He  sprang;   the  gods  except,  no  power  might  laef 
That  onset;  blazed  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire. 
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Then  io  the  Trojftiis  taroing  Ui  tlis  throug. 
He  called  alourt  to  aoale  the  lofty  wall.' 
Vo  doubt  «veD  here  it  would  be  |)OSBible  lo  fasten  on 
iS  few  espressioDs  which  do  not  Btrictljr  represent  tbust! 
lOf  the  originai.  Homer  speaks  of  Hector  nut  as  wishing 
to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  power,  but  a.<t  anxione  ihat 
bis  weapon  shoold  not  fall  abort  of  itd  mark,  nnd  again 
he  describes  the  hinges  not  merely  as  giving  way,  bat 
im  off  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  But  these  are 
really  no  defects,  while  the  Hues  bring  before  us  the 
marvellous  sucoessiou  of  terrific  images,  each  hjgbtening 
the  effect  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  nntil  we  feel 
that  no  other  English  translation  has  thus  enabled  us 
to  enter  iuto  the  full   spirit  of  Homer  himself. 

Of  all  the  splendid  incidents  in  the  Iliad  few  are 
more  mftgoiHeent  than  the  aiming  of  Achilles:  and  the 
(iriginal  has  lost  little  of  its  power,  its  grace  and  its 
iWuly  iti  Lord  Derby's  hand: — 

-Thick  as  tlie  snow-flakes  that  from  heaven  descend 
Before  the  sky-bom  Boreas'  chilling  blast. 
So  thick  outpouring  &om  the  ships  the  etreom 
Of  helmets  polished  bright,  and  bossy  shields, 
Anrl  breaatplatea  firmly  brac'd,  and  aehen  apeara; 
Their  brightness  flashed  to  heaven,  and  laughed  the  earth 
Beneath  the  brazen  glara     Loud  rang  the  tramp 
Of  armed  men. — Achilles  in  the  midst, 
The  godiike  chief,  in  daziling  arms  arrayed. 
His  teeth  were  gnasbing  audibly:   his  eye 
Blazed  with  the  light  of  fire;   but  in  his  heart 
Was  grief  unbearable.' 
le   breastplate  wrought  by  Hephaestus  in  the   far-off 
£asiem  land  covers  his  broad  chesty    his  silver-stndded 
Kvord  is  ftting  over  his  shoulder.     From  his  vast  shield 
ire  gleams 

'K  light  refulgent  as  the  full-orbed  moon;  

Oi'  as  to  seamen  o'er  the  wave  is  borne 


The  watoh-fires'  light,  which  liiph  n 
Some  shepherd  kindJ^a  in  his  lonely  fold, 
As  they  reluctant  by  the  alorniy  windn, 
Far  from  their  friends,  are  o'er  the  watere  driven 
So  from  Acliillefi'  shield  brigbt,  richly  WTOught, 
The  light  was  thrown.    The  weighty  helm  he  r 
And  placed  it  on  his  head;  the  plumed  helm 
b'hone  like  a  star,  ai»^  waved  the  hairs  of  go" ' 
Thick  set  by  Vulcan  in  the  gleaming  crest. 
Then  ail  the  arms  Achilles  proved  to  know 
If  well  they  fitted  to  hi«  graeefui  limbs; 
Like  winge  tlicv  teemed  to  lift  him  from  the  f 
(Bk.  XIX.  4 

In  the  struggle  which  immediately  follows  godit  and  tt 
powers  human  and  Huperhunian,  are  mingled  togei 
in  one  wild  turmoil.  In  Mr.  Grote's  judgment  the  ^ 
of  such  a  conflict  led  the  poet  to  indulge  in 
CODO^ptions  which  are  either  bewildering  or  oppresBi 
but  there  ts  a  point  of  view  from  which  this  mighty  Tji" 
becomes  the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the 
throws  a  singular  light  on  the  origin  of  the  poem, 
the  uucoulhness  of  the  images,  if  uncouth 
nowhere  breaks  the  cveu  flow  and  sustained  vigonl 
liord  Derby's  tranalation.  From  the  struggle 
the  river  complain?  that  his  'lovely  stream  is  filled  ^ 
dead'  and  cannot  pour  its  current  to  the  a 
Gtoried  to  the  last  fight,  at  the  close  of  which  we. '4 
Achilles  trampling  on  the  corpse  of  the  bravest  i 
best  of  all  the  Ilia 

ffloHsv  hair,  a .„ 

graceful  c 

while,  hoping  against  hope,  his  wife  Andromache  i 
nuking  ready  for  his  victorious  return.  The  sud^ 
rush  o^^pot^lcpn,  and  the  sounds  of  irrepressible  a 
rou^'         ■Ifcars 
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Then  from  the  house  she  rodieil  like  no*  diitntcL 
With  benting  hrait;   And  vHh  her  went  {hw  iu>td4  j 
Jlntwben  the  tower  she  reachpd.  where  rtood  Ow  c 
And  moTiiited  on  the  trail,  and  looked  anmed. 
And  saw  tJie  body  trailing  in  the  duflt. 
Which  the  fleet  steeds  -nrere  dragging  to  the  (tii|ii, 

A  sudden  dni'kneaB  oTCrspread  her  

Backward  fthe  fell,  and  gaE|>eil  her  spirit  a 
Far  off  were  flung  the  adorument!  of  her  hntL 
The  net.  the  fillet,  and  the  woven  hands.' 

(Bk.  XXn,  550.} 
;  closing  scenes  of  the  poem  are  reudered  with 
ity.     The  victory   of  Achilles  is  nchiered:    1) 
7  success  onl^  makes  bira   feel    the  more  Iioy 
thing  is  the   life  of  mortal  man.     ilis  own  Iietm  i 
It  of  grief,  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  grief  f 
I  leiiisfolk  who  must  soon  Ijemoan  liiin  iLt  home; 
fore  him  kneelH  a.  weak  and  aged  n 
mgujali  deeper  etill  moved  by  a  generous  impulse 
'He  rose  sod  with  his  huid  the  aged  sire 
□e  rained,  and  thns  with  gentle  words  addressed: 
"Alaa!    what  Borrows,  poor  old  man,  are  thine? 
How  conld'st  thon  venture  to  the  Grecian  sliips 
Alone  and  to  the  presence  of  a  man 
Whose  hand  hath  slain  so  many  of  thy  » 
Han;  and  hrave?   an  iron  heart  is  thine; 
But  sit  tbou  on  this  seat;   and  in  our  hpsrt*, 
Though  filled  with  grief,  let  na  that  grief  m 
For  woeful  lamentation  nought  ax-ails. 
Sach  is  the  thread  the  Gods  for  mortal*  vpiii. 
(Bk.  XXir,  fi 
I,  but  a  little  while  after  the  1&»I  rii«it  liad  b«CD  ] 
the  body  of  Patroclns.  the  chiefUiiM>  of  Ili'> 
nnil  the  fancral  pile  -if  IIeel«r.     Priuii  it  tbne  i 
Kaha,  and  Aailrvmiai^e,  aikd  Pari*,  the  t 
Ittt  ilief  and  ruto-.    btu  jct  aatitiu^  mti.nd 
|iy  »  more  biiing  p»ia, — 
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'The  daaghter  of  the  coda  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divin^y  fair.' 
It  waa    meet   that  the  lay  uf  Ilion    Bhould    close  with 
parting   words    of  love   froiu    her  whose    fatal    gift   of 
heauty  had  deluged  the  earth  with  blood:- — 
'Hector,  of  all  my  brethren  dearest  thoul 
True,  godlike  Paris  ciaimB  mo  hs  his  wife. 
Who  bore  me  hither.    Would  I  then  had  died ! 
But  twenty  years  have  jjaased,  aince  here  I  came, 
And  left  my  native  land;   yet  ne'er  from  thee 
I  heard  one  Boornf^il,  one  degradiug  wurd; 
And  when  li?om  others  I  have  borne  reproach, 
Thy  brothara,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers'  wives, 
Or  moth er^l for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind, 
Ev'n  as  a  fuiherl — thou  haat  checked  thom  stUl 
With  tender  feeling  and  with  gentle  words.' 
Wo  have  followed  Lord  Derby   through    some    portiona 
of  a  poem  which  the  judgment  of  the   ancient  and  tha 
modem  world  pronounces  the  finoet  epio  ever  written, 
and  we  do   not   hesitate  to  say  that  his   translation  is 
one  which  conveys  no  unworthy  or  inadequate   idea  of 
the   original.     Its    great   merit   is,    as    we    observed  in    ' 
commencing    these  remarks,    that  it  can   ho  read    with 
pleasure;    and  although  the  matchless  art  iu  which  Pope 
handled  the  heroic  couplet  males  his  translalion  of  the 
Homeric    poems    unapproachable  in   its   own  form,    yet 
Lord  Derby  has   given  to  England  a  version  far   more 
closely  allied  to  the  original    and  superior  to  any  that 
has    yet    been    attempted    in    the    blank    verse    of  i 
laaguuge.    We  hope  that  restored  health  and  contlnuod 
leisure   may  induce  him  to  turn  for  further  recreation 
to  the   charming   pages   of  the  'Odyssey,"    and   that  in. 
two  or  three  years  more  he  may  complete  a  task  which 
deserves  to  give  him  a  lasting   place  in  our  literature. 


EDHCND     KEAX.- 


geneTatioti    lias     passed    amy 
inglislt]    actor   of  modern   timeg 
ive  in  KiclimoDd  Churcbjtud.     For  1 
nucmporaries,    Jlr.    Procter  wruie  a  alcet«br> 

think  a  nut  too  generotu.  life  of  ike  ixtaiitokle  ' 
Miedian.  Various  biographicHl  Dotices  of  iiim  falkrVMl 
;  intervals.  And  aovi — to  lefteeh  ibe  iDeBHirio  iT 
tdi  of  Ketin'g  contemporariea  aa  Binrir*.  and  l«  fi\r 
more  i'uU  end  elaborate  portrait  of  the  Itmg-dejmnci 
1013'  of  the  theatre  to  a  new  getierautin  »hich  knov 
lusler-mind  upon  our  taaay  btaget — Mr.  Uawktas 
writteii  3  work  which  luauifesta  teal,  ioAuuj. 
VermM  of  critical  power,  and  a  somewhat  oter-aboandinz 
lerUBitj'  of  spirit. 

There  is  duo  especial  point  of  Tiew  in  which  tlwM 
aluiue»  will  be  fotiud  useful.    Whenerer  an  old  admirer 
ISdaiund  Kean  speakH  with   enthaaiaam  of  him  who 
I    ideuti&ed    with   Shylock.    Richard,    Hamlet,    '. 

I  Othello,  he  is  taunted  with  being  a  laudator 
V  ooti.    He  in  treated  with  no  more  candid  < 

II  Dryden    had   for   the  old    gentlemen  of  bin  tin 
),  he  said,   because  they  hod  supped  in  their  mIU 

nja  wilfa  Beu  JousoD,  in  the  Apollo,  fooluihlj  thou| 
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theniaclrea  capuble  of  defiuicig  the  droniittjc  tjuulity  of 
Mr,  Dryden  and  hia  fellows.  So,  t*o,  the  FarisiaiiB 
who  praised  the  Arlfquin  of  Domiuique,  were  censured 
by  those  who  thought  hia  successor,  Ghertirdi,  was 
great  in  that  once  fumous  character — uo  trace  of  which. 
stage  personage  lives  in  the  mute  dancer  of  moderu 
fioutomime.  The;  who  deplore  that  the  great  throiM 
of  tragedy  is  unoccupied  are  met  with  the  remark,  that  , 
they  oan  only  praise  that  to  whieh  they  were  long  I 
ftocustoued,  and  that  doubtless,  when  Edmund  Kean 
was  young,  the  old  stagers  showered  their  wreaths  of 
honour  on  Kemhie  and  his  school.  Mr.  Hawkins  hu 
rendered  esuellent  service  in  showing  that  such  an  ide& 
ia  entirely  without  foundation.  V^ien  Edmund  Keui 
first  hurst  upon  the  town,  there  was  scarcely  the  faintest 
protest  against  the  al!  but  univeraal  acolamalion  with 
which  he  was  saluted  as  the  master  of  his  art.  The 
whole  Kemble  school  perished  out  til'  sight  and  heariug 
before  the  energy,  earnestness,  fire,  and  the  truths  ' 
nature  of  Kean.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  i 
older  school  was  without  great  ijualities.  What  i 
best  of  that  quality  resided  almost  exclusively  in  Mrs. 
Siddons.  The  ''paw  aud  pause'  which  Mrs.  Crawford 
noticed  as  its  peculiarity  seems  to  have  been  most  pro- 
minent in  John.  Charles  Kemble  was  do  tragedian  at 
all,  but  a  comedian,  whose  weak  voice  marred  his  very 
best  intentions.  They  all,  however,  had  distinct  enuncia- 
tion; and  an  excellent  thing  it  is.  John  Kembie's  pro- 
nunoiatiou,  indeed,  made  dreadful  assault  and  battery  O 
many  English  words;  but  however  he  aud  his  uttered 
the  words,  they  were  clearly  audible,  though  in  Charles  ■ 
s  thin  as  a  thread.  A  moderu  actor  is 
I  deJiver   Hamlet's    instruction   to    the    players, 


Tiul)it«  nil   the  ral««  m  the  Ujiaf  *t  tfcoa  4 
lie  tiuly   half  beanl   (.-vt-a  wbcn   laaleiL 

EdmoiK]  KBia   f->:iii<1  uBiTenal  aeaeftane  x  »  M* 
lu:u    critics  v«re    eximnclf   t«v«i«.   wiadafy^  «cC 
(jualified  for  ilteir  Uak.  md  ImJ  ■*  f0«nal  aBqMaMan 

Could  ItatrUi  be  otIi«r«i>c.     n«  vev  icw  ^oMirf  *■> 
be  meftsared  hy  tbe  Iu^ImM  fCaadM4.  m4  k  ■»  iiMi 

1  to  the  beiEfai.  He  fii  art  Mfc  a  f  i  irJM  «  Bfevj 
li&ue,  and  lime  to  derelof^  ^<'^W  **  ^  *»  ^^B* 
lie  broaght  fi>Kan«  pj  clut  tkaCn.  n  l^!4.  fe  aaMOad 
liis  eqnalitj-  with  (be  fnawet  Ktaoi  fc*  ba«  w:  mJ 
he  waa  found  lo  be  more  ihaa  ofiKl — s^oW.  k  ift> 
tilder  ds}^  huverra  gnsU  an  attw  mjSc  W  m  A* 
plays  of  ordinar>~  Koilims,  W  va*  ae««i  a«niBn4  a» 
fttring  coD^Himaied  bU  gnanca*  t3]  hr  had  ^•■o' 
Umeelf  an  intelli^iit  inlerpreler  «t  AaLffnpKa  ^b*^ 

ts  and  a  noble  ici<Ketslame  of  Skk^yeana  hoaaft^ 
Ban  tner  tbe  oaine^  nf  mw  ..f  Urn  m»m   fi  iiui'tiJ 

rs  «a  our  ^ta^e,    and   jns   «3]    I 
AinouB  ihey  oii^bt  be  is  ranow  pwlA,  ik^  i 
fuuoiu  for  ibeir  exc«llence  is  R] 
characters.      Front     BeUcncn    to   Bimmi    KtJ«     ifce 
JUpIia  mid  Oiur^  uf  mv  dnaa— 
tbe  ca«e:    and  ni««i  c«[i««ialf]r  «a«  it  tke  ea*e  I 
twa  actom. 

Like  Th..roas  Benenoo,  Ednud  Koa  Wf«4  ihe 
ivt  be  pructised.  Indeed,  «nh««  ncfe  love  ihtn  m 
00  true  artist.  Kean.  aumurtt^  k 
itMliug  for  bis  fellows  in  ihe 
feeling  tbe  defigoa  uf  ibe  poei  eaa  aever  W  « 
aurled  out  u&  the  ;t«eb  Tb«  adur  wb>  plafi  aa  J 
iU  WBie    a    eondeMensi'm,    raiber   r«i«lii-i» 
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tiiBii  oiherwuic,  to  endure  companioDshii)  with  leas  s 
ooUcugues,  luid  to  share  with  tliem  the  office  of  i: 
pretiug   Shales peare,    is  Dot  a.  true   maBter    nf 
It  IB   well    rcmembei'ed    how    the    aomewhaf. 
selfishueBB    of  Mr.  Macready    checked   the    irapabit 
his  fellow  actors;    uud  whcu  Mrs.  Faiuiy  Kemble 
the  world  in  her  'Jourtntl'  that  she  despised  the  e 
loathed  her  cruft,   and  spat  at  the  applause    for  i 
she  HO  humbly  curtseyed,   the  world  saw  at 
w&B  looking  in  that  otherwise  clevor    ludy  ti 
to  a  level  with  her  more    illustriouB    and   more  hia_ 
endowed  aunt,  Mr».  Siddons.    Now,  Edmund  Koaa  'i 
heart    and   nual    into    his   work,   was    earnest   ' 
fellows,    treated    them    as    comrades,    and    passiom 
loved   the    applauee  which  was  to   him    ample 
for  ail  his  study  and  labour.     It  is  of  such  stuff  % 
the  genuine  artiBt  is  made.    Mr.  IlawkiiiB  h 
sight  of  this  point:    he  perhaps  insists  u)ion  it  a, 
too  pertiuaoiouely ;  and  his  enthusiasm  would  u 
bear  a  little  toning  down.     Bab  it  is  in  eomi 
additional  proof  of  Edmund  Kean's  power  that  enthw 
for  him,  its  the  last  of  the  line  of  great  dramatic  a 
is  caught  ii]j  and  cherished  by  a  young  writer  who  i 
saw    the    idol    at    whose   shrine  ho  so  prodigally    I 
incense. 

Apart  from  enthusiasm  and  an  occasional  addictio] 
what  is  known  as  'fine  writing' — faults  easily  amend* 
the  whole  Btory  of  Kean's  glorious  and  dolorous  1 
well  told.     As  regards    the    public,    it  waa 
dramotia  life,  from  1814  to  1833,  and  that  period-^ 
much  reduced  by  frequent  withdi'awals   from  the  I 
through   illnafiaes    caused  by  acta  which   left  him  i 

1    de/tire   to    bring    his    calm    discretionl 


Kp»rxi)  «.\: 


fonh  i 


1  caiwT  llkat.  ilux  akuld  ettAn 
^or}-    aoil   coded    in  duknets.     It  i 


uld  t<]nr}-  of  the  euiae  dji  like  a  luckei  and 
B  like  the  ^i«k:    but    dio   Hidit,    shed    Tor  a 

and  delisted  the  notld.  nnd  the  iwy  memtuj 
it  ie  on  exquisite  plea^are  to  old  j>U.v5<NiT«. 
Edniiuid  Kean  vas  a  iiiii?ier,  bat  he 

plavers   used  to  imitate  atd  to  exag^erWc 
r  in  wiiioh,    as  Othello,    he  UteFally  iweaied 
of  a  heap'  wheu  Jago  bade  him  beware  of  jeali 
ns  their  cue — nr,    at  all  erent^    what   thef 
tt  easQj  do — xa  imiiate  hia  hoar^  oitennced; 
hunau  orgau  but  lii^  eter  gave    such    inconcei 
Ufjitjr  to  th«;    t<3:^'^iM^'^    be^DtuD^  viih    ^Farewell 
huned   troop.'     It    was    trembliu^If    full    of  ^sqi 
nderncfis,    a    pasjiiotiate    tenderness    and 
HKw,    that    used  to  mako    the   hearts  of  his   hi 
•toy  tbranselyea  at  their  eyes.    The  actor's  lips 
Aed  mosic^^ — «uch  lunsic  ncrer  so  attuned  od  human 
Ipa  before  or    since.     There    was   uo    imitating    etKb 
olilf  as  this:    still.   imit:Ltor«  uboonded.   and  plaj-en 
h(we  deUrery  of  the  'Farewell'  was  like   sweet    bclla 
igled,   failed    quite  a.s  full}*  when    the;   tried  Kean's 
M  points  made  by  the  utterance  of  a  few  monosyl- 
iles  or  a  ^sle   word.     Of  these  were   ^Wel),   as 
BM?*    Is  that  the  law'f'  the  'Good  night,  my  Lon 
waking   from  the  reverie  in  which,    as  Richard, 
Mir  the  plan  of  the  buitle-field  with  the  point  of 
irord;    And,  we  may  add,  the  look  of  impotent 
Sth   which,    as    Shyloek.    he    swept   hia    enemy 
idcred  tii  refund  the  money,    give  up  hittf  his  ' 
d  becooie  hencefortli  a  Christian.     These  iioinls 
ied  by  Kean's    imitators.     But    these    were 
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ci>natitiite<l  Kean'H  greatness.  He  had  a  mind  akin  to 
the  jioet's,  and  therefore  was  union g  aotfira  what 
Bhakspeare  waa  among  dramatists.  This  was  the  reusou 
why,  even  in  the  last  sud  dayu  of  fitful  brilliancy,  Kean 
oould  fill  the  house  to  overfowiog.  He  even  then  im- 
pressed his  audiences  with  the  couviction  that  his  like 
would  never  agaiu  be  seen  hy  them,  or  perhaps  by 
euoceeding  generatious.  Managers  grew  rich  from  the 
very  exhibition  of  the  glorious  wreck;  and  it  might  be 
eaid  of  Kean  what  Martial  said  of  the  favourite  gladiator 
of  the  amphitheatre,  ' Hermen  divitiae  locarioriim'  The 
final  wreck  might  have  consoled  the  Ketnbleii  for  all 
their  jealousy  when  the  argosy  was  first  afloat  in  triuiuph 
on  the  waters.  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  in  here  to  be  ex- 
eepted.  She  rendered  some  justice  to  the  actor  who 
overthrew  the  Kemble  school.  The  creed  of  her  family, 
'  she  said,  would  not  let  them  believe  in  Kean  at  a  great 
actor;  hut  she  confessed  that  his  genius  waa  great,  his 
powers  original  and  striking,  his  finest  effects  once  seen 
were  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  Kemble  is  perfectly 
just  when  she  says: — 'Kean  is  gone, — and  with  him 
are  gone  Othello,  Shylock,  and  Richard.' 

Like  Pope  and  others,  who  saw  both  Betterlon  and 
Garrick,  there  were  many  persons  who  Haw  both  Garrick 
and  Kean;    among  them,  Mrs.  Garrick  lierself: — 

"Octogenarians  may  remember  the  face  ao  faithfully 
delineated  by  Mr.  Cruiksbank  appearing  in  a  box  at  Drurj 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  actor's 
first  appearance,  the  manager  prompting  her  to  say  that 
the  'dibutimt'  reminded  her  of  David,  in  order  that  the 
reprcB eolation  might  impress  itself  favourably  on  the 
audience;  but  in  the  case  of  Edmund  Kean  she  spoke 
sincerely,  he  did  remind  her  of  Garrick  and  resembled  him 
'a  ip^Hm  more  than  any  actor  she  tad  ever  seen.  She 
^  ^9y   proBOuncKd     him    her    busband's     legitimate 


, ,   jeot  him  fruit  fri'iii  Hamilton  a 

BW  the  impreBsion  whioli   his  EichurJ   pruiliic^il  npOD   Ii*r 
i^  preseatitig  him  wilh  tlm  GarWr.  Btape  jeweU.  and  VBriona 

Caphemalia  worn  by  Garriok  in  the  charafttr,  Nur  ilid 
respect  she  paid  Ui  Kean  slop  licre.  When  he  ilinnl 
-with  her  at  Adelpni  Terrace,  ihe  fteaigned  him,  wilh  h  gntva 
icJemTiity  of  manner,  n  jiftrticulur  chair  tor  his  aceom- 
jiodation.  'Why  this  one  in  particular? '  lie  asked,  uid  th» 
old  l»dy  in  reply  informed  him  that  it  was  Garrick'*  Ikvoarili: 
chair, —  'Yes,  Sir,  David's  favourite  chair,  Aia  chair;  think 
of  that.  You  are  the  only  person  I  think  worthy  of  sitting 
in  it-'  A  firm  friendBhip  between  the  old  lady  and  thp 
young  aotor  speedily  took  place;  and  to  Mra.  Garrick.  who 
■was  often  to  be  seen  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  aotut'*  houas, 
Kean  was  noat  to  commanicate  his  professional  troubles. 
On  one  occasion  he  complained  to  her  uf  the  insccurat« 
observations  of  the  critics  in  their  notices  of  bis  conceptiuns, 
readings,  points,  and  other  peculiarities.  "These  people.' 
he  8ai£  "-don't  understand  their  business;  they  ^ive  me 
credit  where  I  don't  deserve  it,  and  pass  over  pae»ii|re«  on 
vhioh  I  have  bestowed  the  atraost  care  and  attention. 
Because  my  style  is  easy  and  natural,  they  think  I  don't 
study,  and  talk  about  the  -sadden  impulse  of  genius.'  There 
is  no  fluoh  thing  as  impulsive  acting;  all  is  premeditated 
and  studied  beforehand^  A  man  may  act  better  or  worse 
on  a  particular  night  from  particular  circumstances;  hot 
although  the  csecution  may  not  bp  so  brilliant,  the  conception 
is  the  same.  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  country  theatres, 
and  perhaps  better,  before  I  was  recognized  as  a  great 
London  actor;  but  the  applause  I  received  never  reached 
as  far  as  London.'— -You  should  write  your  own  criticlinu,' 
replied  the  old  lady;  'David  atuiaya  ditt'^So  far  from 
-nmintnining  the  authority  of  his  statement  that  -there  was 
no  such  thing  as  irapulsiTe  acting,'  Kean  frequently  proved 
■eactly  the  contrary.  He  studied  his  characters  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  care;  but  he  frequently  rejected  the 
premeditated  conrse.  and  played  in  a  manner  tliat  even  hia 
■wife,  before  whom  he  constantly  rehearsed,  had  not  the 
least  conception  of.  When  asked  his  reason  for  so  doing,, 
he  replied.  'I  felt  that  what  I  did  was  right.  Before  I  wa4 
Only  rehearsing.'  " 
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Here  is  a  good  illustratiou  of  the  actor's  modesty 
and  of  his  8eii§e  of  fellowuhip  witli  his  Luiubler  broihers 
in.  the  cruft.  It  refers  to  tie  time  of  his  first  appearauoe 
in  London: — 

"JuBt  nfter  he  had  gone  ofl'  the  stage  in  one  of  the 
scenes  of  Michard  IZL,  and  while  the  thundering  applause 
of  the  house  was  rushing  after  hijn  like  an  ovei-wbelminc' 
torrent,  he  caught  sight  of  a  auhordinale  performer,  dressed 
U  a  menial  in  the  play  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  'Do 
jou  not  remember  me,  mj  friend?' — 'Ho,  8ir,'  returned 
the  man,  somewhat  startled  at  suoh  on  unexpected  inter- 
rogfitory;  '1  fear  that  I  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  having 
ever  been  known  to  you,'— 'You  mistake.  Don't  you  recollect 
when  you  played  the  part  of  —  at  Drury  Lane,  that  a  little 
boy  bore  up  your  train  ? — I  was  that  little  boy.'  The  story 
ot  tiie  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  brother  actor  with  Garriok, 
flaying,  'When  you  played  Hamlet,  I  played  the  Cook,'  is 
jweciselj  the  reverse  of  this," 

Among  the  most  interesting  original  passages  in 
this  Life  must  be  reckoned  the  contribution  of  Koan'a 
medical  friend  at  Richmond,  Dr.  Smith.  They  enable 
no  to  see  more  than  has  hitherto  been  seen  of  the 
player's  later  wreatiing  with  life  on  the  stage,  and  of 
hia  inner  life  at  homo.     Dr.  Smith  thus  writes: — 

"On  the  I'Jth  of  February,  1831,  he  was  announced,  to 

flay  Othello  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
e  told  me  that  he  felt  bo  unwell  as  to  find  it  necesaary 
to  send  bia  secretary,  Mr.  Lee,  up  to  London,  with  an 
apology  for  his  inability  to  perform.  To  re-assure  him, 
I  promised  to  accompany  him  if  he  would  go.  His  eye 
bnehtened  aa  he  replied,  '  It  would  give  me  great  confidence 
to  Know  that  you  were  behind  the  scenes;  so  1  will.' 
I  afterwards  found  it  impossible  to  go  with  him  in  hia 
post-chaise,  but  I  promised  to  be  at  the  theatre  in  less 
than  an  hour  after  him.  He  went.  Contrary  to  my  ex- 
peotationfl,  I  -was  able  to  reach  the  theatre  before  the  per- 
fbnnanoe  oonimenced.  The  announcement  thu,t  1  was  Mr. 
JGsan'a  medical  sdviser  gained  me  immediate  admission  to 
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£.  o(  the  stag«.  and  upon  e'oing;  in  M        .    . 

Oaving-rncim,  1  f(>uiid  hint  Keatcd  in  tba  chair  boRi; 
laM.  an  attendant  colouring  his  face  for  Othrllo.  awA  a 
oblet  of  hot  bnindy-anii- water  upon  the  table  in  fWint 
f  him.  His  dressing-room  was  still  haanleii  by  nobfe  and 
iatingnialied  visitors,  sunie  of  whom  were  smoking  nnd 
riaking  with  him.  Kean  snemed  very  pleased  to  see  mo, 
oA,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  said  thiit  fie  felt  well  enoQfth 

0  go  throogh  with  his  part.  I  pointed  to  his  hrandy-and- 
t&ler,  and  shook  my  liend.  'Ah,'  he  returned,  with  a 
lelanchol;  smile,  'nntil  four  years  ago  I  cnald  play  witbont 
iat,  but  I  can't  do  Othello  now  without  it.'  He  pUjed 
err  finely,  and  the  audience  were  in  ecstasies.    In  the  fifth 

_et  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  when  the  curtain  fell, 
found  that  hu  was  very  feeble:  His  post. chaise,  standing 
lotside.  ready  to  part  for  Richmond,  ivltmcted  the  attention 
f  the  people  ae  they  went  out,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
ee  him  drive  oft'.  It  was  a  beautiful  night  and  they  waited 
latiently  until  the  tragedian,  having  washed  a  part  of  the 
irown  complexion  of  the  Moor  from  his  face  and  exchanged 
lis  rich  Oriental  dress  for  that  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
lame  out    As  he  issued  from  the  stage-door,  they  gave  him 

1  tremendous  cheer;  he  was  then  swiftly  caught  up,  and 
oarried  in  triumph  to  the  post-chaise.  'Hi!  Stopl'  I  cried, 
Ihinidng  that  the  coachmiin.  who  did  not  know  that  I  was 
there,  would   drive   off  without  me.     'Let  that  gentleman 

laas  throngb,  will  you?'  said  Kean  to  some  of  the  crowd; 

h»  is   ray   medical   adviser.'    The  words  were  no   sooner 

put  of  his  lipSj  than  I  foond  mjielf  lifted  oS  terra  firma, 
fend  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  depoeited  by  the  aide  of 
My  patient  in  the  post-chaise.  He  appeared  not  at  all 
'Dlrased  to  demonstrations  like  these,  and  seemed  to  enioy 
my  amazement  very  much.  We  then  drove  off  at  full 
>d."— 

We  will  not  tale  leave  of  Mr.  Kawkins'a  book 
vitlumt  remarking  that  iiddilional  value  is  conferred 
DpoB  it  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  fine  original 
oU  critieisma  which  were  written  upon  the  hero  by 
of  their  time.  They  will,  for  many 
I'fiiKms,   well  repay  periisnl,     Not  Jess,    certainly,  mas 
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be  said  of  the  book  itself,  which,  though  not  without 
faults,  will  be  received  with  a  full  measure  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  a  glorious, 
but  we  fear  a  defunct,  art. 


MADAME  EOLANB.* 

fEdinlmtih  Snicv,  April,  ISSS.] 

s    live    in    an    age    of    historical    and    biugraiiliical  J 

icorery.     Every    day   hriiiga   to   light   some  seci 

!  past,    Bome    hidden    and   long-aought-for  testimony  I 

ich   baa   bulged    the    curiosity   of  our  predeces 

id  vhereaa,  at  first  sight,  it  might  a]>pear  natural  to  I 

ppose  that    the    course    of    time    would    render    the  | 

tainment  of  truth  more  difficult,  experience  showe  « 

it  time  19,  in  reality,    the   best  auxiliary  of  hiatori 

isarch.     The    mere   fact   of  the    disappearance    from  i 

s  world's    scene    of  those   who    have    hnd    personal  I 
1  creating  mysterj-  or  distorting  facts,  and  the  | 
tiaction  of  contemporary  fears  and  hatreds,    or 

contemporary  scruples  and    delicacy,    leave    exposed  I 

the  curiosity  of  succeeding  generationa  much  that,  j 
ms  concealed,  was  supposed  to  be  destroyed.  Each  i 
iiieasivB   flood  of  living  passion  as  it  subsides  leaves 

*  St   the    feet   of  inquiring   posterity  the   stranded 
r  former  wrecks  and  long-appeased  stonns. 

The  canons  conjunction  of  the  discovery  of  some  i 
Heating  unpublished  letters  of  Madame  Roland,  and  i 

J.  -Etude    sur    Madame   Boland    et    son    Temps. 

C,  A,  Dauban,     Paris,  1864. 
-  Mimoireg  de  Madame  Boland  efe.    Par  C.  A.  Danbaa.  | 

PariB,  1864. 
3-  SfiwotTM  de  Madame  Boland  etc.    Par  M.  P.  Fauger 

fans,  1864. 


MAHAME   nOLAND, 


the  eimultniieoiirj  at^peuranoe  of  two  new  editions  of 
Memoirs  carefiiUy  reyiaed  on  the  original  text,  justifies 
us,  we  think,  hy  the  new  insight  we  have  ubtained  ii 
her  character,  in  devoting  a  few  pages  to  thai  most 
extraordinary  woman- — extraordinary  even  for  tlie  won- 
derful times  she  lived  in.  The  new  matter  whieh  her 
last  editors  have  furnished  leaves  her  pve-eiuinent  sta- 
tion as  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  French  Eevolution 
and  her  rank  as  a  political  eharacter  unassailed^  but 
the  opinion  of  many  readers  in  respect  of  the  wonutn 
may,  we  think,  be  modified.  Before  speaking  of  Ma- 
dtuae  Roland  herself,  we  must,  however,  say  a  few  words 
of  her  editors,  and  more  eepeoially  of  the  two  last  whoBfl 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  lu  the  present 
ca^,  the  history  of  the  hook  is  ahuost;  as  cnnous,  in 
its  way,  as  the  history  of  the  wi'iter. 

Long  before  either  M.  Faugfere  or  M.  Dauban  were 
bom,  the  public  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  in  posaesaion  of  the  authentic  and  complete  Me- 
moirs of  Madame  Roland.  In  1795,  two  years  irfter 
she  had  died  on  the  scaffold,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Private  Memoirs  and  of  the  Historical  Notes  written 
during  her  captivity  for  the  del'ence  of  M.  Roland's, 
and  we  may  add,  of  her  own  politiual  conduct,  vras 
published  under  the  title  of  'An  Appeal  to  impartial 
Posterity.'  The  editor  was  Rose,  an  old  and  tried 
friend,  and  the  work  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ma- 
dame Roland's  only  daughter  Eudora,  who,  the  editor 
Bays  in  his  preface,  '  had  been  deprived  of  her  father's 
and  mothers  fortune."  Rose,  who  bad  been  'Admini- 
strateur  des  Postes'  under  the  fii-st  JMiiiistry  of  Roland, 
had  known  Madame  Roland  before  her  man'iage,  and 
during  many  years,  from    1782   to  1791,  had  kept  up  a 
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onilmr  cnrresijondenoe  with  her,  some  iateresting  frag 
mis  of  which  have  beeu  preserved.  She  had  fra 
n«  to  time  coufided  lo  his  care  the  mannscripts  e 
eed  in  her  prison.  It  was  a  dangerous  trust,  ; 
MO,  is  the  anticipation  of  domiciliary  visits,  kept  them 
r  many  moaths  in  the  hollow  of  a  roek  in  the  forest 
E  Montenorency,  where  he  had  himself  taken  refuge, 
[nmindfnl  of  personal  danger,  ho  continued  to  visit 
"  9  fn^id  in  her  prison  so  long  an  any  intercourse  with 
^fl  outer'  world  was  permitted  to  her.  When  the  day 
a  execution  came,  Bosc,  though  himself  a  marked  mua 
id  easily  recognised  by  his  toll  stature,  walked  heside 
K  fatal  eart  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  till 
II  wits  over.  He  took  under  his  protection  Roland's 
Vtphan  daughter,  and  on  the  first  fiiint  reappearance  of 
Sberty  published,  as  we  have  said,  her  mother's  writ- 
58.  Such  an  editor  should  have  been  trustworthy, 
t,  with  the  best  intentions,  Bosc  gave  but  a  garbled 
wion.  Not  to  speak  of  his  trifling  literary  oorrec- 
OB  which  were  sometimes  far  from  felicitous,  he 
out  many  passages  which  ho  deemed  too  severe 
living  political  personages,  others  again  that 
l^C  ^ve  pain  to  Madame  Boland's  daughter  and 
ErnTing  friends,  and  lastly  several  pages  which  he 
»d|ed,  not  without  reason,  Injarious  to  the  memory 
f  his  fidend  by  their  coarseness  and  offensive  iude- 
In  a  word,  his  work  conveyed  a  very  incomplete 
a  of  Madame  Roland  an  a  woman,  though  it  proved 
Ir  power  as  a  writer  and  her  sincerity  as  a  patriot.  _ 
llH  pnblieatiou  wb.s,  however,  received  at  the  I 
nb  intense  interest,  and  we  remember  that  Mr-  Foi 
m^ua  in  one  of  his  tetters  that  he  had  sate  up  ti 
ttaoi  part  of  one  night  at  iloHcham  to  read  it, 
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The    next    iHlitor    mbj^    31.  Cfaanipagueux    i 
ChuupagDeux'e     boa     had    married    Mudame 
dso^iter,  and  the  motives  which  hod  actuated  1 
his   0uppra^ioQ8    wi^iglied    stUl   more  strongly  i 
BDccesscir.     As   before,    all   traces   of  the  unlawfiU^ 
iU-Btarred  love    which    it   hod   erideatly   been    the 
tentioD  of  Madame  Roland  to  relate  fully  l< 
had  hur  life  beep  siwrod,  were  carefully  erased, 
foshiou    of  cynical   fjelf-disaeclitm    which    Jean-J 
had  iotrodnced,  and  which  was  eo  likely  I 
a  mind  as  fearlesxly  sincere  as  that  of  Madame  I 
rarely  find*  favour  with  emriving  relatives  and  fi 
TBe   real    value    of  the  Chniupa^Deus  editiou  < 
in  some  letters  addriissed  to  the  editor,  the  aoo 
a  journey    to    Eugland    in    1784,    and    of 
SwitKerland,   and  more   especially   in   a    seleotion  ) 
Madame   li»)Biid'a  Juvenile  writings,    nhich    1 
been  intended  for  publication.     These   are,   i: 
emphatic   and   declamatory  in    style,    according   I 
fashion  nf  the  times,    singularly   ambitious   as 
the  choice  of  Bubjeots  for  so  young   a    writer, 
dtcative  of  extensive  reading,  and  of  no  common  g 
of  mind.     Above  all,    they   are   interesting   as  i 
the   remarkable   consistency  of  character  and  vio^ 
the  author.     What  Madame  Roland  was  when  e' 
at  nine-and-thirty,  Marie  Phlipon  was  at  eighteen; 
the  Minister's  wife,   the  political  leader,    the   f 
life  of  the    heroic  Girondc,   did   no   more  than  i 
the    ambition    aad    follow    out    the    line 
pedantically  sat  forth  by  the  ohsonre  engraver's  daog 
in  her  girlish  eompOBitions. 

The  numerous  editions  of  the  Memoirs  i 
auooeeded  each  other  during  move  than  sixty  years  ll 


iagiy  reproduced    the    omissions    and   errors 
B  two  first:  fur  the  original  manuscripts  remained  in 
i  keeping  of  Madame  Rolajid's    daughter,  and    could 
t  1)e  referred  to.     In  1M3^  a  most  valuable  addition 
I  made    to    the  stock  of  information  respecting  Ma- 
Roland,    in    the    shape    of  a   volume   of  letters 
1  by  her  to  Bancal  des  Issarts,    a   member  of 
i  CoDVGUtiou.  and    edited    by  his    daughter   with   an 
Btroductvry  notice  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve.     These  letters 
tabrace  a  period    (ftom   1790  to  1792)   of  which  the 
moiiH  ^ye  but  a  scanty  account,  and  ore  very  valuable. 
In  1841   two  more  volumes  of  letters  addressed  by 
lie   Phlipon,    before   her   marriage   with  M.  Roland, 
Mademoigelles   Cannet,    t!ie    fric-nds    of  her   youth, 
published    by   M.    Breuil.     This    eorrespondence 
mds  over   a  space    of  eight  years  (1T72  to  1780), 
I  was  begun  when  Marie  Phlipon   was   eighteen,    and 
terminated   on    the    eve   of  her  marriage.     These 
atbfiil    letters    are    not    only    latere  sting    from    the 
mpses  they  give  of  bourgt^ois    life    in  France   before 
^e  Sevolntion,    they  are    also    curious   from    affording 
r  proof  of  the  difficulty  which  even  tLe  most  truths 
niter   feels   in    recalling    and    setting    down    the 

the    past  without  colouring  them  involi 
T  with    tbe  hue  of   presont  feelings.     The 

i  and  sentiments  which  Madame  Roland  paints 
I  memoiy  in  her — most  certainly  sincere — Memoirs, 
a  related  day  by  day  and,  so  to  apeak,  taken  In  the 
1  her  voiuminouB  correspondence;  and  though  we 
r  not  detect  any  important  discrepancies,  or  wilful 
US,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  notable  difference 
the  aspect  of  the  same  things  ae  they  are 
n    the   two    versions.     Can    the    man   of  whoitti 


ling 

lun«^^| 
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she  disposes  so  cavalierly  in  a  few  lines  of  her  Me- 
moirs be  the  same  hero  about  whom  she  ]>oured  out 
long  pages  of  youthful  rapture  to  Sophie  Cujinet-— the 
'.y  man  that  she  could  ever  Icfve?  Can  the  engraver's 
shop  which  her  fathers  carelessness  and  miscondoet 
brought   to    ruin,   cau  that  home  of  which  she  paints 

feelingly  to  her  friend  the  vulgarities  and  narrow 
troubles,  he  the  same  of  which  she  speaks  so  loftily 
in  the  openiug  sentence  of  her  Memoirs  as   the   abode 

an  artist,  where  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  fine  arts,  and' 
feeding  on  the  charms  of  study,  she  passed  Lor  yoatli^ 
recognising  no  other  superiority  than  that  of  merit, 
greatness  save  that  of  virtue  ? "  Alas !  that  Memory— ^1» 
trusted  depositary  of  post  feelings- — ^shouId  so  oi't«i 
prove  faithless,  and  play  such  conjuror's  triokij  before 
the  most  vigilant  eyea!  Alas!  that  the  testimony  ftf 
man,  given  in  his  own  cause,  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  own  conscience,  should  be  so  little  worthy  of 
reliance  after  a  few  brief  years ! 

No  writer,  however,  was  more  eicnsable  than  Mb. 
dame  Boland  in  falling  into  this  common  error, 
the  gloomy  prison  from  which  her  Memoirs  were  dated. 
might  well  create  a  mirags  in  favour  of  the  past.  '" 
must  be  understood  merely  to  say  that  without  I 
letters  Madame  Kolaud  would  be  imperfectly  knowa,- 
and  that  with  their  help,  and  that  of  her  ineomparBbta' 
Memoirs,  her  whole  character  stands  completely  revealeA- 
She  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  abundant  letter-writer,, 
and — what  is  more  important  to  posterity — a  sinoerfl; 
and  confiding  correspondent.  La  Rochefoucauld's  rufffi 
of  distrust  never  obtained  with  her,  and  she  treated'' 
her  friends,  while  friendship  tasted,  as  though  thqf| 
never   eould   hecome    her    foes,     A  good    and  genertni*' 


e!  Madame  Bolaad  lived  to  see  die  daogers  attendoaC 
its  indiBcriiuinate  application,  but  she  never  repented 
it  or  ceased  to  practiae  it.  Hence  the  gi'eat  value 
her  coircgpoodence,  not  only  as  regards  her  oWD 
,  but  aa  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  piwsionB 
I  \iewB  of  the  political  party  to  whieh  she  belonged. 
One  part  of  her  history,  however,  had  hitherto 
led  obscure.  Contemporaries  had  asserted  that 
mg  the  brilliant  aad  ardent  Girondiata  who  sought 
piratiou    from   her   presence  and  counsel,   there 

to  whom  she  had  given  her  love.     In  spite  of  the 
sftd    erasures   of  her   editors,   one   or  two   passagfflj 
the  Memoirs    afforded    strong   confirmation    of 
lition.     She   had    spoken    of  the    passions    'dout 
ne,    ante   la    vfgutiir   e^iin    atMite,    je   nauve    V 
r'    WIio  was  this  lover?  Some  named  the  handBome 
rWoox,  the  Antinous  of  Marseilles,  others  suggested 
lOt.     It    seemed    probable    that   the    mystery   would 
■er  be   cleared   up.     As    a.   woman,    a   wife,    and    a 
Mber,    it  was    scarcely   to   be  supposed  that  Madame 
tland   would  have    wished    U>   raise    the  veil  herself; 
t,  we   have    cow  proof  that  ahe    intended  to  give  a 
U  aocount  of  the  hirth,  the  sorrows,  and  the  struggles 
the  passion  that  tOleil  her  heart  even  on   the    steps 
the  scaffold,  and  to  which  almost  her  last  thoughta 
ne  given.     In    an  unpublished   letter   addressed  to 
nd    a    few    days    before    her    death   she  wrote, 
ma  to  her  Memoirs;  — 

'1  know  that  1  am  lost;  but  for  that  belief,  I  would  not 
1  the  trouble  to  confcBs.  ...  1  have  weighed  it  all,  and 
t  made  up  my  mind;  1  will  tell  everything,— absolutely 
ntlun^.  It  is  the  only  way  of  being  useful,  ...  I  ap- 
le  feeling  which  prompts  you  to  desire  that  my 
should  never  be  divulged.    But  I  may  no  \og?,W 


the^ij 

*'^l 

ed 

lid 

If; 
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nil  I 


remain  lilenl.    It  ia  koown  ...  it  has  been  mtBrcpreeenteJ, 
1  have  been  calumninted,' 

Death  left  no  time  for  writing  ihese  eonfessious, 
but  Fate  Lad  strangely  ordained  that  lier  luat  wish 
should  nevertheless  be  partly  fulfilled.  Seventy  yeara 
after  the  xtroug  impuHsioaed  heart  had  ceased  to  beat, 
four  old  letters  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  revolutions 
— letters  which  the  moat  austere  moralist  cannot  read 
without  pity  and,  we  dare  add,  without  some  ad- 
miration— have  come  to  light,  heuring  witnci^s  to  her 
bve  for  Buzot,  and  also  to  the  firm  will  which  kept 
pfuuion  within  bounds.  Here  was  a  strange  love  with 
which  patriotism  and  political  Bympathies  were  inse- 
pBrably  interwoven,  a  love  befitting  such  a  woman  and 
SQoh  times.  The  letters  given  by  M.  Bauban  are  bnt 
the  last  fragmentary  ahapters  of  a  di'amu  of  which  the. 
previous  history  can  only  be  guessed,  but  they  sn^os 
to  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  hidden  griefs  whidi 
were  superadded  to  the  well-known  sorrows  and  triala 
of  the  last  months  of  Madame  Roland's  life.  Her  lore 
for  Buzot  seems  like  some  strong  gulf-stream  of  tll» 
heart  which  poured  its  heated  waters  into  the  wide 
uuoan  of  revolutionary  strife,  and  whose  warm  current 
can  still  be  traced,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  stoniif 
wuvea  with  which  it  mingled. 

These  letters  to  Buxot,  which  form  the  principal 
il)t«reBt  of  M,  Dauban's  volume,  were  discovered  in  a  moat 
seoted  manner.  Had  a  novelist  invented  auch  ft 
occonuting  for  rJie  possession  of  a  manuscript, 
Id  bo  set  down  as  a  very  clumsy  contriver  of 
About  twelvemoatha  ago  a  young  man  entered 
_;  of  a  bookseller  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and 
for  sale   a  bundle  of  old  pajiers  which  he  had 
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said,  at  ihe  bottom  of  a  inink,  where  Ms 
father,  an  amateur  of  old  buoks  and  autographic  had 
left  them.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
boolcseller,  the  whole  lot  was  purchased  for  fifty  francs. 
Within  a  mouth  after  the  bargain  was  concluded,  a  sale 
[if  autographs  was  announced  in  which  the  documents 
ttiuB  mysteriously  sold  formed  the  most  conspicuouB 
Hems.  They  coDBii>ted  of  the  letters  above  mentioned, 
last  letter  from  Buzot  to  his  friend  Jerome  Le 
Tdlier,  some  unpublished  memoirs  of  Louvet  and  of 
"•^tion,  a  tragedy  by  SalJea  the  Girondist,  various  notes 
remarks  in  the  handwriting  of  Barbaroiix,  and 
'Other  papers,  all  havLog  some  connexion  with  the 
members  of  the  Girondist  party.  No  clue  has  been 
obtained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  thiij  collection  came 
into  the  same  hands.  With  the  exception  of  Louvet, 
b]]  those  whose  literary  remains  have  thus  been  dis- 
■covered  died  a  violent  death  on  the  f^eaffold  or  by  their 
own  band,  and  their  papers  most  probably  fell  into 
ihc  possesfiion  of  their  enemies,  who  were  not  likely, 
vtten  better  days  came,  to  boast  of  their  illgotten 
treasures.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  authenticity  of  Ma- 
dame Roland's  letters,  with  which  alone  we  are  dealing, 
18  undonbted.  If  the  fac-simile  of  her  well-known  hand- 
writing which  M.  Dauban  gives  were  not  convincing 
pKMjf,  there  is  abundant  iifteinal  evidence  in  the  doeu- 
■neote  themselves. 

A  few  montha  beibre  the  discoverj-  of  these  papers, 
ohance  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  indefatigable  in- 
IMtigator  iH  the  field  of  French  revolutionary  history, 
I  relic  which  corroborates  the  tale  of  paesion  told  by 
d»  letters  to  BuiOt.  M.  Vatel,  to  whom  the  public 
^  indebted  for  an  interesting  icori  entitled  'Doeomewla 
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tistoriques  sur  Cliarlotte  Corday,'  noticed  one  day  i 
a  poor  shop  in  one  of  tlie  suburban  markets  of  Paris, 
a  small,  much  ditmaged  oval  picture  which  lay  on  the 
floor  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  vegetables.  It  proved 
to  be  the  portrait  of  Buzot,  The  glass  wbicb  bad 
protected  the  painting  was  gone,  and  between  the  pie- 
tnre  and  the  piece  of  cardboard  to  which  it  had  been 
afSsed,  lay  bidden  two  small  sheets  of  paper.  They 
!  closely  covered  on  both  aides  with  writing,  which 

aoou  recognised  as  being  that  of  Madame  Boland. 
They  contained  a  short  biography  and  an  eulogium  of 
Suzot,  and  concluded  with  a  prediction  that  'posterity 
would  one  day  treasure  his  portrait  among  those  of 
the  generous  friends  of  Liberty  who  believed  in  virtue, 
dared  to  inoculate  it  as  the  aole  basis  of  a  Republic, 
and  had  the  strength  to  practise  it  themselves.'     There 

be  no  doubt  that  this  portrait  was  the  same  that 
Madame  Roland  had  with  her  in  her  prison  up  to  the 
day  of  her  death,  and  from  which  she  had  intended 
to  part  at  the  last  moment  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  profaned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  It 
would  seem  as  though  that  laat  tribute  of  esteem  and 
admiration,  secretly  inscribed  on  the  loved  image,  had 
by  some  mysterious  spell  preserved  it  from  destruction. 
The  volume  which  contains  Madame  Roland's  Me- 
moira  has  been  edited  with-care  by  M.  Dauban.  Some 
few  inaccuracies  and  omissions  there  arc,  but  they  are 
too  trifling  to  be  worth  mentioning  where  so  much 
labour  has  been  expended.  A  fac-simile  of  several 
itograph  passages  adds  a  touching  interest.  The  bold 
writing  with  scarcely  one  erasure  tells  its  own  tale  of 
undaunted  courage  and  self-possession.  When  one  re- 
members   that    the  Memoirs    were    composed  in  prisoq. 


e  weeks,  and  the  political  ft 
Btitled  ''  Notices  Mstoriques '  in  less  than  a  m.' 
lat  the  coarse  grey  paper  un  which  they  are  wi 
i  obtaioed  through  the  vuDnivunce  of  a  turnkey, 
riten  blotted  with  womanly  tears  aa  the  recollection  of 
teonntry,  hnsband,  child  and  friends  assailed  her,  theu 
the  grace  with  which  happier  days  are  described,  the 
fileiirneaB  of  her  political  defence,  and  the  truthful 
rigonr  of  her  portraits,  strike  one  with  admiration 
|i>pita  of  all  blemishes.  Even  the  bold  flourish  which 
bllowB  the  last  word,  and  which  seemH  a  defiance 
he  cruel  fate  that  wrests  the  pen  from  her  hand, 
i  eloquence.  Such  authoiship  must  not  be  judgi 
r  the  ordinary  rules  of  critiaism. 

Aa  regards  Madame  Koland  herself,  there  can 
)  difficulty  in  tracing  her  want  of  good  taste  and 
feminine  delicacy  to  their  true  origin :  the  baneful  in- 
Bnenee  of  Rousseau.  Iler  udmiratiun  of  him  was  un- 
:lK)unded,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  that 
-Ae  example  of  the  Confessions  was  constantly  before 
Iter  eyea  whOe  writing  her  own  Memoirs.  Imitation — 
^^  :  Datural  result  of  escessive  admiration — often  ob- 
gcures  the  brilliancy  of  her  original  genius,  and  though 
^^  emains  invariably  sincere,  she  ia  too  rarely  tbo- 
tnighly  natural.  In  her  younger  days,  before  her  innate 
i  and  clear  judgment  had  been  brought  into 
p  collision  with  men  and  things,  Bousseau's  influence 
discernible  in  all  her  political  opinions — in  her 
Bnthusiam  for  liberty,  but  still  more  in  her  impatiei 
)ittemess  at  the  sight  of  social  inet|ualities,  which 
en  often  unjustly  construed  into  low-bom  en^T- 
Tet,  had  it  been  given  to  her  to  understand 
ractical  results  of  Rousseau's  theories    she  would  hi 


lich  ' 


<a  »  aadKKntHHL  me  amr  j 
[mt  gad  mvm^ag  W  ofl 
K  (be  poC  BuleMkB  if  ]| 


^  bf  < 

•Iwnnl  tbC  t 

ifirectioD  of  ^dme  nxnow-miiMlBil  iBwtpIe.     Then  ia  not 
nne  r>f  B>>be9{iienie's  »?"■""—*  Dadnn&,  whieh  has  Bot 
ita  rout  in  i-iiae  meta^hs^ietl  &^nmlioa  of  tlie  '  Emil^* 
or  some  ahstna  iogat^  uf  Urn  '■CaatnU  Soenl.'    Cnxehrj    | 
howerer.    hod  tlie  eff«et  of  ^ofxratg  ab&adlty  into  Ae    | 
backoToanij^    and   unrr  effeetn&IIy  destro;»    the   soom    J' 
of   riflicole:     roo^eiineiiily    Ri>be9pierTe    and    SeJot-Jost   I 
were    not   ridtcolfnia.    even    in    [heir  senseless  decluna-   I 
lioiiR,   and   it   Iran   reaerveil  to  che  Commiinht  Bttbcesf  .' 
to  prwipitttte- — if  we  may  xiae  the  eipresaion — all  the 
elamenlN  of  follf  contained  in  the   doctrioes   of  Kouv-   i 
nod    make   them    fully    appureot.     Bat   it  wonM   , 
r  fVoni  axiT  aufiject  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
InflnenGc   uf   Rousseau   in   all    ita   woTkiogg. 
iafi  Bludiod  otiher  the  Tnilitics  or  the  literatnre 

Id*  ritit  found  its  pernicious  effeela    ' 
«Tory  luniV 
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Roland's  mind  and  character  had 
I  however,  in  a  great  degree,  by  other  masters 
lefore  she  read  Rousseau,  and  a  rapid  glance  over  her 
I  reqniaite  to  make  them  clearly  understood. 
'Comprendre  c'est  pardouner,'  Madame  de  StaSl  most 
Wly  said.  To  understand  is  to  forgive,  and  in  no 
inetance  can  knowledge  and  indulgence  be  i 
tiDuit«!y  connected  than  in  judging  Madame  Roland. 


Marie-Jeanne  Fhlipou,  or,  as  she  was  genera 
wiled  in  her  early  days,  Manon  Phlijron,  wan  bom  | 
Psris  on  the  18th  of  March,  1754.  Her  father,  Gatia 
^ipon,  though  he  styled  himself  a  master-engrave 
(M,  in  reality,  a  better  sort  of  artiaan  rather  than  an!^ 
WJat.  He  worked  for  jewellers  and  engraved  wat«h- 
■UflB,  lings  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds.  He  appears 
a  have  been  an  honest  man,  with  tastes  and  acquire- 
Deiita  above  his  station,  but  weak,  v^u,  and  speculative. 
E»  wish  to  get  rich  without  working,  resulted,  at  last, 
n  nuD  for  himself  and  his  daughter.  Madame  Roland, 
B  hst  Memoirs,  keepe  her  father  as  much  as  possible 
n  the  background,  while  she  dwells  with  complacent 
nulenieBs  on  the  beauty,  virtue,  sense,  and  gentle 
inusQniing  dignity  of  her  mother.  Both  parents  appear 
n  hme  been  moat  indulgent  to  their  only  child,  and 
»  hive  left  her  completely  free  to  follow  the  bent  of 
Vt  wa  inclinations. 

MiBon'a  inclinations  led  her  tfl  devour  every  book 
riie  conid  lay  her  hands  on.  The  Old  and  the  New 
ratataeiit  and  catechisms  of  every  sort  and  size  were 
ur  first  readings,  and  abe  paints  herself  at  six  years 
lU,  standing  before  an  old  friend  of  her  lather's.,  a 
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leaning  her  little  elbows  apon  his  knees,  while 
repeated  the  Athanaeian  Creed  in  exahnnge  for  aome 
fairy  tale.  Her  pnrents'  am  all  oollection  of  bouka  was 
exhauKted,  aad  the  Lives  of  the  Saiats,  an  old 
translation  of  Appian,  Scarron's  Boman  Comique,  and 
Hademoiaelle  deMontpensier'sMemoire  were  read  over  and 
over  again,  A  treatiae  on  Heraldry,  which  fe!l  into  the 
little  girl's  hands,  was  studied  with  avidity,  and  a  volume 
on  the  '■Law  of  Contracts"  was  attempted,  hut  this 
proved  too  indigestible  even  for  her  insatiable  appetite. 
Her  seal  for  learning  was  "untiring.  'When  everyone 
was  atill  asleep  in  the  houge,'  she  writes  in  her  Memoirs, 
'I  xaed  to  slip  on  my  little  jacket,  and  glide  stealthily, 
barefooted,  to  a  little  table  in  a  comer  of  my  mother's 

I  where  my  books  were.  Then  I  would  write  out 
my  exercises  and  eon  over  my  lessons  with  such  earnest- 
ness that  I  made  gri'at  prDgregs.'  At  the  same  time 
an  uncle    undertook  to  teach    her  Latin;    dancing    and 

e  masters  were  given  to  Manon,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  develop  the  talents  which  nature  had  so 
liberally  bestowed. 

This  education,  which  seems  singular  enough  for 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  more  than  a  hundred  years 
igo,  did  not  exempt  Manon  from  household  duties. 
The  little  girl,"  she  writes,  'who  used  to  appear  on 
Sundays  and  at  the  public  promenades  dressed  as 
tbough  she  had  got  down  from  a  coach,  and  whose 
manners  and  language  quite  agreed  with  tier  appearance, 
used  to  go  to  market  with  her  mother  on  week-days, 
dressed  in    a  little  cotton  fiook,  and  would  anmetimea 

out  quiie  alone  to  buy  parsley  or  a  salad  wliioh 
the  housewife  had  forgotten;"  and  a  few  lines  fui'ther 
on,  she  adds,  with  characteristic  pride:    'In  no  situation 


sh^^ 


__.  out  of  place;  I  could  make  my  soup  aa  cleverly 
■  Philopoemen  cut  his  wood,   but   nobody,   seeiug  laSj^ 
»«!((  ijuagine    that  il  were  proper  to  lay  such  dutie^l 
ipon  me,'  I 

Other  sources  of  infunnation,  besides  the  family 
WahelveSi  were  soon  got  at,  and  books  were  borrowed 
•wl  bought  for  Manon.  with  very  little  discretion,  it 
*oiild  appear,  in  the  choice  of  them.  Taaso,  Ffin^lon, 
mi  Looke  nere  not  perhaps  objectiooable;  but  one 
WidJ  scarcely  expect  to  find  Voltaire's  'Candide'  in 
k  very  young  hands.  Madame  PlJipon  uppeara  to 
6  let  her  little  daughter  read  whatever  she  liked, 
ul  Madame  Roland,  in  her  Memoirs,  after  this  meu- 
lira  of  'Candide,"  adds:  ■  However,  no  immorul  book 
I  into  my  hands.'  On  another  occanion  she 
^e^  of  'Faublas'  as  a  '■pretty  novel.' 

i  of  all  the  hooks  which  she  read  none  tteema 
*•  ioKe  Lad  so  much  influence  on  her  mind  as 
Plutarch.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  while  awaiting  in 
prison  her  sentence  of  death,  she  remembered  the  exact 
i  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  Plutarch,  and 
I  that  during  Lent,  in  1763,  being  then  nine 
BUS  old,  she  managed  to  take  her  'Lives'  with  her 
1  rfinreh  Insiead  of  her  luass-book.  From  Plutarch 
Mk  aeems  to  have  first  imbibed  her  republican  spirit, 
r  eunest  desire  for  the  general  good,  and  that  almost 
awottanly  ambition  of  the  approbation  of  posterity 
Aidi  henceforward  were  to  distinguish  her.  We  say 
for  though  moat  women  desire  to  stand 
*11  in  the  esteem  of  their  contemporaries,  very  few, 
» fancy,  think  much  of  posthumous  fame. 

When  Marie  Phlipon  was   little  more   than  eleveuj 
hs  appeju«  to  have  gone  through  that  phase  of  Te\\g\(»ufl 
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fervour  which  bo  freiiuentty  oceure 
young  Catholic  girls  at  the  lime  of  their  first  e 
Mauou  I'ult  that  ebe  mui^t  aeetbt  leave  father  and 
mother  and  retire  into  religluus  solitude  to  iireitore 
herself  for  thJa  imiiorlant  act.  She  sighed  with  regret 
ID  thinlcing  ^of  those  days  when  jiagan  fury  gave  to 
generous  Christians  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'  Finally, 
she  ihruw  herself  ut  her  mother'n  feet  and  requested 
to  go  into  a  convent.  Aa  her  wish  was  law,  she  waa 
sent  fur  one  year  to  the  eunvent  of  the  Dumcs  dc  la 
Congregation,  situated,  as  she  herself  remarked,  not  far 
ttam  that  prison  of  St«.  P^lagie  in  which  she  waB 
writing  her  reminiscences  of  youth.  Madame  Roland 
"  ift  u  charming  doHcription  of  her  cloister  life 
during  that  twelvemonth.  Among  other  things,  she 
tells  UB  that  her  religous  enthusiasm  was  such  on  the 
oocosion  of  her  first  commuaton,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  assisted  to  the  altar  by  two  nuna,  as  het 
tOtl«ring  limbs  refused  to  support  her. 

These  early  emotions,  these  &st  teachings,  left  aa 
indelible  impression.  The  materialist  influeace  of  the 
age,  her  extensive  controversial  readings,  and  the 
rebellious  promptings  of  an  inquiring  mind  which  could 
not  passively  accept  an  imposed  creed,  concurred  to 
shake  Marie  Phlipon's  faith;  but  even  in  her  unbelief 
she  was  always  very  different  from  the  common  sceptics 
of  her  day.  A  characteristic  passage  of  her  Memoirs, 
in  which  contempt  and  a  lingering  love  for  tbo  once- 
venerated  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  strangely 
mingled,  will  illustrate  our  meaning   — 

'PiiUoaopliy  has  dispelled  the  delusions  ofavnin  belief; 
t  it  has  not  destroyed  the  elfeota  of  certain  objeola  on 
'  ffftnses,  or  their  asaoclalion  with  the  ideas  and  t'eoUngB 
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wont  to  beget.    I  can  siill  aliend  with  intereat 

e  oelebration  of  divine  woraiip,  when  it  ia  conducted  with 

gnity,    I  forget  the  quackery  of  priests,  Iheir  ridiculous 

iWea,  and  their  »hsurd  mysteries;    I  only  aee  u  few  weak 

len  gathered   together  to   implore  the  help  of  a  Supreme 

eing.    The  woes  of  mankind,  the  oonBoliaR  hope  of  an 

tl-powerful  Kemunerator,   occnpj  my   thoughts;   all  other 

ancies   yaniah,   pasBion   is    huHhed,    the    sense   of   duty    ia 

nnickeced;   if  musio  forma  a  part  of  the  ceremony,   I  feel 

Tnyself  ttansported  into   another  world,   and  1  come   out  a 

Itter  woman  from  the  place  where  an  imbecile  crowd  has 

Bembled  lo  worship  senaeleasly  a  piece  of  bread.' 

''Religion  ia  like  all  other   human   inBtitutions:    it  does 

^..t  change  the  mind  of  a  man,  it  asBimilates  with  his  na.tiire, 

ID.d   is  strong  or  weak   according   aa  he  himself  may  be. 

c!ommon  herd  thinks  little,  believes  on  trust,  and  acta 

1  instinct;   and  there  exists,  in  consequence,  a  perpetual 

,mtmdiotion   between  veceive'l   precepts  and  general  be- 

uvionr.    Minds  of  a  stronger  lemper  act  differently ;  Ihef 

bel  the  necessity  of  harmony,  and  their  conduct  is  but  t'-"'' 

pterpretalion  of  their  faith.    During  childhood  I  accept . 

E  Belief  which  was  given  to  me,  and  kept  it  till  twas  or 

0  question  it;  but  even  then  all  my  autiona 

rifforously  deduced  from  that  belief.    I  used  to  wonder 

t  the  ttonghtleasneaa  of  those  who,  professing  such  a.  faith. 

jDUld  act  in   contradiction  with  it.,   eren  as  at  the  present 

ftij   I  wonder  indignantly  at  tie  cowardice   of  men  who, 

nriafaing  to  liave  a  country,  yet  hold  their  life  of  any  accouni. 

^hen  they  are  called  upon  to  risk  it  in  their  country'*', 

The  best  apology   that  can  be  offered  for  Madame 

ioland's  .failings  and   errors  is  contained  in  the  above 

Earnestness  and  sincerity  were    her   redeeming 

Had  she   been   one    of   the    early  Christiaua, 

)  would  not  have  shrunk    from  martyrdom,   and  we 

WJiiOS  TC8'  assured  that  ehe   could  have    died    as    cheer- 

^.^iUfy  for  her  religiou:^  as    for   her  political   faith.     No 

D  self-intereat  or  self-indulgence  lay  at  the  root  of ' 
^'erroia,  and  aiie  sought  to  deceive  neither  herself  or  others. 
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BnrtDg  the  miiiiy  yeaiis  wbich  wore  lo  eJapse  between 
the  happy  conveat  duys  and  thut  last,  houi'  ou  the  Place 
de  lu  Revolution,  ]^Iarie  PWipon'a  religii)us  feeling 
uaderwent  great  changes,  but  at  do  time  can  abe  bo 
said  to  have  lapsed  into  indifference.  Her  belief  and 
her  doubts  were  equally  Binoere.  The  wish  to  do  ri^ 
was  ever  uppermost  with  her.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Sophie  Cuuiiet,  in  )7T8,  when  scepticiHm  had  alraady 
ULUde  great  inroadu  in  her  mind,  ehe  writes:  'tTprigh* 
hearts,  inclined  to  scepticism,  are  bound  to  practise  the 
luoat  severe  aud  rigid  virluei,  from  the  fear  of  api^ariDg 
in  their  own  eyes  to  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  from  a 
guilty  desire  to  yield  without  hinderance  to  their  own 
inclinations.'  An  austere  philosophy,  it  will  be  owned, 
for  a  girl  of  nineteen!  Wheu  the  day  of  misfortune 
came,  wheu  on  all  sides  she  saw  crinje  triumphant, 
when  hope  was  dead  for  her  in  this  world,  she  clung 
more  firmly  than  ever  to  .her  belief  in  the  sour« 
immortality  and  her  trust  in  a  supreme  justice  beyond 
■he  grave.  But  her's  was  always  a  fluetuating  religion 
of  the  feelings,  the  sentimental  religion  of  RouEsead 
her  master. 

During  Iier  stay  at  the  convent  of  the  Dames  d6 
la  Congregation,  Marie  Phlipou  conceived  a  great 
friendBhip  for  two  sisters,  Sophie  and  Henriette  Can- 
net,  who  were  her  fellow-pupils,  and  wheu  they  returned 
to  their  home  at  Amiens,  she  began  with  Sophie,  tbe 
I .  younger  of  the  two,  the  long  and  familiar  correspon- 
'  which  we  spoke  in  the  first  pages  of  ikii 
With  the  help  of  these   letters  and  the  M«- 

L  after  his  raarriHge  wiih  Madewoifielle  Phlipou, 
a  injudicions  jealousy  of  his  wife's  friendship  for 
" ,  and  the  iniiraacy  ceased  to  a  certain  degree- 
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PITS  it  iH  very  easy  to  iuiJigine  the  life  of  the  future 
to  the  time  of  her  marriage.  ladisorimiuate 
iftdiug  WHS  once  more  resorted  to,  as  nell  as  atudy 
ider  every  form.  Geometry,  poetry,  the  violin  uud 
litar,  theology^  natural  history,  and  literary  com- 
eition  filled  np  her  day?.  At  one  time  ahe  writes 
her  friend  Sophie:  ''I  have  just  reitd  the  Kesearches 
M.  de  Pauw  on  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  One  of 
see  day)!  I  will  send  you  an  eztracC.  My  brain  boila 
:e  wax  upon  the  fire.  I  am  out  of  patience  with  the 
hortneae  of  time,  uud  long  to  be  alone,  no  matter 
here,  so  that  I  ceuld,  for  once,  take  my  fill  of  work 
nd  thinbing.'  And  again:  'I  retire  with  delight  to 
r  little  closet  where  Montaigne,  Maasillon,  Boauuet, 
luseeaa,  Fl^cbier,  Hely^tiua,  Voltaire,  keeji  me  com- 
ny  in  turn.'  No  wonder  that  in  such  mixed  company 
a  young  brain  should  ball  like  was. 

The  letters  are  curiously  didactic,  considering  the 
;e  of  the  writer,  and  her  young  correspondent  mast 
self  have  been  peculiarly  gifted  to  have  enjoyed  them. 
e  letter  is  filled  with  acute  and  judicious  remarks 
Delolme's  work  on  the  British  Constitution^  which 
I  juat  been  published^  another  begins  thus:  'I  cannot 
[at  the  temptation,   my  dear   friend,    of  giving  you 


is  likely  that  Madam©  Roland  heraelf,  when  immersed 
politics,  fonned  more  congenial  triendahipa  with  peraona 
Hie  other  sex.  Political  differeticeti  contributed  to  the 
tEUgBDient.  'Lea  differeaces  'de  notre  moral  ont,  avec 
Idgiiement  et  les  affaires,  relache  notre  liaiaon  sbdb  la 
Bijire,'  wrote  Madame  Roland  in  her  Memoirs.  Bnt  when 
B  'KM  Hi  the  Couoiergerie,  Henriette,  then  a  widow 
children,  obtained  access  to  her  friend,  and  offered 
of  escape  by  proposing  to  change  clothes 
—  ■"  '"  her  atead  in  prison. 
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WM  no  nwauM  in  thM  rnaag  inrrt  Uai 
Thme  w«r«  no  gestk  fw*jihi<<ynig  of  km  a 
■be  tlum^  u»J  apike  af  MiiUjf  Eb  «  p 

'I  Ke  in  mamif*  mmi;  ewM  wUeh  < 
Cfumpcnatte')   bj  tfc«  fl—nw  a<  giri*^  t 

Bicmtwr*.    Tbe  pl«aMiK,  I  tlnnk.  a-' * 

bi  enju}-  il.  I  niMt  fiwi  MM 
opiluoii,  aod  wfao,  morcofcr,  p 
ap  liu  ebildrm  wovtkilr.    b  raswd  to  ■  haabaad 

look  oat.  a«  ■  maa  voMd  do  wbo,  kaowiu  Uc  « 

good  tuf>r,  feeU  bunadf  iiw^wMe  of  actia^  tb  | 
one.  I  feel  the  MctMitf  of  s  li«)|'mxt«  fiAei  T 
■Dperior  minit,  who  on  retrptj  all  that  ii  t  -■'-  - 
tu  educate  nij  chiUrco  m  I  ■hoal'l  with ' 

In  later  da;s,  M*danic  RoUod  vroie  of  line  i 
Blyle  of  «  phyiiii>I«)piit ;  nt  i 
tike  0  true  Wfimwi.  In  tniifa — aod  antil  the  I 
lliat  tardr  love  for  Bii»>t — there  w*6  little  uf  tbe  ■ 
IB  her.  But  mil  the  niMCTilitK:  vinues  ' 
«ron  iu  fiirllifrf.il.  She  >ieetu.i  tenelf  to  hart  fiA 
BHtore  hiul  conmiUe'l  Kotne  mistake  in  t«apeet  ■) 
^Ij'  Bonln  cuulil  vhiHwc  llic  boclicH  the}'  w 
^  wii[«*  to  Ko|ihio  Canoet  in  1774, 
f  have  iietentMl  a  weak  aod  foolieh  ! 

y  condetuned  to  uMsleMineBB.     My  preaent  j 

m\   R'jod,     Man    is    made    for  i 

t  ia  III  bo  tiMcful.'     And  again:    *Iii^ 

[  of  boiug  a  woman.     T   onghi   lo  | 

I  or  another  Hex,  or  else  have  Uv^ 

fX  ouglit  u>  have  been  a  wouiao  of  8 

t  any  rate  a  Freuth  mtm I^ 


!uw8    down    to    a    conditiou    'which    sbonld    not    be 
due.     I    ant    like    ihose    animala    of   buruiug   Africa 

shut   up    in    our    menageries 0 

ibuiy!  idol  of  energetic  soqIb!  Kuataioer  of  all  virtues, 
hou  art  but  a  name  for  me!  Of  what  avail  is  my 
nthuBiasm  for  the  public  good,  when  I  can  do  nothing 
0  forward  it?" 

Although  Marie  Phlipon  'wrote  a  good  deal  at  this 
teiiod  of  her  Hie,  she  uever  contemplated  appearing 
1  author.  Her  only  object  was  to  become  a  more 
inlightened  and  worthy  member  of  that  society,  to 
'  ioh,  according  to  her  rule,  all  private  interests  were 
)  be  Bacri£oed.  Even  at  a  later  day,  if  her  pen  can 
e  recognised  in  the  greater  part  of  the  political  do- 
mmentfi  published  under  her  husbajid's  name,  if  thi? 
iROftdeheete  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paxia  at  the  most 
eventful  crises,  the  uinisterial  circulars,  the  famous 
letter  to  the  Popw  addressed  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
~         "      "  me  of  the  Kepublie  to  claim  the  release 

rof  some  French  prisoners,  and  the  still  more  famous 
Jetter  to  the  King  which  undoubtedly  hastened  the 
idownfall  of  monarchy  in  France,  were  all  written  by 
1  St  the  instigation  of  M.  Roland.  He  found 
in  his  wife  an  indefatigable  seoi'etary  with  a  clever  and 
soon  discovered,  without.,  perhaps,  quite 
wfaiowledgiog  the  fact  to  himself,  that  hia  literarj- 
I  exact  ratio  to  the  part  that  she  took 
'in  Ilia  work,  and  called  in  her  willing  help  on  all  im- 
Ktutt  occasions.  Having  once  admitted  his  wife  to 
giSliaii  partnership,  it  wus  to  be  cxiiected  that  his 
tdinary  talents  would  soon  be  cast  into  shade  by 
t  genius  of  hia  helpmate.  j^ 

!   are  anticipatiDg,    and    when   we    left  )^| 
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detnoUelle  PUipoo,   the  great  unuy  of  her  eniton 
only  about  lo  nrnke  iia  apijcaraoce.     MasouliDB  thoni^ 
Hbe  na«  in  mind  and  character,  aha  possessed  no 
atnouDl   af  t'emiDine   cliarmB,    and   waa,    moreover,   tlifr 
only  daufthter   of  a,  nutn   at   the    head   of  a  flourishing 
businefla.     These  united  attractiona  ueem  to  hare  been 
veiy  powerfii],    if  we  may  believe  the    long  list  which^ 
with  no  Ninull  ounipluceacy,   ehe  gives  in  her  Memoirs. 
It   was    a  general    rising   of  bachelors,    'une    lev^    en 
lDtu«e,'  to  use  lier  own  espreaaiou.    We  have  no  intention 
of  reviewing  them  with   her.     But  one   remark  is  sug- 
gested by  the  heterogeneous  atisemhlage  of  their  names. 
It  is  EurpriHiug  to  nee  how  very  ill-defined  was  the  aocid 
KtutUH  of  a  small  tiadcsmao's  daughter  in  France  aoms 
yoara  before  the  great  Revolution.     Among  the  aaitors 
for  Marie  Phlipoti'a  hand  we  find  M.  Morizot  do  Rosaio, 
a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  is  refused  on  account  of  his 
attaching  too  much  importance  t<j  his  nobility;  M.  ita 
Boiamorel,    both    rich  and  noble,   who  would  fnln  have 
Eieaurud    the    little    bourgeois,   ua    a  wife    for   his  bob; 
Gardanne,  a  physician  in  good  praotioe;  several  mMi  of 
letters,  a  captain  of  Sepoys,  a  daooine-Jnaster,  and  lastly,     J 
trudoamen  of  every  degree,    including  the  batcher  widi     1 
whom    the    family    dealt.     We   are    apt    to    fancy  that     1 
Prance,  under  the  old  rigime,  was  inexorably  ruled  by     I 
the  l^ws  of  coatc.    In  theory  it  was  so,  both  politically     I 
|d  socially,  yet  we  ueed  only  read  tie  private  memoirs     " 
"      !  to  see  that,  in  reality,  there  was  a  great     J 
ranks    before    any  popular   outbrei^    took,     j 
t  could  not  secure  title  aud  precedence,  but       i 
intrigue  could.     Innumerable    offices  whioh    -  J 
btsed  with  money  and  obtained  by  favour  ^ 
fmk  of  uoblea  upon  their  holders,  whUe^  49 
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i  d»  otber  hand,  tbe  younger  branches  of  the  herc- 
3ituy  iiobility,  from  their  poverty  and  their  contempt 
for  any  other  profession  than  the  army  or  the  Church, 
were  often  reduced  to  live  by  their  wits  and  to  coin 
Snoney,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  out  of  the  only  patrimony 
they  possessed — their  aristocratic  names.  Nothing  oould 
1  more  calculated  than  these  oircumRtaneen  to  bring 
the  nobilitj-  into  contempt.  During  the  half  century 
Trhich  preceded  the  Bevolution,  France  swarmed  with 
adventurers  of  all  ranks.  Versailles  itaelf  was  iufeated 
Tfith  them, 

Madame  Koland,  at  heart,  was  no  plebeian  democrat, 
.  1784,  she  solicited  for  her  husband  a  patent  of 
nobility.  It  is  true  that,  at  one  time,  she  and  her 
Jneods,  with  tbe  un scrupulousness  of  political  animosity, 
used  the  power  of  the  populace  to  batter  down  the 
Ihrone — a  cruel  fault  most  cnially  avenged — ^bnt,  in 
jeality,  she  alnaya  loathed  that  dangerous  alliance.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  discern  the  sense  of  relief  she 
"  !need  when,  at  last,  the  Girondists  turned  round, 
and  resolutely  fuced  the  revolutionary  mob.  She  is  on 
.her  own  ground  then.  All  ambiguity  of  tone  disappears, 
and  her  eloquence  rises  to  ita  full  height  only  when 
■dw  denounces  the  tjTanny  of  demagogues  and  the 
brutal  stupidity  of  the  populace.  Her  vehement 
protestations  in  early  life  in  favour  of  equality  merely 
rW  her  personal  impatience  of  all  social  superiority, 
in  general,  women  chafe  more  than  men  under  these 
pettf  humiliations,  and  in  this  respect  she  appears  to 
liTfl'  been  a  verj'  woman.  The  remembrance  of  petty 
TOttifieations  endured  in  her  youth  was  so  vivid  even 
•oier  far  greater  trials,  that,  in  her  prison,  with  but 
■  far  short  weeks   for  the  narrative   of  her  UEe,  x^ift 
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devoMs  whole  pages  to  the  rcoital  of  these  Irifilug 
wrocgB.  A  visit  lo  Versailles,  when  about  twenty,  had 
especially  left  u,  lB.stiDg  iinpresBioti.  The  splendours  of 
Ihe  court  at  once  disgusted  and  irritated  tlie  already 
republican  little  boiirgeoi'se.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Sophie  Oaauet,  an  her  return  home,  she  suj'b,  ainioat 
prophetically;  — 

'I  uiinuot  Itli  you  how  much  all  I  Lave  seen  at  Ver- 
aaiHes  makea  ms  feel  the  advantage  of  my  iituation,  and 
how  I  blei»  Heaven  for  causing  me  to  be  bom  in  an 
obscare  rank  of  life.  You  may  perhaps  fancy  tliat  this 
feeling  orIginatr?s  in.  contempt  for  the  deference  of  the 
world  and  my  notion  of  the  ills  to  which  greatness  is 
nhjeet?  Not  a  whit;  it  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  that 
t  have  of  my  own  character,  which  would  I'ender  me 
noxiona  to  myaelf  and  to  the  state  if  I  were  placed  in  tba 
ricioitj'  of  the  throne,  for  I  ehould  then  be  offeudeil  at  the 
right  of  the  excessive  inequality  which  rank  creates  between 
•everal  inilliona  of  men  and  a  single  individual  of  the  sama 
flpMids.  In  my  situation,  I  love  my  prince,  because  I 
•oarcely  feel  my  dependence.  If  1  were  near  him,  I  should 
hate  his  grandeur.' 

Pate  was  one  day  to  place  Marie  Phlipon  in  close 
proximity  to  the  throne  at  a  period  when  it  was  most 
ead&ngered,  and  God  knows  how  much  miEcblef  ehe 
did,  and  how  aiucerely  she   did    hate  the  grandeur  of 

royalty' 

Her's  was  the  pride  of  intellect — as  unjustifiable 
iperh&p3  in  its  harsh  manifestations  aa  any  other  pride; 
!tlld  she  looked  on  the  unenlightened  and  the  uneducated 
%ith  as  much  disdain  aa  any  aristocrat  could  have 
skowD  to  the  unwashed  plebeian  multitude.  The  notion 
4f  marrying  a  tradesman  seemed  to  her  monstrous. 
>ft»de,    in   her  eyes,    was   only  the   art  of  selling  dear 

t  had  been  bought  cheap.  To  her  father,  when  he 
■  a  husband  in  his  own  line  of  busineea^ 
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that  to  sell  dianiouds  ur  to  sell  hot-pies 
smed  to  }ier  <ine  aod  the  same  thing;  that  iDdeed 
te  latter  offered  this  adTantage  that  they  were  auld  at 
fixed  price,  so  that  leas  uheating  was  required.  Manon 
hlipoa  had  det-eTtnined  that  she  would  marry  a  sage 
bd  a  philoijopher.  Fortiue,  after  some  disappointments, 
:  her  the  desired  huahand  in  the  person  of  Roland 
}  la  Platiere. 

M.  Roland  had  been  introduced  hy  Sophie  Caitnet, 
30  in  her  letter  of  recommendation  desurihed  him  us 
1  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  pure  morals,  whose 
Illy  fault  wafi  oit  exoGsgiYc  admiration  for  thu  auaieate, 
'horn  he  praised  at  the  expense  of  the  modems,  and 
1  over-fondness  for  talking  of  himself."  After  Roland 
1  political  personage  this  propensity  to  briug 
iboself  constantly  before  the  pnblie  was  very  marked. 
^Hadame  Roland  admits  in  her  Meuioire  that  Sophie's 
ik«ich  wa£  like,  and  adds  that  Rohiiid  when  she  first 
Hot  him  wait  past  forty,  tall,  thin,  and  somewhat  bald, 
iwilh  a  rather  yellow  complexion.  He  was  careless  of 
'lu«  dress,  aud  had  the  peculiar  stiffness  which  is  the 
nsult  of  long  sedentary  labour.  His  features,  though 
straight  and  tegular,  were  'plus  rospeetables  ([ue  addui- 
xuits,'  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  an  expressive  smile 
u  clever  and  animated  uuuni«nance.  ^The  voice 
*«»  deep,  but  he  spoke  curtly,  as  though  he  were  short 
Bt  breath;  aiid  his  speech,  though  it  did  not  want 
IM|tluicy,  was  generally  inharmonious  and  harsh.'  On 
^  whole,  the  portrait  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  wae 
^?  to  fascinate  a  young  and  ardent  girl.  But  then 
n  uuBt  remember  that  it  was  traced  by  Madame  Ro- 
W  after  thirteen  years  of  maiTiage.  Roland  de  la 
rWiire,    however,    posi^essed    advantages    to  which  iiui 
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heroine  wsa  iliflpo»>ed  to  attach  imyiortiince.  He  was 
good  hirth,  a  tnaD  ol'the  world,  well-in  romed,  and  tuucli 
respeoted.  The  deference  with  which  he  treated  the 
obscure  engraver's  daughter  was  intensely  flattering — 
ftnd  the  more  likely  to  nialce  a  favourable  impression 
that  she  was  at  that  time  sud  and  lonely,  having  lost 
her  mother  tlie  year  before.  Marie  Phlipon  was  a  good 
listener,  nnd  won  Roland's  heart  as  much  hy  that  i]uality 
perhaps  as  by  her  talenta  and  beauty.  He  did  not,  at 
flrat,  entertain  any  ideas  of  either  love  or  matrimony: 
however,  had  he  been  beut  on  captivating  he  could  not. 
have  imagined  a  better  plan  than  that,  of  confiding  hia 
nnmorous  manuscripts  to  the  care  of  Manou,  on  leaving 
Paris  for  Italy. 

Delighted  and  honoured  by  the  trust  reposed  in 
her,  she  read  and  re-read  them  during  the  eighteen 
months  that  absence  lasted.  On  his  return  they  became 
great  friends,  though  their  friendship  fecmed  scarcely 
of  that  kind  which  ripeoH  into  love,  if  the  following 
lines  may  be  trusted:  — 

'Ija  gravite,  ses  mtBura.  ees  habitudes  tout es  consacreM 
>u  travail,  me  ie  faiaaieot  considerer,  pour  ainsi  dire,  Mm 
sexe,  oomme  un  philosopbe  qui  c'eKtstait  que  par  la  raison.' 

The  philosopher  took  five  years  to  oouaider  before 
he  offered  his  hand  and  heart,  and  when  he  did  so,  he 
was  refused  by  Monsieur  Phlipon,  who  had  felt  himself 
aggrieved  by  Roland'K  authoritative  and  distant  manners. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  once  prosperous  liome 
ms  beooiuiog  every  day  more  wretched,  and  Marie 
Mtlipon  hud  determined  to  remove  from  it.  Her 
fkilier'e  disHipated  and  idle  habits  had  caused  his 
bii^^^klo  go  to  ruin,  and  the  small  means  he  had 
Squandered   with  mistresses  and  in  gumhling 
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ittery.     At   Inai,    to    avoid    absolute    begj^wy, 
e  Pltlipon  trK>k  Tefu§:e  in  the  some  Cunvent  of  the 
•ngr^gatian  where  she  had  spent  that  one  happy  year 
dunng  her  cliildhood. 

liad  lived  alone  in  a  little  rooiu  in  the  atttos 
i  long  winter  months,  cheerful,  active,  and 
eaigned,  cooking  her  own  meals,  and  awaiting  happier 
*  les,  when  Roland  came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and,  seeing 
r  through  the  convent  bars  wore  beautiful  than  ever, 
lewed  his  offer  of  marriage.  It  was  gratefully  accepted, 
trie  Fblipon  was  at  this  time  (I7S0)  six  and  twenty, 
•nd  her  future  husband  more  than  twenty  years  older. 
If  ever  marriage  was  a  'marriage  uf  reason,*  it  was 
is.  But  she  put  great  trust  in  reason,  and  never 
ilnubted  but  that  heis  would  uphold  her  sufGciently. 
Always  self-reliant,  the  very  difGoultiea  which  the  task 
of  oonjugal  happinesB  seemed  to  offer  were  attractive 
'If  marriage,"  she  wrote,  'is  as  I  always 
Uiought,  an  austere  bond,  an  association  in  which  the 
wife  imdertakes  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  was  it 
t  better  to  exert  my  faculties  and  my  courage  in  the 
jwiformance  of  that  honourable  task  than  to  waste  theni 
.w  the  isolation  in  which  I  lived?'  Eight  years  before 
slie  had  written  almost  in  the  same  words  to  Sophie 
Ctnnet,  to  the  effect  that  a  wife  is  answerable  for  the 
Iwiipineas  of  tioo  people,  and  ''should  not  reckon  muoh 
W  the  help  of  her  partner."  She  was  no  twining, 
nMping  vine,  seeking  support  from  man;  she  was,  in 
W  own  eyes,  a  vigorous  self-sufficing  oak,  which  might 
rave,  and  even  court,  the  storms  of  life. 

How    far    she    overrated    her    strength,    and    bow 

ttBlU:en   she   was   in   not   taking  love  into  account,    a 

I   dated    from    her    prison-eel!    of  Ste.    Pelape, 
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month  before  her  death,  will  show.  It  may  an  wl-U 
find  place  here.  We  will  not  attempt  to  translate  it, 
nod  in  mercy  and  tenderness  for  Mad  bug  Roland'a 
memory  we  will  rob  her  defence  of  none  of  its  specions 
gnicoB  of  language. 

'  Je  devina  la  femtne  d'un  veritable  homme  de  bien.  qui 
m'aima  toujoura  davantege  a  meBure  qu'il  me  conaut  mieux. 
Mariee  daoB  tout  le  serieux  de  la  raieon,  je  ne  ti-ouvai  rien 
qui  in'ea  tirat;  je  me  devouai  avec  una  plenitude  ploB 
•otboufliaate  que  calculee.  A  force  de  ne  considerer  que 
Im  KlicitS  da  mon  parteuaire,  je  m'aijerQas  qa'il  manquajt 
^nrique  chose  a  la  micnne.  Je  n'ai  pas  cease  un  seal 
inRtnnt  de  voir  dans  mon  mari  Vun  des  hommes  lea  plus 
Wtimables  qui  existent,  et  nuquel  je  pouvais  m'honorer 
d'appurtenir  j  mais  j'ai  senti  souvent  qu'il  manquait  entre 
nous  de  pantd,  que  I'ascendaut  d'un  caract^re  dominateor, 

{'oiut  k  oelui  de  vingt  ana  de  ^lus  que  moi,  rendait  de  tmp 
'one  de  eea  deux  sap^riorites.  Si  nntia  vivions  dace  la 
solitude,  j'avHis  dee  heures  quelquefnis  peniblcs  S,  passer; 
H  nous  aliiona  dans  le  rnondo,  j'y  etais  aimee  de  gens  dont 
Jmk'apercevaia  que  quelqiies-uns  pourraieut  trop  me  toucher; 
jt  me  plongeai  dans  le  travail  avec  mon  mari.  autre  exoei 

3ui  eat  son  iuconv anient;  je  fbabituai  a  ne  savoir  se  passer 
e  moi  ponr  rien  au  moude,  ni  dans  nucun  instant,  st  je 
ine  fati^ai. 

'J'bnnore,  je  olieris  mon  mari  comme  une  fille  sensible 
■dore  un  pere  vertueux  a  qui  elle  sacriRerait  nieme  SOU 
■Biutt;  mais  j'ai  trouve  1'homme  qui  pouvait  atTe  cet  a^anti 
■t  demeurant  fidele  a  mea  devoirs,  mon  ingennite  n'a  pas 
BQ  eaeher  les  aentiments  que  je  leur  aoumetteis.  Mon  rattri, 
sensible,  et  d'affection  et  d' amour-propre,  n'a 
n  empire; 


supporter  I'idSe  de 

IDU  imagination   a' est   noir 

bonbeur  a  fiii   loin   de  noi 

i  lui,  et  nous  etions  malb( 

'Sij'etais  libre,  je  suivi 

chagrins  et  conHoler 


idre  alteration  dana  ■ 
jalousie  m'a 
1  adorait,  je  m'immolais 


js  partout  ses  y&s  pour  adoucir 
vieillesse;    une   ame   comme  la 
laisse  point  ses  sacrifices  imparfait?.  Mais  Roland 
I'idee   a'un   sacrifice,   et  la  conmiissance  une  fnU 
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,_  .i'en  fais  ttn  pour  Jui.  i^ov^rsa  $a  Ulicite;  il 
B  de  le  recevoir.  et  ne  peul  s'pu  jmsacr. 
i  developperocDt  de  lout  ceet.  vt  Temploi  ilea  mndca 
inl  precede,  offrirait  dtf  grmnicf  lumiferes  pour  ia 
ssance  da  ccear  hainsiD.  et  de  grandes  lemons  aax 
ins  sensibles.' 

Most    readers    will    be   stniek    by  the   frequent  re- 
nonce    of  the  words  -Tinue'  and  'BensibiHty"  under 
e  pen  of  Madame  Roland.     The  habit  was  not  peculiar 
f  to  Iier^    it   was    the    ta^hiou   of  the    times,    and    may 
<  perhaps    be  satisfactorily  accounted   for  by  the  law  of 
There   is   scarcely  a  journal  or  a  speech  of 
s  day,  proceeding  from  friends  or  foee,  in  which  the 
pithet  'rirtuone'  is  not  applied,  seriously  or  ironically, 
id  Roknd.     Without  that  appellation  he  would  scarcely 
5  been  recognised.     Sensibility  wan  ([uite  aa  general 
B  virtue;   Marat  and  Eobespieire  spoke  of  theirs,  and 
n  LouiB  XYL,  iu  his  laat  testament,  wlien  thanking 
I  coumgeonfi  advocates  for  their  aid,  requested  thorn 
'reodve  the  expression  of  his  sensibility.' 
Oar  object  being  to  paint  the  inner  woman   rather 
.  the    political   personage    in    Madame    Boland,    we 
2  dwelt  at   some  length  on   the    first  years  of  her 
1,  when  her  temper,  mind,  and  opinions  were  formed, 
indetatood,    her    subsequent  cai'cer  seeniB 
t  their  natural   consequence.     Her    enthusiasm,    her 
her    violence,    her    devoted    heroism,    are    all 
led;    ail    that    was    faulty    will,    we"    tiling,    be 
|ai«niiated.     We    shall    pass    more    iiipidly    over    the 
8  that  belong  to  history. 
The  first  years  of  Madame   Roland's    njarried   life 
W  spent   in   peneefiil    quiet    in   Paris,    and    then    at 
K^eus,  where  Roland  held  the  situation  of  ^Inspect! 
I  ^f  Jianafnclones."     In    this  Jntter  town  she  gave  V\ 
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daughter.*  Marie  Phlipon  would  have  _^ 
the  ihnughts  of  living  at  Amiens  near 
her  beloved  Sophie,  but  Madame  Roland  appears  to 
have  left  that  town  without  any  regret.  In  1784  she 
Cftine  10  Paris  aloue,  lu  the  hopes  of  obtaiuing  for  her 
husboiid,  as  we  have  said,  httrci  de  nobltMxe.  or  rathar 
the  official  reeoguitioii  of  the  rank  and  privileges  enjoyed 
hy  Boland's  familj-  for  many  generutious  iii  virtue  of 
oertain  offiues  which  couferred  uon-horoditary  nobility. 
She  hai)  left  an  explariattOD  of  this  inoonsiatcnt  action 
in  her  Memoii-a,  and  concludes  thua:  'It  was  at  the 
begiuning  of  1TS4:  who  at  that  time,  and  in  the  same 
Hitaatton,  would  uot  have  thought  it  right  to  act  in 
the  same  way?'     No  one,   indeed,    we    are    tempted  to 

*  Thin   daughter,   Gudura,   was  Madame  Boland's   only 
child.     Like    a    true    disciple    of   Jean -Jacques,    Madame 
Roland  insisted  on  nursing  her  infant  hereelf.  though  at 
the  risk  of  her  life,  and  even  wri>le  a  compendious  treatise 
on  'Suckling'   for   tlie   future  edification   of  her  daa^hWff. 
She  formed  many   plane   for   kei*  education  and  kappineBB, 
but,  on  the  whole,  Eudora  seems  to  have  played  hut  a  very    . 
Beoondarj  pari  in  her  mother's  life.    Madame  Koland  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  too  distant  an  horizon  lo  feel  in  its  tw    \ 
force  the  tender  ■shori-BighiednesB'  of  a  mother's  love.    Is 
YtVT  Memoirs,   she  has  devoted  a  few  lines  to  her  daughter 
which  seem  inexplicable  in  their  unloving  sincerity   when 
one  eeniiiders  that  the  only  child  so  harshly  spoken  of  WB* 
but  eleven  years   old,   and   that  the  mother  could  scarcely   , 
ever  hope  lo  see  her  again:— -J'ai  une  jeune  fiUe  aimabls,, 
mais  qne  la  nature   a  fail   froide    el    indolente.    Je   I'W  ' 
noarrie,  je  I'ai  elevee  avec  tout  Tenth ousiasme  et  la  soUi-  ' 
■™"'"    '     '"  matemtte;  je  lui  ai  donne  des  exemples  que 
plus  4  son  cige,  et  elle  sera  une  bonne  femme 
letquea  talents,  mais  jamais  son  ame  stagnante  et  son 
resson  ne  douneront   a  mon   cceur   les  donees 
<]ii'il  s'etait  promises.'     Such  frankness  may  ba 
sensibility  is  certainly  wanting. 
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Bj^jr,    save    some    such    uucompromi^iDg   republicou   a^ 
Hadaiue  Boland  sdready  was  in  iheuiy, 

BavTDg  failed  in  her  oiiject,  she  linked  uiid  obtained, 
>  some  sort  of  com)jensation,  that  Rolaud  ahould  be 
"  1  his  official  capacity  to  Lyc-ns.  His  duties  wera 
■Dt  udnouB,  nod  the  greater  part  of  the  year  naa  spent 
La  Flati^re,'  Roland's  small  patemul 
iBiaie,  situated  at  a  ahurt  diaiaoee  from  VUlefrauclie. 
!  Roland  has  left  a  very  Bcanty  account  of  ihia 
itiod  of  her  life.  She  speaks  of  rural  pleasures  and 
G  duties,  but  hints  also  at  some  domestic  troubleti. 
toland'a  aged  mother  and  eldest  brother  lived  at  La 
lati&re,  and  Madame  Roland  alludes  to  the  difSculty 
^f  living  with  a  woman  'respectable  frdni  her  age,  but 
terrible  from  her  temper,'  and  between  two  brothers, 
'the  younger  of  ■whom  had  the  passion  of  iudepen deuce, 
uid   the    elder    the    habits    and   all    the    prejudices  of 

Her   correspondence   with   her   friend   Boac   was  at. J 
lime    very  active,   but   unfoilanately   most  of  the  | 
lost.     Some  of  those  he  published  with  hla    ' 
J  of  the  Memoirs  read  like  charming  idylls;    others 
might,  from  their  grace  and  spirit,  be  attributed 
Madame    de  S^vignd.     The   grandiloquence  which  is 
so  displeasing  in  the  Memoirs   is  very  rarely  in- 
:  desire  and  earnest  will  Co  perform  all 
duties  with  cheerful  zeal  ja  evident  in  every  page. 
and  there,  however,  a  note  may  be  discerned  which 
like    au    nnavowed   wish    for   a  more    extended 
lere  of  influence.    In  a  letter  full  of  playful  yet 

,  on  ihe  siiburdiuate  purt  which  women  should 
to  play,  we  find,  fur  instance,  tl 
'aire    1b    hoobuiir    d'un    ^eul    el    !e    lieu 
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beaucoup  par  toon  1e;  ctianues  de  TanutiiS.  de  la  d^cence, 
je  nlnutgiiie  [is^  ud  ^trn  )'1<ie  beau  4|u«  celui-tk.'  That 
wiA  to  he  the  'bLind"  beiween  miui.v  tuinds — ibe  vwify- 
itig  ceutre  -if  a  large  cinlc — ^  conuuon  at  all  times 
atuoDg  accoiDplisbed  Fmich women,  is  not  always  com- 
patible with  'the  hapi'ioes.^  i>f  one  aliue,'  ad  Monaieur 
Bolund  no  donbt  fuund  Ui  bis  cost. 

Bmnours  of  cuiuing  He  volution  eoon  broke  the 
eminega  of  Madame  Bvlaiid  ^  retreat.  She  wad  at  onoe 
aroused  like  a  war-bursc  at  ibe  sound  of  tbe  trumpeL 
Mo  niore  idyils!  Theueefonrard  she  could  only  thtiA 
of  rei  pvhlica.  Lj-ous  was  then  the  centre  of  a  strong 
Bnti-revolutionary  jiarty.  and  it  is  probable  tbiit  the 
Iwsiile  iiolitical  atniospbere  wbich  surrounded  her 
irritated  her  zeal.  Certain  it  is  that  her  letters  U 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Kevolniion  were  i^trangelj  violent 
and  intemperate,  and  that  when  ^be  drew  near  to  tbe 
«cene  of  action,  she  grew  comparatively  moderate.  She 
tlien  eaw  thai  al>solut«  right  and  wmug  in  [lolitias  an 
not  GO  easy  to  diaLlnguish  as  ibey  sometimes  aeem  to 
£i»xnl  obeenere.  Once  in  ibe  midst  of  the  vortex, 
horseU  a  combataut,  i^he  became  cullect«d  and  cleap- 
^gfated,  and  some  of  her  later  judgments  od  meu  and 
evenle  woidd  do  honour  to  u  mature  and  csperienoed 
statesman.  '  But  Madame  Rnlaiid,  if  ebe  vraa  vehement 
in  ber  hatred,  was  equally  so  in  her  seir-devotioo. 
Bven  at  tbe  very  dawn  of  the  Bevolution,  she  seems 
to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  be  effected  jieaoeablj', 
and  to  have  been  ready  for  every  Bacrifiee,  In  a  letter 
lA  Banc«l   des   Issarts.    dated  ISth  August,    \~S)0,  she 
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^_,  regeneratbti  of  an  empire  ■were  effected  peaceably: 
icb  on  idea  is  most  prciliiiblj  a.  obimerEu  Adversity  U  the 
chool  of  nations  ua  of  men,  and  1  fancy  that  we  must  lie 
arified  in  it  before  we  are  worth  anything.  Fate,  which 
aa  caused  ns  to  live  at  this  time  of  new-born  freedom, 
as  placed  na  as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army  which  is  to< 
";ht  for  liberty,  and  bring  about  its  triumph.  Our  busineso- 
bnt  to  do  our  task  well,  so  as  to  prepare  the  liappiiiB«i 
the  generations  that  will  follow  us.' 

The  eseheQuer  of  Lyons  was  even  in  worse  order 
an  that  of  the  kingdom,  and  Roland,  who  had  been 
leeted  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  city, 
solicit  fina.ncial  aid  from  the  Oo- 
He  an'ived  in  Paris  with  bis  wife  in  the 
irly  part  of  February  17^1.  Madame  llolaud  plunged 
once  into  politics  as  into  her  uaturul  element. 
It  is  said  that  women  should  not  meddle  with 
ititics,  Without  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the 
lalifioations  of  the  two  sexes  for  such  pursuits,  It 
'Cms  a  juBt  aud  obvious  rule  that  whore  there  is  no 
isponsihiiity  there  should  he  no  power.  Madame 
oland  herself  more  than  once  clothed  this  theory  in 
Ecellent  and  judicious  language.  But  very  just  rules 
ay  from  peculiar  circumstances  be  very  difficult  to 
illow^  and  even  in  countries  where  women  are  not 
Jeply  interested  in  the  ordinary  course  of  poiitical 
rents,  their  passions  and  sympathies  are  excited, 
east   aa    keenly    as    those    of    the    governing    ses, 

BB  which   shake   the  whole   fabric   of  society.', 

RTien   fortune,   liberty,   life,    and  the  welfare   of  theirl 

SeeoendantJS   for  generations    to   come   are   at  stake,    ii' 

absurd    to    suppose    that    intelligent    wami-hearteii'| 

'Oinen    will   remain  passive  epeotatora  of  the  stru^le; 

all  great  revolutions  wom«a  have  played  their  part, 

I    it    may    be    added    that    the    Listoi'iaas    of    every 
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revolution  liave  ui  turn  »eemed  riurprised  at  the  fac^^ 
as  though  it  were  not  the  suiural  result  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  hnni:iu  heart,  'I  do  uot  like  womeu 
who  meildle  with  poliiicB,'  said  General  Buonaparte  uue 
day  to  u  clever  and  handsume  wutnan  who  had  herself 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Re- 
volution- 'I  am  of  yimr  opinion.  General,'  waa  the 
reply;  ^but  in  a  country  where  women's  heads  are  cut 
off,  it  i»  but  natural  that  they  should  like  to  know 
why.'  Madame  Roland,  at  leaat,  played  no  covert 
poiiticat  game:  she  laid  down  her  stake  as  fearlessly 
M  auy  man  could  have  done,  and  nohly  lost  it. 

Id  the  portion  of  the  Memoirs  entitled  -Notices 
HlBtoriqnes,'  she  has  left  an  account  of  thi^  lime  of 
ber  life,  She  spent  her  days  at  the  olubs  and  at  the 
dittings  of  the  National  Asseuhly,  ea^er  to  see  and  to 
learn.  Brissot  came  to  see  Roland  and  herself,  and 
a  made  them  acquainted  with  several  deputies  holding 
same  political  opinions.  It  was  settled  that  this 
little  knot  of  friends  should  meet  four  eveuinga  in  the 
week  to  talk  over  public  affairs,  and  Madame  Roland's 
house  was  chosen,  fiom  it^  convenient  situation,  as  tho 
place  of  rendezvous.  She  has  affirmed  that  on  these 
occasions  she  always  confined  herself  to  the  part  ^be- 
fitting her  Hex^*  and  that,  seated  at  some  distance  from 
the  circle,  she  either  worked  or  wrot«  letters;  but  she 
adds: — '■I  never  lost  a  word  of  what  was  said,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  bitten  my  lips  to  keep  myself  iront 
apeaiung  my  mind.'  From  these  recollectiona  she  sketched 
living  portrait?  of  almost  all  her  political  friends.  Potion, 
Buzot,  Brissot,  and  Robespierre  were  ut  this  time  the 
imoet  aasiduous.  Robespierre  she  instinctively  dulikcd. 
t  him  honest  and  'forgave  him  hif  bad 
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wearisome  deliverj-  in  favour  of  his  prin- 

ri(Jes,"     Wt'  cHD  almost  fancy  we  see  liini  in  it  comer 

the  room  lit^icmag  but  saying  little;    biting  Kia  nails, 

Iferhaps  vihea  the  possibility  of  a  republic    is   men- 

ioned,    inquiring   wilt  a  sneer,    "What  is  meant  by  a 

ipublic?'     Buzot  is  represented  as  'probity  itself  with 

It  tlie  jienlle  frxtera&ls  of  sensibility.'    Madame  Roland 

had  from  the  finst  remarked  him  on  account  of  his  good 

e  and  "that  clear,  decided  mude  of  speech  which  is 

attribiile  of  a  just  man.'     Buznt  had  a  wife,   a  good 

ind  worthy  person,    but  who,    intelleclually, 

■ay  his  eqoaL 

To  judge  of  these  familiar  councils  of  the  lead* 
id    victims    of  the   Revolution    by   Madame    Roland' 
count  of  them,  it-  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  did 
ke  a  more  pi'ominent  part  in  their  discussions. 

■VThat  struck  me  most,  and  gave  me  most  pain,  was 

at  kind  of  talk  (portage)  and  levity  by   means   of  which 

Bn  of  sense  manage  to  jiass  three  or  four  hoiii  b  togeihcr 

ithout     coming    to     any    conclusion.      In    detail,    eonnd 

inciples  are  pruclaimed,   good  ideas  ore  exprcBveil.  new 

lews  are  exposed;   hut,   on  the  whole,  no  line  of  conduct 

I  traced,    no  fixed  result  or  seltled  aim  is  determined  on, 

DWarda  which  all  ore  to  tend  in  some  particular  way.' 

In   my   impatience  1   could  sometimes  have  boxed  the 

of  these   sages   whom   I   learnt  every  day  to  esteem 

!  and  more   for  their   uprightness  ami   the  honesty  of 

iieir    purpose — excellent    reaaoncrs.    sound    philosophers, 

«Uiied    deliaters    who.    knowing    nothing    of   the    art    of 

roverning  men.  and.  in  tonsequence,  of  influencing  an  as- 

ambly,   genei'ally  wasted  all   their  learning  and  their  wit 

'ithonl  any  result.' 

The  whole  history  of  the  Girondist  party — of  their 
and     their    faults,    their    triumphs    and    their 
rerses— is  contained  in  these  lines. 
Hot  ooireepondence  with  Sauca!  rfes  Issarts  contioueA 
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very  ttotive.  At  one  time  some  trnoe! 
feeling  than  ftiondahip  oii  the  part  of  Buuuat  may  be 
diBoerned  iii  hia  letters,  but  Madame  Rolaiid'a  aoBwors 
leave  do  doubt  that  she  firmly  but  geotly  recalled  liim 
to  ft  sense  of  duty,  though  not  perhaps  vrithout  a  toauh 
■of  tender  sympathy  and  emotion  akin  to  regret.  At 
the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  however,  her  letters 
Mre  almoftt  csclusivcly  politieai,  and  are  very  euriona. 
If  they  express  iu  one  page  her  ardent  and  iniemperate 
leal  for  the  Bevolntion,  tliey  attest  iu  the  nest  her 
iDDompai'able  olearsightcdueas  when  not  blinded  by 
political  pastiion.  At  one  time  she  invoices  ciWl  war 
aa  a  means  of  regeneration  ibr  her  country.  'From 
tbe  blood  of  honest  men,'  she  says,  ''would  spring  up 
hutred  for  the  passions  which  caused  it  to  be  shed, 
and  entlmsiasm  for  the  virtues  of  the  victims.'  At 
another  time  she  speaks  of  paCieaoe  as  the  Hrue  sign 
of  strength  of  mind,  and  a  political  virtue  peculiar  to 
froe  nations.'  It  was  at  any  rate  a  virtue  in  which 
she  was  herself  lamentably  deficieni. 

Roland  having  succeeded  in  the  mission  which  the 
town  of  Lyons  had  confided  to  him,  returned  with  hie 
wife,  after  seven  months'  residenoc  in  Paris,  to  La 
Platifere,  but  not  to  remain  there  hmg.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  to 
suppress  the  office  of  Inspector  oi'  Manufactories,  aod 
Koland,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  wife,  resolved  to 
settle  definitively  in  Paris  in  order  to  push  hia  claintB 
to  a  i-etiring  pensiou,  and  to  complete  the  vast  work 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  a  'Diotionnaire  des 
lyUaufaotures.'  Allien  they  rettimed  to  the  capital  in 
t/ie  last  days  of  1T91,  many  changes  had  taken  place. 
T/ie  Couetitttent  Assembly  waa  gone.    Potion  was  Mayor 
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Am,    and    absorbed    in    Lis    dulieii.     The    frieDoQ 
fjitical  lut^etin^^s  were  no  longer  possible.    Roluad  n 
eiy   assiduous    at    the    sittings   of  the   Jaoobina,    but 
EiDg  no  orator,  never  epuke  there.    He  was,  however^ 

L  the  Conuuittee  of  Corresijondeooe.  Here  his 
ife  did  him  good  senice.  Slie  ivTote  as  iudefutigably 
id  far  better  than  he  did.  The  [lublie  was  aurprised, 
well  it  might  be,  at  the  amount  of  work  that  Bolaod 
t  through;  and,  when  at  the  latter  end  of  March 
92,  the  King  resolved  to  make  the  concession  of 
iking  a  liberal  Ministry,  Kdiund  was  designated  by 
blic  opinion  for  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
being  the  most  laborious  and  active  as  well  as  the 
n«t  npright  of  the  Tatriota." 

This  Ministrj",  of  which  Dumouriez  waa  the  most 
rilliant,  und  Roland  the  mout  honest,  member,  did  no 
Odd  service  to  the  Crown.  The  Ministers,  with  one 
r  two  exceptions,  proved  themselves  rather  the  spies 
the  opposition  than  the  cfltifideotial  servants  of  the 
ung.  Tills  crooked  policy  must,  as  far  as  Roland  wa? 
ffnoemed,  be  laid  in  gi'cat  measure  to  the  charge  of 
U  wife.  She  it  was  that  inspired  him  with  mistrust, 
tie  affability  and  apiMireut  good  intentions  of  Loiiia  XVL 
.  won  over  Roland  when  he  came  into  daily  contact 
rith  royalty.  Jludaiue  Roland  hua  in  her  Memoirs 
oplained  in  unjust  and  cruel  language  the  reasons  of 
va  want  of  confidence  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
^een;  but  the  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  she 
oiaed  in  the  persecution  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  in 
Kitting  the  wor  t  construction,  on  all  her  actions,  appears 
p  us  to  be  the  deepest  blot  on  Madame  Roland's  life. 
That  Ler  distrust  of  the  court- party  proved  1 
(pioacily,  there  is  littie    doubt;   but  the  manner  i 
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wtich  it  was  shawn  wiis  unjustifiable.  Two  deep 
had  been  Bubmitted  to  ibe  Kiug  for  his  Banetion:  one 
against  the  priests,  the  other,  more  impiirtjtm,  ordering 
the  formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  titonsand  men  nenr 
Patia.  Louia  XYI.,  with  hie  usual  delays  and  sub- 
tei'fuges,  withhold  his  asaent,  without  absolutely  retMsing 
it.  The  AsBembly  was  impatient,  the  popularity  of 
the  Ministers  was  in  jeopardy;  Madame  Roland  resolved 
that  her  husband  should  leave  his  situation  with  fclat. 
By  her  instigation  Roland  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
King,  in  which  the  antagonism  between  the  nation  and 
the  throne  was  npeuiy  denouueed.  The  King  was 
represented  us  the  friend  and  aeeoniplice  of  those  who 
conspired  against  the  ConBtitutlon,  and  his  wavering 
policy  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  estabiislunent  of 
peaee  and  order.  This  letter  was  presented  by  Roland 
to  the  Assembly,  and  by  its  order  copies  were  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  No  more  treaoherous  blow 
could  have  been  struck  at  the  thvone.  The  Sovei'eign 
was  held  up  to  public  animadversion,  and  stigmatised 
as  the  enemy  of  his  people's  liberties,  not  by  hie 
avowed  political  adversaries,  but  by  his  own  Ministers, 
who  must  have  had,  it  was  supposed,  ample  means  of 
jndging  his  eosduct. 

Madame  Roland's  conscience  never  seema  to  have 
reproached  her  with  this  deed.  She  boasts  in  her 
Memoirs  of  having  wi'itten  the  letter  herself.  'It  was 
dashed  off  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen,"  she  says,  'like 
everything  I  did  of  that.  kind.  To  fee)  the  necessity 
of  a  thing,  to  understand  its  good  effects,  to  wish  to 
produce  them  and  to  throw  my  ideas  into  whatever 
fAa/'e  was  like)y  to  bring  about  the  desired  roanit,  was 
for  me  one  nnd  the  wame  act.'     Such  a  mode  of  action 
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lay  be  escuBiible  iu  au  ardent  and  eDthusiaiiti 
at  what  can  be  siud  iu  defeuce  of  a  statesman,    long 
^t  the  middle  of  life,   who    allows  tho  moat  decisive 
t  of  his  pulitioal  career  to  be  dictated  to  him  by  his 
fe,    and    who    gives    to    the    world    an    all-iniiioFlatit 
laoifesto  dashed  off  bj'  her  iu  the  heat  of  iinprovisalion  ? 
Ipon  this  Kulund  knitted  thu  Administrution  and  retired 
L  short  time  into  rrivalc  life.     The   events  of  the 
(Ith.  of  August,    1792,    when   royally  may  he  said  to 
»  been  uboliahed  in  Franc*,  bronght  him,   however, 
B  more  into  olBue  as  Minister  of  the  Interior- 
lime    Willi  Danton   as  MiniBter   of  Justice  for  his 
lulleagne,  and,  we  may  add,  for  hie  master. 

Madame  Roland  held  Danton  in  aversion.    Hia  coal 

nd  burly  form,  his  sensual  aountenance,  his  impudent 

peech  and  manners,  had  disgusted  her  even  before  he 

1    shown    the    hideous  violence  of  hia    nature.     'To 

fppoiut  Danton,'    she  wrote,    '■was  to    inoculate   vice  in 

i  Government.'    The  tide  of  llevoiutinn  by  this  time 

d  risen  hisb,    and    Roland    made    praisewortliy,    but 

itiably  impotent  efforts  to  stem  it.    He  was  indefatigable 

I  his  cireulara  and  his  reports — in  all  of  which  the 

!  pen  of  his  wife  is  distinctly  perceptible — but 

rith  no  good  result.     The  great   mistake  of  the  party 

»  whieh    he    belonged  was  t-o  think    that  words    could 

e   jtiticd    against    deeds,    and    that    eloquence    was  a 

afGcieut  weapon   against  crime.     "While  Roland  wrote, 

nd  preached    fi'atemity   and   sensibility,    Danton,    sure 

f  the  so|jport  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  was  planning 

i»e  prison-massacres. 

The  2nd  of  September  came,  a  day  unparalleled  in 
he  Udtory  of  civilised  nations.  In  the  midst  of  a 
)lm«liai)    country,    in    the    heart    nf    the    eapiloY.,    'va 
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prweneo  of  a  pasBive  population,  and  apparently  ■" 
the  connivance  of  the  eooEtituted  authorities,  all  the 
inmatea  of  the  prisons — which  were  then  full  In  over- 
flowing— were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  u  handful  of 
rufflaus.  The  Minister  of  Justice  thnuked  the  lusassina 
in  the  name  of  France.  Among  the  moderate  party 
there  waa  a  moment  of  stupor,  and — truth  compels  us 
lo  add- — tif  hesitation,  Roland,  powerless  himMelf,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Sunterre,  the  commandant  of  Paris, 
and  en  the  morrow  of  the  masjiacres  sent  liia  protest 
to  the  National  Assemhly.  lu  that  very  letter  to  the 
AsBombly,  hewever,  there  were  words  which,  in  the 
present  day,  seem  to  brand  Roland  with  cowardite; 
but  such  waj)  the  low  standard  of  moral  eourafro  when 
tbey  were  written,  that  they  were  then  considered  heroic. 
'On  the  eveats  of  yesterday,'  wrote  the  Minister,  'it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  drop  a  veil.  I  know  that 
the  people,  in  its  terrible  vengeance,  preserved  a  kind 

of  justice and  wreaked  it  especially  on  those 

whom  it  eousidered  to  have  been  too  long  spared  by 
the  Bword  of  the  law.'  This,  it  must  be  said,  was  the 
last  concession  to  demagogical  tyranny,  and  thencefor- 
ward the  party  to  which  the  Gironde  has  had  the  honour 
of  giving  a  name,  and  of  which  Madame  Roland  was 
the  most  brilliant  and  striking  impersonation,  nhowed 
no  signs  of  weakness. 

That  fearful  day  of  September  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  French  Revolution;  those  prison-maHsaoreB  are 
up  to  this  very  hour  the  touchstone  of  its  historians. 
By  the  adroit  reticence  or  timid  palliation  of  some, 
and  by  the  indignant  horror  of  others  in  respect  of 
this  gTtat   crime,    it  is  easy  to  distinguish    the  fries 
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On  the  21st  of  SepKmber^  179:i,  the  firm,  sitting  of 
be  Convcnticnt  was  beld.  Ad  apparently  trifling,  but 
>  rettlity  a  very  Bignificant.  eircnni stance  indicated  that 
he  sitnatioii  of  pwties  was  changed.  The  loeaibei's 
i'  the  former  Assembly,  who  had  fought  under  the 
ULer  of  VeTgniaud,  Brissot,  uad  the  Ginmdist  chiefs, 
astead  of  oMupjing  aa  heretofore  seats  on  the  estreme 
IooIl  possessiou  of  those  benches  on  the  right, 
which  but  a  few  days  before  hod  been  filled  by  the 
Uuiderute  eonBtitutional  party.  Threatened  with  complote 
BDarchy,  the  Revolutionists  of  yesterday  had  suddenly 
come  the  Conservatives  of  the  day.  They  woulil  go 
farther.  It  will  be  the  inunortal  hunuur  of  the 
ronde  that  they  were  stopped,  not  by  any  personal 
|a tiger- — ^the  danger  was  in  resiB ting— but  by  their 
crime.  Beside  the  stream  of  blood  which 
I  oozed  from  beneath  those  prison  walls,  they  stood 


•  Napoleon  1..  the  former  pupil  and,  in  many  respects' 
he  direct  heir  of  Uobespierre,  did  col  consider  ibe  nia^gacres 
f  September  as  ■completely  ineacasable,  or  even  quite  nn- 
forthy  of  imitation,  if  we  may  believe  Laa  Cases; — -Ce 
(rrible  evenemenl,  disait  I'emperear,  etait  dans  la  force  des 
hones  et  dans  Veeprit  des  hommea.  Point  de  boul  ever  semen  t 
ditique  aans  fnreur  populairej  point  de  danger  pour  le 
euple     dechaine     sans     desordre    et    sans    victimes.      Les 

a  leuTB  anxiliaires  a  Paris.-  peut- 
.  uvdnement  in&uB:-t-il  dans  le  temps  sur  le  salut 
jft  France.  Qai  doute  que  dans  les  demisrs  temps, 
■qvB  les  elrangers  approchaient,  si  I'on  efit  reaouvele  de 
dies  horreora  aiir  lenra  amis,  ila  eussenl  jamai  "•-----'  '- 
^<»?  Jdaia  nous  ne  le  pouviona.'  .... 
Uimorial    rff  SIk  Uilene.) 
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haj'  and  defied  their  enemies.  It  became 
gijf  fixed  between  theni  and  the  Montague.  In  vain 
Dan  ton,  too  late  rcpoutant^  stretched  out  u  HRying 
hEmd  in  the  day  of  peril,  and  proposed  an  alliance, 
provided  the  doedn  of  September  were  buried  in 
oblivion :  that  band  was  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
[irisoD-raiUJHacrea,  aud  yiug  iudignatitly  rejected.  Kveu 
tt  tftoit  anmesty  would,  they  considered,  hiive  branded 
eiD  as  accomplices  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  * 

Bui  we  are  writing  of  Madame  Roland,  and  nmst 
be  wiuient  to  mention  aueb  portions  only  of  the  general 
.history  of  her  times  as  concern  her  perBonally.  Thai 
had  beuome  ua  obnoxious  as  her  huebaud  to  the 
Montagnardu,  ajid  more  especially  to  Dauton,  is 
abundantly  proved.  Her  influence  over  the  chiefs  of 
the  Giroodu,  aud  particularly  over  bor  bus  baud  and 
Buzol,  WUB  well  known,  and  was  alluded  to  even  in 
the  Couventiflit.  Roland  had  beeu  elected  a  member 
of  that  Assembly,  and,  in  conaeijueuce,  had  tendered 
Us  .I'esignatiou  as  Minister.  Some  members  proposed 
ihtit  be  sbonid  be  requested  to  retain  bis  situation; 
bat  Danton  oppoaed  the  motion,  saying:  'No  one  can 
leader  Roland  more  justice  than  I  do',  but  if  ho  is 
isvited  to  i^jmain  as  Minister,  the  invitation  should  be 


fVftnoe,  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux'a  valuable  work,  entided 
'Sietoire  de  la  Terrettr'  of  which  the  fourth  volume  ia  now 
publiabed.  M.  Mortimer-Tern uux  has  collected  a  very  great 
Bumber  of  authentic  and  curious  documents  which,  he  haa 
i^sed  with  method  and  olearnesB,  and  presented  with  rare 
impartiality.  He  has  rendered  thereby  great  aervice,  not 
mij  to  the  reading  public,  but  to  all  future  hiBtoriaiwj^ 
B«*  eventful  period.  ■ 


F.  nnLA.M 


Miended  ti.  his  wit'e^  i'ot  you  kuiiw  that  Rolniid 
I  alnne  in  his  depiinueut.  I  wns  nlono  in  mi 
''WLat  Joes  it  matter  to  France,'  reiilied  the  deputy 
Lasouiee.  whether  Rolunil  has  aii  iineiligent  wife  who 
i  him  good  advice,  or  wlietlier  he  takes  counsel  «f 
limself  %looeV'  And,  again,  we  find  Dan  ton  remarking 
'  it  -the  nation  reQuirea  Ministers  who  know  how  to 
I  vilhout  being  led  hy  their  wiven.'  It  waa  evideut 
thttt  when  the  day  of  vengeance  came,  Mwkiue  Roland 
ffottld  not  he  suffered  to  usuape. 

Of  the  Jove  which  at  this  time  muKi  Ouuhtlcfs  have 
exiBted  between  Buitot  and  herself  there  is  no  oatward 
proof,  save,  perluips,  hte  constant  defence  of  Roland's 
vets  whenever  they  were  attacked,  Baiiit  was  ont!  of 
iibe  mwi  tirdent  and  active  of  the  Girondists.  Though 
bis  talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  and  he  was  far 
jtifei'ior  ns  an  orator  to  many  members  of  hia  own  party, 
e  had  uctinired  conaiderable  influence  by  his  eameatnesn, 
|)0urBg6,  good  senee,  uncompromising  honesty  and  mental 
loQtiiremenis.  There  was  much  in  Buzot  likely  to 
ten.  He  was  young  (eix  yeura  younger  than 
iadaine  Boluud)^  with  a  noble  esprcssive  countenance, 
i  graceful  ligoi'B,  and  was,  moreover,  as  Madame  Roland 
I  told  uH,  extremely  oureful  in  his  dress. 
Je  muat,  on  the  whole,  have  presented  a  striking  oou- 
0  RiilantI,  whose  slovenly,  shabhy  appearance  and 
tiff  deportuitiit  were  a  constant  subject  of  ridicule 
nth  his  eiiomies.  Buaot  was  full  of  imagination,  tender, 
iopaasioued,  and  delicate,  of  a  romantic  disposition, 
I  inclined  to  melancholy.  But  why  seek  to  explain 
Irltere  no  cxi>lnTiation  is  necessary?  He  did  please,  and 
M  tenderly  beloved. 
Madame  Roland's  influence  'j\ev  him  was  complete. 
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He  became  her  uhampum  and  her  niouih-ine 
ever  on  tbe  breach,  demandia^  the  putiishmcnt  of  tlie 
annassinB  of  September,  propusing  tJie  eslablishraent  of 
a  departmeiital  guard  to  protect  the  Assembly,  voting 
ugainst  the  execnt.ion  of  the  King,  and  combating  vrith 
all  his  [mwer  the  oreatioii  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
as  though  some  prophetic  vision  had  shown  him  the 
woman  he  so  dearly  loved  condemned  to  die  by  that 
hideous  mockery  of  justice. 

One  day  Madamo  Riilaud  herself  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention.  Chabot  hiid  denounced  Koland 
aa  havirijt  held  correspondence  with  the  iniigrix  in 
London.  Au  obscure  intriguer,  named  Viard,  pretended 
that  be  had  liad  a  conference  with  Madame  Roland. 
At  the  express  request  of  Boland  himself,  she  waB 
called  upon  to  give  her  evidence  before  the  CoDvenCion. 
Her  beauty,  her  calm  demeanour,  her  truthful  deposition 
pven  in  that  clear  musicuJ  voiee  which  charmed  all 
hearers,  elicited  universal  applause.  The  president,  tn 
the  name  of'  the  Convention,  invited  her  to  assist  at 
4he  sitting,  offering  her  lex  honneurs  de  la  ufaixs. 
>Iarat  alone,  standing  gloomily  at  che  foot  of  the 
tribune,  pointed  to  the  galleries  whence  no  applause 
had  issued,  and  said:  ^Mark  the  silence  of  the  public; 
the  public  is  wiser  than  you." 

It  was  the  last  day  of  triumph — one  of  thoBB 
fruilles!'  victories  that  the  Grirondists  so  often  obtained. 
The  proposal  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  whioh 
had  been  brought  forward  ae  a  last  chance  of  aaving 
Levis  XVI.,  was  rejected,  and,  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  ECing,  Roland  retired  from  ofGce.  No 
one  sought  to  detain  bini:  bis  name  had  become  so 
that    big    presence    in     the    Ministry     was 
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njbtnitis  to  his  iwny.     Erety  iUy  ik 
tile  MoDtagne  aii<l  iJie  GtmMle.  IiPtwees 

i>f  terrorised  Fr&u«,  betii«ra  the 
(topolftce  Hud  (he  rei>re$eiitaiiv««  of  ibe  I 
more  nneqaii].  On  tbe  31m  of  May.  1793,  tlie  Cob- 
Veiitiou  laid  yioleui  hands  on  ksrff,  and  ittt*t-i  tlw 
arren  of  ihiny-two  nf  its  mnaben.  An  rrdrr  "f  tbe 
lUvolutinuaTj'  Ttiliund  was  iaea«d  a^iiDt  RnUtid.  who 
took  reftige  in  flight;  and  the  followiof  day,  Madame 
Roland,    who   had    remained   in  Paris   and    in   ber    ottb 

»e,  waa  arrested  arbitrarily  by  the  »anie  Dnlhoritv 
and  conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye. 

On   crossing  the    threshold  of  her  priaoa,   Madame 
Boland  seemed  to  hitve  regained  her  liberty.     She  has 
herself  CoiurJtred    her   feelings  on  thai  occasion  to 
4eBBaiion    of  relief  and   iiresponBibility  nhieh  she 
acmetimes  experienced  in  taking  to  her  bed  in  ^ickxt 
'Prison  Beeius    to   priiduce   on   me   the  same  effects 

ise,"  she  said:  'I  am  only  called  upon  to  re 
wbvte  I  am,  and  that  dues  not  seeiu  so  veo"  hard:  my 
Own  eompatiy  is  not  bad.'  That  gloomy  prison  a|)peared 
an  asylum!  For  some  lime  before  her  arrest  Madame 
'Botand  had  wished  to  leave  Paris,  as  much  to  sectire 
herself  Bgainst  the  weakness  of  her  own  heart,  as  to 
1«aiTe  Koland  more  free  to  move  in  case  nf  danger. 
She  had  been  prevented  by  illnCBS,  and  uow  the 
neceBsity— nay,  the  very  possibility — of  flight  was  at 
«i  end.  The  suspicions  and  qnemlouHntHs  of  the 
je^mts  husband,  the  stmggle  between  puSBion  and  duty, 

!  all  at  rem.  The  worst,  or  nearly  the  wiimt,  waa 
tome.  She  wao  safe,  and,  according  to  her  code  "f 
TUbie.    (she    was    now  free   to   gire  herself  np   lo  tb* 


has 
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thouehts   of  the   love   froiu    wLich    those    pi'i 
seemed  to  defead  her. 

That  code  of  rirtae  we  have  no  intention' to  discusa. 
The  feeling  whiuh,  for  wunt  of  a  hetter  word,  we  mnat, 
we  Buppoae,  cull  Platonic  love,  has  fallen  into  gj'ent 
disrepute  of  late  years.  Sentimentalibts  hale  luade  it 
ridiculouB ;  Hensualiats  have  derided  it  as  a  sublime 
dnpery;  austere  moralists  have  stigmatised  it  as  a 
I  Bpeoiooa  hypocrisj-.  Yet,  dangerous  chimera  though  it 
ma}'  be,  it  is  not  the  di'cam  of  vulgar  uindiit.    If  proof 

!  wanting  of  Madame  Roland's  sincerity  of  purpose, 
it  would  be  found  in  her  almost  joj-ful  acceptance  of 
captivity.  It  is  more  than  pnibublo  that,  like  the  greater 
number  of  her  contemporaries  in  France,  she  believed 
neither  in  the  indissolubility  nor  in  the  invioliibility  of 
I  the  marriage-tie.  Those  were  days  in  which  most  duties 
Trere  oonsidered  as  old-fashioned  prejudices.  During  thai 
very  month  of  May  in  which  she  entered  the  Abbaye, 
the  number  of  divorces  in  Paris  fell  short  of  that  of 
marriages  by  one-third  only.  From  her  education  and 
the  circle  she  moved  in,  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Madame  Roland  would  have  been  indulgent 
to  the  frailties  of  others,  yet  towards  herself  she  remained 
inexorable,  and  -never  once  admitted  tie  possibility  of 
forsaking  her  old  husband,  or  becoming  a  faithless  wife, 
in  heart.  This  inconsistency,  so  completely  the 
reverse  of  that  which  ia  generally  practised,  may,  we 
think,  be  counted  to  such  a  woman  as  a  virtue. 

After  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  sijme  of 
the  proscribed  tHroudists  took  refuge  in  the  westeni 
and  southern  provinces  in  the  hopes  of  kindling  an 
insmrectionary  movement  to  overawe  the  capital.  Buzot 
ue  oF  the  fugitives,  but  he  found  means  of  conveying 


ts   tie    |)ri8(nier.     The    four    letters    which    51. 
Dimbau  has  published  are  her  answers.     The  firal.  dated 

from  the  prisou  of  the  Abhaj-e.  June  22nd,  is  evidently 
a  teply  to  some  proposed  plun  of  escape: — 

'I  am  inilebted  to  the  hamanity  of  my  keepers  for 
niany  indulg-enceg.  whioh  I  hide  in  order  nut  to  bring  them 
into  trouble;  but  kindness  binds  more  finniy  than  chains 
of  adamant,  and.  could  I  eecupe^  1  would  not,  lest  I  should 
ruin  the  bouest  jailer  who  takes  so  much  trouble  to  lighten 
my  captivity," 

After  a  cheerful  deBcription  of  her  room  and  oceu- 
patiotis,  and  some  details  about  her  husband,  her  child, 
and  Uer  faithful  servant,  she  odds: — 

'I  scarcely  dare  own,  snd  you  alone  ran  comprehend. 
Ihiit  1  am  iiol  sorry  to  have  been  arrested. 

'1  fencj  thai  rdey  will,  in  consequence,  be  leas  violeiu 
afiainsi  R.  (Roland).  If  ihcy  bring  me  in  irial.  I  will  go 
Ihrongh  il  so  ea  le  dn  him  hononr.  It  seems  to  me  tlist. 
by  ihia  oieaiis  I  am  making  him  some  amends  for  hia 
sorrowe;  but  do  not  yon  see  likewise  that  in  remaining 
alone,  1  remain  with  youV  Thus,  thanks  to  my  captivity. 
1  am  enabled  to  aaorifice  myself  to  my  husband  while  I 
keep  myself  to  my  friend,  and  I  owe  to  my  perseeulors  tlie 
piaeibiliiy  of  combining  love  and  duly.  Aht  do  not  pity 
rae!  Others  may  admire  my  courage,  but  Ihey  do  not 
know  my  .loys:  yon  alone  con  apprecmte  them  .  .  .' 

The  same  idea  recurs  in  the  second  letter: — 

'The  -wiflked  think  to  oppress  me  by  cflptivity.  Fools 
that  Ihey  are!  what  mailers  it  whether  1  am  here  or 
elaewhere?  Have  I  nol  my  heart  always  with  me'?  and  to 
•hut  me  up  in  »  prison  is  lo  give  me  up  undividedly  to 
wy  own  hfari.  ,  .  .  My  love  bears  me  company;  my  onl^' 
eare  is  to  think  of  it-  .  ,  .  I  know  too  well  what  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  would  have  imposed  upon  me  to 
nunplain  of  the  violenue  whioh  bus  turned  it  aside.  If  1 
moai  die.  1  know  of  life  its  heat;  and  its  prolongation 
KAnld  probably  only  compel  roe  to  fresh  aacribces,' 

To  all  plans  of  escape  she  resolutely  refused  to  listen. 
'Tlie  chains  she  beam,'  she  says,    'are  leaa  heavj  t\\l 
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ftum  wbich  her  iirisun  has  released  Uer,  aod 

knew  of.'  Frcini  the  pasaa^e  iii  her  Memoirt! 
V  quoted  some  pages  liack^  it  in  ovidout  thai 
btd  either  contested  to  her  husband  her  love  for 
Baiot,  ur,  ai  any  rate,  had  uot  dtsseiubled  it,  nod  that 
bII  conjugal  peaee  had  been  destroyed  in  consoquenee. 
Aladame  Rolaud  never  felt  either  reiuorse  or  shame  at 
her  love.  As  Monmouth  in  his  priaoii  cunld  not  ha 
broughl  lo  coufegs  that  it  was  wrong  to  love  his  Hen- 
fietta,  BO  Madame  Roland  would  never  have  admitted 
lliat  love  such  us  hern  vaD  not  the  source  of  all  noble 
4a«da.  We  will  transcribe  otte  passage  in  French;  it 
Itives  a  good  idea  of  the  tone  of  theae  letters,  and  shows 
how  far  Madame  Roland  man  fVom  considering  her  love 
■a  a  guilty  or  a  shameful  passion: — 

■Je  ne  m'etois  v*'  meme  periiiis  de  cheroher  cette 
ind^pendauoe  et  de  me  decharger  ainal  du  bonheur  d'un 
suire  qu'il  m'etoit  si  difficile  de  faire ;  lea  evensments  m'oni 
procure  ce  quo  je  n'euase  pu  obtenir  eans  une  RorW  de 
crime.  Comma  ie  cheris  lea  fers  ou  il  m'est  libre  de  t'aimer 
tans  pariage  et  ae  m'occuper  de  toi  Bans  cessel  ,  . .  Foarsuis 
reuereusement  ta  carriere,  sera  ton  paya,  sauve  la  libene; 
Uiacane  de  lea  sctiona  est  une  jouiasance  pour  moi,  et  ts 
oonduite  eai  mon  triomphe.  Je  ne  veux  point  pfuetrer  lea 
deaaeins  du  ciel,  je  ne  me  permettrai  point  de  foitner  de 
oOU])ableB  vtpux;  mais  je  le  remercie  d'avoir  aubatitue  meg 
chainea  preBentea  h  oelies  que  je  purlais  auparavanl,  et  oe 
ekangement  me  paroit  un  commencement  de  faveur-,  a'il  ne 
doil  paa  m'accorder  davantnge.  qu'il  me  conaerve  eette 
situation  juBqu'a  mon  entiere  delivrance  d'lm  monde  livr£ 
a  rinjuatice  et  au  malheur.  .  .  .  Je  suis  oii  I'a  voulu  la 
dealinee;  on  dirnit  qu'attendrie  aur  inea  niaux,  touchee  des 
combata  qu'cUe-meme  m'avoit  imposes,  elle  a  prepai'e  lea 
ev^ementa  qui  devoient  me  procurer  quelque  reloche  et 
i  faira  goiiter  le  repoa;  elle  s'eat  servie  de  la  main  dee 
'-*---  tfpour  me  oonauire  duns  un  port;  elle  lea  a  employes 
"  I  biea  malgre  eux,  et  a  devoiler  louie  leur  noir- 


ante;  eBe  oflre  a  n 


[  intpirer  cede  baiue  i 


D  coanige  roocasion  d'etrt  UliS 


I  lendrPBBB  )b  liberie  ae   ae  developper  en  silcuK 
psncber  dans  ton  sein.' 

On  Che  wliulfii,  ibestj  letters  may  be  reckoned  i 
i  most  ottrions  love-leiiere    extant.     The  extraois  i 
re    given    oonrej-  a  very    iucumplete 

'ati-iotiam  holds  a  great  place  in  lhimi~- 
l:biipe  as  great  a  iilaoe  as  love  itself.  Madame  Koliin 
presses  deep  anxiety  about  the  movement  iu  the  j 
,  and  gives  her  advice  and  even  direotimis  I 
IwUtioUn.  All  pereooal  oon&idcratious  are  eecoudiu; 
I  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty.  In  answer  ( 
»e  fears  for  lier  safety  &he  wriies; — 'The  quus 
not  whether  a  woman  may  or  may  not  survive 
e  first  object  is  to  preaen-e  your  iil'e  iu  mJer  to  a 
lisdul  to  your  ooantry;  all  else  must  cuitie  ol 
The  last  letter  to  Buzot  ia  dated  July  7th,  1' 
idanie  Roland  was  destined  to  remain  in  prison  thre 
mths  louger,  hut  it  ia  probable  that  no  further  t 
imi»tioD  took  plaoe  between  her  lover  and  lierHcIf^ 
izot  was  biding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llordeniu 
i  her  own  tiuptivity  was  becoming  every  duy  i 
rere.  Her  friend  Champagnenx  was  hinuelf  a  priBunerJ 
1  even  the  faithful  Bosc  watt  obliged  tVoiii  [iriidi 
viait  her  but  rarely.  Her  fir^t  arrest  lisviiig  I 
Bsidered  illegal,  even  for  thone  timon,  ulie  Itad  W 
1  from  the  Abbaye,  but  at  the  very  door  of  h 
u  home,  and  before  she  could  uinhrai-'e  her 
)  hftd  been  once  more  Beiscd  and  coiiSued  iu 
Hagie.  Bte.  P^lagte  was  the  recejila/:le  iif  ib^  I 
r  of  priaoneta.  MnrdererH  nud  pr'wtiiutM 
le  of  the  streets  of  Pa™.  ti.'J^  th-i 
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ooui'lyards  witJi    their   hideous    uutcriee   ttiid   still  mi 
HdeouM   inerriiiient.     Yet   even    there    Madame   Roland 
managed  tn  make  berseif  a  imucefiil  solitude. 

From  the  yery  first  days  of  her  captivity  at  the 
Abhaye,  she  had  takeu  up  her  pen,  and  under  the  title 
of  'Notices  HiHtoiiques'  had  related  the  evenls  of  ffhich 
she  bad  been  an  eye-witness.  The  greater  part  of  that 
mBDUEoript  has  beeu  destroyed.  Champagneiu:,  to  whom 
it  had  been  entrusted,  confided  it  in  hk  turn,  when  he 
vae  arrested,  to  a  female  friend,  whose  fears  induced 
her  to  burn  it.  Madaine  Koland  on  thi^  occuaioa  wrote: 
'I  would  as  lief  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire  myself,' 
Nothing  daunted,  she  resumed  her  task  and  wrote  the 
'NoticeSi,'  which  have  been  published,  as  well  us  her 
liriT&t«  Memoirs.  This  she  did  in  the  ooiaiiaratively 
happy  days  when  she  still  hoped  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Gironde,  aad  belie\'ed  in  the  safety  of 
her  friend*.  But  time  wore  on;  those  she  loved  were 
hunted  down  as  fugitives  with  scarcely  a  chance  of 
eseape;  the  nation  seemed  to  glorj'  in  pi'osoriptions  and 
ni&BSBCres;  and  even  the  opportunity  she  anticipated 
that  a  public  trial  would  afford  her  of  eoiifessing  boldly 
and  gloriously  her  political  faith,  was  U>  be  denied  her. 
A  decree  of  the  Convention  had  authorised  the  Re- 
Tolutionary  Tribunal  to  close  all  trials  '  whenever  the 
jury  considered  itself  sufficiently  enlightened."  No 
defence  henceforward  was  tj>  be  permitted.  'As  long 
as  Bpeech  was  allowed,'   she  wrote  to  a  friend,    'I  felt 

a  vocation  for  the  guillotine — but  now .' 

She  at  first  resolved  te  stance  herself  to  death  in 
her  prison;  but  then  came  the  trial  of  the  twenty-two 
Girondists,  and  she  waB  summoned  as  a  witness.  Unco 
/t/are  she  hoped  she  might  be   useful,   und  determined 
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I  live.  She  wus  nut  uuUed  upuu  Uj  give  evidei 
Dwever,  and  [he  idea  of  eaioide  then  retnroed  w)t]t 
[luble  force.  She  applied  to  Bosc  for  a  strong  dose 
r  opium.  Her  life  was,  according  Uj  her  notions,  a 
QBHeHsion  <if  whieh  she  migbl  freely  dispose,  Boau'a 
reply  has  not  been  preserved,  but  we  have 
ne  from  Madame  Koland  in  acknowledgment  of  it. 
does  not  appear  to  have  used  any  reli^oua 
rgnmeDts  against  suicide,  but  to  have  dissuaded  her 
■  projeut  on  the  Mcore  of  patriotism.  Her 
the  scaffold  would,  he  urged,  be  a  good 
sample,  aud  draw  increased  hatred  on  their  oppreesors. 
ty  his  own  showing,  it  coat  him  a  great  deal  to  deny 
■-  friend  her  reijuest.  Their  correspondence  on  thia 
abject  might  he  that  of  pagans,  hut  it  is  not  without 
he  grandeur  of  pagan  antiquity. 

K  when  she  had  resolved  to  die,  that  Madame 
toland  wrute  the  truly  touching  and  eloquent  pages 
rhlch  have  been  handed  down  to  us  under  the  title  of 
Mes  Demiferes  PenaSea.'  They  contain  indignant  io- 
«cljvea  againgt  the  tyrants  of  her  country,  and  the 
enderest  farewell  to  all  thoae  she  has  loved  on  earth. 
ler  good  and  faithinl  uurae  is  not  forgotten.  ^If  the 
of  metempsychosis  were  a  reality,  I  would 
to  return  to  life  under  some  other  shape  to 
;  and  console,  in  my  tarn,  the  old  age  of  that 
ucellent  and  tender  being.'  But  the  las^t  words  are 
tr  Buiot,  for  'him  whom  she  dares  not  name."  'Adieu,' 
le  writes,  'adieu  ....  No!  from  thee  alone  I  do 
3t  part;  to  leave  the  world  is  to  draw  nearer  to  thee." 
On  the  lat  of  November,  after  five  months'  im- 
tOBonment,  Madame  Roland  was  transferred  to  the 
CoDciergerie :    it   was   but  a  haltiDg-place    on   l\\e   Toai 
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to  the  suaff'ild.  Miulaiue  Ruluud  cuiei'eil  H  without  I 
ho[>e  of  life,  for  the  twenty-twu  Cfimudista  liod  been 
exocotod  the  day  before  her  an'ival.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  she  was  summoued  before  the  Revolutionary 
TribuDul.    During  her  short  stay  in  the  prison  ehe  hud 

I  eudeared  herself  to  all  her  fellow-sufl'erere,  und  had 
especially  aoquirod  a  singular  amount  of  iixfluence  over 
the  wretched  women  of  the  lowest  cla^is,  who  had  beeo 
cast  in  great  numbers  intu  the  Concierge rie,  and  mixed 
with  the  politieal  priaonera.  The  Biugular  oharni  of  her 
presence  has  been  deHoribed  by  nuiiiherlesa  contemporariea, 

'  hut  the  testimony  of  Count  Beugnot,  her  fellow-prisoner, 
has  perhaps  most  weight,  for  he  was  a  royalist,  and  had 
felt  no  previous  sympathy  for  the  Girondist  Minister's 
wife,  with  whom  indeed  he  often  disagreed,  ereo  in 
prison,  when  polities  were  mentioned.*' 

'We  were  awakened  every  night,'  he  writes  in  hi« 
Memoirs,  -by  the  screams  of  infuriated  women  who  were 
tearins  each  other  U>  pieces.  Madame  Roland's  room  was 
an  asylum  of  peace  in  the  midat  of  this  hell.  If  she  went 
down  into  the  court,  her  mere  presence  re-eslnblished  order, 
and  these  unfortunates,  upon  whom  no  authority  seemed 
to  have  any  hold,  were  restrained  by  the  fear  of  diBpLeaBiog 
her.  .  .  .  She  walked  surrounded  by  women  like  some 
tutelar  divinity — very  different  in  this  respect  from  the 
Dubarry,  whojn  the  lost  crealures  treated  with  fteroe 
equality.' 

The  same  eye-witness  has  described  Madame  Roland's 
departure  from  the  prison.    He  had  been  enti-usted  with 

*  *I  never  heard  any  woman,'  wrote  Count  Beugnot- 
'  apeak  with  bo  much   accuracy  and  elegance.     Tlie  hnbit  of 

? leaking  Italian  had  taught  her  the  art  of  imparting  to 
rench  a  rhythm  and  a  cadence  hitherto  unknown.  .  .  .  Every 
day  I  feh  new  pleasure  in  listening  to  her,  less  even  for 
wJiat  she   said   than  for  Ihe  magic  charm  of  her  delivery.' 


;  for  ber  fiuni  u  iVbud.  and  lie  weDt 

passage  ihrougb  wbicli  ghe  launt  needs 
\pisA.  He  found  ber  wuUing  at  ibe  gate  to  bt  culled, 
ninounded    by  women  wbo    pressed    round    Iter  to  tise 

'  baud  she  bad  eCretched  out  to  them.  Witb  the 
Other   hand   she    held  up  the  long    skirt  of  her  gown. 

1  was  dreaseil  in  white,  and  bar  beautiful  hair  fell 
4hick  upon  her  shoulder!;.  Her  coimtcnniicc  viu&  more 
Aaimated  than  usual,  a  Kmile  was  on  her  lips,  and  a 
srighl  youthful  colour  on  her  cheek.  Jl.  Beugoot  gave 
]uB  message,  to  which  she  refilled  in  a  hiiu  voice.  Ae 
«he  wttB  speaking,  the  two  turnkeys  shouted  out  her 
name.  At  this  fearful  summons,  she  stripped,  pressed 
his  h&nd,  and  said  ciiluily  ^Good-bye,  let  us  niuke  friends; 
it  b  full  time.'  Seeing  that  he  was  with  dilfioulty 
jepressing  his  tears,  she  added;  'Coui'age,'  and  with 
« light  step  she  passed  on  to  face  her  judges.  On  ber 
leturn  from  the  tribunal  she  smilingly  drew  her  hand 
over  the  back  of  her  neck,  to  indicate  to  her  fcllow- 
jrisoners    by  that   significant   gesture    that   she   was  to 

I  thank  you.'  ahe  had  Bcud  to  her  judges  ,on  hearing 
her  eent«ace,  '  1  thank  you  that  you  have  thought  me  worthy 
10  share  the  fate  of  the  great  and  good  men  you  have 
nurdered:  I  will  li'J  to  show  on  the  scoffold  as  much  courage 
U  they.' 

The  nest  day,  in  the  afternoon,  she  took  her  seat 
in  the  fatal  cart,  with  one  only  companion,  a  poor 
letror-e  trick  en  wretch,  named  Lumarche,  whose  courage 
idle  strove  to  uphold  during  the  long  journey  to  the 
.Hftffold.  Their  way  lay  along  the  quays,  and  she  had 
'■long  in  view  the  house  which  she  had  inhabited  for  so 
.   during  her  happy  youth,    at  the  comeY  c" 
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the  PontrNeuf  and  the  Quai  dea  Ortbvres.  There  wl^" 
the  window  at  which  she  used  to  sit  to  write  her  long 
letters  to  Sophie— the  window  i'rom  which  she  had  so 
often  seen — aa  she  now  aaw- — -the  sun  setting  hehinil 
the  heights  of  Chuillot.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
thoughts,  she  showed  no  weakness,  and  seemed  intent 
onlj'  on  cheering  her  companion.  Even  at  the  font  of 
the  scaffold  she  forgot  her  own  miBerj'  in  that  of 
another;  '  Go  up  first,'  8he  said  to  Lamarche,  ^you 
would  not  huve  the  strength  to  see  me  die;'  and  as 
the  eaecutioner  seemed  to  hesitate,  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile,  and  added:  'You  cannot,  suroly,  refuse 
a  woman  her  last  request?' 

Her  la»t  words  are  well  known.  A  colossal  statue 
of  Liberty  stood  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution — a  mud 
and  iiloHter  stAtue,  fit  emblem  of  the  lihertj'  of  the 
da;,  Bttising  her  eyes  towards  it,  she  esciaimed: 
'01  Libert^!  comme  on  t'a  joniie!"  and  placed  her 
head  under  the  guillotine.* 

•  Not  the  least  curious  feature  of  those  times  wag  the 
prevalence  of  a  monomania  which  seized  certam  men— of 
an  otherwise  gentle  and  humane  nature— to  attend  every 
esecntion.  Day  after  day  they  were  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  never  wearying  of  the  dreadful 
apectacle,  M.  Bertin  waa  one  of  tnese  sici^alar  amateurs 
of  dcalh.  He  was  a  royalist  at  heart,  bat  he  pronounced 
that  no  victim  had  shown  more  undaunted  courage  than 
MadamG  Boland.  and  he  used  to  give  a  proof  which  in  the 
ppesent  physiological  age  will  perhaps  be  considered  con- 
vincing. 'When  her  head  fell,  two  powerful  jeta  of  blood 
spouted  up  froja  the  mutilated  trunk.  This  was  a  very 
rare  circumstance,'  he  said;  'in  general  the  head  used  to 
fall  quite  discoloured,  and  the  blood,  which  fear  or  emotion 
had  driven  back  to  the  heart,  trickled  out  slowly  drop  by 
drop~8he  died  faU  of  life,' 
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tfadame  Rolsnd  had  predicted  that  her  husband 
onld  not  survive  hev,  uor  was  she  mistakeD.  Bolimd 
ad  taken  refuge  near  Rouen  with  some  female  frieads 
F  old  standing.  Wheo  he  heard  of  his  wife's  death 
B  deliberated  whether  he  would  commit  suicide^  or 
jve  himself  up  to  his  enemies;  and,  strange  to  aay, 
!  held  counsel  with  his  hostesses  on  the  anbjeet.  By 
eir  advice,  and  in  order  that  his  fortune  should  not 
1  lost  to  his  little  daughter — as  would  have  been  the 
age  had  he  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold^ — -ho  determined 
kill  himself.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
ping  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  he  stabbed  himself 
nth  a  dagger.  He  was  found  quite  dead,  sitting  by 
"  e  roadside,  like  a  weary  waj-farer. 

Buzot'a  fate  was  more  fearful  still.  For  months  he 
irandered  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  hunted 
lut  ftom  BTeiT  hiding-place  in  succession.  In  the  month 
f  Juli  1794,  his  body,  with  that,  of  Pdtion,  was  found, 
lalf  devoured  by  wolves,  in  a  eurnfleld  near  Castillon. 
t  was  never  known  whether  they  had  died  of  hunger 
r  by  their  own  haad. 

It  is  a  very  trite  Baying  that  hiatorioal  cUaractera 
hould  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  their  own  times,  and 
te  believe  that  there  are  very  few  renders,  and  still 
fewer  writers,  who  do  not  firmly  intend  to  abide  by 
"  t  rule  when  they  sit  in  judgment  on  past  generations. 
Jnder  the  moat  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  it  is 
lot  always  easy  to  hold  fast  by  it,  while  in  some  in- 
iDces,  like  the  present,  the  observance  of  this  first  prin- 
Bple  of  historical  justice  presents  almost  unconquerable 
tefficulties.  The  light  of  the  times  in  which  Madame 
Koland  lived  was  the  blinding  glare  of  a  vast  conflagration, 
illnminbg  at  first  the  TrorJd,   theo  subsiding  into  \\mi. 
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gloom  with  inten'ala  of  blaze  an<I  etill  more  threatenini: 
darki)es§.  As  we  look  upon  it  through  the  dii^laiice  of 
time,  strange  and  fearful  figures  are  seen  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  uppareut  confusion — some  Btriving  to  extend, 
Others  to  repress  the  wide-spread  destruction,  some  bent 
on  a  work  of  deliverance,  othera  on  rapine  and  revenge. 
Each  group  of  men  stands  out  for  one  moment  in  bold 
ouilioe  ou  the  flaming  sky,  they  grapple  hand  to  hand 
with  some  fierce  enemy,  and  then  leap  wildly  or  are 
east  into  the  fnmace.  As  one  by  one  they  pass  across 
the  terrific  background,  magnified  in  size  and  distorted 
in  shape,  it  is  no  eaay  task  to  estimate  their  real  stature 
or  even  to  understand  their  movements.  Stilt  more 
difficult  ia  it  to  portray  them.  Terror,  pity,  horror  and 
admiration  are  powerful  obstaotes  to  aecuraoy  and  im- 
partiality. 

Madame  Roland,  if  measured  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  au  EDglishwoman  of  the  present  day,  must 
be  condemned.  According  to  our  modern  noti'ms,  she 
was  neither  gentle,  nor  pious,  nor  delicate,  nor  even 
-virtuous;  she  would  not  be  considered  an  amiable, 
eertainly  not  a  loveable  woman— perhaps  we  may  say, 
in  some  respects,  she  would  scarcely  seem  a  woman 
at  all.  But  viewed  by  that  strange  light  of  her  own 
limes,  she  stands  out  in  noble  and  lofty  preeminence. 
In  judging  her  politically  and  morally,  we  have  striven 
to  keep  her  contemporaries  in  view.  If  we  have  not 
sncceeded  in  showing  her  relative  goodness,  then  our 
lahour  has  been  spent  in  vain.  Of  her  greatness.  If 
heroism  is  greatness,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

She  was  a  heroine,  and  should  be  measured  by  the 
heroic  standard.^  Nor  ought  characters  such  as  her's 
Beaaned   too   closely.     Minute   criticism,   in   such 
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e,  can  only  aerve  to  obscure.  insWrnl  of  enlightening, 
jndgint^nt.  By  too  ueiir  un  inepectioD  we  lose  the 
grandeur  of  the  general  outline.  We  should  look  at 
he  great  features  of  Madame  Roland's  life.  A  sort  of 
Jigioas  earoestnesR  when  scepttci.sm  and  indifference 
igned:  a  living  sense  of  duty  when  impulse  wa« 
leyed  us  the  ouly  law;  sensual  passion  trajnpled  under 
bot  wfaeo  all  was  license  around;  patriotism  and  the 
ve  of  liberty  overruling  all  other  feelings:  such  are 
\e  great  lines  that  strike  us  at  first.  And  then  the 
id!  If  it  be  true  that  death  is  the  great  touchstone, 
tben  indeed  Madame  Roland  comes  out  triumphant 
from  the  trial.  A  death  such  as  her'a  would  suffice 
llmost  to  redeem  crime,  much  more  to  efface  mere 
of  judgment. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  leat  the  life  of 
lame  Roland  should  prove  a  dangerous  example. 
&£  regards  her  countrywomen,  we  should  say  there  was 
llittle  danger.  The  tendencies  of  modem  Frenchwomeo 
quite  another  direction.  Au  inordinate  love  of 
liberty,  an  undue  wish  for  political  power,  and  the 
desitc  to  excite  men  to  intemperate  deeds,  are  not 
BBioDg  their  faults.  Their  policy  is,  in  general,  the 
fwlioy  of  expediency.  Their  influence,  for  many  years, 
ias  beeu  exerted  in  fayour  of  triumphant  force,  and, 
llrith  few  exceptions,  they  have  used  their  power  to 
convert  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers  to  the  theory  of 
tlie  righteousness  of  success.  The  cause  that  Cato 
^vonred  has  found  no  support  in  modern  times  with 
ttie  women  of  France,  and  they  have  almost  invariably 
ided  with  the  gods  and  the  victor  of  the  day.  Under 
beee  circumstances,  Madame  Roland's  great  on 
IDalities,    her   ardent    patriotism,    her    eariieaVTieaa., 
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lofty  ambition,  her  love  of  liberty — in  a  word,  her 
truly  virile  virtues — may,  in  spite  of  some  unfeminine 
vehemence  and  coarseness,  receive  the  honours  to  which 
they  entitle  her.  There  is  little  fear  that  they  will 
find  too  many  imitators  among  the  female  subjects  of 
Napoleon  IH. 
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the  search  for  infonuation  concerning  an  author. 
Re  are  fonanate  when  we  come  upon  a  biographf  like 
that  which  Mrs.  (Jaakell  gires  ua  of  Miss  Bronte.  We 
in  it,  not  only  the  Batiafaction  of  an  urgent 
Daiiosity  upon  many  points  of  personal  hiatorj',  but 
L  key  to  'Currer  Beira'  fictions,  which  sends  us  to 
■  repenisal  with  a  new  and  more  tender  interest. 
&nd  in  the  glimpses  given  of  tile  siators  Gmiiy  and 
, — those  strange  mental  organizations  in  which 
peculiarities  were  carried  almost  into  deformitiea,^ — we 
leara  to  account  for  the  strange  elements  present  in 
worta.  "We  find  the  atmosphere  of  the  novels 
(redominnting  in  the  'Life,' — the  'counterfeit  present- 
Blent"  of  persons  and  incidenta  known  personally  or  by 
tradition,  placed  before  ua  in  the  romances.  This  is 
Kpeeially  true  in  Charlotte's  case ;  for  her  mind  was 
narrow  by  oatui'e,  and  her  life  more  varied  in 
deling  and  in  action,  than  that  of  either  of  her  sisters, 
""he  most  repulsive  of  her  fictitious  characters  prove 
)  be  but  the  careful  elaboration  of  outlinea  aketched 
rom  her  own  circle  of  experience. 
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The  biographer  of  'Gurrer  BelJ'  hail  a  very  dcHoate 
and  a  very  difEcult  task  to  perform.  The  public  nu- 
tnrally  craved  the  most  explicit  details  coEicerQing  the 
externaU  of  a  life  of  wbuae  interior  workiiigs  ii  hud 
caught  glimpsee  through  the  half-revealing,  half-coD- 
cealiiig  medium  of  what  we  uiay  term  autobiographic 
novels.  This  eKplieitnesa  would  necessarily  involve  many 
persons  who  might  object  to  being  called  before  the 
Wiirld,  and  bring  out  in  strong  relief  particulurs  of  such 
a  nature  that  pnidenoe  and  courtesy  demand  silence 
oven  when  indignation  clamors  for  utterance.  The 
t«iiiplation  lo  at'^alc  is  the  greater  in  this  instance,  for 
the  reason  that  the  sufferings  of  Charlotte  BrontJi  were 
preeiaely  those  portions  of  her  life  which  called  forth 
lier  most  glowing  words.  The  cupueities  for  happiness, 
the  aspirations  for  affection,  so  crushed  iind  lacerated. 
Bant  forth  the  deepest  cry  of  anguish.  Fully  to  ex- 
plain all  the  circumstances  would  be  to  arraign  in- 
dividuals cotmeoted  with  them;  but  the  severity  with 
which  a  tribunal  of  justice  may  pass  its  definitive  sentence 
is  forbidden  to  those  who  would  fain  probe  the  depths 
of  moral  torture.  Yet  a  certain  condemnation  ensues 
fVom  those  necessary  revelations  which  the  simplest 
statement  of  incidents  involves,  and  the  occasional 
transcending  of  strict  limits  may  be  pardoned  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  personal  friendship. 

Mrs.  (laskell  prefaces  the  memoirs  with  .some 
explanat^iry  sketches  of  the  country  and  the  people 
uuong  whom  Miss  Bronte  was  bom,  and  the  environmeots 
Irom  which  her  mind  received  its  earliest  and  strongest 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  owing  to  the 
iking  peculiarities  of  Yorkshire  and  its  iu- 
^othJDg    less    than    an    account    of   these 
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noiries  a^  ihe.v  macife; led  iheiu^elves  half  a  century 
tfo,  could  prepare  one  to  believe  in  them  at  a  laier 
period,  or  withiu  the  childhood  of  the  Brontes,  aud 
1  then  it  requires  ^onie  effort  to  conceive  that  euob 
relics  of  barbarism  and  such  savagenesa  of  customs  could 
tr  Bn3^here  in  England  iu  this  DiDeteenth  centurj'. 
Tbeee  facts,  however,  ooce  established,  the  inevitable 
inferences  which  follow  are  oar  first  help  towards  a 
oomplete  comprehension  of  the  reason  why,  when  the 
Bront&t  described  the  men  and  women  whom  they 
or  with  whose  histories  they  were  familiar  through 
immediate  tradition,  the  p'cat  world  should  have  felt 
ite  deltea>e  nerves  shaken  at  what  it  regarded  as  ex- 
aggerated pictures  of  coarse  and  bard  humanity.  The 
persons  whom  the  sisters  met  in  their  daily  walks  were 
quite  as  rough  and  odd  as  those  they  put  upon  their 
imaginary  stage,  and  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
family  strange  contraets  appeared,  while  the  tales  with 
vhich  their  old  nurse  nourished  their  childish  imagi- 
.Batjons  were  weird  as  any  entwined  into  their  fictions. 
To  this  rude  and  desolate  country  Mr.  Bronte,  the 
istlier  of  Charlotte,  brought  his  young  wife,  and  amid 
the  cheerless  and  forlorn  scenes  of  lonely  country  life 
I  Yorkshire  the  wife  soon  ended  her  days,  leaving 
b^ind  her  six  desolate  little  children  in  thtil  dreary 
ttoue  parsonage  of  Haworth,  the  mere  picture  of  which 
annot  contemplate  without  a  shiver  at  its  forlorn 
tspect.  The  father,  an  Irishman  and  a  good  hut  stem 
was  quite  as  eccentric  as  any  character  which 
Mb  daughter's  imagination  ever  drew.  Full  of  energy, 
ht  with  little  teodemess,  charitable  and  laborious  in 
I  TOcation  as  clergyman,  but  taciturn  and  solitary  ia  ■ 
3    ways,    he    left    his    motherless    cbiWtet\   U)   ■ 
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together  and  to  look  only  to  one  another  for  sympathy 
and  endearments.  In  other  resi>euts  he  ttceras  to  have 
been  a  good  father,  aud  to  have  won  the  esteem  and 
reverence  of  hia  family.  His  hygienic  theories,  however, 
were  carried  out,  we  fear,  very  much  to  the  detriment 
of  little  ones  who  apponr  to  have  needed  precisely  the 
opposite  of  his  Spai'tan  method  of  treatment.  His 
natumlly  \'iolent  temper,  though  under  sufficient  control 
to  prevent  htm  from  indulging  in  angry  words  or  blowa, 
found  vent  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner-  He  is 
described  as  working  off  'his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing 
pistols  out  of  the  back  door  in  rapid  succession,'  as 
burning  up  the  heurth-rug  and  appearing  to  etyoy  the 
stench  thereof,  and  as  sawing  off  the  backs  of  the 
chairs  during  another  aec/g  ile  fureiir.  He  did  not 
approve  of  any  elegance  oi'  apparel,  and  therefore  threw 
into  the  fire  some  gay  shoes  belonging  to  the  children, 
and  cut  into  shreds  a  silk  dress  presented  to  his  wife, 
which  shocked  his  fastidiously  plain  taste.  What  his 
children  must  have  thought  while  these  oddities  were 
before  their  eyes,  we  may  well  imagine,  when  we  re- 
member the  wonderful  precocity  of  their  minds.  Some 
of  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  father,  modified  by  the 
gentleness  of  the  mother,  may  be  traced  in  the  children. 
Some  time  after  the  mother's  death,  a  sister  of  hers 
Giune  to  take  charge  of  the  motherless  brood.  She  was 
■n  estimable  but  not  \'or}'  loveable  woman,  who  inspired 
iht  rc.^pcet  rather  than  the  affection  of  those  about  her. 
;  n,:;  iiusterity  was  increased  by  her  dislike  of 
iiich  she  never  conquered,  though  she 
!•:  till  her  death.  She  taught  the  little 
all  household  accDm[)liahments,  initiating 
mysteries  of  cooking  and  embroidery. 
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e  Trader  will  remember  maoy  passages  id  the  novels, 
vbere  tbe^e  mutters  find  lioiiortible  mention.  In  the 
absence  of  all  other  ehildren's  society,  and  without  any 
flf  the  Uija  ajjd  picture-bouks  which  fairly  smother  the 
infants  of  mure  (or  less?)  favored  regions,  these  little 
folks  read  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  disoussed  the 
F&rliamentary  debates,  and  formed  their  cODversation 
Hid  their  eniployuient  upon  the  models  of  the  older 
about  theni.  Their  precocity,  which  would 
een  apparent  under  any  circumstances,  became 
absolutely  marvellous  under  the  strange  forcing  process 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  child-nature  wbm 
lost,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  any  existence,  aod  the  five 
'Bisters  and  one  brother  formed  a  community  of  their 
own,  quite  onlike  that  of  any  other  known  nursery, 
Even  their  plays,  when  they  condescended  to  amuse 
themselves,  were  rather  the  recreations  of  mature  minds 
ithan  the  frolic  nonsense  of  childhood.  In  the  course 
four  of  the  sisters  were  sent  to  a  school  at 
Cowan's  Bridge,  of  which  all  that  need  he  said  is,  that 
t  was  the  original  of  Lowood  in  'Jane  Eyre;"  but  the  two 
llder  ones  died  in  the  course  of  the  first  year,  and  the  two 
unger  ones  were  soon  after  removed  from  the  school. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  older  sisters,  little  Char- 
Lte,  though  a  mere  child,  assumed  the  responsi- 
nlities  of  chief  in  the  diminished  group,  and  seems 
)  have  comprehended  her  position  iraniediately,  and 
CTotcd  herself  to  the  duties  consequent  upon  it  with 
inswermig  fidehty.  She  remained  at  home  till  she  had 
int«red  her  fifteenth  year,  exercising  herself  industriously 
0  the  bousehold  tasks  prescribed  by  her  aunt.,  or  busied 
s  the  preparation  of  various  literary  compositions,  which 
g«ff  80    numerous,    that  in  J  830,    when    she   was  \>m\.  | 
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ifourieeo.,    she    made    out  'A  Catalogue   of  my   Boc 
which  were  iwenty-iwo  ia  number.    These  little  Tolumes, 
wiitl^n  in  a  liny  hand,    uiid    contuining   trom   sixty  to 

!  hmiilred  pages  each,  were  devoted  to  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  and  consisted  both  of  prose  and  verse.  Id 
she  was  sent  to  Boe-H«ad,  to  a  school  Tery  different 
thun  the  CuHtia's  Bridge  aboniinatioQ,  where  she  remained 
for  ft  year,  and  formed  some  of  her  stroogest  and  most 
valoable  frieudships.  Taking  every  possible  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunities  here  afforded  her,  Charlotte 

'e  great  progress,  and  afterwards  retamed  to  the  school 
in  lite  capacity  of  teacher.  During  her  stay  at  Roe-Head, 
her  observant  mind,  always  active^  gathered  id  impressione 
of  local  scenery  and  personal  character,  and  her  memory 
stored  itself  with  traditional  lore,  all  of  which  were 
destined  to  form  the  material  of  her  fntui'e  works. 
Her  duties  aa  teacher  were  extremely  arduous,  and  her 
life  painfully  monotonous ;  bul  she  bore  it  with  courage, 
though  she  mourned  deeply  over  the  condition  of  her 
sister  Emily,  at  that  time  teaching  in  a  school  at  Hali- 
fax, and  worn  down  with  "hard  labor  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  eleven  at  night,  with  only  one  half-hour 
)f  esercise  between."  Charlotte's  health  gave  way 
ralirely,  and  she  retui'ued  home.  Emils'  also  sne- 
CUtubed  to  the  hai'dships  of  her  lot.  At  this  time 
the  aiBters  appear  to  have  made  their  first  decided 
literary  efforts,  and  letters,  asking  counsel,  were  sent 
to  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  Southey'a  reply,  while 
mildly  discouraging,  was  marked  with  the  gentle 
courteouBuess  of  his  nature.  Baffled  in  this  hope, 
Chai'lotte  set  herself  resolutely  to  work  agaiu  in  a 
situation  totally  repugnant  to  her,  and  became  a  private 
govemesH,     In  this  8j>here  she  accumulated  experiences 
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id  bote  sufferings,  which,  calling  out  no  loud  or  fre- 
Bflot  oomplaint  at  the  time,  fenueDted  within  her,  and 
BiBt  forth  long  aCterwards  in  her  works. 

It  ia  not  known  that  her  espevieuces  at  thi8  time 
ere  very  unlike  those  of  other  womeu  iu  the  same 
tcial  position,^ — or  rather,  lo  Bpeak  more  eorreotly, 
:  absence  of  all  position.  The  sufferings, 
le  moitificaliona,  and  the  sorrows  of  private  govemesseB 
BTB  been  too  long  a  favorite  theme  of  Englieh  noveliata, 
leave  any  possible  aspect  of  the  mournful  topic 
ntouohed.  Why  the  abusoa  interwoven  into  that 
fsUm  of  education  are  not  resolutely  erudicuted  by 
ublic  iudignatioD,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  why  the 
^tem  itself  ia  not  oxohauged  for  something  more 
enial  and  humane,  oan  he  explained  only  by  that 
eculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  English,  as  a  nation, 
;  to  their  BBtabliahed  customa,  and  the  apathetic 
^tisacy  with  which  they  regard  any  suggestion  of 
ijiauge.  Alias  Bronte,  being  condemned  by  Fate  to 
!  a  governess,  must  meet  with  the  same  trials  and 
nnoyances  under  which  the  rest  of  the  class  have 
J  groaned;  but  she  being  also  a  woman  of  genius 
iju&I  to  her  suBoeptibility,  having  the  gil't  of  utterance 
.  well  as  of  endurance,  the  world  has  to  thask  her 
Xseontors  indirectly  for  much  that  glows  in  her 
cititi£S.  We  tind  Charlotte  BrontS  always  busy  in 
lauikiiig  oat,"  ii'om  all  that  ahe  sees  and  all  that  she 
aels,  half-real  and  half-ideal  creations,  and  moulding 
:  acquired  ideas  in  the  crucible  of  her  fancy.  She 
asnres  all  the  traditions  of  a  countiy  rieh  in  startling 
ties  of  the  past;  she  fills  her  mind  with  pictures  of 
OQg-goue  scenes;  the  mansions  which  she  paaaes  in 
iet  daily    walks   are   peopled    to   her  sight  mt\i  ^Qtnil 
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II  tii,V  t^i'iiiniou  cycM;  and  even  ihe  ordinal^  IncideQts 

«  ikiniiitoiiuuB  life  abimt  her  reveal  Ui  her  a  darker 

)    Hiiil    (I    d«oper   parhoB.     To   such   a   nature   aa 

'   Boll'»    iiuthing    wan    without    signification.     To 

Itiii   (lUlii,   Jieur-Bighted,   silent  woman,   nature  found  a, 

i  secrets  and  reward  her  worship;  and 

JfteW  tlw  iieiit-up  affections  of  the  taciturn  and  diffident 

Kfiwni)!!"    Kwept    whirlwinds   of  passion,    by    turns    the 

■IttirDilvvl'  nKiiiiy  and  the  most  rapturous  bliss. 

t>liioouraKU<I    Aud    LaraHsed  by  a  mode    of    life   su 

e   with    their    instinets,    eni'eebled  in 

mIUi    liy    longing   homeaiokueas,    which    always    hung 

tout'  thom  when  absent  from  their  own  breezy  moors, 

■liitvrH    determined    to    aUempt  taking  u  i^chool  by 

lilnnufolves,  hoping  to  increase  their  pecuniary  resources, 

I  llio  «aine  time    that   they  secured    the  happiness  of 

fvnwIliliiK  together.    This  plan  was  never  crowned  with 

but  the  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  Jed  to  a  new 

Important    change   in    the    life    of  Charlotte    and 

"  ',  who,  for  the  purpose  of  better  fitting  themselvcB 

Borne  teachers,  went  over  to  Brussels,  and  entered 

"  »iimHat  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  H^ger.    Therej 

application,    they    obtained   a    thorough 

S  of  the  French  language,  and  increased  their 

snta  generally.     They  were  called  home,   after 

.   inonlha,   by  the    sudden    illness  and 

nt.     Kmily  never  returned  to  BruBBcU; 

ictie  soon  after  assumed  the  position  of  English 

me  establishment,   bo  that  her  whole 

I  the  Continent  extended   over  a  period  of 

I  Her  experience   during    this    time    is    set 

1  '"Villette,"    that,    once  read,  it  can 

br^otten.     Disugreeable  aa  her  life  necessarily 
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some  respects,  it  was  uot  wiihout  its  pleasant 
b,  if  only  for  tlie  I'caaoti  iliat  it  afforded  lier  in  full 
lasnre  those  advantages  she  courted  so  much.  Her 
nd  was  maturing  iu  nil  ways,  to  an  extent  of  which 
3  herself  was  probably  hai'dly  aware;  even  her  devoirs 
I  French  comiiositioa  show  the  power  of  her  mind, 
rhioh  breaks  thi'ough  the  difficulties  imposed  by  a 
IbieigD  tongue. 

Dwing  her  whole  stay  at  Brusseln,  Charlotte  spared 
I  efforts  to  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  of 
Btellentual  improvement,  though  her  delicate  health  and 
i  temperament  must  often  have  made  her  tasks 
tiHouIl  of  aceompiishment.  Her  inteJIeetual  growth 
rould  have  done  credit  to  a  far  more  robust  physical 
irgaaitution.  She  won  the  especial  respeet  of  Monaieor 
ligcr,  and  seems  to  have  felt  for  him  a  great  degree 
|f  rerereuce  and  grateful  friendship .  His  peculiarities 
r  and  temper,  his  strong  religious  and  charitable 
eeliogs,  and  his  odd  inltability,  are  shadowed  forth  m 
'aul  KinanueL,  a  hero  who,  though  he  may  have  failed 
I  become  popular  among  ordinary  hero-woreliippers, 
la  his  Boloct  number  of  admirers,  and  was  evidently 
Steaded  by  the  author  to  win  our  esteem  and  our 
ifcing.  The  few  pereons  outside  the  walls  of  the 
lemiotmaf  with  whom  Hiss  Brontii  became  aciiuainted, 
ul  scenery,  the  historic  associations,  were  all 
1  and  all  appropriated  by  her,  with  little  plan, 
erhapB,  of  future  use,  b\it  simply  from  the  inei-itable 
1  iireaistiblo  tendency  of  her  mind  thus  to  examine, 
I  BB  it  were  hold  in  solaiion,  those  scenes  and  inci- 
itB  whioh  with  others  pass  unnoticed  in  daily  routing 
1B»  the  lonely  home  of  the  ffrande»  nacanccs  \iWUI 
I'hftr  a  promineut  and  frightful  reality  of  expend 


be  dismUsed  afterWHrds  from  the  memory  1 
a  ahrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  esolamation  o 

[luce  nighta  of  weary  sleeplessnesB,  to  1 
on  fever  nod  deaperation  as  they  dragged  their  i 
length  along,  and  years  afterwards  to  recur 
undiminiaheU  force,  and  dictate  those  strangely  i 
einating  chapters  on  'The  Long  Vaoation'  in  'VilllJ 
The  fact  also  of  her  stanch  Proteslantigm, 
much  obtniBive  Romaniem,  added  fuel  to  the  I 
lier  inner  excitement,  and  provoked  all  her  antagoii 
She  had  no  syraputhy  with,  no  admiration  for,  j 
oeremonieB  of  that  Clmrch;  the  memie  v 
ulnaye    'idolatrous,'    and    'the    uncom promising  : 

her  chftTOuter  would  not  allow  her  to  ehrink  i 
the  maintenance  of  opinions,  which  could  hardljr 
received  with  complaisance  by  those  among  whoml 
dwelt.  Her  position  at  Madame  Hfiger's  heeame  i 
and  !eB8  tolerable  to  her,   and    the   increasing  trcio~ 

homo,  resulting  in  part  from  the  misconduct  oflj 
brother    Bran  well,    and    in    part    from    the    threate 
blindness  of  her  father,  combined  with  her  own  homes 
yearnings  to  induce  her  return  to  Haworth, 

And  now  ensued  a  long   stay    upon    the    moore,J 
quiet  resumption   of  home   hobita    and    daily-rc 
duties,    her   literary   labors    still  jiursued,    silentlj' 
with  undaunted  courage.     The  atory  of  the  publieatfi 
of  &  volume    of  poems    by   the    three   aistera    " 

Then    followed    the    acceptance   by  a  LondS 
of  'Agnes  Grrey"    and   'Wuthering    Heigh^ 
and    Emily,     and    the    rejection 
'  Chm'lotte'fi    first   fiction.      Undiaraayed  i 
(he  commenced    'Jane  Ejie,"    and  ita  ( 
were  written  while  ehe  ^as  indosa  attendi 
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I  lier  blind  father.  Her  life  was  at  this  time  t 
monotonouB  as  Haworth  life  must  necessarily  be,  Tl 
yalk  upon  tie  moors  was  the  most  agreeable  event  i 
' ;  the  evening  talk,  when  the  sistera  were 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  usleep,  wa«  the 
■harm  of  the  night.  Traces  of  restlessness  are  occa- 
iioually  apparent  in  Charlotte  Bronte;  but  the  steadfast 
Donrage  with  which  she  combated  both  this  and  the 
iniserable  ill-health  aggravated  by,  it  call  forth  our 
n  and  admiration.  Indeed,  a  qniet,  undemonstrative 
Jnergy  was  one  of  'Currer  Beirs'  most  marked  charae- 
and  the  unshaken  firmness  with  which  she 
I  life-long  monotony,  to  a  temperament  like  hers 
i  cciistant  martyrdom,    continuully  displays  itself  upon 

of  her    biography.     Some    of  her   fictitious,^ 

fcaracters  are  endowed  with  similar  organic ations,    andjl 

same     power    of    endurance,     the    samsV 

elBCtance    to    accept    means    of  escape    which    in    tlw^ 

ast   jar    the    moral    sense,    the    same    force    to    bewfl 

(ithout    littering   one    cry    till    the    crisis    of  agouy   ib-J 

ftst   and  words   can  be  spoken  calmly.     Something  of4 

Br  HingulBTly  self-contained    spirit   is   revealed   in  thftV 

isracters  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe.  j 

The   power   of  passive    endurance   in  Miss  BrootS^  I 

mited  with  the  strength  of  active  perseverance,  whic^fl 

»   possessed   in    an    equal    degree,    can  alone  ezplainj 

!  fact  that   this   fragile   aud  delicate  woman,   whosttj 

ealth  was  enfeebled  by  frequent  illness,  whose  nervetn 

rere    wrung  by    all    depressing    influences,    and    whosoJ 

t  was  smitten  by  repeated  afQictions,   was  able  tOfM 

■a  from  the   darkness   about   her,   to    rise    fVom    thflifl 

iMiasiing  minutiu^  of  houaeliold  eares  and  the  physiooll 

3  of  laborious  attention  upon  others  more  ill  thaOiS 
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hcnelf,  to  make  for  herself  uii  utiuoopbure.  full  of  , 
clmiige  und  uf  chunn,  in  the  fair  laud  of  I'oiuanoe,  and, 
after  a  night,  sjieiii  iu  tlie  poasionuU;  veliemetice  of 
Jane  Eyre's  punonality,  to  renow  tbe  mme  faithful 
I«rfonuance  of  daily  prosaic  duty.  Tenderly  altached 
to  hor  siatera  aud  Uer  father,  forbearing  to  tlie  brother 
vrhoae  reokleHSneas  made  his  liiriue  wretched,  we 
her  always  forgetful  of  horaelf  and  devoted  to  oHhatB, 
The  faithfuluesa  of  her  devotion  through  thoae  loaB:, 
and  weary  years  of  diamat  Haworih  life,  varied  aaif 
by  rare  visits  made  aod  received  among  her  very  sm^' 
oirole  of  friends,  is  sot  forth  with  gimple  pathos  1^ 
her  biographer,  aud  forma  one  of  the  moat  touching 
.  chapters  of  womanly  experience.  Those  who  bavo  bem 
Bcouatontod  to  regard  Currer  Bell  only  us  uu  uuthst' 
who  has  dared  to  speak  on  certain  topiox  with  a  plain- 
ness somewhat  unusual  among  fashionable  lady-writett, 
and  have  consequently  uasailed  her  for  eoarseueas  and' 
inuuorality,  will  stand  abashed  before  this  record  of' 
W'tmanly  virtue  aud  tender  affection.  Miss  BrOBtfl. 
never  lost  her  keen  perception  of  the  desolate  monolOl^' 
of  her  home-life,  through  familiarity  with  its  routing; 
She  writes  to  a  friead:  'I  can  hardly  tell  you  hon 
time  i^ts  OD  at  Haworth.  There  is  uo  event  to  maA| 
its  progress.     One  day  resembles  another;  and  all  hav^ 

heavy,  lifeless  phj-siognomies I  fee!  as  if  w(, 

WK  all  buried  here.     I  lung   to   travel;    to    work;  U; 
live  a  life  of  action.'  '  ' 

To  add  to  her  depression,  her  eyes,  wliieh  she  hit, 
injured  by  her  minute  style  of  drawing  and  by  he| 
ntiniaturc  hand- writing, — a  fac-aimile  of  which  Miv,-i 
GuBkell  introduces, — beoume  very  troublesome,  so  thstl 
£&0  fear  of  blindness  tonueuted  her^  and  her  amuseineiiU|. 
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"fiinited,  were  stil!  further  curtailed.  Her 
^eyes  were  mueL  relieved  by  a  surgical  o|ieratii>n 
tea  in  complianoe  with  Chariot  tc'c  earnest 
BS.  Her  own  eyes  never  entirely  recorerod,  and 
1  often  unable  to  use  them  for  reading  or  for 
■ — a  deprivation  keenly  feh  by  her,  and  doubly 
|D£  as  an  aggravatiou  of  her  lonelinesit.  Her 
^  Bad  and  disgraceful  history  was  another  bitter 
bt  in  her  cup  of  sorrow.  The  story  is  simply 
inly  told  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  and  cleai'ly  explains 
i  aathoF  of  'Wildfell  IlaU"  should  have  known 
(he  details  of  a  vieiouB  life.  The  suffering 
rtiflcation  which  he  inflicted  upon  his  innocent 
were  no   slight  addition  to  his  offences  against 

the  mean  time  the  novels  of  the  two  younger 
lucl  been  accepted,  as  we  have  iieen,  and  Char- 
corned  upon  her  hands.  As  'The  Professor' 
before  the  public,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
^g  of  the  critical  acumen  of  the  sis  London 
ITS  who  declined  to  usher  it  into  the  world. 
ication  of  character  quite  in  keeping  with 
Bell's  other  peculiarities  is  apparent  in  the 
Acce   of  her  using   the   same   wrapper    for  her 

r  during  all  its  pilgrimages,  so  that  each 
irae  "able  to  see  the  names  of  his  brethren 
i  refused  it  before  him.  •■  Jane  Eyre^"  however, 
med'to  a  better  fate,  and  we  rejoice  as  we 
tv  tliat  the  strong  heart,  so  long  unable  to 
teptable  utterance,  at  last  received  a  worthy 
y  The  graphic  account  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  of 
e>  method  of  eomposiiion,  and  of  hev  \ 
U   of  honseboW  ilrudgery   when    her  Vram  i 
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L  fire  with  ilic  crcniivc  iniiiul^iV,  proves  that  il  i 
>  inckii*  ttcceshary  iliat  literal?  wnmcn  ceoMt  ti>  ba 
boUDd  by  domcRlic  laws.  In  the  privule  coiTt:«|ioiMleiiee 
of  Mian  BrimW:  wo  truce  a  rtisemblanoe  to  Jaue  Eyxt'a 
uwu  Htyle,  |ilayf\itiicge  wbeii  her  heart  is  sore  wtlhia 
her,  rcBolntv  courage  in  tliu  stri^gle  of  life,  and  a 
smile  bocHUNi!  ahe  will  not  weep. 

With  the  [lublicatioQ  and  imnicdiHte  popularity  of 
'Jane  Eyrn,"  Currer  Bell  eutered  ujiou  au  active  Iheraiy 
career,  which,  howcvisr,  never  prevented  her  from  giving 
ber  wonted  attontiou  to  her  home  duties.  We  fiad  bei 
»sily  nuBiiming  the  dignity  of  a  Buocessful  antbor, 
neither  dindainful  oi'  praise  Dor  elated  by  ilH  uovell^. 
Her  letleni  at  thiH  time  become  doubly  interesting. 
Her  reading  wan  cxtcuded  through  the  kindness  of  her 
publiahen,   who  Muiijilied  her  with  Iwotg  otherwise  in- 

u  oue  iu  her  isolated  position,  and  her  i 
seined  with    uvidity,    yet  with    discrimination,    the  food 
placed  within    itj«  reach.     Her    criticisms  i 
pithy,  and  »h(iw  a  ready  grasp  of  whatever  subject  she  ,' 
took  up.    'Jane  Kyre'  was  published  in  October,   1847,  * 
at  which  time  Miss  Bronte  was  tliirty-one  years  of  a_ 

Owing  Lo  the  coufouuding  of  the  pscudonjiueB  of 
Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  and  the  couaequoat 
mistakes  of  tlie  publitthera,  Charlotte  and  Anne  detttr- 
mined  to  go  to  London  tu  establisli  hoyond  a  doubt', 
their  separate  existence-  They  remained  hut  three  daj^y 
great  city,  and  every  circumstance  of  their  itay- 
B  with  the  individuality  which  they  haVQ. 
rted  80  fitrongly  before  the  mind  of  tbe 
next  year  Branwell  died,  and  CluirlutU 
a  friend: 


only   hin 


Thi> 


,  and  tlie  fallowing  December  Emily  aiau  was 
iken.  Tlie  story  of  ber  last  days  is  nnaurpasfied  in 
^^  sic  patLos;  we  read  almost  with  hniror  of  her  struggle 
ftgainst  ber  iuGvitable  doom.  ''Stronger  tbau  a  man, 
Ampler  tbuu  u  child,  ber  uature  stood  alone.  The 
awful  point  was,  that,  while  full  of  truth  for  otbera, 
f  she  had  uo  pity;  the  spirit  was  iuezoruble 
io  the  flesh;  from  the  trembling  hunds,  the  unnerved 
Simbs,  the  fading  eyes,  the  game'  een'ice  was  exacted 
ras  they  had  rendered  in  health.'  In  truth  the  strength 
of  her  will  and  the  power  of  her  resolve,  joined  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  aud  tendeueiea  of  her  uature,  made  of 
^ily  Bronta  a  very  estraordinary  woman,  and  we  find 
I  her  the  germs  of  much,  which,  placed  under  more 
^vorable  circumstances,  luust  have  developed  into  no- 
t&hty  &ud  grandeur.  Soitow  followed  fast  on  sorrow, 
I  poor  little  Anne,  alter  bravely  endeavoring  to  reaiBt 
Iter  insidioos  foe,  oonsumptiou,  died  in  May,  1849, 
Juiing  a,  visit  to  the  sea-shore,  made  with  Charlotte, 
hope  of  benefiting  her  health,  Charlotte 
aetnmed  to  her  desolate  home,  to  take  up  again  the 
life,  now  utterly  alone.  She  writes  to 
c  dearest  friend: — 
'I  tried  to  bo  glad  that  I  was  come  home.  I  have 
lya  been  glad  before, — except  onee; — even  then  I  was 
.jred.  But  iliia  time  joy  was  uot  to  be  the  sensation. 
^Ut  that  the  house  was  all  Eilent,_the  rooms  were  all 
tfity.  I  remembered  where  the  three  were  laid, — in  what 
Blow,  dark  dwellings, — never  more  to  reappear  on  earth, 
tile  sense  of  desolation  and  blttemeea  took  possession 
■fflfc  The  agony  that  was  to  be  undergone  and  ions  not 
bft  avoided,  came  on.' 
Aud  again,  some  little  lime  after: — 
'8ometimes  when  I  wake  in  the  morning,  and  I 
itSolitjide,  Remembrance,  and  Longing  are  tobtflXni! 
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toy  UiU  comjMWiion*  all  dny  ihrongh,  thaf  at  tiifrht  I  c   .  . 

go  to  YtrA  with  them,  that  thay  will  long  keep  me  sleepless, 
— tUnt  next  momino;  I  shall  wake  to  them  agaim — some- 
tlmcf.  Nell,  I  have  n  heavy  heart  of  it." 

She  w»»  at  the  end  of  llie  second  volume  of  'Shirley,' 
when  uU  these  home  aMielians  came  upon  her.  As  soon 
U  iho  had  recovered  from  the  first  prostration  of  her 
grief,  Khe  resumed  her  work,  aud  the  first  chapter  oF 
the  third  volume  bears  for  a  title,  'The  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.'  This  work  was  soon  finished,  and 
wan  pablished  just  two  years  after  'Jane  EjTe."  It 
excited  almost  as  mnch  interest,  but  not  i(uite  so  much 
severe  criticism,  us  its  predecessor.  And  now  it  hegaa 
to  be  known  who  Cnrrer  Bell  was,  and  a  i-isit  which 
she  made  at  the  house  of  her  publisher,  in  December, 
brought  her  in  personal  contaet  with  as  much  of  the 
literary  society  of  the  metropolis  as  her  shy  manners 
Uld  feeble  health  would  permit.  The  meeting  with 
Mtr&ngers  was  an  ordeal  to  which  she  could  never 
aecQStom  herself,  and  the  excitement  of  a  dinner-party^^ 
ot  even  of  a  call,    would  bring  on   that   enemy   of  att 

,  womao-kind, — ucrvouH  headaohe.  She  met  Thackeray 
uvernl  times,  and  eschanged  the  strong  but  distant 
intellectual  admiration  she  felt  for  hira  for  a,  personal 
Mteem  and  friendliness,  though  ahe  still  retained  her 
power  of  critieism  upon  his  works,  and  clearly  perceived 
his  faults.  Always  kindly  in  her  own  judgments,  and 
geoial  in  her  criticisms,    she  felt  keenly  the  philippics 

■  launched  from  some  quarters  at  'Jane  Eyre,"  and  even 
wept  on  reading  a  severe  review  of  'Shirley'  in  the 
Timnt  though  she  uttered  no  remonstrances,  and 
iBliBted  on  perusing  al!  adverse  criticisms,  heroically 
maiutaitiing  that  they  'did  her  good.' 

Her  history  henceforth  alternates  between  lively  iu- 
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experiences    set    forth    in  pleasant    letters 
I'from  oritica  and  authors,  and  the  old  rcratine,  seldom 
ken,    of  household  ayocations.     ^All  knew  the  plact 
'laaidfincG  of  Currer  Bell,"  says  her  hiographer,     '8h( 
■pared  herself  to  the  ostjieh  hiding  its  hea 
d;    and  says  that  she  still  buries  hers  in  the  heat 
Eaworth  moors;    but    'the   concealment  is  but  self' 
OBion."      She    Buoceeded    in    accomplishing   a    large 
ount  of  reading,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  her  eyee. 
itude  and  sad  memories  made  her  heart  often  heavy- 
I  the  bleak  and  desolate  Btonna  so  frequent  in  that 
mtry  told  fearfully  upon  a  nature   so  susceptible  as 
D    every    variation    of  temperature,    and   brought 
a  constant  recurrence  of  those  symptoms  of  con- 
mption  which  were    always    hovering  near  her. 
lomy  situation  of    the   parsonage,    in  the   midst 
trchyard   'literally  paved  with  rain-blackened   toml 
1,'    and  never  a  healthy  residence,    any 
s  a  cheerful  one,  became  in  the  damp  weather 
I  fearfully  uswholesome,    and   the    family  suffei 
tBtantly    in  health.     Miss   Bronte's    friends    we 
tionately  urgent  for  her  to  make  them  frequent 
1  her  father's    dependence  upon    her,    and   he 
'   sense    of  duty   to    him,    prevented   her   from   in- 
ing  in  long  absence  from  home.     She  was  not  one- 
leave    the   simplest   duties    unfulfilled   for  her   own 
she  elung  to  her  old  father,  and  plodded 
in    the    pestilential    air   and    among    the    sorrowful 
oiatiDDS   of  Haworth.     The  shadowy    forms    of 
I  sislera   were   ever  by   her  side,   and  in  the  ii 
1  night-hours  her  yearning  for  them  grew  ao  inteuai 

1  almost  audible  response  to  her  esciled 
eiy  little  taste  of  theirs  wae  remembered,  and  e\erji 
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ttiinK  mImiuI  bcr  wiv  cjaoectrd  willi  them, 
ritiniiidiul  lier  "f  Rmily^  wtuise  luve  f'lr  tlicm  vru  a 
|iii*ii|i<iiat<i  vuliciiioriue,  and  xlie  aaya:  'Not  u  knoll  of 
ltiiii(li<ir,  iiiTi  a  brunch  of  fern,  dol  a  youug  bilbony- 
h'lif,  Mot  u  fltittoring  lurk  or  linnet,  but  remiods  me 
i>f  1 1(1 1'.  Thi!  (lixtuut  pritspects  v/eiv  Aiiim'e  dalight, 
Huil  whvrii  I  liiok  tuuiii),  xhe  U  in  the  blue  tiota,  the 
|>h1i)  iitUtM,  ihc  WttV(3«  and  shadows  of  the  horiEon.* 
WKiit  wiiridiir  that,  ht:r  own  check  grew  pule  and  tuv 
iHittKiiiutlou  iiiiirblil,  loft  thus  utoiie  with  these  ion'owfiil 
luuiuoi'ieti !  Tliu  wotider  is  that  auch  a  delicate  organiBia 
kv|il<  any  lumllhriil  uutluu,  that  llio  hurp  swept  by  aruih 
rutlu  |[ii*u  rittaiiit'd  iiny  lone  of  iuubIc  ruit pi i naive  u 
ILvbUT  Inoaiht.  Wliuii  her  rarely  occurring  plea 
illil  I'liUiv,  when  a  uliort  vioil  to  a  friend  choc' 
tl|iiuiitt)iiy  »r  liur  lifv,  wo  •»  astonii^hud  a 
Dwttll.v  aliw  l^]tlli))ill>  Tor  all  tliu  pleaEure  thu  { 
lta»tr.  Two  dH.v>  which  Khe  spent  ' 
LlllF  It  kIIiuivxi  of  fairj-laitd  to  her,  i 
iif  tlivai  ninilp  t(i>  xau  dtwp  and  < 
w\mn  hm   l^nr>.     I1<>t  aiuLi<My 

valVil  li>    liiiu  nikb  tJK-  *xrvnf 

Ml*' 
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t  appeared   at  theu    first    lueeCing    aa    a  bttle   ladj 

I  black  silk  gomi.     She  oame  up  aad  shook  luiudB 

I  me  at  ODCe,     I  went   up  t     unbonoet,   &,c      came 

n  to  tea;    the  little    ladj    Aorked  away  and   hardly 

[  spoke,    but  I  had    time   for  q  good    look  at  her      She 

i  (as  she  culls  herself)      iJfielj''!     thin     and   moic 

^  than  half  a  head  shortei  than  I  am     Boft  bninn  hair 

[  not  very  dark;,  eyes  (ven   good  and  express ive    looking 

Btraight    and    open  at  you)   of  the    same  coloi    as  hta 

r  hair;    a  large  mouth:    tin  fnrehead  square    l^road,  and 

!  overhanfiini^,     '^i''  n    sveet  voice      And 

I   they    walk    I'l  u    aii    she    gives  ft 

''carefol    exaniiu;':  of  the  clouds   aai 

I  of  till'   I  I  1    "fht  luad     as  from 

)  uuld  be       and  tuila 

id  no    idea  what  a 

t  nnp    living  tn  sob 

I    3  ot  the 
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an  she  liad  before  reMorted  to  her  eist^nt; 
iettei'  wiitteu  at  this  time  she  says:  'I  can  hardly 
tell  you  how  I  hunger  to  hear  some  opinion  besides 
■my  own,  and  liow  I  have  soinetimeB  desponded,  and 
almost  (lei3]iutred,  hecaiii^e  there  was  no  one  tu  whom 
,10  read  a  line,  or  of  whom  to  u-sk  a  counsel.' 

'Viliette'  appeared  iu  1852,  and  with  this  work, 
which  more  tliun  flustaina  the  author's  previous  reputii- 
tiiJn,  closes  Cnrrer  Beira  literary  career,  and  we  are 
called  upoD  to  lay  aside  our  sympathies  with  her  as 
'BQ  author,  only  to  take  them  up  agaiu  the  moi'e 
decidedly  with  htT  woiuaTily  sorrows  and  deferred 
a.  The  sunshine  of  njarried  life  which  eventually 
wanned  the  bereaved  heart,  and  made  even  the  old 
parsonage  a  cheerful  home,  did  not  rise  unobstructed 
liy  clouds  and  portents.  When  the  long- si  lent  and 
'  pfttient- waiting,  but  much-loving  Mr.  Nichols,  found 
words  to  speak  his  own  heart  and  to  waken  a  response 
ill  Hiss  BrontiS'B,  the  old  Titan,  her  father,  had  so  long 
eurvjved  his  own  tender  feelings,  that  the  lovers  found 
Ito  encouragement  for  their  hope>«  from  liis  astonished 
perceptions;  and  so  decided  was  he  in  the  expression 
F  his  disapproval,  that  Charlotte  bowed  her  head  before 
^^  le  storm,  and  the  poor  curate  was  obliged  to  leave 
Wth  the  lady  of  his  love  and  the  field  of  his  laboi-s. 
AAer  a  year  of  dutiful  submission,  the  details  of  which 
iui^  be  imagined  by  all  who  have  been  witnesses  of 
Bimilar  domestic  circumstances,  the  stem  old  father 
fielded,  and  we  find  Charlotte  busied,  with  quiet  trust 
UoA  hope,  in  preparations  for  the  modest  wedding.  It 
•took  place  in  the  little  church  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
junraing, — precisely  the  hour  (and  under  not  altogether 
ilar    circumntuncer'.    of  loneliness)    at  which    little 
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^^  as  to  liavii  become  .Mrs.  Fairfax  Rgeheflter. 

Dunsg  tie  nuie  months  of  her  marrit-d  life,  Jlrs.  Nichols 
ene  coutentmeni,  a  quiet  ealisfaction,  quite 
:e  any  of  her  previous  espei'iences,  and  the  sympathetic 
ider  rejoices  at  every  word  which  tells  that  the  stout, 
>nt  storm-weary  heart  lias  found  a  rcstiug-place  at  lust. 
We  have  only  oeoaaional  glimpses  of  her  home  now; 
for  the  imblic  has  do  right  to  enter.  The  authoress 
^not  at  home,'  even  though  the  maCitin  rumain  as 
sspitable  as  before.  But  the  shadow  was  tiever  \o  be 
fairly  lifted  ft'om  this  life;  the  pioture  was  to  receive 
only  a  few  faint  tints  of  cheerful  coloring  upou  its 
sombre  canvas;  and  soou  after  ve  congratulate  the 
liasband  upon  the  possession  of  his  wife,  we  at*  ealled 
I  mourn  with  him  over  her  loss.  She  died  on  the 
30st  of  March,   1855. 


Few  novels  have  called  forth,  even  in  these  daj-H 
cf  violent  literary  sensations,  such  decided  opinions  and 
loh  contradictory  criticisms  as  '■Jane  Eyre.'  Upon  its 
first  reading  uo  one  seemed  able  to  pronounce  a  moderate 
iient.  Some  were  enthusiastic  in  admiration,  others 
I  in  detestation.  All  possible  merits  and  all  conceiv- 
able defects  were  discovered  in  it.  Immorality,  coarseness, 
and  unnaturalness  were  seen  by  some,  while  others  beheld 
only  a  brilliantly  colored  picture  of  the  human  heart. 
•OritJOB  fell  upon  it,  for  it  challenged  criticism;  sagacity 
^Speculated  upon  it,  for  it  defied  surmise;  explanations 
were  hazarded  without  contradiction,  for  the  author 
remained  silent,  and  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
commotion  awakened.  Some  readers  traced  oiiVs  \.\\a 
iwld,    broad   stivkes  of  a  masculine    hand-,    olVei*.  Sv^ 
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uemed  the  touch  of  a  tromun'tt  delic&te  fingers;  tmd 
the  wise  ones  dedaroti  it  the  production  of  a  brother 
and  u  sister,  not  the  effort  of  any  single  mind.  Like 
t  meteor,  it  swept  across  the  literary  heavens,  drawing 
towards  it  the  gaze  of  thousands. 

The  hook  has  heen  too  universally  read  aiid  too 
fully  criticised  to  need  more  than  a  passing  notice  from 
1  regard  to  its  literary  merit.  But  there  arc  Heveral 
Iiotnts  wherein  our  present  knowledge  of  the  author 
decidedly  luodifies,  and  otherH  in  which  it  totally  changes, 
opinions  pasi^ed  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  such  know- 
ledge. We  BOW  know  it  to  have  been  autobiographic 
chiefly  in  that  sense  in  which  true  geniuB  throws  its 
very  self  into  its  work,  pours  its  lifeblood  through  its 
creation,  making  it  throb  with  vitality,  and  then,  by 
right  of  kingship,  calls  its  conquered  territory  by  its 
ewn  name.  The  first  part  of  'Jane  Eyre,'  the  child-life 
>uf  the  heroine,  deserves  a  more  special  notice  than  it 
rid  apt  to  receive^  for  the  more  rapid  and  tumultuous 
l>l»y  of  passion  that  succeeds  obliterates  the  unpression 
.nuule  by  it.  It  is,  however,  artistic  in  the  highest 
degree,  and,  viewed  as  a  [ireludo  to  the  main  plot,  is 
almost  unequalled  in  it^  preparatoiT  movement.  Every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  which  paints  the  heroine  as  formed 
by  nature  and  influenced  by  circumstance,  is  of  value 
.  sketching  the  precise  outline  which  is  afterwards 
filled  up.  There  are  no  waste  lines  or  uncertain  etchings, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  first  conception  of 
character  is  clung  to  is  quite  marvellous.  The  childhood 
f  Jane,  with  its  embryo  qualities,  its  nascent  strength, 
rvous  imaginings,  and  its  strong  antagonisms, 
J  steady  preparation  for  the  fervid  passion- 
ttbe  woman.     It  is  somewhat  Bingular  that  ihia 
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hr'tfoit  faacintituig  field  of  roindace  should  huve  been 
elected  by  one  living  far  from  all  literary  competition,  and 
her  owD  judgment  to  decide  ujion  its  fitness. 
i  a.  kind  of  literary  elairvoyunce  which  euahled 
Currer  Bell  tu  see  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  such 
utteraDcea.  Novel-readers  now-a^daya  are  not  satisfied 
^th  pictures  of  external  and  social  life,  however 
brilliantly  colored  they  may  be,  or  however  varions  in 
Style.  The  demand — to  speak  in  mercantile  parlance 
I  better  article.  We  ask  for  deeper  insight 
into  character,  for  the  features  of  the  mind  and  heart 
nther  than  of  the  face  and  fi^re.  Heroines  cease 
be  miracles  of  beauty,  yet  prove  themselves  still 
jowerfiil  to  charm;  heroes  are  no  longer  of  necessity 
.  and  Herculean,  yet  they  are  still  victors  in 
(he  life-arena.  The  author  plays  the  part  of  anatomist^ 
and  dissects  heai-t,  brain,  and  nerve,  to  lay  them  before 
the  reader  for  examination  and  analysis.  Perhaps 
Thackeray  may  be  regarded  aa  the  most  skilful  in 
s  dissection,  though  he  enjoys  the  work  more  as  it 
were  pulling  an  enemy  to  pieces  with  malice 
tforethonght,  than  as  a  surgeon  regarding  the  result 
L  scientific  light.  Cnrrer  Bell  is  more  genial 
1  Thackeray,  and  never  loses  her  faith  in  the  heroic 
element  of  humanity.  She  delights  and  interests  us  in 
I  who  are  neither  magnificently  handsome  nor 
nperiatively  magnanimous,  but  who  have  warm  human 
1  and  active  minds,  and  the  battle  of  whose  life 
'  ignoble  struggle,  though  it  may  be  a  silent  and 
lingle-handed  one.  It  is  this  single-handed  conflict. 
~!,  that  she  delights  In,  and  depicts  with  greatest 
I  believing,  as  she  says  herself,  that  ^Mei  ~ 
1  nerer  struggle  so   hard  an  when  ttey  slxai 
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alone,  vritfaout  wituess,  couDseUor,  orcoutidaot;  anencour- 
d,  unadvised,  and  uupitied.'  The  reader  of  iiiee 
BrontS'B  life  may  judge  whether  or  nut  ahe  knew  what 
euoh  a  lonely  life-battle  really  was. 

In  'Juue  Eyre,"  us  the  first  positive  outhurst  of 
long-reprosned  vitality,  we  might  excuse  much  more 
violent  demtiDNtrations  thou  we  find.  The  reticence  so 
evident  in  Ctu'rer  Bell's  perBonul  ohai-ucter  uften  asaerta 
itself  iu  her  wi'itioga,  and  although  at  times  the  Tolcauo 
burets  forth,  and  hot  lava-atreams  scorch  the  air,  yot 
we  feel  that  but  a  small  [lurtion  of  the  iutcruiil  fite 
1b  its  way  to  the  surface.  We  hardly  ueed  to  be 
U)!d  that  a  largo  part  of  'Jane  Eyre'  waa  written  in  a 
wonderfully  abort  time.  The  whole  movement  of  the 
Thomfield  life  betokens  an  irrepressible  impulse  in  the 
ButKor,   and  establishes  in   the  mind  of  the   reader  a 

Hifideuoe  simiJar  to  that  we  acquire  iu  a  great  musioian, 
whom  we  have  beard  suooeHsfuUy  surmounting  difficult 
paiisagcs    of    bis    art;     breathing     freely     once    more, 

i  lay  aside  ail  anxiety  for  the  future,  certain,  that 
tlie  power  will  be  equal  to  the  strain  made  upon  it. 
The  characters  iu  'Jane  Eyre'   are  stronger  than  most 

f  the  surrounding  circumstances,  to  which,  with  con- 
summate skill,  they  are  made  to  seem  t(j  jHeld.  It  ia 
in  the  accumulation  of  circumstances  tending  in  one 
direction,  and  the  indomitable  will  of  the  heroine  whio]i 
breaks  this  linked  chain  when  the  crisis  comes,  that 
find  the  moral  of  the  tale.  Her  moral  strength 
i  her  unswerving  instinct  are  out  of  the  range  of 
ordinal?  minds,  us  the  spboro  of  her  conflict  is  re- 
moved from  commonplace  environments.  Isolated  alike 
/row  restraint  and  from  assistance,  from  praise  and 
fi-oai   blaiae,   she   is   olothed  In  a,  Go4-ftweu  armor. of 
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I  wins  tile  victory  in  the  veiy  streugth  of  li( 
i    ireakuess.     In  Aocliestur  a  stud^   of  asQlher 
placed    liefore    us,    as    successfully    managed, 
lOugh  less  admiiTible  in  itself.     Indeed,    lie  mukes  uo 
;tempt  to    win   our  adniiratiou,   but  he  gidaa  from  us 
le  GOmewIiat   sutiy  liking  which  would    suit  him  hest 
fere  he  aware  of  it.    We  can  even  understand  how  he 
lanaged  to  ^suit    little  Jane'    'to   the   inmost   fibre  of 
'    being.''     Knowing    the    difficulties  of  his    position, 
id  the  orieiual    uud    autiuired    faults  of  hix  character, 
B  judge  his    short-comings   rather  as  we    do  those  of 
IT  own  prodigal  sons,  for  whom  our  hearts  feam  and 
lir  lips    frame    escuees,    than  as  judges  on  the  bench 
)  those  of  oriminals  whose  antecedents  are  nothing  Ui 
lem.     This    maj-  he   wrong,    hut  it  is  true  to  human 
iture,  which  never  can  divest  itself  of  these  warpings 
f  judgment,    or  fail  to  discover  the  under-t<ine  in  the 
Chester  nature,    and  believe  in  its  nobility  whilst  it 
mdemufi    its   errors.     In  8t.  John,    the   third   type  of 
icier,  self-denial  soars  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem) 
1  intense  selfishness;    and  in  laying  aside  all  the 
mimising  and  pleasurable  infiuenccs  within  and  around 
he    immolates    others    at  the    shrine    of   self  as 
selessly  us  Rochester's  eager  and  impulsive  selfish- 
would    do.     Jane    in   both    instances    enjoys    the 
gle  with  their  iron  wills ;    ultimate  victory  we  are 
1  must  be  with  her,  and  we  watch  tlie  contest  with 
dtli  in  our  chosen  champion. 

The  most  prominent  artistic  defects  in  the  work 
re,  in  our  opinion,  the  too  highly  colored  pictures  of 
be  physical  distress  endured  by  Jane  after  leaving 
Hionifield,  and  the  somewhat  hackneyed  melodrama  of 
be    discovery    of  her    cousins    in    the    petaQUS    q?  Vet 
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oh&nce  benefactors,  and  her  subgefjuent  acquisition' 
a  fortaDe.  The  Former  removea  our  intei'est  to  a.  nevr 
rnnge  of  experiences  without  relieving  the  t^nHion,  for 
the  introduction  of  starvution  and  physical  expoaure  do«s 
not  harmonizQ  with  the  general  effect,  or  add  force  to  the 
d&nouemeiU-^  and  the  latter  detracts  irom  the  generally 
aniqne  managemeiit  of  the  characters  and  the  plot. 

Mies  BrontB  was  always  keenly  alive  to  the  attacica 
made  upon  'Jane  Eyre,'  and  it  is  certain  that  any 
trenohing  upon  the  limits  of  delicacy  or  of  morality 
was  far  from  her  thought,  and  that,  in  telling  her  atoiy 
BB  it  arose  in  her  imagination,  her  obedience  to  the 
truth  of  her  perceptions  of  humanity  is  aa  complets 
tvhen  she  paints  its  sins  as  when  she  dwells  upon  its 
virtnee,  K  the  alternative  is  to  be  true  to  the  life- 
picture  she  tries  lo  paint,  or  to  sacrifice  the  fidelity 
of  her  coloring  in  order  to  throw  into  stronger  relief 
the  line  between  wrong  and  right,  her  decision  as  an 
artist  may  be  differeot  froni  that  of  a  political  economist. 
The  public  voice  has  declared  tn  favor  of  retaining  the 
faithful  picture,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not  despwr 
of  finding  in  it  profitable  stud.v.  It  is  not  alwa^-s  in 
those  works  which  make  the  loudest  claims  as  moral 
utterances,  that  the  most  searching  truth  and  the  keenest 
Bti-ength  are  to  be  found. 

The  general  tone  of  'Shirley'  is  somewhat  unlike 
that  of  ibi  predecessor;  the  charactcri<  are  more  numeroua^ 
the  scenes  more  varied,  the  interest  less  concentrated. 
It  lacks  the  impetuous  impulse,  the  passionate  glow, 
the  lava-msh  towards  a  single  point,  and  gives  us  in- 
stead, more  changing  tableaux,  more  general  friction, 
wider  vaiieties  of  eraotioo.  In  the  opening  chaptera 
h  'charcoal  sketch'  of  characters,  a  bold 
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ne  of  coarsenesa  quite  uulike  the  usual  efforts  of 
^ildie  feminitie  peu  in  sucL  directions.  We  ure  glad  to 
Iwra  from  the  '■Life"  that  the  curates  did  uot  originate 
in  the  imagination  of  Miss  Bronte,  or  derive  their 
•bsDi'dities  from  any  deaire  on  her  part  tfl  cast  a  slur 
bpon  the  profesaion  to  which  they  helong.  The  cbarac- 
'Shirley"  are  nearly  all  of  rhem  drawn  from  life, 
uid  their  behavior  under  the  circumHtauces  creat«d  for 
tfaem  by  the  author  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
tendencies  which  her  analysis  of  their  charati eristics 
eanbled  her  to  discover  and  set  iu  motion. 

It  is  pleasant  to  traee  the  delicate  revelatioBB  of 
Miss  Bronttl's  own  tastes  and  habita  ia  her  writings. 
We  find  her  love  of  nature,  her  keen  perception  of  the 
ohangiog  moods  of  earth  and  sky,  and  all  her  atmo- 
spheric suBceptibtlities,  continually  peeping  out.  She 
sets  it  down  ag^st  one  of  her  characters  in  'Shirley,' 
Ihat  he  'was  not  a  man  given  to  close  observation  of 
uatUTe,  he  could  walk  miles  on  the  moat  varying  April 
(lay,  and  never  see  the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth  and 
,  never  mark  when  a  sunbeam  kissed  the  hill- 
tops, making  them  emile  clear  in  green  light,  or  when 
S  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests  with  the 
3ow-haDgiog,  dishevelled  tresses  of  a  cloud;'  and  we 
feel  dbectly  that  Cun-er  Bell  neither  likes,  nor  meana 
ithat  her  readers  shall  like,  that  man.  The  heroine  in 
'Shirley'  was  intended  as  an  impersonation  of  Emily 
BroatB,  as  her  sister  fancied  she  would  have  shown 
Ijeraelf  under  more  genial  circumstances  than  those 
irhieh  surrounded  her  in  reality.  We  detect  the  touch 
tt  a  loving  finger  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery 
uouad  this  peculiar  figure.  That  incident  in  the 
Wroanoe  which  has  been  eoiidemoed  as  itio  meVo4rMiU)A\c, 
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— (he  bitu  of  iho  mad  dog, — in  au  uxaci  trnnscripf 
ft  similar  oxpcrieooe  on  the  part  of  Emily  Bronte. 
Ciirulilii)  Hi-dHt'iTie  leprtseuts  a  much- loved  friend  of 
Cliurlottu,  and  i^  evidently  a  favoiite  witli  the  author, 
though  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  suoh  a 
dUpcnitlun  uud  her  own  Jane  Eyre-ish  nature  ounuot 
vM  bo  imagined.  8he  gives  us  in  the  two  Afooree 
HUD  Daarly  as  selfish  as  Rochester  und  St.  John,  and 
sndovad  with  the  power  which  eelfiah  men  almoat 
ilways  poRsesB  when  tbey  nre  shrewd  and  energetic. 
Thvy  obtain  that  which  they  really  aet  thoir  heiirte 
Ujwn  having.  It  is  undenioblo  that  Currer  BcH'a 
llorOBB  love  thauLBulvea  very  much  even  in  loving  thoir 
nilatreBttes.  tn  the  delicately  painful  deseriptions  of 
UImbb  wo  trace  the  expcrieuce  of  Charlotte  Bronte  by 
the  bedside  of  her  dying  aisters;  and  there  ifi  a  frequent 
tone  of  sadness  in  'Shirley,'  which  tells  u.s  that  the 
KUtllor  is  by  no  means    sitting    in  unclouded   sunshine. 

''Shirley'  excited  nearly  as  much  uttention  as  ^Jane 
Ijlyre,'  and  its  admirable  portraiture  of  Y^orkshtre  people 
and  scenery  led  to  the  detection  of  its  author's  identity. 

In  1852  'Villette,"  CuiTer  Bell's  last  work,  waa 
published.  In  tliis  novel  the  scene  of  action  is  removed 
ftam  England  to  the  Oontinent,  it  being,  an  we  have 
•een,  a  tranautipt  of  her  own  resideuoe  in  Belgium. 
lb  Borne  reapeots  'Villette'  Is  her  inost  remarkable  work. 
It  possesses  a  more  classic  elegance  of  outline  and  a 
mure  delicate  finish  of  detail  than  either  ''Jane  Eyre' 
or  'Shii'ley'.  In  its  analysis  of  chBraoter  it  is  absolutely 
olaiivoyant,  The  heart  of  Lucy  Snowe,^-tliat  name  so 
rightly  chosen :  a  volcano  white  with  drifts  without, 
with  molten  heat  within, — ia  laid  bare  before 
we  may  watch  every  flicker  of  the  flame,  every 
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5  of  ihe  fiery  billnivs.  No  atiotomist  oauld  more 
jjearly  describe  the  physical  vitality,  thau  she  has 
Itetched  ttis  weird  and  wild,  yei  hnsheil  and  atill 
lature.  She  jilays  in  the  romance  a  part  similar  to 
Itat  of  Charlotte  BrontS  herself  in  the  world, — that  of 
silent,  unsuspected  analyzer  nf  others.  In  elufinence 
f  language,  also,  'Villette"  bears  the  palm,  rich  &s 
be  oUierg  were  in  choice  diction  and  fitting  phrases. 
ertain  passages  in  'Villette'  rise  to  a  height,  of  anb- 
mity  or  reach  a  depth  of  pathos  which  moves  the  very 
aul.  Sadness  is  its  [irevailing  tone,  the  hand  of  Fate 
1  shadow  from  the  beginning,  and  we  know  that 
It  will  fail  upon  ua  at  the  last. 

There    are,    however,    certaiu    defects    in    'Villette' 
ffhich  Miss   BroniS   herself  acknowledged,    though    she 
powerless    to    remedy    them.     The    childhood    of 
tattlina  promiset^  more  than  it  perfoi'mii.     She  is  much 
nore  of  a  woman  when  she  is  a  child    in   years,    than 
when    she    is    fairly    grown    up.     The    queer   little  girl 
mpressea  us  as  'quite  a  character,'   and  we  are  disap- 
lointed  when  she  degenerates  into  a  mere  pretty  woman, 
giddy,    shrewd-witted   Ginerra    is    decidedly    more 
iDtertaining  ^  her  whimsicalities  amuse  and  her  absurd- 
ties  provoke  us  as  they  did  Lucy,    whUe  she  manages 
>  keep  the  same  place  in  our   liking.     Paul  Kmanael 
I    a    personage    apparently    after    Miss    Bronte's    own 
and    she    evidently    enjoys    dwelling    upon    the 
iompiexioned,  irascible  little  man.     He  is  tttrangely 
HffectJve  in  the  pages  of  'Villette,'  and  our  admiration 
br  him  grows  with  the  progressive  development  of  the 
ry,    till    our  affections    twine  about  him  whether  we 
I  or  ao.     In  regard  t*  his    fate  aa  set   forth  in  the 
Ut  paragraph,    the    nienning'  of  which  has  \jeeii  j 
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dUputed,  we  hsve  wm  the  confirmatiou  of  its  tragio' 
impurt  from  Miss  Brontes  own  lijis.  Indeed^  the 
rom&oce  would  have  been  imperfect  without  it,  eyeiy 
Htroke  of  ihe  pea  prepared  us  for  it,  and  the  author 
would  have  been  false  to  ^all  the-  unities'  had  she 
forced  a  different  ilfiion'^ment.  The  oracular  style  of 
ita  an  110 un cement  was  merely  "ut  of  deference  to  her 
father's  rei]uest,  that  ^he  would  'muke  ihem  happf 
St  la,st.' 

From    these    three   workii    we    mnst    luakc    up   our 

r  eHiimate  of  Currer  Bell's  genius:  for  'The  Professor,' 
written    first,    but    not    publisheii   till    the    halo    of  an 

I  assured  reputation  i^urruunded  the  name  of  its  author, 
hardly  influencOR  our  jndpnenl  either  way.  Its  faulia, 
which  are  many,  were  redeemed  id  her  subsequent  works; 
its  orudeueas,  which  ia  great,  gave  place  to  exquisite 
finish  both  of  plot  and  of  character;  and  its  choice  ot 
material,  which  reminda  us  of  her  sisters  rather  tluu 
of  herself  as  we  now  kDow  her,  was  replaced  by  more 
genial  and  more  natural  specimens  of  humanity. 

In  one  reopeot  Currer  Bell  is  not  altogether  unlike 
her  favorite,  Thackeray;  for  she  selects  for  her  'iramatU 
pemttna  no  impossible  abstntotions,  but  warm  human 
heuts  with  a  fair  share  of  imperfections,  and  presenttt 
OS  with  characters  which  neither  awe  nor  ast«uish,  bat 
which  we  make  welcome  in  our  family  circle.  But  aho 
does  not,  like  Thackeray,  become  jocosely  bitter  over 
the  imtureB  she  evokes,  nor  abuse  them  till  the  reader 
is  roDsed  in  their  defence.  Sarcasm  with  her  does  Dot 
dip  its  arrow  in  poison.  There  is  more  of  good  than 
of  evil  iu  her  characters;  and  we  feel  confidence  ia 
their  latent  heroiBm,  draw  strength  from  the  oontempla- 
'    '  of  their  struggles.,   and  rise   from   the  [perusal  of 
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t  works  withuut  bitterness.     The  cliarge  of  coargeaess 

oooaHionaUj-  reappeared;    but,    after  the  vindioatioD 

«f  Mrs.  Gaskell,    we    think    it   must    take    rank    with 

i  BuggestiuDs  which  reeoiumeud  a  '  Shakespeare  for 

use   of  privatfl    families'    and  a.   mantilla   for   the 

YenuH  dc"  Medici. 

We  have  room  for  but  a  brief  notice  of  Emily  and 
Anne  and  their  works,  but  die  puhlio  is  familiar  with 
their  histury,  Emily  seems  to  have  been  a  very  Titaness 
with  her  imperious  will  and  her  uncompromising  ways, 
though  Charlotte  ileckres,  in  her  delineation  of  her  as 
Shirley,  her  fwth  in  her  capacity  for  more  geniiJ  develop- 
ment. The  best  aiticiam  of  her  novel,  'Wuthering 
Heights,"  is  by  Charlotte,  and  that  is  an  expliuiation 
tether  than  a  criticism;  for  it  is  only  b  the  author 
4hat  the  key  to  such  an  ettraordinary  story  can  be  found, 
The  power  of  the  oteations  is  as  great  as  it  is  gro- 
tesque, and  there  is,  after  all,  a  fearftil  fascination 
In  turning  over  the  pages  of  'Wuthcriug  Heights.'  It 
11b  for  no  harsh  judgment  as  a  moral  utterance;  for 
1  monatroaity  reraoves  it  from  the  range  of  moralities 
altogether,  and  can  no  more  be  reduced  to  any  practical 
application  than  the  fancies  which  perplex  a  brain  in 
L  paroxysm  of  nightmare. 

Anne,  the  younger  and  more  gentle  sister,  was  of 
h  different  mould;  yet  some  passages  of  hers  would 
1  suppose  that  she  was  gentle  chiefly  through 
Contrast  with  her  Spartan  sister,  and  that  the  savage 
jlejnents  about  her  found  an  occasional  echo  from  wicliin. 
Agnea  Grey,"  which  appeared  with  'Wuthering  Heights," 
I  little  impression;  her  reputation  resta  upon  her 
Bcood  and  last  work,  'The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall." 
t  must    be   owned    that   she   did    not   '■varinsV    \!te 
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horrora  which  she  painted,  and  which  her  firet  t 
did  DOt  BUBpect  of  causing  the  artist  so  much  snffi 
"We  can  now  trace  the  quiverings  of  a  sistei's 
through  the  hateful  details  of  a  vicious  manhood;  j 
if  the  book  fail  eomowhat  in  ha  attempt  to  laeeoil^ 
warning,  it  may  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  i 
meant  effort. 

The   history   of  the   Bronte   family   is   a    t 
throughout.     Seldom    have   we    been  allowed  to 
such    peculiar   natures   acting  upon    each   other  i 
home-circle,  and  emerging  from  profound  JBolation  I 
brief  but  dazuling  publicity.     With  the  death  of  C~ 
lotte  Buds  the  wad  history,    and  we  have  no 
memory  of  what  they  were.     The  world  will  not  j 
forget  them,  and  would  gladly  offer  them  a  i 
tribute  than  it  could  have  given  while    ignorant   ifi 
much  which  now  reveals  the  virtues,  the  struggles 
the    sufferings   of  the   sji'tcrs  in  that  desolut*  Ham 
parse  nape. 


ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


The  remarkabie   brothers  William   ;ind  Ak 
Humboldt    were    deaeendantB   of  a   Piinjeraniao    family,] 
iWilHam  siade  himself  a  meniorable  uamc  in  German^ 

Rd  Alexander  in  the  whole  civilized  world.  Willi 
B  elder  by  rather  more  than  two  years,  was  a  philckr 
sopher  in  the  realms  of  Literature  and  Art,  while 
Alexander  devoted  himself,  not  to  the  fitudy  of  the 
ir  its  productions,  but  to  the  medium  or 
L  which  it  lives. 
William  was  frankly  told  by  his  friend  SebiUer 
that  his  mind  was  of  too  ratiocinative  and  critical  a 
M*t  to  permit  him  to  prodnee  works  of  urt,  in  litera- 
ture or  otherwise:  and  his  highest  achievemenlB  were, 
*ecordingly,  in  the  department  of  philology.  However 
«reat  these  might  have  been,  they  could  never  have 
ron  the  heartfelt  love  with  which  William  yon  Hum- 
oldt  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  begt  men  of  his  itge. 
WM  his  political  a,otion  which  won  him  that  love. 
e  was  ever  found  asserting  the  principles  of  liberty — 
mestly,  wisely,  and  unflinchingly;  and  hence  it  was 
rtain,  as  he  very  well  knew,  that  he  would  never  be 
great  man  in  the  Berlin  Court  sense  of  greatness, 
len  once  he  had  been  called  upon  to  declare  an  o^wilv; 
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which  diffeicd  bun  that  of  the  Moaaivh  who  pretfl 
to  a«k  his  ootuMl.  He  Klled  a  snceeMioo  uf  diplon 
■nil  ■dminbtracire  uffiu«s  for  mbore  nineteeo  years;  but 
wheu  it  became  ueceisfus'  to  remind  hia  Sovereign,  in 
oppoBition  tr-  Von  HanleDbeTg.  uf  the  promiiie  of  a  ooD- 
stitultoti  made  in  ISKi.  the  King  declined  lo  keep  his 
promise  and  his  faithful  eouncilluF.  William  von  Huid- 
boldt  had  BtitI  fifti!en  irean  to  live.  He  passed  them 
ID  philological  and  Iitcrsr7  stadiee,  iind  died,  hoiionied 
and  beloved,  without  doubt  or  drawback,  in  the  siztjr- 
nintli  year  of  hiii  age,  in   1835. 

He  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Chatillon.,  and  attended 
die  Vienna  Coiigrcsa  as  the  representative  of  iiia  ooun- 
lis  brother  attended  the  Congress  of  Verona  in 
the  King's  nuiie.  The  elder  incnrred  the  royal  db- 
pleBBoro  by  his  Liberal  tendencies:  but  the  younger 
enjoyed  grace  and  distinction  at  Court  to  the  end; 
patronage  being  shotvercd  u])on  him,  without  too  oloM 
I  intjuiry  on  ihe  one  hand,  or  too  fnuik  an  explain- 
tion  ou  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  principles  and 
praotice  of  government.  As  William  retired  lo  explore 
the  TooW  and  genealogies  of  luuguage,  and  to  write  the 
hundred  sonnets  which  wore  found  after  his  death, 
Alexander  was  displaying  more  stars  ou  liii^  coat,  and 
receiving  more  honours  on  his  head.  There  oould  never 
be  any  rutional  objection  to  the  brothers  taking  different 
lines,  as  their  natural  prepurutiou  might  indicate.  The 
noticeable  point  van  the  descent  of  Court  honoure  on 
the  Naturalist,  while  diitgi'aoe  fell  on  the  Statesman; 
and  a  Hiuile  went  round  the  circles,  both  of  philosophy 
and  pulitics,  wheu  Alexander,  in  laying  out  the  scheme 
of  W«  'Kosmos,'  proposed  to  omit  the  whole  xubjeot 
fJtfeoUl    Philosophy.     The    idea    of  preaeutiug  a  de- 
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Boafttion  of  the  uoiverse,  not  in  mere  extorual  farm 
IS  moved  by  Us  forces,  and  omittiug  the  most  marvelious 
)f  all  manifestatioua  and  forces,  suenied  ti>  hi.s  readers 
Qore    remai'kable    far    cautiou    thau    for    philosopiiical 

William  was  born  at  Potadam  in  1  767 ;  and  Alesuodei' 
-or,  as  his  name  stands  at  full  length,  Frederick 
lenry  Alexander  von  Humboldt— was  born  at 
Berlin  in  ]769,  on  the  14th  of  September.  Their 
ifttther  died  when  they  were  twelve  and  ten  yeara  old; 
.tut  their  mother,  a,  cousin  of  the  Friuccss  Bluchei, 
was  a  woman  of  fine  capacity  and  oultivatioD;  and  the 
family  fortunes  were  good;  so  that  the  boys  hod  every 
Adacatioual  advantage.  Aleicauder  received  his  academic 
training  at  GOttingen  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
ft  part  of  hia  scientific  iusti-uetion  at  the  iVliuiug  School 
Freiberg.  Nothicg  could  be  more  marked  than  his 
Aaiiy  determinatiDu  towards  National  Science,  and  towardK 
tMivel  in  puisnit  of  hia  researches.  The  more  he  was 
'thwarted  and  hemmed  in  by  the  obstructions  of  war, 
'the  iotCDser  grew  his  desire  to  explore  the  heights, 
depths,  and  espanses  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  extort 
die  secrets  of  Nature.  Geology  did  not  yet  exist ;  and 
for  want  of  the  generalizations  with  which  he,  more 
than  any  other  man,  has  since  furnished  us,  Natm-al 
Science  was  fragmentary  and  confused  to  a  degree 
scarcely  conceivable  to  students  now  entering  on  that 
Tlst  field.  We  complain  at  present  of  the  desultory 
>ndition  of  Natural  Science  from  the  speciality  of 
luit  which  is  the  great  disadvantage  of  our  existing 
and  frum  which  we  must  be  relieved  ere  long 
the  formation  of  a  new  class  of  philosophers,  whose 
't  will  be  to  esfabJish  the  mutual  veVaUoaft  o^ 
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I  not  poBBibij"  bi!  the  raau  who  should  resolve  first 
5  ondeTalaud  the  Natural  History  of  all  the  constitaeuts 
i  the  globe ;  but  rather  the  muu  n'ho  lakes  up  our 
loba  as  a  planet,  and  caii'ies  it  us  a  uuit  into  his 
ehems  of  plauetary  study.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
lat  Humboldt  is  found  to  halt,  waver,  imd  diverge  in 
is  presentment  of  the  gi'eat  Scheme  of  the  Universe. 
ometimes  he  quits  bis  owii  definition  or  description; 
)metimes  he  luses  the  precision  of  bis  great  idea  in 
cloud  of  woiiis  which  look  pbilusophieal,  but  will  not 
L  plain  rendering;  aud  often  he  rambles  away 
lis  central  point  of  \iew  iuto  wide  fields  of  facts, 
sUemely  interesting,  und  marvellously  rich,  but  uot  di- 
octly  related  to  the  object  they  were  cited  to  illustrate. 

Thus  much  of  failure  is  ascribable  to  the  mere  fact 
£  the  limitation  and  inequality  of  human  faculty.  The 
liher  great  cause  of  failure  in  the  must  umbilluus  of 
[mnboldfa  works  is  of  a   moral   natui'e.     He   deelinee 

Bpeak  out  on  some  essential  points  which,  in  u 
eheme  like  his,  cannot  bo  slighted.  Hb  ambition  and 
J  oautiou  are  irreconcilable.  On  the  essential  topics, 
F  inBtance,  of  Creation,  of  Spoiitaneoua  Generation, 
ad  of  the  basis  and  scope  of  Mental  Philosophy,  with 

!  other  such  ticklish  subjects,  he  either  keeps  back 

riewB,  or  peiTnits  them  to  be  discoverable  only  by 
;  process  of  inference  of  which  none  but  the  highly 
Vilified  are  capable.  In  this  matter,  however,  it  is 
eceasBij-  to  state  that  he  should  not  be  judged  by  the 
lO^ifili  translations  of  'Kosmos;'  even  the  best  [by 
1  Sabine],  and  that  sanctioned  by  himself.  The 
totd    'oreation'    used    repeatedly   for    the    universe,    is 

leading,   or  at  least  perplexing  to  readers  who  have 

r  attended  to  some  preceding  passages-,    and  \i  \j\ve5 
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turn  lo  Hit  original^  rlioy  Gni]  that  Humbiildt  «iwke  < 
the  frame  of  tliiajfti,  liie  universe,  the  uiillei'tive  pbe- 
Doiuena  nf  nature,  or  the  like.  But  the  cminsioD  o{ 
some  iiroiutDeut  pliilnsuphical  baHtj;,  whether  Ihnmgli 
cautiou  or  iinylliing  else,  renders  the  'KoBmos'  i)f  Hui&> 
boldl  a  hybriil  production  between  poetrj'  and  soienoe 
which  in  not  the  phitoNojihy  it  pretenda  to  he,  It  i» 
nenlthy  in  its  facta,  and  t^plendid  in  ite  gencrulixution*: 
but  it  in  not  Kosma«, 

Bumboldl's  prepuratiim  fur  this,  whith  he  cunsi- 
ilere<)  h!§  crowning  wurk,  muy  be  paid  to  have  hegun 
when  he  became  the  pupil  of  Werner,  the  first  Geulogiot, 
Bt  Preiberg,  when  he  wbb  two -rind -twenty.  He  hid 
ulready  travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  even 
publieiied  a  scientific  book — on  the  Baaalls  nf  the 
Khine.  He  was  employed  as  a  Director  on  the  Ooven- 
ment  Mines;  aud,  iu  the  course  of  h\»  travels  lo  explore 
the  niinurnl  districiM  of  various  countries,  he  lighted 
upon  Oalvani  in  Italy,  and  became  devoted  for  a  time 
til  the  study  of  Animal  Electricity,  and  to  the  obeer- 
vation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  frame 
which  were  supremely  interesting  to  him  in  hie  latest 
days.  In  1840  he  verified,  to  his  own  entire  satis- 
faction, and  that  of  his  philosophical  coadjutors,  the 
fact  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle  as  a  result  of  human 
volition,  through  the  medium  of  musculai'  contraction. 
*The  fact,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  Aragu,  the  next 
year,  'is  established  beyond  all  question  of  doubt. 
Occupied  myeelf  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  ibie 
class  of  physiological  researches,  the  discovery  which 
I^hftVfi    announced   has   for   me  a  vital  interest.     It  in 

lenon  ofLii'e,  rendered  sensible  by  a  physical 

it." 
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_!Eh6  were  his  earliest  and  latest  scieDtific  interests 
iak&i  by  the  diseoveriea  of  the  remarkable  age  in  which 
e  lired;  but  what  uo  esperieDce  bad  he  nudergoae  io 
Jie  Dieuntiice !  He  hnd  stood  on  higher  ground  thun 
I  foot  had  till  then  attained.  He  climbed  Cbim- 
I  to  ibe  height  of  19,300  feet;  un  elevaiioD  since 
Ifeen  surpassed,  but  never  attained  till  that  June  day 
1802.  He  went  down  into  the  deepest  miues^  in 
poTBuit  of  his  geological  researches.  He  not  only  visited 
"  ree  of  the  four  quartera  of  the  world,  but  explored 
them  which  were  then  completely  savage  in 
As  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  through  nr) 
iwn  that  he  did  not  travel  m  Africa 
He  was  at  Marseilles,  on  his  way  to  Algiers  and  to  the 
Atlas,  whence  he  meant  to  go  to  Kgjpt,  when 
tbe  war,  which  seemed  to  stop  him  at  eiery  outlet, 
turned  him  back.  While  chafing  under  his  confinement 
th  Europe,  he  did  the  best  he  could  within  that  priton 
Iffbeti  the  war  raged  in  Italy,  he  travelled  with  Leupold 
3  Bneh  in  Styria,  esamining  the  mountains  and  then 
idnctions.  When  London  was  inaccesHible,  he  went 
0  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  oi  hiR  future 
tomrade,  Bonpland.  When  the  war  came  to  Germany, 
■  was  off  to  Spain;  and  there,  at  last,  he  met  his 
}pportunity.  He  obtained  a  pasi^age  to  South  America, 
narrowly  escaped  imposing  upon  us  the  honour  or 
,  whichever  it  might  be,  of  having  Alexander 
,  Humboldt  for  our  prisoner  of  war.  He  has  told  in 
!  works  of  his  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  (which 
tut  enabled  him  to  deny  not  having  taken  Africa  in 
I  course  of  travel),  and  of  what  he  saw  and  felt 
jong  the  vast  rolling  rivers,  and  grassy  plains,  and 
topical  forests,   and  overwhelming  mounlainB  of  S«VL\ii. 
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Amoriea.     He  es]iluied  Mesico,    laudiug  on   iU  1 
Bide,'  al'tei'  liaving  cnissed  the  Andes;  and  then,  bjrii 
of  Cuba,  visited  the  Uuited  Stutex,  and  lived  two  a 
in  Philadeljihia,  iii   ISU4. 

The  world  hud  never  seen  such  aeientifio  wesltjl  b^i 
Hnubuldt  brought  tu  Havre,  iti  hix  colleutiuuu  iu  evaty  \ 
brnQcIi  of  Naturul  IliHtai'y,  iUuati'uted  by  Buch  a  ooiUr 
mentary  as  he  was  now  ciualitied  to  give.  He  planoei 
Bti  encyoluptedic  work  which  should  convey  id  det«I' 
all  his  discoveries  and  classiAed  knowledge;  and  the  • 
iBBue  of  thia  work  waa  one  of  the  mistakes  of  )ub  lift 
which  cost  him  moBt  uneusineBS.  After  twelve  yeitni 
of  constant  labour  he  had  issued  only  four-fifths  of 
this  jirodigiuuB  series  of  works;  and  it  has  never  been 
oompleted,  though  portiouH  Imve  dropped  out  even 
withm  a  fow  years.  Before  those  twelve  years  wcrfl 
tiver — that  is,  before  1817 — he  had  been  overtaken  in 
rusearoh,  and  foreHtallcd  iu  pablication,  by  men  whoBi 
he  had  himself,  by  his  example,  inspii'ed  und  trained. 
In  the  neit  year  he  broke  off  f\'om  this  slavery,  sod 
visited  Italy.  He  was  iu  England  in  1S2G.  He  woa 
then  regai'ded  us  an  elderly  man — being  fifty-seven  yean 
old — and  notorious  for  a  quarier  of  a  oentui^y.  Bnt 
he  was  just  about  to  make  tria!  of  a  now  mode  of 
life;  and  there  were,  after  that,  exlenaivo  travsls 
before  him. 

Ho  fixed  his  abode  at  Berlin,  and  immediately  beoiiiM 
a  royal  favourite,  and,  cousequeutly,  a  politician.  HA 
was  mado  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  tried  his  hand  a( 
diplomacy.  But  those  are  not  the  things  by  which  lifr 
wUl  be  remembered;  and  nobody  cares  to  dwell  on  &tf> 

^of  luB  life,   except   those   who   wodd  fain  hnt; 
:   that    the  furc'iga  method  of  rewardiSI 
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dentific  or  litei'ary  service  by  political  office  seems 
ever  to  answer  ve])  in  practiee.  In  most  ca^es  tJie 
t&etice  ie  simiily  the  spoiling  of  two  thiuge  by  mixing 
lent;  in  Humboldt's  case,  we  merely  forget  the  political 
irt  of  his  career,  which  was  the  artificial  portion  of 
is  life,  33  it  was  the  natural  portion  of  his  brother's. 
Tbea  Alexander  came  to  England  with  the  King  of 
roBBia,  on  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of 
Tales,  his  appearance  in  the  royal  suito  gave  a  sort 
^  jai  to  English  associations  about  the  dignity  of 
Etence.  It  was  felt  that  that  splendid  brow  wore  the 
me  crown;  and  many  a  cheek  flushed  when  the  sage 
layed  the  courtier,  and  had  to  consult  the  royal 
leafiure  about  his  engagements  with  our  scientific 
len,  as  a  lacquey  asks  leave  to  go  out. 

It  is  certain,    however,   that  Humboldt  took  kindl; 
)  tfiat  Bort  of  necessity.     He  was  a  courtier  all  over, 
7e  see    it  in   his   over-praise   of  all  eavaite  whom  he 
ames,   and   by   his   dexterous  omission  of  such  names 
B  the  Court  or  learned  classes  of  Berlin  did  not  wish 
D  hear  of.     We  see  it  in   his    cumbrous  style,    which 
W  more  like  a  network  to  catch  suffrages  than  a  natural 
QXpression  of  what  the  writer  was  thinking  about.     And 
n  those  nebulous  or  deficient  portions  of  his 
'Kosmos,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.     Those  who 
knew  liiiD  in  his  last  days  saw  it  in  the  contrast  between 
his  written  and  spoken  conmionts  on  his  oontemporaries. 
After  hearing  one  of  bis  dramatic  descriptions  of  sittinp 
in    the  Scientific  Academies    of  the  European   eapitals^  J 
I  'tith  satirical  presentments  of  the  great  men  there,  his  I 
^^iiborate  complimcDts  of  the  same  persons,  incessantly  S 
1  in  one  form  or  another,    have   been   fotmd   very    * 
I  reading.     There    was    bo    envy    or   3e».\o\ia^   \a  i 
VI 
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this — ouly  an  irresiBtible  proviwation  W)  amuse  hinuaif' 
tad  othcn,  tlu'uugli  hb  iosighl  into  human  nature. 
He  was  t.hormighly  generous  Id  the  recoguttion  anil 
lud  of  ability;  ur  rather,  ae  he  was  high  above  all 
CQiapottdoa,  rcgai'ding  Science  as  his  home,  he  looked 
upon  all  withiu  that  encloHure  as  his  uhildron.  It  wu 
with  a  tnio  puternul  cameetQeHs  and  iaduigenoe  that  ht 
■trove  for  their  welfare.  Almost  every  man  of  scieiuw 
ID  Gonuanjr  who  l)itt  found  his  iilaiX  has  been  condnoted 
to  it  by  Huiiibfjldt;  and  this,  not  only  by  a  good  oae 
of  hie  influence  at  Court,  but  by  buHtiie»a-Hte  endesvoor 
in  oihtir  direutionn.  Nuiioleon  and  Wellington  were  boni 
in  the  same  year  with  him.  Wellington  never  showed 
more  eiudious  skiU  in  the  arrangement  of  his  foreea^ 
uor  Nujioleou  a  more  efficient  will  iu  the  distribubUui 
of  the  Hceptree  of  Buropean  empires,  than  Humboldt, 
to  the  very  lust,  in  disposing  his  forces,  and  conferring 
erowns  in  the  interests  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  higker 
realms  of  Nature.  He  gloried  in  so  long  outliving  ^ta 
achievements  of  those  great  contemporaries:  and  tmlj' 
it  was  a  noble  sigiit  to  see,  so  many  years  after  the 
IJFreab  Captain  had  done  hia  wars,  and  the  (Jreat  De^ot 
luul  expiated  his  trespasses,  the  Monarch  of  Scienoe  atiU 
nrgiag  his  conr|uests,  and  winning  his  viatories,  in  i  - 
career  which  cost  no  tears  to  othein,  and  left  no  place  ' 
for  repentance  for  himself. 

The  biudrauce  imposed  on  his  scientific  researches 
hy  his  political  position  was  very  evident  on  the  oo- 
iittn'itia  of  his  last  lung  journey.  By  the  express  desire 
of  the  Czar,  he  travelled  to  Siberia,  in  company  wiUi 
Ehrcnberg  and  Gustav  Rose,  in  1829,  and  explored 
CeUral  Asia  to  the  very  frontier  of  China.  Yet  this 
,  which,  if  he  had  set  out  from  Paris,  he  would 
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B  thought  worthy  to  absorb  some  years,  was  hurried 
r  in  nine  months,  as  he  happened  to  Bet  forth  from 
Ike  Court  of  Berlin.  He  did  great  thing!)  for  the 
'me — imttituting  observatories,  improving  the  Russian 
methods  of  mining,  kindling  intelligence  wherever  he 
nt,  and  bringing  home  knowledge,  more  great  and 
rioua  than  perhaps  auy  living  man  but  himself  has 
ined  in  ho  short  a  time.  After  his  return  he  spent 
i  rest  of  his  life,  with  intervals  of  travel,  in  maturing 
;  generalizations  by  which  he  has  done  his  chief 
rvioe  of  all, — that  of  indioatrag  the  laws  of  the 
bstribution  of  the  forms  of  esistenoe,  and  espeoially 
f  Biologieal  existence.  He  also  compiled  his  ^Kosmos' 
rom  the  subatanpe  of  aisty-one  lectures  whioh  he  de- 
Bvered  in  Berlin  in  1S37-8. 

His  frame  wore  wonderfully;  and  there  was  no  sign 
decay  of  external  sense  or  interior  faculty  while 
JVunger  men  were  dropping  into  the  grave,  completely 
worn  out.  He  was  the  last  of  the  contemporaries  of 
BflBtbe;  anil  as  the  tidings  came  of  the  death  of  each 
—philosopher,  poet,  statesman,  or  soldier — Humboldt 
I  raised  his  head  higher,  seemed  to  feel  younger,  and, 
as  it  were,  proud  of  having  outlived  so  many.  If  silent, 
he  was  kindly  and  gentle.  If  talkative,  he  would  startle 
hie  hearers  with  a  story  or  seene  from  a  Siberian 
steppe  or  a  Peruvian  river-aide — fresh  and  aeoorate  as 
if  witnessed  last  year.  He  forgot  no  names  or  dates, 
any  more  than  facts  of  a  more  interesting  kind.  In 
the  street,  he  was  known  to  every  resident  of  Berlin 
sad  Potsdam,  and  was  poiuted  out  to  all  strangers,  as 
he  walked,  slowly  and  firmly,  with  his  massive  head 
bent  a  little  forward,  and  his  hand  at  his  back  holduifE, 
»  pamphlet.     He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  yoimj  Bien 
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to  the  last,  and  wan  oftea  found  jireRcnt  i 
scicDti&a  procGBsea  and  meetings  for  ospcrimcDt,  mi 
nobody  present  na^  more  unpretending  and  guy.  He 
has  been  okarged  with  patting  down  all  talk  but  his 
own;  but  this  was  the  natural  mistake  of  the  empty- 
minded,  who  were  not  qualified  cither  to  listen  or  talk 
in  his  presence.  There  was  no  better  listener  than 
Humboldt  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  anything 
worth  hearing  to  any  on  any  subject  whatever.  Though 
be  liked  praise,,  ho  could  run  the  nuk  of  blame  on 
serious  occaaionH.  Though  he  probably  did  not  say  at 
Court  what  ho  said  to  his  intimatea  elsewheru,  'I  am  a 
democrat  of  1789,'  he  used  his  position  and  influence 
to  utter  things  in  high  places  which  would  hardly  havB 
been  otherwise  heard  there.  It  was  the  inipreSBiov 
among  his  friends  that  be  was  as  heaity  an  anti-Russisii 
amidst  the  political  complications  of  1854  as  any  man 
in  Berlin.  Whether  the  King  was  equally  aware  of  it 
there  was  no  knowing.  If  he  was,  Humboldt's  position 
was  too  well  secured  to  permit  any  manifestation  of 
royal  annoyance. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  Germany  ibat,  at  the  period 
when  the  national  intellect  seemed  in  danger  of  evapo- 
rating in  dreams  and  vapours  of  metaphysics,  Humboldt  ^ 
arose    to   connect    the   abstract  faculty  of  that  national  ■ 
mind  with  the  material  oo  which  it  ought  to  be  employed.  > 
The  rise  of  so  great  a  Natnralist  and  initiator  of  Physical    ' 
Philosophy  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  intellectual  fortunes 
of  Germany  is  a  blessing  of  yet  unappreciated   value; 
unappreciated  because  it  is  only  the  completion  of  any 
revolution  which  can  reveal  the  whole  prior  need  of  it. 
If  Alexander  von  Humboldt  suffered,  more  or  lesSn  from 
the  iBfeetiou   of  the  national  uncertainty   of   thought 
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and  obscurity  of  expression,  he  conferred  infinitely 
more  than  he  lost  by  giving  a  grasp  of  reality  to  the 
finest  minds  of  his  country,  and  opening  a  broad  new 
avenue  into  the  realm  of  Nature  to  be  trodden  by  all 
peoples  of  all  times. 
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Thb  illuBtrioue  subject  of  tliis  biography,  it  is  hnrdly 
BSeeaaery  to  remind  onr  readers,  is  a  coiiBpicnouH  figure 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  Prince  Henry  the  NavigaWr 
— we  adopt  the  appellation  added  to  his  omne  by  his 
revering  countrymen — was  the  originator  of  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  that  has  ever  affected  the  destinies 
of  maakind.  Born  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  filled  wilh  their  spirit,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  new  light  then  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  horiaon 
of  thought;  and  he  became  the  herald  of  the  noble 
diBOOveries  which  form  the  glory  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  had  such  a  prodigious  effect  in  creating 
modem  society  and  eiviliaation.  From  a  promontory 
on  the  verge  of  Portugal  he  beheld  with  the  eye  of 
scientific  genius,  how  the  untravclled  Atlantic  might 
yield  a  way,  round  the  mysterious  African  continent, 
to  the  ancient  seats  of  Asiatic  commerce;  and  he  de- 
voted a  life  of  patience  and  toil,  crowned  fortunately 
with  no  inconsiderable  success,  to  opening  this  unknown 
path  to  his  countrymen.    Year  after  year,  spite  of  scorn 

■  The  Life  of  Pnnce  Henry  of  Portugal,  sumanied  thi 
Navigator,  and  its  Results.  By  R,  H.  Major,  P.  S.  A. 
London,  1868. 
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Plantagenet,  Vabis,  and  the  Huuse  of  HaiuauU, 
youth  fortunaWly  eacaped  the  influences  that  too  ofttn 
iniurc  those  born  in  the  purple.  Hiit  father,  the  Ule- 
gitimatQ  son  of  Pedro  I.,  Buruoiued  the  Gruel,  won  hix 
way  to  the  throne  by  ability  and  valour;  and  his 
children,  aa  they  grew  up,  waw  in  hiui  a  pattern  of  a 
vigorouB  and  good  ruler,  maintained  iii  his  state  by  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects.  The  Portuguese  monarchy,  which 
had  taken  life  and  shape  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ourique  had  freed  the  land  from  the  Moslem  hordes, 
torn  by  iniestine  divisiona,  and  weakened  by  wan 
with  the  Kings  of  Oastile,  until  John  I.  eunsolidated 
itfl  provinces,  and  secured  for  it  a  glorious  peace  by 
the  great  victory  of  Aljubarolta,  still  the  brightest  day 
in  the  national  annals.  This  triumph,  uud  the  vote  of 
^e  Cortes,  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  con- 
quering soldier;  aud  his  reign,  fortunate  at  home  and 
alrroad,  is  commemurated  in  the  history  of  Portugal  aa 
its  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  period,  Frineo  Henry, 
like  all  the  sons  of  the  King,  was  brought  up  with 
assiduous  care,  the  Queen,  who  seems  to  have  been  not 
unworthy  of  her  noble  anceatreHB,  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
having  minutely  superintended  his  education;  and  he  was 
trained  in  the  various  aaeomplishmcnts  of  the  soldier  and 
scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  beoaroe  well  versed  in 
martial  exercises,  and  in  the  theory  of  war  as  it  was  then 
understood;  aud  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  visits  to  the 
Courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where 
the  already  brilliant  results  of  the  trade  between  England 
and  the  Low  Countries  may  possibly  have  attracted 
his  attentiou.  But  from  earliest  youth  his  thoughts 
were  turned  to  the  art  in  which  he  was  to  gain  an 
iJJustrious  name  for  himself  and  his  country ;  the  chart, 
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9  compass,  aud  tlie  nautical  iostrument^  of  the  ag«' 
ce  eoQstantly  in  bis  hands;  and  he  applied  Iiimaelf 
ritli  precocious  industry  to  mathematics  and  the  scieoee 
f  navigation.  In  these  studies  lie  received  the  aid  of 
overal  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Arabian 
gtronomers  and  Yenetian  soanien,  and  before  twenty 
e  had  amassed  a  vast  store  of  information  ou  these 
nbjects.  An  accident,  perhaps,  directed  his  mind  to 
ie  peculiar  line  of  esperiment  and  inquiry  that  was 
i  lead  to  his  future  discoveries.  When  quite  young, 
is  brother  Don  Pedro  had  travelled  t*i  the  Republic 
F  Venice  5  had  been  well  received  by  the  haughty 
i^oria;  and  had  obtaiacd  a  copy  of  the  estruordinary 
ravels  of  Marco  Polo,  till  then  concealed,  and  a  map 
rf  the  globe  on  which  the  geographer  luid  indicated 
^Intly  a  possible  limit  to  the  African  continent  io  the 
iouthero  Ocean.  These  documents,  pregnant  with  matter 
of  thought  to  an  inquiring  intellect  of  that  day,  may 
e  suggested  to  Prince  Henry  the  ideas  that  inspired 
1  in  his  subsequent  efforts. 

It  was  uot,  however,  by  these  pursuits  that  the  royal 
Itodent  was  first  to  attract  the   notice  of  the  civilised 
Torld.     By  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
e  vehement  tide  of  Mohammedao  invasion  which  had 
LOe  rolled  over  the  Gruadarramas,   and  had   peuetrated 
the    stream   of  the  Douro,    was    beaten   behind   the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  the  power  of  the  infidels  had  rapidly 
leclined  with  the  gi'owth  of  the  Peninsular  monarchies. 
"Chough  they    atill  held  the    rock  of  Gibraltar,    as  well 
iB  the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Granada,  their  depai'ture 
,    felt    Co    be  at  hand;    and   the   Feuinsular   nations 
ready  beguu  tu  assail    them    along    the  coas 
T.In    1415  John  I,  fitted    out   an    exyeditii 
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besiege  the  Moorish  citj  of  Ceuta,  which,  placed  I 
the  iuner  verge  of  the  etr&its,  wu  at  that  time  u  ooo- 
siderable  emporiiUD  for  the  trade  between  the  East  and 
West«rD  Europe.  This  eipeditJon,  whieh  wus  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  Portugal,  wan  under- 
taken in  nrder  to  gain  distinotiou  for  the  sons  of  t^ 
King,  and  had  been  planned  by  the  Queen,  'who  lika 
an  EnglishwomaD,'  in  the  chronicler's  words,  'was  a 
noble  lady  and  a  good  hater  of  Jews  and  Moriacoei.' 
She  juBl  lived  to  see  the  prepaiations  completed  in  the 
hsrbonni  of  Portugal;  and.  having  Bunmiuiied  her  sona 
10  her  bcdNide,  ishe  enjoined  them  ^lo  win  like  kuights 
their  spurn,"  and  gave  them  'new  swords  to  fight  the 
Moslem.'  The  armada,  composed  of  more  than  two 
hundred  veseelg,  among  which,  as  we  learn  from  Wal- 
singham,  'twenty-seven  EngliNh  were  very  notable,'  and 
with  fifty  thousand  coiuhatunts  on  board,  had  Prince 
Henry  for  ita  principal  commander;  and  afler  a  paesagii 
in  which  his  seamanship  and  coolness  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  it  cast  anchor  in  the  straits  of  Ceuta. 
Delays  and  disappointments  intervened  to  render  euo- 
oese  for  a  time  uncertain;  nntU,  prububl}'  at  Prince 
Henry's  suggestion,  the  Portuguese  fleet,  having  formed 
two  squadrons,  enabled  the  assailants  to  effect  a  landing 
on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  isthmus  on  which  the  town 
and  fortress  were  boilt.  Prince  Henry  led  one  of  the 
attacking  detachments ;  and  fell  on  the  enemy  with 
Buoh  skill  and  force,  that  though  the  contest  fur  a  time 
was  dimbtfnl,  and  he  was  even  reported  as  dead,  be 
made  good  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Meao' 
while  the  rest  of  the  Partugnese  army  had  entered  the 
place  from  the  other  (ihiire;  and  after  a  bloody  struggle 
ill  wliif^h  we  are  tnid  Hhe  lilnglish  sent  many  to  hell,' 
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tbe  citadel  was  abandoned  to  the  conquerore.  Tliis 
;^g>loiti,  beiag  the  Srat  decided  triiunpb  gained  over 
itfae  Moors  on  their  own  Boil,  resonnded  far  and  wide 
aver  Chriatendom,  and  the  chief  glory  of  it,  by  coioinon 
AonseBl,  was  attributed  to  the  young  sailor-Prince  who 
fcad  been  tbe  geniua  of  the  espedititin.  A  few  years 
tfterwarda  we  are  informed  that  the  'Pope,  the  Emperor, 
And  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Bnglaud'  wished  to  give 
Prince  Henry  a  command  in  their  unnies;  and  he  must 
n  no  ordinury  Holdier  who  was  thought  not 
anwortlo*  to  ride  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  hew 
of  Agincourt. 

Prince  Henry,  however,  was  sot  t€  be  tamed  by 
the  poteuits  of  war  from  his  proper  vocation.  The 
Ki^editioD  to  Ceata  gave  him  the  means  of  increiuing 
tiM  knowledge  of  Africa,  and  probably  confirmed  bis 
!  to  explore  the  coasts  of  that  unknown  continent. 
[The  Moorish  prisoners  spread  the  report,  till  then  hardly 
'Itelieved  in  Europe,  of  vast  regions  in  the  distant  West 
aboanding  in  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves,  which  fed  the 
:  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  fertile 
Bonn  tries  and  mighty  rivers  which  invited  adventure 
1  discovery.  The  Prince,  already  perfectly  informed 
^ilb  all  that  media^al  geography  and  science  had 
Bollected  upon  this  curious  subject,  hud  aatisfied  him- 
'  that  a  way  by  sea  to  India  could  be  opened  by 
tiling  round  Africa;  and  he  applied  himself  with 
ateristic  energy  to  finding  out  the  unknown  pas- 
The  difficulties  in  his  path  might  have  appalled 
I  leas  earnest  and  resolute  spirit,  up  to  this  time  the 
ft  .'A&icaa  coast  had  not  been  explored  beyond  Cape  Non; 
r  C^  Boyador,  it  is  almost  certain,  was  the  extreme 
Hniit   of  known    discovery;    and   this   dangetouH   ■poSiA. 
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«illi  iu  sutda  utd  net*,  and  ones  camaU  feh  fee  leagdB^ 
■t  Mk,  Mcmed  to  forUd  the  aariner  to  pnctei  eoollu 
wsria.  The  rude  and  fecUe  tcsmIs  of  tbe  age,  «iA 
thai  kcauiy  toiuuf«,  ibeir  low  misu,  theb-  dnasy 
rigpiiK.  iu>d  their  awkwaid  sUnu,  wen  ill-fitted  Ut 
brave  a  temiiei^iiunu  ooean  or  even  to  auenpt  a  long 
TUfa^:  and  diougb  the  oompaes  had  been  inveiued, 
few  narifcators  tud  dared  to  leare  land  at  a  '<''"»"f . 
Bod  Lo  plough  boldly  the  broad  waste  of  waters.  Tks 
Mpfihuuxs  by  which  the  modem  t«atiuu)  a£cerUiiK 
nn^niuKly  his  poBilion  were  nokaowa  or  ii&|)«rfeet  m 
j«(;  observatioDs  were  taken  onlj  by  the  atars;  no 
mtaat  existed  to  fix  the  longitude;  no  exact  ohana 
mapped  trnt  the  deep:  no  welcome  lights  held  ou 
llwir  signaU  to  beacon  the  port  or  the  hidden  peril- 
Under  tbeM  oonditionB  were  European  saiU  to  set  out 
OB  the  wild  Atlantic — thxt  vast  autravelled  tayatery  of 
tfTMtioa,  which  waa  utill  mentioned  with  awe  as  the 
Ma  of  darkuesK,  atid  considered  by  thousanda  aa  the 
boundary  of  the  world,  though  faint  glimpsea  of  Ugbt 
of  late  )'eara  lad  been  cast  on  it«  hidden  Becret«i,  and 
laadu  had  been  found  concealed  in  ite  bosom?  And 
wad  (tio  cuunto  of  discovery  to  proceed  along  Africa 
— that  imueuite  region  which  ancient  geography  had 
never  miwtered,  which  was  known  to  contain  i-ast  tonid 
deeertu  unapproucliable  by  the  feet  of  men,  and  whieh 
probably  ended  in  u  burning  zone  of  uninhabitable 
MBiido  and  parching  solitudex?  How  could  India  be 
resclied  auroiia  obntucteH  made  iuHurmoun table  by  nAture 
h«n.cir/ 

Neither  thoae  diffioulticB,    nor  the    popular    notions 

thai  iovoHtod  them  with  visionary  terror,  were  sutScie&t 

^/»  dsunt    the    illustriouf*  Portugueae.     More    and   more 


convinced,  as  he  extended  his  studies,  that  the  circum- 
DaTigation  of  Africa  was  possible,  and  was  the  nioet 
(be;  way  to  the  Bast,  he  made  preparations  to  eaiTy 
nit  his  object.  He  left  the  Coart  and  Palace  at  Cintra, 
md  betook  himself  to  a  lonely  promontory  on  the  ez- 
ceme  sonth-weatern  verge  of  Portugal  named  Sagres, 
.  an  ancient  tradition  that  it  had  been  an  abode 
if  the  gods  of  the  Iberians.  The  place  was  suited  to 
be  enthusiastie  thinker  who  had  chosen  it  as  the  scene 
?  his  labours.  A  barren  isthmus  of  sand  and  rock, 
off  firom  the  main  land,  looked  nut  every- 
where upon  the  Atlantic,  and  seemed  as  it  were  placed 
^ere  to  send  out  the  explorer  from  its  dreary  bounds 
)  the  broad  ocean.  Prince  Henry  made  his  abode  in 
Jus  spot  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  learned  fol- 
j  of  scientific  and  able  fellow-workers  to  aid  him 
his  arduous  project.  An  observatory  was  built; 
eogntphera  were  encoutaged  to  make  reports  on  the 
irobable  configuration  of  Africa;  charts  and  maps  were 
mined  or  designed;  the  best  pilots  of  Genoa  and 
Venice  were  consulted  upon  the  navigation  of  the  ocean; 
ihip'building  wan  studied,  and  efforts  were  made  to  fit 
mt  ships  for  distant  voyages.  By  1418  the  Prince 
1  despatched  two  vessels  to  explore  the  coast  beyond 
Cape  BoyadoT  and  to  discover  the  regions  that  lay 
beyond;  and  for  years  afterwards  an  annual  expedition 
wae  sent  oat  with  the  same  object.  But  his  efforts 
were  for  a  long  time  fruitless;  the  waves  and  rocks 
pf  the  dreaded  Cape  drove  back  mariners  as  yet  too 
jmid  to  venture  into  the  open  sea;  and  season  after 
Reason  the  returning  sails  brought  back  a  tale  of  the 
llopeleasness  of  the  attempt,  and  of  the  many  dangers 
'  the    tempestuous    ocean.     The   wisest   ciiid    gieTj.VffaM 
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men  of  Portug&l  denoimoed  Priace  Heory  us  a  nild 
dreamer,  aud  uttered  the  usual  doleful  prophecies  that 
t«o  often  have  loaired  the  pfispeots  of  genius.  He 
would  tain  the  kingdoia  and  drain  it  of  men ;  he 
WM  bent  OD  a  wicked  and  useleHs  enterprise ;  Ciqie 
Boyador  was  evideotly  marked  out  by  Providence 
I  tbe  limit  of  navigation ;  whoever  ventured  to  gu 
beyond  it  would  he  ship  wrecked,  or  certainly  perish 
miserably  tlirough  intolerable  heat  or  overwhelming 
storras.  Bui  confident,  self-contained,  and  patient,  tbe 
royal  projector  toiled  on;  and  at  last  a  vista  of  hope 
)  open  through  what  seemed  an  impenetrable  mue 
of  darkness. 

At  the  commencement  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  the 
Venetian  Rcpublia  was  the  carrier  of  the  world;  its 
galleys  comniundud  the  Mcditerruuean ;  its  pilots  and 
sailorH  were  nnrivalled  in  skill;  it  posNessed  almost  * 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the 
people  of  Europe.  In  the  north  there  was  a  consider- 
able intercourse  between  England,  the  Low  CouQtri«B, 
and  the  Hanse  Tuwna ;  and  British  meruhautmen  lotule 
their  way  regularly  to  the  coasts  of  Frunee,  and  even 
as  Iceland.  But  the  open  seas  were  almost 
unviaitod;  the  mariner  shunned  the  Atkutic  main;  and 
the  trade  which  from  the  first  dawn  of  history  had 
ftourished  between  the  West  aud  Asia  went  on  steadily 
iu  its  ancient  channela,  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  tbrough 
Persia  and  Syria,  This  state  of  things  shows  how 
grand  was  the  eoneeption  of  the  Portuguese  Prince, 
and  bow  immense  was  the  revolution  bo  contemplated 
and  resolved  to  accomplish. 

As  regards  the  groups  of  the  Atlantic  islands  to 
'  ivest   and   south-west   of  Spain   and  Portogal,    it  is 
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Itohable  that  the  vague  traditujns  uf  the  aucicDls  were 
ev«r  wholly  forgotten;  and,  with  the  exception  of  thosa 
ff  Cape  Vwde,  thej'  seem  to  have,  been  i>artly  dia- 
wered  before  the  generation  of  Priuee  Henry;  these 
EoverteB,  however,  having  been  made  in  a  great 
Beasare  by  accident  alone,  and  having  recently  fallen 
mt  of  memory.  Thus  the  Azores  are  laid  down  with 
utiirat&esB  in  a  map  of  1351,  now  In  the  Lanrentian 
Abrai7  at  Plorence;  though  no  record  exists  of  a 
iuTopean  sail  ha\'ing  at  this  period  approached  their 
bores,  and  though  they  seem  to  have  been  unexplored 
toMil  long  afterwards  in  the  following  century.  A  legend 
Bxists  that  aa  far  back  as  the  days  vrhen  the  Moslem 
Mie  supreme  in  the  Peninsula,  eight  esiles  landed  in 
!  woods  of  Madeira  and  even  returned  to  the  cou- 
.  aafely;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  another 
at  Florence  that  the  adjoining  isleta  of  Porto 
the  Desertas  were  touched  by  a  Genoese 
tape^tioD  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentury. 
again,  however,  the  slight  thread  of  discovery 
have  been  broken,  and  for  years  afterwards 
enUre  group  remained  unknown  in  the  wastes  of 
^^  Dceaa.  As  regards  the  Canai'iea — the  Fortunate 
Biands  of  classic  lore  and  even  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
J  were  never  completely  lost  sight  of  even  in  the 
fmrknesa  of  the  Middle  Ages;  as  early  as  HOo  they 
rere  colonised  by  a  Norman  adventurer — Jean  de  Be- 
lienccttrt  of  Grainville  near  Dieppe;  and  Mr.  Major 
as  shown  that  they  were  visited  sixty  years  previously 
y  Genoese  vessels  in  the  service,  probably,  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  account  of  this  voyage. 
Bid,  was  written  by  the  poet  Boceacio;  it  i: 
mrians  and  abounds 
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Aa  regards  the  continent  beyond  which  Prince  T...  . 
proiiOBod  to  attain  the  Eiiat,  the  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  on  tha  subject  waa  of  a  vague  and  unoer- 
tain  character.  Men  of  acionee,  arguing  from  geogn- 
phiodl  analogies  and  from  the  authority  of  AriBtotle 
and  Herodotus,  believed  that  Africa  was  oircuna navigable, 
and  traditions  survived  of  tlje  ancient  voyages  of  the 
Phfflniciant)  and  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.  The  fartheet 
bounds  of  positive  discovery  on  the  weatem  coast,  as 
we  have  already  said,  at  least  within  the  memory  of 
man,  were  at  Cape  Boyador;  and  eastwards,  perhaps, 
the  trade  with  India  by  sea,  or  overland  through  Egypt, 
had  made  Europeane  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
OoastA  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  ZambesL  The 
knowledge  of  Ihe  interior  of  Africa  at  this  period  was 
hardly  more  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  HerodotUB. 
Vague  reports  were  heard  by  the  Europeans,  who  traded 
with  the  Moors  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  fertile  and 
wealthy  regions  in  the  south-west;  but  to  the  mass  of 
the  world,  all  that  lay  beyond  the  seaboard,  Egypt,  and 
the  Great  Desert,  was  a  dim,  awful,  and  mysterious 
blank,  peopled  with  savage  beasts  and  hideous  monsters, 
and  terminating  in  a  burning  .wilderness.  On  the  whole, 
when  Prince  Henry  commenced  his  labours,  it  may  be 
at&med  that  even  the  configuration  of  Africa  was  not 
really  known,  and  that  the  route  he  chose  was  wholly 
unexplored  except  for  the  first  few  hundred  miles,  though 
hints  of  the  truth  were  not  wanting  to  diligent  and 
Boientifie  inquirers. 

For  years  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Prince 
were  baffled  by  the  formidable  Cape  Boyador;  but  his 
navigators,  though  almost  by  chance,  were  more  auc- 
oessfnl  in  another  dbection.    In  1416,  'two  squires  in 
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llis  houselic>ld,  Zorco  and  Vaz^'  haring  been  driven  out 
of  their  course  by  a  storm,  struck  the  desert  islet  of 
Porto  Saato;  and  soon  afterwards  Portnguese  Hails  were 
:  the  beautiful  roads  of  Funchal,  and  glestmed 
Sirough  the  then  dense  woods  of  Madeira.  This  oz- 
idition  was  an  event  of  a  remarkable  kind,  for  it 
airned  the  attention  of  the  learned  steadily  to  the 
jnseible  resnlta  of  exploring  the  Atlantic  ^  and  it 
'ormeA  the  beginning  of  the  far-spreading  empire 
(vanded  by  Portugal  beyond  Europe.  Prince  Henry 
took  possession  of  the  islands  with  the  usual  solem- 
hiticB  on  behalf  of  the  Crown;  and  favourable  reporU 
laving  come  to  him  of  their  natural  fertility,  their 
ports  and  streams,  and  their  excellent  jtosition  as  a 
At^tion  in  the  ocean,  he  resolved,  with  true  genius  and 
forethongbt,  to  plant  in  them  a  Portuguese  colony, 
jUadeira  was  divided  into  eaptaiuoies,  Zarco  and  Vaa 
leing  die  6rst  chief  governors;  allotments  of  land  were 
^iven  to  adventurers;  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  pro- 
fiote  agriculture  and  to  encourage  trade  with  the 
pother  country;  and  to  him  was  due  the  introduction 
of  the  grape  whose  celebrated  produce  for  centuries 
formed  the  great  staple  and  wealth  of  the  island.  One 
cf  the  first  colonists  was  Bartholomew  Percstello,  father- 
ia-Iaw  of  the  illustrious  Columbus,  who  himself  inhabited 
'Porto  Santo  for  a  time,  and,  on  the  shores  of  that  speck 
in  the  ocean,  found  fragments  of  the  Gulf-stream  drift, 
'iJiat  indioated  to  his  sagacious  mind  the  existence  of 
&  far  Western  Continent,  this  being  one  of  the  many 
^nks  that  associate  with  Prince  Henry's  labours  the 
uplott  of  the  dboovery  of  America.  The  infant  settle- 
ueu  throve  rapidly  and  soon  became  well- peopled 
1  floorishing.     One  of  the  most  graphic  of  tVift  u\4 
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u broil ic lei's  who  wrote  in  1455  Ueolured  that  T 
Bt  tliat  time  oould  rauater  eight  kuadrod  armed  mati; 
and  ho  has  doacribed  minutely  its  churoheH  and  eoaveuts, 
its  garden-like  fields  and  fragrant  woods,  ita  rich  stores 
of  sugiir-uune  and  wine,  and  ita  butiy  trade  with  Oporto 
and  Liafaon. 

The  settlement  of  Madeira,  howerer,  did  not  im- 
mediately prumote  the  object  to  which  Prinoe  Henry 
hod  devoted  his  lite.  For  a  long  time  the  yearly  ca,- 
r&vole  were  deapatofaed  on  their  appointed  mission,  and, 
ait  we  have  seen,  came  baek  in  vain,  with  gloomy  tolea 
of  tho  terrors  of  the  Cape.  As  late  as  1433  one  of 
the  moat  experienced  of  tho  Friuce'a  navigators  put 
baolt  after  teaching  the  Canariea,  a  storm  and  the 
ftngry  Atlantic  waves  having  prevented  him  from  pro- 
uccding  on  lui  eiTand  oonaidered  by  most  men  fruitleas 
or  impious.  His  master,  however,  rebuked  liis  coward- 
ice; bade  him  'trust  the  needle  and  sailing  chart,' 
and,  disregarding  the  'Flemish  sailors,  accustomed  only 
lo  the  uan'ow  seas,  to  stand  out  boldly  and  derive 
gi'eat  honour.'  This  command  prevailed,  and  in  1434, 
Gil  Eannes — his  name  deservea  to  he  mentioned — beheld 
far  at  sea  from  his  masthead  the  dim  tine  of  surge 
on  the  distant  Cape;  and  keeping  away  from  ita  angry 
currents,  ran  down  along  an  unknown  shore  that  trended 
league  after  league  southerly.  The  obstacle  of  years 
was  overcome ;  and  tho  Portuguese  having  put  to  land 
found  patches  of  rosea  of  a  kind  sacred  to  the  Bloased 
Virgin  at  home,  a  sure  sign  of  their  Lady's  favour, 
and  a  fair  omen  for  a  future  enterprise.  611  Eannes 
and  hia  crew  were  splendidly  rewarded;  and  Prince 
Henry,  'ginng  glory  to  God,'  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
jt^"^**  rbe  jreat  discovery  that  hud  been  accomplished. 
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Wja  1436  aQ  expedition,  with  Grit  Kaimea  on  board,  was 
Btatrnsted  to  a  noblemao  of  his  household  with  orders 
»ito  double  Cape  Boyador,  and  to  explore  the  new-found 
begion  beyond  it.  The  chronicles  of  this  voyage  are 
Keztremely  meagre^  and  the  imagination  must  picture 
Ko  itself  how  the  amaned  adventurers  saw  point  after 
feoiut  opon  on  their  gaze  a^i  they  sailed  onward,  with 
Hand  ever  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  how,  contrary  to 
Kheir  fears  and  traditions,  the  shores  became  more  green 
Bnd  Iraitful,  as,  in  their  progress,  they  left  behind  the 
nrid  verge  of  the  Great  Desert.  This  expedition  at- 
Bained  a  spot  four  hundred  miles  south  of  Cape  Boya- 
■dor;  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  mysteriotis  con- 
Kbnent  extended  far  in  the  same  direction. 
W  The  course  of  discovery  thus  opened,  it  might  have 
P»en  thought,  would  have  run  smoothly;  yet  it  was  to 
nie  interrupted  by  events  that  brought  out  the  high 
Qualities  of  Prince  Henry  in  another  sphere.  In  1433 
B^ohu  I,  died  after  a  long  reigo  that  had  founded  the 
fcroaperity  of  his  subjects,  and  hia  crown  devolved  on 
IfaiB  son  Edward,  so  named  from  his  Plantagenet  descent. 
■Borne  disorders  having  broken  ont  among  the  nobles, 
lOie  King  was  lU'ged  to  bring  them  to  an  end,  and  to 
Hrotifie  popular  enthusiasm  in  hia  favour,  by  directing 
K  cmsade  against  the  Moors,  and  Tangier  was  indicated 
Kb  the  object  of  attack.  An  expedition  blessed  by  the 
^rope  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  Henry 
K— he  had  been  one  of  its  chief  promoters- — and,  in 
Beptemher  1437,  a  Portuguese  army  was  disembarked 
M6ar  tlie  Moorish  fortress  which,  commanding  the  straits 
Kt  their  outer  verge,  was  already  a  stronghold  of  much 
^pipoFtance.  The  issue  was  unfortunately  different  from 
wke  great  triumph  achieved  at  Ceuta,  Prince  dears'* 
I  13* 
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forces  were  too  small  Tor  his  tusk;  hia  mtiterials  fori 
Biege  were  inadequate;  and  after  an  uDSiiecesafiil  aasanlt 
in  which  he  Jispiayed  his  wonted  courago,  the  Portu- 
giieee  found  themselves  snnouDded  hy  ao  immense  host 
of  infidel  foea  poured  in  to  the  relief  of  the  city  by 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  Their 
eituation  appeared  desperate,  for  retreat  to  their  ships 
was  eut  off,  and,  like  the  AtheniaiiB  before  Syracuse, 
they  were  hemmed  in  in  a  narrow  camp  from  which 
escape  was  almost  impossible.  Their  leader,  however, 
was  not  a  Nieiaa;  and  the  infuriated  assailants  were 
repeatedly  driven  back  discomfited  by  tlie  handful  of 
men  whom  he  animated  by  his  noble  esamplo.  At  last 
a  capitulation  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  return  home; 
but  Dom  Fernao,  one  of  the  King's  brothers,  wae 
retained  by  the  victors  as  a  hostage,  and  they  even 
stipulated  for  the  snrrender  of  the  great  prize  of  the 
last  war,  Ceuta.  If  in  this  affair  Prince  Henry  is  liable 
in  some  degree  to  the  charge  of  rashness,  he  proved 
himself  an  undaunted  soldier;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
won  golden  opinions  as  a  patriotic  and  able  statesman. 
Dom  Fernao  having  died  in  a  captivity  made  horrible 
by  his  barbarian  jailers,  the  King  followed  him  ere  long 
to  the  grave,  leaving  the  throne  to  an  infant  as  hie 
successor.  The  country  wae  distracted  by  factions, 
and  revolution  appeared  imminent^  tho  widowed  Queen 
haying  declared  her  intention  of  governing  in  tho  naiii6 
of  her  son  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Cortes,  and 
of  disregarding  tlie  Regency  they  had  favoured.  Prinoe 
Henry  fortunately  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  that 
threatened  disastrous  consequences.  Insisting  with  all 
the  weight  of  his  authority  on  the  paramount  ri^te 
Hntion&l  Estates,  he    effected  a  compromise  by 
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'Uoh  the  Queen  lemaiueil  the  guardian  of  the  young 
and  the  Begeaoy  devolved,  as  the  Cortes  had 
screed,  on  Dom  Pedro,  one  of  the  late  King's  brothers, 
I  tMg  crisis  the  prtuccly  arbiter  might,  perbups,  have 
iquired  a  crown  for  hiiuaelf;  but  he  preferred  the 
tth  of  duty,    SJid  bis  country  gratefully  acknowledged 


Ait«r  the  settlemeut  of  the  affaire  of  Portugal, 
Prince  Henjy  returned  to  his  eelf-impoaed  taak.  For 
time  fortune  appeared  unpropitious,  and  his  navigation 
ade  hut  little  progress.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
1  the  records  of  voyages  in  which  only  a  few  leagaea 
describe  how  Cax»e  Blanco  was  doub- 
i  the  forgotten  names  of  explorers  whose 
nemories  have  faded  into  oblivion.  About  li42  oua 
f  the  Prince's  captains  succeeded  in  taking  a  chief  of 
le  Anazegue  tribe,  the  southernmost  of  the  Moorish 
loea,  which,  spreading  down  to  the  Senegal,  reaohea 
t  that  river  the  Land  of  the  Negroes.  This  event 
lade  the  Portuguese  acquainted  with  the  traffic  which 
nm  remote  ages  had  been  carried  on  thi'ough  the 
rreat  Desert  overland  between  Guinea  and  the  Mediter- 
mean,  and  afforded  a  prospect  of  intercepting  it  by 
he  easier  route  that  had  been  just  discovered.  By 
his  time  Prince  Henry  bad  obtained,  after  the  pious 
iJiioQ  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  grant  from  the  Pope  to 
J  Crown  of  Portugal  of  all  lands  south  of  Cape  Bo- 
ior,  and  hia  brother  Don  Pedro  had  accorded  him 
ite  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  those  regions.  In  1444 
pi  fleet  of  six  caravels  was  despatched  of  explore  more 
hUy  the  Anazegue  coast.  This  expedition — which,  if 
M  are  to  believe  the  old  chronicler,  had  for  its  maia 
i^iject   the    conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Tka-lvica 
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priivcd    the    forerunner  of  ihe    slave-trade    b^ 
roproaoli  <if  Europe    durinfi   four  oenturics.     Yei  doo 
nionU   show   that.  Prince  Henry   endeavoured    i 
or  aitigatB  thia  conmierce,  uutil  its  iitcroai^e  had  i 
it  tho  oondition  of  Huccees  of  ozploting  Africa  fori 
and  WB  may  believe  that  he  really  wished  to  i  ' 
BOuIb  to  a  better  religion.     The  following  eketoh  t 
HOene  wltneased  on  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  betri 
a  sympathy  with   the  captives  a  later   hiatoriau   wat 
not  have  shown: — 

'On  the  Bth  of  August,  1444,  early  in  the  momii 

oooount  of  the  heat,  the  sailors  landed  the  captives.       . 

Ihey  were  all  mustered  in  the  field  outside  the  town  the; 

firoHented  a  remarkable  spectacle.  Some  amoag  them  were 
dlorably  light  in  colour,  handsome  and  well  proportioned; 
some  slightfj  darker;  others  a  degree  lighter  than  mulattoes, 
while  several  were  bb  black  as  moles,  and  so  hideous  both 
in  face  and  form  as  to  sogj'eBt  the  idea  that  they  were  come 
from  the  lower  regions,  But  what  Iieart  bo  hard  as  not  to 
be  touched  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  them!  Some 
with  downcast  heads  and  faces  bathed  in  tears  as  thay 
looked  at  each  other;  others  moanins  sorrowfully  and 
fixing  their  eyes  on  heaven,  uttered  plaintive  cries  as  if 
appealing  for  help  to  the  Father  of  Nature.  Others  atruck 
their  faces  with  their  hands  and  threw  themselves  flat  upon 
the  ground.  Others  uttered  a  waiting  chant  after  iba 
fashion  of  their  country,  and  although  their  words  were 
unintelligible  they  spoke  plainly  enough  the  SKcesa  of  their 
(orrow.  But  their  anguish  was  at  its  height  when  the 
moment  of  distribution  came,  when  of  necessity  children 
were  separated  from  their  parenia,  wives  from  their  hus- 
laands,  and  brothers  from  brothers.  Each  was  compelled 
to  go  wherever  fate  might  send  him.  It  was  impossible 
to  effect  this  separation  without  much  force.  Fathers  and 
sons  who  had  been  ranged  on  opposite  sides  would^  rush 
forward  again  towards  each  other  with  all  their  might. 
Uothers  would  clasp  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  throw 

_j.i. .^^  ^jjj  y^g  ground  to  cover  them  with  their  bodies 

dpg  any  injury  to  their  own  persons,  so  that  thc^ 


-Iprevent  their  children  from  being  separated  from 
.  im.  The  Prince  was  there  on  a.  powerfal  horse  aur- 
rousded  hy  hia  suite,  and  distribnting  his  favours  with 
"  6  hearing  ot  one  who  eared  hut  little  for  amassing  booty 
r  himaelf.  In  fact,  he  gave  away  on  the  spot  the  forty- 
nz  Bonis  which  fell  to  him  as  his  tiflh.  It  was  evident 
that  his  principal  booty  lay  in  tho  accomplishment  of  his 
work.  To  him  in  reality  it  was  an  unspeakable  satisfaction 
to  contemplate  the  salvation  of  these  souls  which  bat  for 
him  would  have  been  for  ever  lost  And  certainly  that 
^  thought  was  not  a  vain  one,  for  as  soon  as  these  strangers 
■"-imed  our  language  thej  readily  became  Christians.' 

How  true  a  descriptioD  of  what  followed,  not  merely 
regards  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  bat  of  the 
abominable  doctrine  that  humanity  should  be  completely 
nought  in  order  to  gather  proselj-tea  lo  the 
.Church ! 

After  this  time  the  march  of  discovery  along  the 
eoast  was  coiiBiderably  quickened.  Those  who  bad 
I  flenODDced  the  projects  of  Prince  Henry  were  among 
the  first  to  eatol  their  wisdom,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain  allured  hundreds  to  obtain  his  license  to  trade 
■with  Africa.  In  1445  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  twentj- 
Bix  caravels  was  engaged  in  csploring  and  tn  the  new 
,  and  part  of  them  sailed  from  Sladeira,  iu  a 
cotirse  due  south  towards  the  mainland — a  sign  of  in- 
SreHieiDg  boldness  in  navigation.  Some  of  the  udven- 
not  alackeu  sail  till  they  reached  the  estuary 
&f  the  Senegal — the  fabled  Arabian  Nile  of  the  West — 
lad  had  made  their  way  along  the  fertile  shore  whioh, 
watered  with  a  multitude  of  affluents,  and  rich  with 
the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  here  breathes  fragrance 
"ir  into  the  ocean.  The  Land  of  the  Blacks  had  now 
sen  attained,  and  within  a  few  years  Cape  Yerde  \ 
rabled;    the    country  around  the  Gambia  ^ 
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and  the  bbUb  of  EuvcipP  had  heeu  furled  m  the  t 
that  collect  iut<j  the  llio  Grimdc.  By  thi»  titue  ^ 
Portuguese  had  organised  a  regular  tmJe  with 
regioDB,  A  fort  had  been  bwill  by  Prince  Hea 
ordeiB  at  Arguin,  in  ttie  Aoazogue  couDtry,  and  I 
chantH  resorted  hither  wlin  dealt  with  the  Movrs  I 
Arabs,  whoMc  caravaua  had  for  oentories 
into  Negrolund  frum  the  const-line  of  Tunis  and  Ho- 
TOCOO.  In  this  vmy  the  still  unexplored  and  remote 
interior  beoamo  pai'tly  known;  reports  were  brought  of 
the  mysterious  reahn»  of  Tiiubuotoo,  Gogo,  and  Melli; 
tbo  avarice  of  the  Portuguese  was  excited  by  tales  of 
gold;  and  notwithstanding  Prince  Henry's  oppoaitioti, 
troops  of  slayes  were  frequently  torn  from  their  homes 
and  sold  in  the  murkets  of  Lagos  and  Lisbon.  There 
ia  little  interesting  in  the  aocounts  of  the  ehroniders 
touching  those  events,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on 
tie  exploits  of  Marco  Triatrara,  of  Diniz  Diae,  of 
OoDsalvos^  Pir^s,  and  other  explorers;  but  the  foUowinK 
passage,  which  exactly  bears  out  what  Herodotus  recorded 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Carthagiuians  with  an  African 
txibe  in  Libya,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  shows 
how  unchanging  have  been  for  ages  the  manners  of 
these  regions: — 

'The  salt  is  carried  by  the  netfroeB,  who  go  in  a  iMig 
procession,  each  with  a  large  block  on  his  bead,  and  cax- 
rying  in  hia  hand  a  fork,  on  which  he  rests  the  block  when, 
be  is  tired.  In  this  way  they  reach  a  piece  of  water,  MuL 
here  a  aii^uUr  traffic  commences  with  another  tribe  Of 
n^roea.  When  the  first  party  reach  the  water,  they  pile 
the  salt  on  mounds,  eeah  marking  his  own  pile.  They  uien 
retire  half  a  day's  joumej  to  give  place  to  the  purohaserii 
~'~~  vill  not  be  seen  or  spoken  to;  these  come  in  large 
■  if  from  an  island  j  they  examine  the  salt,  and  put 
[^  of  gold  by  the  Bide  of  it,  and  then  retire,  leartng 
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Ihe  gold  Bed  the  salt  togethei'.    When  they  have  left. 
■fliers  return,   nod  take  the   gold  if  they  find   it   enough  ^ 
^J  not,  Ihey  again  withdraw.    The   purchasarB  come  back, 
tke  the  salt  for  which   the   gold   has   heen   acceiited.  . 
lore  gold  with  the  remainder  if  they  think  it  w 


A  grapliic  aoQOunt  of  these  old  expoditions  will 
Inind  in    the    Darrative    of  Cadamosto,    a  Tenet 
aeroliant,    who,    at  Prince  Heniy's  instance,   made  t\ 
[g  the  ooasta  of  Africa.    Cadamosto  aot  si 
1455,    in    a  caravel    eqnipijod   by   the    Prince, 
mder  the    care   of  a  Portuguese   pilots    and   in  & 
reached   the    colony   at  Madeira   now    settled 
1  than  thirty  years.     He  has    described  vividly  tl 
tetile  appearance  and  flourishing  industry  of  the  islan< 
I  had  become  already  a  station    and    trading  place 
^portanoe.     The  Canaries  were  tbe  nest  land 
1  the  Venetian  has   given  us  a  lively  sketch  of 
ide  simplicity  of  tbe  aborigines  who,    under   the 
f  De  Betheneourt,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  faint 
f  civilised  life  they  fonaerly  may  have  acquired. 

1  his    arrival   oS'  the   mainland,    tonched 
le  Portuguese  port  at  Arguin;    put  in  at  some  points 
Y  the  Azanegue  country;    and  ha^  sketched  clearly  the 
haracter  of  the  traf&c  then  lately  established  in  these 
The  A/anegue — the    natives  of  a  land  whii 
r  ages  bad  been  the  scene  of  the  slave-trade  betwet 
hiisea  and  and    the  Mediterninean — were,    aa  may 
bpposed,  a  most  degraded  race: — 

'They  were  a  poor  race,  and  the  most  lying,   thievish, 

_  1  treacherous  people  in  the  world.    They  wei*  of  middle 

debt  and  thin;  they  wore  their  black  hair  flowing  down 

— r  shoulders,  and  anointed  it  daily  with  fish  oil,  which. 

ied  B  most  ofi'ensive   Eniell,   but  was  looked   upon   ar  - 

it  embellishment.    They  hud  never  seen  aTiy  C\u'i*\A 
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but  the  PoriugucEe.  They  Ihoaght  the  ships 
birds,  with  white  wiop  flosling  on  the  sea;  then,  « 
ihem  with  the  sails  farlei),  they  took  them  for  fiinj 
Ihouffht  they  were  phantoms  wtmderiug  through  Uiof 
whiUL  cauoed  them  great  fear,  the  more  bo  that  they  < 
not  underBtand  being  attacked  at  different  places  at  ( 
distance  within  bo  short  a,  time.' 

The  udventureni  next  proceedud  Huuthwards, 
the  bruad  estuary  of  the  Senegal,  mid  sailing 
along  the  coast,  beheld  the  forests  upon  Gape 
and  penetrated  into  the  mouths  of  the  Gambit 
ing  on  farther  they  readied  a  point  not  far  pp 
from  Cape  Roaoi  and,  us  they  drew  nearer  the 
torinl  Hue,  the  North  ntar  seemod  so  sink  inb 
waves,  while  the  unknown  signs  of  the  Southern  ■  _ 
Bhone  luatrouB  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In' 
voyage  the  Portuguese  repeatedly  landed  upon  the  ooast', 
and  Cadamosto  has  described  faithfully  the  nianneTS 
and  life  of  the  aborigines.  The  race,  wherever  il  bu 
been  found,  haM  always  shown  the  same  characterisdMi 
this  sketch  of  a  chief  in  the  fifteenth  uuiitur?  mif^ 
stand  with  some  of  the  modem  portraits  of  Grant  ant 
Speke  or  Dr,  Livingstone; — 

^The  negro  kiuga  and  nobles  had  neither  cities  nor 
forts;  their  richest  hahitatioua  were  miserable  villagM. 
The  Prince  Budomera  authority  depended  chiefly  on  tha 
respect  the  negroes  had  for  his  riches.  Personal  merit, 
Btrengtb,  terror,  justice,  courage,  and  good  looks  alio 
prodaccd  an  effect,  and  Budomel  possesaed  these  advan- 
tages. He  had  aaaigned  to  him,  for  bimaelf  and  bia  wivee, 
a  certain  number  of  villages  which  he  visited  in  succession- 
The  one  in  which  Caditmosto  stayed  contained  betweett 
and  fifty  houses  covered  with  thatch,  built  close  ta 
other  in  a  roand,  encompassed  by  a  ditch  and  screent 

Se   Ireea,   with  Iwo   or  three   passages   for  entrance; 
Quae   had    an    enclosed    court.     Budumel    bad   ninC 
^is  place,  and  more  or  less  in  his  other  villageJ- 
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vEacdi  vife  bed  five  or  six  young  girls  for  her  service  with 
■.Wbom  their  lord  was  permitted  to  live  as  with  hia  wivEB, 
^nho  did  not  consider  this  an  injury.' 

B  The  slave-trade  had  esasperatcd  the  race  in  many 
placee  agabst  the  Eniopeanfi,  and  had  given  them  a 
Btonrage  not  itJ^  own.  This  is  an  account  of  one  of 
Bthese  encounters; — 

B  'The  oanoea  surrounded  the  prow  of  Cadamosto'a  ahip, 
Bivhich  was  in  advance  of  the  rest.  There  were  fifteen  of 
Vtbem,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  all 
KiaQ,  well-made  men.  They  had  on  ehiria  of  white  cotton, 
r  Bnd  white  hats  with  a  plume  which  gave  them  a.  warlike 

air.  At  the  prow  of  each  canoe  waa  a  negro  on  the  look- 
I  ont,  with  a  round  shield  that  seemed  made  of  leather. 
,  When  close  to  the  caravel,  they  remained  with  their 
L  oars  raised,  looking  at  it  with  admiration,  till  the  other 
^oaravels  came  hastening  up  at  the  sight  of  danger.  As 
noon  ae  they  came  quite  near,  the  negroes  laid  down 
Btheir  oars  and  took  to  their  bows,  from  which  they 
Rdischarged  a  heavy  shower  of  arrows.  The  three  caravels 
bemaised  stationary,  but  hred  ofT  four  cannon,  which 
Katoniahed  the  negroes  ao  much  that  they  threw  down  tlieir 
Bmws,  and  looked  on  all  sides  in  the  greatest  terror  for 
Bfhe  cause  of  so  frightful  a  sound.  When  the  noise  ceased 
Ffhey  again  took  com-age  and  resumed  their  bows,  coming 
f-  Within  a  stone's   throw  of  the  ships,   and   bearing  the  fire 

of  the  crosB-hovtmen  very  bravely.  One  of  them  was  killed 
L^  a  shot  from  the  son  of  the  Genoese  gentleman,  but  they 
IjKiitiiiiied  their  attack  till  s  great  number  bad  heen  slain, 
■ainthoat  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  board  the  caravels.' 

B,  While  the  mysteries  uf  the  coast  of  Africa  and  of 
9Sie  Atla.ntie  were  being  thus  uofolded,  Portugal  was 
Bf^tated  by  revolutiounry  troubles.  The  auimoaity  of 
^Bie  widow  of  the  late  King  against  Dom  Pedro  broke 
Hot  afresh;  and  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of 
^KBt  Prince  and  the  young  monarch,  Alfonso  V.,  had 
B&ly  aggravated  the  domestic  quarrel.     Civil  w  ar  ensued 
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Bittl  Diini  Pedro  fell    by  tlie  hand   nf  n  soldier  hi  hit 
ntipliijw'fl   army.     Prinoti  Henry,   who   witJi  his  vonud     I 
patriot Ihhj    bad   endeuvoured   to   compose    these    disaeit- 
KioQB,  rnllied  the  nation  arnuud  Afibnao's   throne  whea 
the  ooutem  had  been  Snally  decided,   and  hecaioe  hU     i 
most  valued   and  mont   truBiy    counsellor.      The   Kiug;, 
ufterwardo   uu   uhle   ruler,    wum   fired  with   zeal   agxiiut 
the  Moslem  exeit«il  by  the  receoi  fall  of  Comitantiuople,     I 
and  the  first  aut  of  his  reign  waa  to  attack  the  InfideU     , 
on    the   oiiaxt   of  Morocco.     An    expeditiou    commanded 
by  Prince  Henry  laid  nioge  to  the  fortress  of  Alua^r; 
the  place  Burreudered  after  a  short  delay,   and  by  tlitB     i 
exploit  he  more  than  redeemed  whatever  hnn  of  ropo-     | 
tation  he  had  incurred  by  his  unfortunate  misadventuie     i 
at  Tangier.  i 

He  returned,  however,  at  once  tfi  Sugres,  to  restune  i 
labours  now  gladdened  by  sucoess;  for  ere  long  one  of  i 
his  captainij  passed  the  moHt  westerly  point  of  AfHea, 
and  heard  the  roar  of  the  distant  thunder  on  the  cloodf 
Bunuuil  of  Sien'U  Leone.  This  voyage  uttruvt«d  vmj 
great  attention^  the  south-easterly  bend  of  the  contLneiil 
seemed  to  assure  an  easy  passage  to  the  East,  and  Ots 
Prince  welcomed  with  legitimate  pride  a  pledge  lAa.1 
his  projects  would  be  realiHed.  The  work  of  his  lift 
had,  indeed,  beeu  more  fortunate  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  those  who  endeavour  to  carry  out  conoeptJoofl 
beyond  the  ideas  of  their  age.  On  his  lonely  proniontct]' 
upon  the  Atlantic  he  had  kindled  a  light  which  already 
streamed  far  over  an  ocean  before  unknown;  he  had 
dissipated  much  of  the  impenetrable  gloom  that  over- 
shrouded  a  vast  continent,  and  seemed  already  to  throif 
~  uages  of  lands,  Htill  hidden  in  remote  seas,  of  mote 
t  oriental    wealth   and   magnifioeuce.     Nor   had  hia 
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ct.ical  industry  been  less  than  his  far-seeing  acientific 

He  had  formed  a  school  of  trained  navigatorH 

For   a   time,    were   tlie    foremost   in   Europe,    and 

3  tie  forerunners  of  the    illustrioiis   seamen  who 

Bcomplished  the  marvels  of  the  sistecDth  century;    he 

p^atly    the    art    of    shipbuilding     that 

jDadamosU)  has  left  it  on  record  that  no  Bhips  equalled 

of    the    Portuguese;    and    under    his    care    the 

sal  appliances  and  geographical   knowledge   of  the 

made  rapid  an^   astonishing  progress.     The  noble 

I;  by  which  the  mariner  puts  out  boldly  in  the   most 

en  aeaa  unquestionably  all  but  originated    with  him; 

ind   if  we    consider   the   grandeur   of  his  designs,    the 

ikill  with  which  he  assured  suceeas,  and  his  steady  and 

jersevering  energy,  we  luite  agree  with  Mr.  Helps  that 

3  should  rank  as  second  to  Columbus  alone  among  the 

explorers  of  the  ocean. 

The    time,    however,     had    now    come    when    this 

illustriouB  maa  was  td  end  his  career,     'Pi'inee  Henry 

!  Navigator' — so   runs    the    phrase   of  the  chronicler 

-•■haying    fallen    ill    in    his    own    town    upon    Cape 

Vincent,    died    In    the    year    of   our  Lord    1460, 

d  King  Alfonso,    who  was    then    at  Evora,    and    all 

i  people  mourned  over  the  Prince,  and  he  was  buried 

the    Church   of  St.   Mary    at  Lagoa."     One    of  hia 

bithfui    'captains'    watched    over    the    remiuns,    'while 

Bie  priests  were  occupied  in  Bervioes   and  vigila;"    and 

i  told  how  decay   Bpared  the  noble  corpse,    'so  well 

i  it  been  sung  by  the    'Church   that  thy  Holy  One 

1    not   see    corruption."     The    country    of  Prince 

_'  at  least  did  not  fail  to  do  honour  to  hira,    and 

rougli   its    chequered   jet   aot   ingloriouB  history  '. 


Always  dwelt  with   pride 


,  \\,  \ 
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been  oomparacivoly  negkcted  elsewhere.  A  magnificent 
tomb  wat)  ruieed  over  the  Priaoe',  uud  iu  the  mgutistery 
nt  Batuiha,  built  by  his  father,  his  aoulptured  effigy 
may  be  Been,  rioti  with  the  blazoury  of  the  Middle 
Agea,  and  with  ordera,  among  which  ia  coDHpiouous  the 
Garter  bestowed  ou  him  by  Heniy  VI.  There  is,  aUo, 
a  statue  of  him  at  BeJem;  and  as  lately  as  1840  a 
monument  was  ereeted  at  Eagres  by  the  piona  care  of 
Bonita  Maria  n.  that  fitly  recorda  the  great  deeds  of 
her  ancestor.  The  character  of  the  great  originator  of 
modern  discovery  upon  the  ocean,  of  the  sagacious, 
oaraeEt,  and  patient  gentue  who  inaugurated  the  triumphs 
of  modern  navigation,  of  the  saintly  wan'ior  of  the  old 
time  who  was  yet  filled  with  the  inspiration  of  the  new, 
has  been  thus  drawn  by  an  old  ehroniolcr: — 

'Stout  of  heart  and  keen  in  intellect,  lie  was  extra- 
ordinarily anihttinuB  of  achieving  great  deeds.  Neither 
luxury  nnr  avarice  ever  found  a  home  with  him.  In  the 
former  respect  he  waa  so  temperate  that  after  his  early 
youth  he  ahstained  from  wine  altogether,  while  the  whole 
of  his  life  waa  reputed  to  have  been  paBsed  in  inviolate 
chastity.  As  for  hia  generosity  the  household  of  no  other 
uncrowned  prince  formed  bo  large  and  excellent  a  training 
school  for  the  young  nohility  of  the  country.  All  tie 
woTthiea  of  the  kingdom,  and  still  more  foreigners  of 
renown,  found  a  general  welcome  in  his  bouse,  and  there 
were  frequently  assembled  in  it  men  of  various  nations, 
the  diversity  of  whose  habits  presented  a  curious  spectacle. 
None  left  that  house  without  some  proof  of  the  Prince's 
ffenerosity,  His  self  discipline  waa  unsurpassed ;  ail  hii 
days  were  spent  in  hai'd  work,  and  it  would  not  lie  readily 
hdieved  how  often  he  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  so 
(hat  by  dint  of  unflagging  industry  be  conquered  what 
seemed  to  he  impossibilities  to  other  men.  His  wisdom 
and  thoughtfulness,  excellent  memory,  calm  bearing,  avd 
coorteous  language  gave  great  dignity  to  his  address.  He 
was  oonatant  in  adversity,  and  humble  in  prosperity,  and 
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'  obedient  to  all  tht  commttiids  of  Holy  Church,  and 
lied  all  its  oE&ces  with  great  devotion.  His  heart 
ir  knew  what  fear  was  except  the  fear  of  committing  ain.' 


Disdoverj"  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  im  may  be 
lagined,  flagged  for  a  time  aft«r  the  decease  of  ite 
tlastriouB  projector.  Kiug  Affonao,  though  an  eminent 
BTereign,  devoted  tiinself  in  the  first  years  of  bis  reign 
I  expeditions  against  tbe  Moors,  and  bis  pretensiona 
1  the  throne  of  Castile  involved  Portugal  for  a  while 
troubles.  The  movement,  however,  of  exploring 
rent  on;  and  in  1469  the  Kiug  farmed  out  the  traifio 
(ith  Africa,  on  tbe  condition  that  a  hundred  leaguea 
t  leuat  should  be  discovered  annually  in  a  southerly 
mUou,  The  Line  was  passed  in  14T1;  and  soon 
Herwards  the  celebrated  station  of  St.  George  La  Mina 
i .  bnilt,  being  the  stronghold  of  the  Portuguese  in 
whose  bristling  ramparts  and  quaint  artillery 
a  striking  feature  in  the  illustrations  of  several 
jitiqoat-ed  books  of  voyages.  Affonao  died  in  1481; 
nd  his  son  John  H.  applied  himself  with  increased 
pergy  to  carry  out  his  great-unele's  projects.  Haiing 
Bsumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea,  he  despatched  a 
s  of  expeditions  to  Africa  of  considerable  importance. 
1  1484  Diogo  Cao  reached  the  estuarj*  of  the  iiaire, 
1  on  the  barbarian  shore  of  Congo,  and  having 
xed  a,  Btoue  pillar  in  the  ground  in  token  that  hs 
I  taken  possession  of  the  country,  laid  the  foundatiM 
'  the  Portuguese  settlements  still  existing  at  Angola..^ 
logo  Cao  was  accompanied  in  this  voyage  by  IV 
—the  inventor  of  the   astrolabe, 
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many  to  have  aulicipated  Coluiubua  iu  hia  graud  can- 
oeptton —  and  to  his  presenoQ  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
the  rcniarkahle  daring  of  the  adventurers  who  not  only 
had  advanced  bo  far  Houth,  but  Neein  to  have  stood 
farther  out  to  §ca  than  aoy  of  their  rival  prcdeceaaoni. 

In  1486  Dittgo  Ca«,  in  a  Becond  voyage,  reached 
tiie  tventy-KOcond  degree  of  latitude  not  far  from  the 
tropic  of  C'aprieom^  having  thus  advuDced  lo  within  a 
thousand  niUea  of  the  southernmost  verge  of  the 
African  continent.  Cape  Cross  wan  the  point  he 
attained;  a  atone  pillar  erected  by  him  remains  on 
the  spot  to  mark  bin  didcoveiy,  and  has  outlasted  the 
clttimB  of  his  eouutrymou  to  dominatiuu  in  these  distant 
regions.  In  this  expedition  the  adventurers  curried  out 
the  process  of  converting  the  natives  which  became 
afterwards  the  cause  or  pretext  of  atrocities  of  s 
Rightful  kind. 

The   voyages    of  Diogo    Cao    incited    the    King  to     ' 
renewed  exertions;  he  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone 
t«  acquire  more  information  respecting  Afirica.     By  this 
time  the  Portuguese  hod  established  a  number  of  eta-  , 
tione  along  the  coast;    they   claimed   possession   of  the 
entire  seaboard  from  Cape  Boyador  to  the  River  Noone; 
Ihey  had  entered  into  a  variety   of  relations    with    the     | 
barharouH    tribes    of  Benin    ujid  Congo.     Having  heard 
from    one    of  the    chiefs    of  the    blacks    that   a   great 
potentate  lived  in  the  interior  who  received  the  homage 
of  the  races  by  the  sea,    the  King  was  convinced  th>t 
tliis  was  no  other  than  the  Prester  John   of  medieval      ' 
descriptions — the   mysterious   Emperor    of  Abyssinia —  *\ 
and,    connecting  the  tale   witi   what  had  been  already 
discovered    by   exploring   the    coast,   he   felt   more  aud 
more    assured    that   Africa    would    open    the    expected 
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0  India.  Two  adveDturers  uamed  CoTilham 
wd  Payva  were  despatched  with  orders  to  visil  Abys- 
,  and  to  make  their  wuy  fniin  thence  to  the  East; 
f  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  expedition  was  fitted  oat 
ood  entrusted  to  Bartholomew  I)iax,  the  most  experienced 
aeamaa  in  Portugal,  with  the  ohjeet  of  advancing  stiU 
L farther  in  a  southerly  course  along  the  continent. 
jPovilham  and  I'ayva  separated  at  Aden,  having  sailed 
Mown  the  B«d  Sea  from  the  IsthmnK;  and  Payva  died 
^ithin  a  few  months,  after  landing  at  Suakim  and 
indeavouring  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  Abyssinian  ranges. 
I  companion,  however,  was  more  fortunate;  he  em- 
[barked  boldly  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  reached  Calicut 
ind  the  Malabar  coast,  being  the  first  Portuguese  ever 
theae  lands;  and  touching  on  his  retom  at 
iofala,  came  there  on  the  track  of  the  ancient  com- 
^«roe  carried  on  by  the  Arabian  races.  The  traditions 
BOBSt  were  not  lost  on  him;  and  he  sent  mes- 
peogera  from  Cairo  to  his  master  to  report  that  Airica 
circunmavigable,  and  that  'the  Guinea  ahips  would 
■suredly  suooeed  if  they  held  steadily  a  course  south- 
ward.' We  can  readily  conceive  the  intense  excitement 
caused  by  thii*  intelligence  at  Littbon;  what  had  seemed 
a,  distant  and  donbtliil  vision  van  now  thought  of  as 
a  cerlain  fact;  skill  luid  daring  only,  it  was  felt,  were 
needed  to  roll  away  tlie  barrier  of  ages  and  tn  unite 
Europe  and  Asia  by  the  ooean.  Printfe  Henry's  memory 
was  lauded  to  the  skies;  and  Covilham  then,  and  ever 
einoe,  was  deemed  to  have  been  a  public  benefactor. 
This  bold,  sagacious,  and  brilliant  explorer  travelled' 
after  this  into  AbyesiDia,  and  was  detained  there  more' 
thw  thirty  years,  till  released  by  an  embassy  from  ■Ooa 
Crown  of  Portugal. 
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Meanwhile  the  mighty  problem  on  which  Covilhsitt' 
hud  thrown  uiiespecceil  light,  hnd  been  solved  to  & 
certain  eiteut  by  acciileut,  without  any  iaformation  froio 
him.  In  the  uutunia  of  I4SS,  Bartholomew  DIbk 
act  out  with  two  ships;  and,  making  straight  for  the 
most  distant  point  attained  previously  by  othur  navi- 
gators, ran  down  the  coast,  and,  despite  bafSing  winds, 
rcaehed  the  latitude  of  the  Orange  River.  A  violent 
templet  drove  the  little  Hi[uadron  due  southward  during 
tiiirteen  days;  and  the  tropin  being  now  long  passed, 
tlie  aetonished  mariners  felt  with  awe,  under  a  ohanged 
aim  and  unknown  stars,  the  air  grow  cool,  and  the  in- 
toler&blo  fires  of  the  Equator  disappear  in  the  heavens. 
With  a  sagaciouR  daring  that  does  him  honour,  Dias 
Bailed  eastward  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  and  then, 
ehaping  his  course  to  the  north,  at  lust  struck  the 
thoK  of  Flesh  Bay  in  the  south-eaaterly  limit  of  the 
continent.  The  gallant  navigator,  overjoyed,  advanced 
to  Algoa  Bay  and  the  Great  Fish  River;  and  he  would 
have  entered  the  Indian  Ocean,  had  not  the  terrora 
and  complaints  of  his  crow  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprise.  The  great  end,  however,  had  been 
gained;  the  mystery  of  ages  had  been  made  clear; 
the  south  of  Africa  had  been  reached;  the  broad  waveti 
had  been  seen  rolling  towards  tlie  distant  east  round 
the  base  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  Diaz  beheld 
the  summits  of  the  Cape  rise  over  the  angry  sea;  thea 
as  always  the  rocky  Titan  of  Camoens  looked  avfiil 
in  his  chains  of  the  deep;  and  the  name  of  the 
'Point  of  Tempests"  eipresees  the  perils  encountered 
by  tills  illustrious  seaman.  The  King,  however,  gtad- 
dened  at  the  results  of  a  voyage  which  promised 
^iorious    results,    bestowed    on.   the    plafle    the 
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appelUtioa    it    bag    retaiued    for    nearly    four 


2  years,  however,  were  to  elapse  before  the 
3  discovery  of  Diaz  was  to  bear  the  fraitful  conse- 
[sences  foretold  by  Prince  Henrj-  with  prophetic  wiBdom. 
~  :  King  fell  ill  in  1490;  and  during  his  illness  no 
editions  were  sent  out  to  the  coasts  of  Afrioa, 
a  change  in  the  aucoeasion 
kept  the  popular  luind  in  sufjpense  and  dis- 
ced extraordinary  enteriirisesi  and  probably  the 
ion  of  the  Portuguese  may  have  been  turned  in 
me  degree  from  exploring  the  eastern  rout«  to  India, 
1  of  the  magnificent  exploit  of 
^>lumbu8  in  1492  which  promised  an  easier  way  by 
On  the  death,  however,  of  John  II.,  his 
Emmanuel  resumed  a  task  wliioh  for  four 
fenerations  had  now  become  an  hereditary  duty  of  the 
f  Portugal.  This  sovereign,  who,  like  so  many 
i  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  an 
mler,  deferuiined  in  1495  that  an  expedition 
1  be  fitted  out  to  double  the  southern  boundary 
af  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  effect  it^  passage  to 
ludia.  Vasco  Da  Gama,  a  nobleman  of  the  Court., 
waE  the  chief  selected  for  this  enterprise;  and  a  better 
commander  coujd  not  have  been  found  although  the 
selection  was  made  by  accident.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1 4K 7,  Da  Gama  and  his  companions  set  sail  from 
Lisbon,  'having  previously  confessed  and  taken  the 
sacrament  at  the  chapel  of  Rastello,'  where,  now, 
P'aced  by  Prince  Henry's  statue,  rise  the  noble  towers 
and  pinnacles  ol  Belem,  The  flotilla  consisted  of  four 
curavels,  equi])ped  and  armed  with  extraordinary  cex( 
and    with    esjser'ienceO    pilots    on    board,    fhe    'Wftf 
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however,  not  exceediug  one  hundred  mid  fifty  t 
burden,  so  weak  and  frail  were  the  buiks  iu  whidh 
these  ancient  nnvigutora  braved  the  AtlaDlic,  By  the 
14th  of  November,  Da  Gunia  liad  reached  the  Bay  gf 
Si.  Helena  in  the  country  iuhubitfiO  by  the  Buahnian 
tribes;  and  on  the  22nd,  the  formidable  Capo  was 
paesed  rapidly  with  u  favourable  wiud,  ajid  the  squa- 
dron's course  wax  directed  eastward.  Several  landlti^ 
were  effected  on  the  coast;  Algoa  Bay  and  Natal  were 
BUCcesBJvely  visited;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Januiiry,  1498, 
the  Portuguese  on  the  banks  of  the  Quilliniane,  met 
two  strangers  'in  a  rich  dress,'  who  informed  thom  they 
were  Arabian  merchants  trading  bctweeu  India  and  the 
BVankish  countries.  The  goal  of  so  many  effurtfl  and 
hopes  seemed  at  last  attainable  though  ia  the  far 
distance;  and  the  adventurous  navigators  who,  aa  it 
were,  had  come  up  from  an  unknown  world,  siuled 
northward  through  the  broad  channel  between  the  main- 
land and  Madagascar.  Their  way  was  along  the  far- 
reaching  coast  still  occupied  by  their  descendants'  co- 
lonies; and  by  the  15th  of  April  tlioy  had  passed 
Zanzibar  an4  arrived  within  four  degrees  of  ibe  line 
somewhere  between  Monibaza  and  Meliiidii.  They  were 
now  within  the  bounds  of  the  traffic  which  bad  been 
CEinied  on  during  many  ages  between  Africa,  the  Eaet, 
and  Europe;  they  met  ships  of  'Indian  Christiaofl,* 
who  welcomed  them  with  veneration  aud  fear;  and 
they  hearg  joyfully  from  the  'King"  of  the  region,  that 
they  could  obtain  a  pilot  to  take  ihem  to  ludia.  On 
the  24tb  of  April,  Da  Gama  turned  his  prows  into  the 
Indian  seas;  the  favourable  mousnoa  filled  the  wan- 
saila  and  wafted  thom  rajiidly  over  the  waters 
by  Phoenician   and  Greek   keels,    by   Roman, 
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ftmb,  aad  MDlmuunedan  iu  tui'n,  but  never 
Iroached  by  muriners  from  the  mighty  ocean  of  the 
arWeat;  and,  ou  the  l7(h  of  May,  1498,  the  shores 
r  Caliout,  with  the  swelling  ranges  of  hills  behind, 
ere  seen  beyond  the  line  of  the  ocean. 

1£be  object  had  thus  been  iriiuuphantly  gained  for 
Mafa  genios  had  long  toiled;  u  way  to  India  by  Bea 
emad  Africa  hud  been  discovered  after  Tiiunberless 
iffoTta.  "We  may  well  helieve  that  the  Portuguese, 
landing  ruion  the  welcome  shore,  blessed  with 
euthiasiasm  Prinee  Henry's  name;  and  that  the  ahade 
if  the  illustrious  projector  seemed  to  pijint  thorn  on^ 
riad  to  further  enterprise.  Da  Gama  had  reached  a 
oipal  emporiwn  of  medisevul  commerce  with  the 
Arab  vessels  from  the  remote  islands  whose 
I  perfumed  the  narrow  seas  beyond  the  fabulous 
loldea  Chersonese  were  collected  in  the  watew  of 
Calicut,  and  the  strangei's  heard  with  amazement  the 
OoEEues  of  "Venice  and  Barbary  in  tliis  unknown  region. 
ffhej"  were  received  with  hospitality  by  the  Bajah,  who, 
Bnriehed  by  the  commeroe  with  Eurfjpe,  sent  a  gracious 
o  King  Emmamiel;  and  a  factory  was  eata- 
ilialied  in  the  place — the  first  settlement  of  the  Por- 
uguSBe  in  India.  On  the  29th  of  August  Da  Gama 
let  sail  on  his  homeward  voyage,  holding  u  conrae  to 
the  north  along  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula.  Islands 
were  disoovered  and  solemnly  appropriated;  and  on  its 
etttTHnce  into  the  Arabian  sea,  the  little  s<iiiadrou  was 
kttB«ked  by  pirates,  and  Da  G»ma  hoard  that  the  Bajah, 
yielding  to  the  instigations  of  jealous  traders,  had 
JSespatohed  hostile  flotillas  on  his  track.  Sail  at  once 
i  made  for  the  shores  of  Africa;  and  after  a  tedious 
i^j'Bge    in    which    the    crew    suffered    esUemcVs    teiTO 
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Miirvy,    land   wiis  seen  oii  ihe  I'nd  at'  January,    ]4Ss 

s  caravek  having  beuti  destrnyed,  to  obUin 
anreoient  hunds  for  the  rent,  the  espedition  rau  bade 
Ihrougli  tliu  Mo^nmbiquB  Chnnnel,  and  thence  along  the 
ODul  (if  Kaffraria,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  the  Capo 
wad  doubled,  and  the  fumlliar  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
wore  seen  rolling  in  thcii'  lofty  and  intei'iuinable  ewelL 
The  8ur\'iving  wanderers  had  been  ooinparatively  restored, 
though  they  had  felt  paijifully  the  ruptd  change  from 
tho  lioat  of  the  Lino  to  a  colder  none^  and  the  hop6 
of  return  gladdened  every  spirit.  For  seven -and-tweuty 
days  they  were  borne  before  the  favouring  trades 
without  shifting  a  sail;  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
tlw  lead  touched  the   sand   at   the   estuary  of  the  'Rio 

'Grondo.  Another  caravel  was  sacrificed,  and  Ba  Gama, 
after  hieing  a  brother  and  many  of  hia  men  as  Portugal 
I  neared,  at  last  dropped  anchor  off  the  Bar  of 
Lisbon  on  the  J st  of  September,  14<)9.  The  King  aod 
Qaoen,  having  offered  up  thanks  in  their  own  chapel, 
.  down  to  greet  their  illustrious  subject  and  hifl 
companions;  the  whole  kingdom  broke  out  in  rcjuiciug, 
kud  solemn  thanksgivings  and  splendid  entertainments 
Dtrked  the  exulting  gratitude  of  the  nation.  Da 
Gaiub's   exploits  were  deservedly  commemorated  by  his 

^wunlrytnen  during  many  years  as  the  beginning  of  a 
iw  age  for  Portugal. 
No  time  was  wasted  in  seekhig  to  derive  advantage 
^m  this  noble  discovery.  Within  a  few  months  after 
l)a  Gam a's  return,  Pedro  Cubral  set  out  with  thirteen 
flhipB  to  follow  the  new-found  way  to  the  East  and  to 
flpen  a  regular  traffic   with  India.     A  stray  vessei  of 

illuE    expedition  was    driven  on  the   shores  of  the  New 

-World,  and  in  thi.'i  way  the  immense  resions  of  Bi-azil 
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.irere  added  to  the  crown  of  Partugal.  Cabral  planted 
[ft  factory  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  came  borne  after 
■a  prosperous  voyage,  his  aceidcnia]  achievement,  how- 
lever,  having  been  hia  most  remarkable  exploit.  The 
pstion,  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  prospect  of  untold 
vealth  and  exciting  enteri'rise,  hnrried  eagerly  into  the 
jace  of  exploring;  and  awarmn  of  adventurers  poured 
forth  to  the  laod  of  promise  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Nor   were    the  Royal  Family   slack   in    promoting  this 

Kthusiaatic  movement;  fleets  were  continually  despatched 
India,  and  in  this  manner  the  Portuguese  navy  became 
ine  of  the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  The  scope  of 
this  work  does  not  include  the  rise  and  glories  of  the 
short-lived  Empire  of  Portugal  in  the  southern  seas; 
^^  we  need  not  dwell  on  deeds  of  heroism  and  daring 
tjiowu  to  miiny  of  our  readers.  The  strange  race  from 
"  J  West  had  ere  long  supplanted  the  Arabian  traders 
th  India  and  Africa,  hud  oeeupiej  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea,  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  l«  pour 
'Into  the  channel  discovered  and  held  by  themselves  the 
'«ommerce  between  Asia  aad  Europe.  Portuguese  sta- 
^ous  on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  the  stages  of  the 
Jiighway  to  the  East;  on  the  immense  line  from  the 
B  to  the  Bovuma  their  colonies  spread  along  the 
Beaboard;  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  were  es- 
ploTed^  the  names  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque  were 
heard  with  awe  in  ihe  Persian  Gulf;  the  fortress  of 
Goa  maintained  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal to  a  monopoly  of  traffic  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
.fte  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Before  many  years  the  tide 
pf  adventure  had  rolled  acro»s  the  Gulf  of  Bengal^ 
llalacca,  the  mart  whence  from  anci 
ducts  of  the    neighbouring   islands  \ 
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lo  all  pui'tH  ol'  the  wurld,  wui-  ci)[iqu.e]*GiI  aniJ  OL'Uupicd 
by  Sequciru;  thv  aitiiuatic  wealth  of  Java  and  thd 
Moluooaa  was  harvostecl  by  Purtuguese  hands;  For- 
tngUBsc  Kails  wore  eoeu  it)  the  waters  of  Gantoa  in  the 
lialf-fabuluuA  Cuthay.  Before  the  aizteeDth  coDtury  had 
ruu  a  third  of  its  extraordinary  course,  the  flag  of 
PuHagul  want  tho  acknowledged  emblem  of  suprcmitQy 
&OIU  iho  Cu[)e  of  Ouod  Hope  to  the  straits  on  the 
vei%a  of  the  Malay  Poninsula. 

l4Diig  before  ihifl  time,  however,  the  oeean  had 
diaolosed  cvqd  a  mightier  eecret;  iho  world  had  heEird' 
with  eJtait«d  wonder  of  the  great  exploit  of  Onlumbna. 
The  aiihievemento  of  tho  illustrious  Genueao  are  olosdf 
oouueoted  with  the  previous  iaboure  of  Prinee  HaniT 
the  Navigator.  It  wos,  as  we  have  aeeu,  on  au  island, 
settled  uod^r  tho  auspices  of  the  Priuce,  that  Columbus 
detected  the  floatiiig  evidenoea  that  satisfied  him  thai 
uuknown  I  an  da  were  hidden  in  the  distant  Allautia. 
Prince  Honi'j"«  oouviotion  that  a  way  to  India  would 
be  fouud  by  eEplorio^  the  seas  eastward,  Huggested  to 
hia  ^uooceHor  the  uotion  of  a  similar  route  in  a  txia- 
trnry  diroetiun,  Columbus,  too,  was  trained  iu  the 
Bohool  of  navigators  formed  by  the  Boyal  Portugaese; 
hs  tuade  sevetal  vayugen  to  (ruinca;  and  he  was  indebted 
for  muuh  of  his  soieatifio  knowledge,  and  for  the  im- 
provements in  nautical  iiistrumeots,  wilhout  whioh  he 
eottld  Iiardly  have  crossed  the  ocean,  to  Prince  HemT's 
■ppoviouB  esertiona. 

One  of  the  early  voyages,  however,  that  took  plaM 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  America  not  only 
illuatrates  the  heroism  of  the  breed  of  the  old  Porbu- 
.goese  seamen,  but  it  unites,  so  to  apeak,  the  great 
reries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ceutuTies.    Ok 
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e  AlBt  af  Seiitembeu   1519,  Ftrtiutu  de  Mugell 
t  sul    from  San  Lucar  witii  an  imperial    eoimuisaion 
nu  Chailea  V,  to  aeek  nut  a  passage  to  the  Molucca 
taida   around  the    i^outh    of  the  America.n    cuulinent. 
lis  TTtate  was  chosen  becauRe  all  tlio  Qew-fonDiJ  lani 
Jnmdred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  had  bi 
I  Spain  by  tlie  Pupal  Bull ;    and  it  was 
at   by    exploring    westward    the   luagnifiuent   prine 
I    apice    islands    would    be    found    to    be   within 
uusb   boundurj.     Magellan    was    one  of  tbc   famoi 
■riDers    brought    up  in    the    Echoo!  of  Prii 
I  bad  made    several    voyages  to  Guinea;    had   served 
L  .Mmeida    in    the    India   seas;    had   witnessed   the 
ure    of  Malacca;    and   was    well   known   as  a  bold 
The  fleet  consisted  of  five  ships,  each  hav 
P^ortugueae  pilot,  iind  with  two  hundred  and  aixty- 
1  board,  and  after  a  prosperous  voy 
,    h   reached    the    shore    where    the    quays 
js    of   Bio   Janeiro    now    rise    from    the    ooei 
tvii%    attempted    in    vain    to    ascend    the    La   Plat 

I  down  the  south-eat^tem  coast,  until 
J  hat  day  of  March,  he  entered  a  desolate  bay  v 
IDs  which  seemed  to  promise  a  safe  anchorage. 
B  Fort  St.  Julian  in  Patagonia;  and  here  the  squ« 
IB  TOmaiued  five  months,  the  crews,  pinched  by  hungej 
i  eold,  hfln'ing  repeatedly  broken  out  into  mutiny. 
viii  netting  sail  and  partially  exploring  the  unknowu 
Bd  along  which  he  passed — in  this  service  one  ship 
8  lost — Magellan,  on  the  21st  of  October,  attained 
Oape  from  which  the  sea  rolled  in  westerly  in  les- 
■Bg  vaves,  (ind  the  land  trended  in  the  same  direc- 
1.  Two  ships  were  despatched  to  esamiue  this  inlet; 
I  the    passage    still    opening    as  they    advanced, 
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fuar.  with  the  uxcvplion  uf  uoi:  ulueli  liad  m 
nikkn  'iff  hi>niiMCUTd,  dtoix]  luto  tke  Btnlts  whifh  (VoB 
thst  time  have  borne  the  osme  of  ibrir  nrmnmcd  tfin- 
covOTcr.  Tliiny-»oTcn  'layit  were  spent  in  )Kt>ctntiag 
the  iliuigi!n)ui<  wintliTi^  fif  the  xtrauge  (■faanurl:  ami, 
ftn  the  l^Tih  uf  Novombor,  ihe  last  point  nas  paned, 
■nd  the  limiKl  wtiirrx  nf  the  illimitabte  PaciBc  stntehed 
out  Iterurii  till!  uuiuxbtl  uUvcuiurei*.  Crie«  of  (liMOOlOkt 
WBTS  iMinin  hoard  ut  iho  |iro«pect  of  a  \oy»tc  tfcit 
MVintid  withont  end;  but  Msgolliui,  rejoicing  at  U* 
nunTelliiUH  .iuui.«Ks,  bulk  Hail  be  net  fur  the  open  bMi 
and  «iclaltned  thai  'thmigh  ihcy  should  cat  the  leather 
on   th«  yardu,    hu   winld   make   goud   his   word  to  the 


Tho  three  xhiiifi  now  steered  a  north-westerly  course; 
ftfter  n  primiioriiiKt  nm  thu  Line  was  crossed  on  the 
Uth  of  Kubruftry,  1521;  mid,  (lu  the  6th  of  Man*, 
tha  atiuaiiriJii  touched  ul  a  group  of  islands,  the  Ladrome,  I 
Ml  najnud  IVnni  the  thievish  character  nf  the  aborigine*. 
The  I'hilipiiiiioH — slill  the  heriluge  of  Spain — were  di>- 
fioVftred  a  few  duj'H  uftcrwardK;  and  in  an  accidental 
VRt'iuiiter  with  the  rjatiro«,  Magellan  wuh  unhappily 
riaiu^  the  great  iiavigut^r  haviug  periHhed  almost  Bt 
the  wuhed-for  goal  of  his  extraordinary  voyage.  A  part 
of  Ua  crows  having  been  killed  with  him,  one  of 
the  b1ii[in  wan  destroyed  here;  and  the  remaining  two, 
after  visiting  Borneo,  Mindanao,  and  other  neighbouring 
Inland)',  dropped  anchor  at  Tidor  in  the  Moluccas  on 
the  Cth  (if  November,  1521,  A  known  country  had 
been  reached  at  lai^t,  and  a  seat  of  the  recent  trade 
of  the  East;  and  the  wanderers  were  enchanted  at 
ueiog  a  Portuguese  settler  who,  coruing  on  boiird, 
formed    them    that    news   of  their    great   exploit  bad 
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cfjme  already  luto  their  latitudes.  The  ships  parted 
company  at  Tidor,  one,  the  '  Trinidud,"  returning  to 
the  Pacific,  in  order  to  make  her  way  to  Panama^  the 
other,  the  'Vittoria,"  pointiDg  her  prow  to  Europe 
by  the  route  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Spaniards, 
dreading  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  who  claimed 
aupremaey  in  these  seas,  held  a  course  far  south  of 
the  regular  track;  and,  on  the  6lh  of  May,  1522, 
the  'Vittoria,"  leaky  and  teropest^-wom,  with  difBcuIty 
doubled  the  great  Cape  of  Afriea.  On  the  tilh  of 
September  this  single  relic  of  Magellan's  fleet  arrived 
at  San  Luear;  having  in  a  voyage  of  nearly  three 
yeare  discovered  a  passage  round  South  America,  and 
accomplished  the  extraordinary  feat  of  circumnavigating 
the  entire  globe.  The  Burvivors  of  her  erew  were 
,  .eighteen  emaciated  and  scurvy-stricken  wretches,  whose 
I  .'boggard  forms  seemed  barely  alive,  still  leas  capable  of 
i<  to  heroic  an  exploit.  Charles  V.  ennobled  the  comman- 
Vder  on  the  spot;  and  the  famous  achievement  was 
jboDourably  emblazoned  on  the  coat  of  arms  bestowed 
Eby  the  Emperor. 

And  thus, — within  two  generations  from  the  day 
phen  the  affrighted  seaman  rounded  the  Cape  which 
seemed  the  limit  of  mediaaval  exploring, — the 
aystaries  of  the  Atlantic  had  been  fathomed,  the 
loulhem  verge  of  Africa  had  been  reached,  a  way  to 
the  East  by  the  ocean  had  opened,  the  commerce  of 
^is  bad  changed  its  path,  a  veil  had  been  lifted 
Vom  the  awful  deep  and  vast  lands  explored  in  its 
^eret  bosom,  the  feet  of  Europe  had  trodden  with 
^ar  and  rapture  the  shores  of  the  far  western  continent. 
)  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  these  discoveries  had  been 
i  Koyal  thinker  whose  genius  had  caufht   a   ^Utaysa 
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[ht  to  reach  It^r^ 


iif  thttt  unkiiowu  wotW  and  had  sought  1 
liable  oxercioDH;  the  illustrious  projector  viho  lud 
devoted  a  life  of  earuest  toil  to  his  grand  pniiitMe; 
the  ecientific  workman  who  elaburutod  or  perfected 
the  appliances  necessary  to  cotuiiass  his  end,  and  who 
fonncd  and  sent  out  the  hardy  mariners  who  first 
adventarod  on  the  distaut  Atlantic.  Few  traces  only 
reniaiu  of  the  Empire  which  his  countrymen  owed  in 
truth  to  him;  the  decaying  settlemetits  on  the  coMts 
of  Africa  ill  represent  the  maritime  glory  of  Poitngal 
in  the  sjsteeuth  eentury;  the  names  of  Diaz,  Almeida, 
Sequeira,  Albuquenjue  arc  no  longer  heard  in  the 
Knetern  seas^  a  northeru  nioe  holds  the  proud  dani- 
nion  that  once  belonged  to  the  House  of  AvIk,  The 
figure  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  stands  olosr 
nevertheless  in  the  light  of  history  over  this  wreck 
of  the  past^  or,  if  its  lustre  has  been  at  all  dimined, 
it  will  he  restored  an  increasing  knowledge  brings  out 
more  fullyi  ts  great-ness  and  majesty. 
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Eterybody  in  England,  und  most  persons  in  English- 
speaking   lauds,    have    heard    of  Robert  Owen;    yet  in 
the  present  day  lew  kiiuw  anything  about  hini,  except 
f  the  diBcipIea  uf  hia  Socialism;    to  those    outside  he  is 
i  tradition.     He  spent  a  long  life  and  a  large  fortune 
Wto  promote  what  lie  conceived  would  be  the  regeneration 
^vf   the   world,    and    against   hia    career    the   Recording 
■Jingel,  as  embodied  in  Posterity,  has  summed  it  up  in 
s  one  word — Failure ! 
Robert  Owen  was  born  at  Newtown,  in  Montgomery- 
ihite  (May,  1771),     Hia  father  was  a  saddler  and  the 
jBtmaster  of  the  place;    he  had  once  been  better  off, 
Uid  had  lost   an  estat«   of  500/.    a  year  through  law 
ind  one  especial  lawyer.     Robert  was    the  youngest  of 
children.     Sen^to  school    at  five   years    old,   he 
ihowed  great  love  for  hiti  books.    One  day,  in  his  hast« 
)  return  to  school,    he  swallowed  some  scalding  flum- 
mery,   which    nearly   killed    him,    and   he    never   quite 
recovered    from    its    effects.     At  the   age   of   seven   he 


I 
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had  lenrnt  all  hia  master  oouM  teach  hiin,  mi  1 
cante  an  usher  in  thu  nchoul,  rending  in  the  i 
of  leiHurv  wary  bnok  lie  could  lay  his  hands  o 
uiully  vriirkH  at  roligloua  ooutroversy.  At  uin 
old  he  hud  doubtit  about  the  truth  of  all  sects  sai 
forniM  of  ChriBtittiiily!  The  best  feature  of  his  pro- 
cociuuH  youtli  waa  that  he  delighted  iu  active  game*, 
sad  VOB  the  best  runner  and  leuper  in  the  school,  and, 
Itko  niOKt  of  Ilia  oouutrymeu,  he  was  foud  of  danoing 
and  muHiu.  When  t«Q  years  old  he  determined  to  go 
up  to  London  to  Buok  hU  fortune,  und,  with  the  oon- 
Mont  of  hiH  iiaretitH,  went  to  his  cldost  brother,  a  well- 
to-dit  uaddler  in  Hulboru,  lie  did  not  follow  the  familf 
trade,  but  took  a  Nituution  with  a  hosier  at  Stamford, 
u  Bcotchraan,  vrlia  hud  begun  life  aa  a  pedlar  on  tbi 
traditiouiJ  lialf-a-urowu.  The  tonnM  were  that  for  the 
flwt  year  Hoborl  Owen  was  to  have  nothing  in  tba 
shape  of  salary,  only  his  board  and  lodging;  the  next 
year  bo  vug  to  have  h/.,  and  the  third  I  ill.  He  had 
B  good  outfit  when  he  left  home,  and  from  that  day 
ho  nevBt  went  to  hia  father  for  u  penny.  He  was  still 
porplexcd  about  religion,  and  he  used  to  rise  early, 
take  a  volume  of  Seneca  in  his  pocket,  and  walk  about 
Burleigh  Park  meditating  on  vexed  queationn.  By  the 
time  ho  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  all  religions  were  f^lse  and  mischievous. 
Although  at  first  lie  talked  about  Hhe  larger  faith  of 
charity,'  yet  he  had  aa  little  patience  with  those  who 
differed  from  liim  as  tbey  had  with  him,  aod  in  hia 
erusade  to  establish  Socialism  Ue  was  aa  bitter  aa  any 
theologian.  From  Stamford  he  went  to  a  situation  ia  . 
Itondon,  where  the  work  was  harder  than  penal  servi- 
from   eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  ut  ni^ht, 
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V'-ficiaiE  mure  'to  put  things  away.'  He  was  then 
ft  weary  that  he  ofiuld  scarcely  go  up  to  bed.  But 
lobert  Owbd's  faculty  for  hard  work  was  n  charactei'- 

]  that   stuck  by  him  all  his   life.     He  cudeavonred 
accessfully  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories, 
t  he  himself  seema  to  have  been  regardless  of  fatigue. 
le  next  weal  to  Manchester,    and  on  a  salary  of  40f,  , 
,  year  eonaideted  himself  rich.     But  he  soon  afterwar 
jined  a  ftiend  in  cotton -si)inrang,  boirowing  100^., 

of   the    capital,    from    his    brother    the    aaddleMl 

i    A'tend,    however,    soon    entered    another    busineg 
nd  Robert  was  left  with  three  mule  ms 
I  making-up  machine  as  his  share  i 
IS  the    practical   quality  of  hard  work   and  perse*!! 
ferance  which  he  eshihited  from  early  life  that  inspired 
Itherwise  sensible,  hard-headed  men  with  faith  in  him 
kod  hia  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  after  life. 

He  began    a  business    in    eotton  yarn  from  rovinp 
rhich  Le  bought  at    12k.   a   pound,    and  sold  for  22e. 
Ms  hnsiness  he  gave  up,   to  become    manager   of  the 
rorks   of  a   BIr.  Drinkwater,    at   a   salary   of   SOOJ.    i 
ear,    with  five  hundred  men  under  him;   the   business^ 
"as  much  of  it  quite  new  to  him.     He  had  the  faeul^J 
r  managing  work-people,    and   gaining   the   oonfidonq 
f  the  masters;    and  he  himself  attributed  this  suooeei 
>   his    fixed  belief  in  the  maxim  that  as 
lake    their   own  organization   they  are  noi 
)r    their    errors.     'My    mind,'     says    he, 
OOEOquence   calm   and    serene :    anger    and  ill-will  died 
rilhin   me."     This    was    in    1790.     Nobody    oared    f 
letaphyaics  ia  those  days,    but  he  was   known    : 
i  skilfal  manufacturer,    and    af^er  a   few  years  he  vu  ^ 

'  I   a  partner  on  advantngeoaa  terms   in  t\i6  CVwS^" 
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lou  Twist  Comiiany.  He  uIbo  bijcniae  a  mcniber  of  i 
liWrury  aud  philnsoiihiu  society  in  Munches t.er,  fif  nhich 
John  Dftlton  wub  ii  luembwi'.  They  met  Ui  discaH 
literary  aud  ^ciontific  'juestions,  and  it  vim  there  tttkt 
Owen  made  hia  first  attempt  at  perBuading  penpls  to 
adopt  hit)  (ijiiiiioDs;  he  was  called  by  the  monibera  the 
^B«a8oning  Machine.'  Ou  odq  oocBfliun  he  hiid  a  dis- 
DUSSion  with  Coleridge  himself. 

BusindHs  affairs  often  took  him  to  Grla«gow,  and  It 
waa  there  he  met  u  Mi^H  Palo.  He  vsh  then  twenty 
fiTO  yeai'K  nld,  but  he  hnd  never  been  accuBtoued  to 
poliU  Hociftl  interoouree;  all  he  knew  of  women  wafr 
BB  onBtomers  in  bueinena.  Mias  Dale,  however^,  took 
tho  matter  into  hor  own  hunde  and  married  him,  not 
exactly  against  hin  will,  but  without  much  volition  un 
hia  part,  and  with  a  decided  opposition  on  that  of  h«r 
father.  This  marriage  wu»  the  great  turning-point  in 
Owon'H  life.  Mr.  Dale,  his  wife's  father,  had  iutrodnoed 
eotton-Bpinntne  int*  Scotland.  He  waa  the  proprietor 
of  large  cotton-mills  at,  Lanark.  Owen  had  from  tlis. 
first  been  atrttck  with  these  mills,  and  their  capabilities 
to  bfi  turned  to  greater  advantage;  he  also  saw  an 
opportunity  to  try  an  experiment  be  hud  greatly  at 
heart  in  the  management  of  work-people.  He  peranaded 
hia  partners  to  pnrehaAO  the  milla,  and  he  became  the 
manager,  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year.  Mi'.  Dale 
waa  an  enlightened  and  liberal  man,  and  his  workman 
were  on  the  whole  heallhy  and  well  conducted,.  Bat 
the  condition  of  labour  in  mills  was  in  those  dajfa 
something  Irightful.  Children  were  taken  from  paiiahea 
and  charities  at  six  years  of  age  and  apprenticed  to 
cotUm-a pinning.  Previous  to  ISOU  they  were  kept  at 
work  during  the  whole  nighf,   they    rose  at  sis  in  the 


»  wnvk  at  seven;  breakfasted 
I  and  left  the  mill  at  sis  in  the  nioming.  In 
r  ihey  were  aent  to  school;  in  siuumer  they  were 
play,  and  ut  ten  they  went  to  bed.  The 
i  workers  were  never  chatiged;  they  continued  four 
tfive  years.  No  terms  the  masters  could  offer  would 
.ce  ftee  lubourers  to  work  at  night.  The  children 
:  mostly  orphans,  and  the  parish  anthorities  some- 
faies  bargained  that  one  idiot  should  be  taken  in  each 
of  so  many  children.  The  Act  of  1802  removed 
J  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses;  bnt  its  proviaious 
evaded,  und  ihe  condition  of  things  remained  a 
mdftl  Ml  himioitity;  for  eigbt-eeu  and  sometimes  twenty 
I  the  work  was  often  earned  on  by  adult  labourers, 
—by  women,  that  is  to  say,  who  worked  as  long  as 
the  men.  Mr.  Owen  di'cw  up,  in  1815,  a  'Bill  to 
prohibit  Infant  Labour,"  by  which  no  child  nnder  ten 
i  could  be  put  to  work,  nor  even  then  unless  he 
read,  write  and  cipher;  and  the  total  hours  of 
r  were  not  to  exceed  ten.  He  came  up  to  Loudon 
F  to  press  the  matter;  but  though  he  was  well 
fed,  and  he  had  promises  from  the  Government, 
!  BiU  was  delayed  till  1819;  and  then  so  changed 
1  modified  that  he  hardly  recognized  it.  He  did 
reform  in  his  own  dominion.  Believing  as 
I  in  the  omnipotence  of  'cii'cumatAuces,'  he  thought 
L  if  sumiunded  by  favourable  circumstances  childrfflj 
?i'ow  up  vijtuous,  and  il'  not  thej  would  become' 
He  believed,  if  he  could  have  had  the  arrange- 
t  of  marriages  there  would  have  been  no  trouble, 
^  the  children  would  have  been  bom  good.  Under 
[fiory  men  and  women  wore  absolutely  passive 
;  materials,  out  of  whom  he  could,  as  MiSi.  "P^ 
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would  have  said,  '  hatch  human  i 
Bitd  hatch  it  different-'  The  first  step  he  look 
obnngu  the  civatmistanoeH  of  hie  sulijeots  was  to 
raiuovo  the  gin-sliops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  die 
dwelUng-houses,  sn  as  to  make  theta  less  hntidy;  and 
(ho  Bpdcial  time  nelcotod  to  preach  tcmporuuce  was 
imnedi&tely  after  a  debauch,  when  a  man  was  »tek 
and  Horry.  All  iiumoriility  of  conduct  between  the 
aozos  was  visited  by  a  fine,  and  the  fines  were  applied 
to  the  support  of  u  I'und  for  the  BJck  and  aged.  Wives 
were  taught  to  cook  and  to  make  their  homes  comfortable. 
Owen's  experience  as  a  retail  shopkeeper  sorvod  him 
In  ^od  stead  in  enabling  him  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie 
extortionate  monopoly  of  the  village  shops,  whore  the 
work-people  were  generally  in  debt  and  at  the  morcy 
of  the  shopkeepers.  He  an'auged  wtorea  where  gooda 
oould  be  bought  at  a  i'air  rate.  He  himself  bought 
everything  of  the  boat  nuality  at  wholesale  prioee,  a&d 
Bold  them  to  the  work-people  at  a  reasonable  raU; 
adding  to  the  original  cost  only  just  so  much  aa 
would  cover  eapenaes.  He  afterwards  slightly  inerdoaed 
this  tax,  and  from  it  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
school.  This  was  the  germ  from  which  the  co-operative 
movement  has  sprung.  The  work-people  had  do  direct 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  mills;  but  the  saving  effected 
Upon  their  wages,  the  proviaions  made  for  their  health 
and  eomfort,  and,  above  all,  the  education  provided  tin 
them, — fitting  them  not  alone  for  work  Is  the  mills, 
but  to  take  any  other  employment, — made  them  pur- 
takers  of  the  advantages  of  their  own  labour.  It  is 
to  Robert  Owen  that  the  credit  of  introducing  this 
plan  of  co-operation  into  practice  is  due;  anii  thia'miwt 
■he    remembered   with   gratitude.     Drunkenness 
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'  LaDurk,  and  there  \ 
e  births  in  eight  yearsiJ 
1  the  mills,  aud  upun.sl 
m  invented  an  ingenioiwil 
P  was  not  Hubjeet  t 


i  tfsappeared  from  N( 
inly  .  twenty-seven  illegitiai; 
3%eft  hud  heeu  common 
omewhat  large  scale.  0) 
F  repression.  The  t 
punisluneut,  but  public  opinion  was  brought 
ipon  him.  But  it  was  to  the  children  be  looked  fof 
2  reformation  of  society.  'The  parents  were  oid  and 
ODgh;  their  habits  had  Jong  been  formed;  and  tbey 
KJuld  not  be  easily  persuaded  out  of  their  old  coutscb. 
L  infant  school — the  first  in  England — was  opened 
■  ohildren  from  five  to  ten  years  old.  None  were 
mployed  in  the  mills  until  tliey  were  eight,  and  parents 

I  encouraged  not  to  send  tbem  till  they 
Phe  Bcbool  system,  too,  was  reformed:  kindness,  genU 
I  and  short  lessons  replaced  the  old  system  of  thft, 
id  and  harsh  words.  Jaiues  Buohaunn  was  the  first 
ihoolmaster — a  very  kind  old  man,  whose  patience  had 
■ely  tried  by  a  ct>nrse  of  matrimonial  diaei- 
ine.  It  was  true  he  hardly  knew  how  to  read,  but 
:  soon  learned;  and  he  was  the  more  likaly  to  sym- 
athixe  with  the  difficulties  of  his  small  pupils. 

At  first  Owen  met  with  opposition  from  tbc  wort 

an.     They  wore  jealous  of  him;  he  was  a  Welahmaij, 

I'Mlst  they  were  Scotch.    How  could  such  a  man  deaiMi 

eir  good  instead  of  bis  owu  proflt?   But  Owen,  by 

t  of  sagacious  generosity,  won  their  trust.     In   1806 

a  United  States  laid   an   embargo  upon   eotton:    the 

^de    collapsed;    masters    discharged    their    workmen; 

rat   distress    was    the    consequence.     Owen   kept  his 

n  togetber,    and  paid  thetn  {vll   wages  for  keeping 

I  machinery  in   order.     The   embargo   continued  for 

jui  months,    and  Oweu  paid    TiOOOi.   foi  u■ttel3i"&^ 
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time ;  and  tifter  that  the  workmtiti  trusted  liim. 
wheu  he  hud  guincd  over  the  workmeu  the  }iartaen 
began  to  compluin.  They  were  Btarcied  at  his  plan  of 
espending  5,000'.  in  echools.  lie  maintained  that  it 
nimld  he  a  good  cummerciiil  spccutation ;  bat  thoy  came 
over  from  England  to  remonstrate  in  person,  and  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  uffairs.  They  found  every- 
thing satisfautory  \  they  complimented  Owen  ^  they 
presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate ;  but  they  would 
not  consent  to  the  Hehuols.  Owen  bought  them  out 
at  their  own  price,  and  became  sole  proprietor  of  the 
oonoern.  He  had  not  capital  enough  to  carry  on  tlie 
milhi  alone,  aud  he  looked  oat  for  partners  who  would 
join  hiiu,  and  nut  wish  lo  exact  too  much  work  for 
too  little  wagea.  The  new  partners,  however,  proved 
M  intractable  aa  the  old  onus  after  a  little  time,  and 
they  began  to  quarrel  with  Owen.  Owen  went  to 
London,  wrote  his  essays  on  the  Formation  of  CharaiC- 
ler,  aud  tried  to  urge  forwards  his  Factory  AmendmeDt 
Bill;  whilst  he  looked  about  for  persons  who  woald 
help  him  in  hi  a  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the. 
condition  of  the  work-people.  He  soon  found  persons 
willing  to  trust  him.  Mr.  Walker,  u  wealthy  Quakor, 
was  the  first  who  joined  him;  then  Jeremy  Bentham 
took  a  share  in  the  concern,  putting  in  10,000/,;  but 
neither  he  nor  Owen  was  much  jdeased  with  each 
other.  However,  the  speculation,  as  far  as  monej 
went,  was  successful.  Four  others  joined;  one  of 
those  four  was  William  Allen,  a  Quaker  philanthropist, 
and  about  the  moat  unlikely  person  in  the  world  to 
get  on  with  a  man  of  such  uncompromising  and  contrary 
opinions  us  Owen.  After  some  difGcuUies,  the  purchase 
of  the  Lanark  Mills  from  the  partners  was    concluded. 
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.DCt  Owen  and  his  new  friends  became  the  propi 
The  concern  was  found  on  iiiveBtigation  to  1 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  The  workmen  i 
{delighted  to  huve  Owen  hack  amongst  them, 
work    of    improvement    and    edneatinn    went    i 

1  vigour.  It  was  on  the  l8t  of  January,  181M 
Uiat  Owen  gave  the  inaugural  address  in  his  beautiflf 
school -house ;  the  infant-school  was  a  perfeflj 
Paradise  for  the  children.  The  schools  for  the  eldj 
chUdren   were  as   complete   and  escellent  as  those  i 

i  young;  and  the  heart  of  Mr.  Chadwick  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  short-time  lessons,  the  drill  and  the 
toncing,  which  were  part  of  the  traiuing. 

In  1819  a  public  dining-room  and  kitchen  were 
eoed,  which  avoided  the  wast*  of  separate  cookery, 
and  added  to  the  comfort.  Owen  oalculated  that  by 
Jkis  alone  the  work-people,  amongst  them,  saved,  on 
1  average,  from  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
osiness  proceeded  with  unexampled  prosperity.  The 
Iwlst  manufactured  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and,  for 
I  time,  the  condition  of  Lanark  Mills  seemed  t-o  be 
iterally  that  of  a  golden  age.  Noble  and  distinguished 
ioreigners  visited  the  mills;  Owen  received  gold  medals 
(nd  compliments;  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  this 
of  prosperity  should  not  continue,  and  even 
iDorease. 

But  Robert  Owen  could  make  no  allowance  for  the 
«ligiou8  element,  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy. 
*~e  kept  his  partners  in  a  fever  of  apprehension  lest 
I  should  make  the  people  infidels,  Mr.  Allen  and 
r.  Walker  were  very  stringent  in  their  requisitions 
r  religious  instruction  and  the  use  of  the  . 
)wen  protoiseJ,  but  he  did  not  eo-opeia,t«.    'fisa.ftsp.t 
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and  unpleasant  reportB  pained  the  hearts  of  the  QaAM^^ 
partnerit,  Owen  ohiifed  under  these  religious  reatriciiooa, 
and  he  placed  the  good  Quakers  in  a  nhimsicBl  and 
uneasy  poBiliou  hy  the  fmnkneHs  with  which  he  ae- 
seited  all  religions  to  be  the  bitiie  ut'  human  beiagB. 
The  partnerahip  was  not,  however,  finally  dissolved 
until  1828. 

Ab  early  as  ISlT,  before  Owen  had  identified 
himself  with  the  wild  and  ruinous  schemea  by  which 
he  is  now  best  remembered,  Oovemmcnt  hud  applied 
to  him  to  report  on  the  causes  of  jKiverty,  and  to 
make  such  suggestiocM  as  seemed  to  him  most  likely 
to  mitigate  the  evil,  Owen  complied.  He  deolored 
that  the  increase  oi'  machinery  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism:  the  production  of 
manufactured  goods  had  been  greater  than  the  demand^ 
there  was  a  glut  ui  the  market;  the  restoration  of 
peace  had  thrown  all  the  surplus  population  on  the 
country.  Ho  considered  that  it  was  unjust  to  tax  the 
industrious  to  support  the  idle,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Government,  as  representing  suciely,  to  provide 
thoee  who  were  poor  and  in  distress  with  jirofitable 
labour.  Also  he  declared  that  poverty  could  never  be 
effectually  arrested  until  education  was  uuiversally 
diffused,  and  until  the  character  of  the  people  had  ^ 
been  carefully  trained  to  virtue.  It  must  be  borne  is 
mind  that  Robert  Owen  adored  'cireumstancos'  as  the  | 
supreme  power  in  the  world,  by  the  means  of  which 
characters  could  be  manufactured  according  to  iiny 
design.  He  recommended  that  each  county  should  | 
provide  a,  farm  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and 
that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  a  manufactory  at- 
The  Government   was   to  give   100,000/. 
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»  Stock  tile  I'arm  and  erect,  buililiugs.  The  farm  was 
to  ooBsiBt  of  1,500  acres,  and  the  residence  to  acoom- 
imcifbtte  1,200  persons.  The  building  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  bwracfc,  tuilt  in  a  square,  and  divided  into  two 
parallelogTHms  by  the  public  buildings  in  the  centre. 
Each  family  was  to  have  foui'  rooms,  and  when  there 
more  than  two  children,  the  others  were  to  be 
to  the  dormitory,  occupying  all  one  side  of  the 
aquare.  The  parents  were  to  see  them  at  meals  and 
,  proper  times.  The  object  of  this  separation  was  to 
form  the  character  of  children  at  an  early  age,  to 
withdraw  ihem  from  bad  influeneiis,  and  to  train  them 
I  habits.  The  children  were  not  to  work  until 
they  had  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  were  strong 
The  men  were  to  be  put  to  work  both  at 
the  mill  and  the  farm;  the  women  were  to  be  taught 
'to  cook,  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  to  do  the  house- 
work: they  would  also  work  a  few  hours  a  day  in  the 
.fail].  They  were  to  take  their  meals  together,  and 
\&oa  'sympathies,  now  restricted  to  families,  would 
ifixtend  to  the  community.'  There  was  to  be  a  library, 
^  leotore-room,  a  school-room,  a  jiublic  kitchen  and  a 
dining  room.  The  inmates  were  to  have  an  eqaal 
imiticipalion  in  the  profits  of  their  labour  and  an 
;equal  share  in  the  toil.  'Competition,  be  said,  is  the 
.^anse  of  many  vices,  but  association  will  care  them.' 
This    ia    the   outline    of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Owen 

T  dealing  with  pauperism.  A  Committee  of  the  House 
bf  Commons  was  then  sitting  upon  the  Poor  Laws. 
bwen's  scheme  was  received  by  the  public  at  the  time  vrith 
peat  admiration;  flaming  leading  articles  iu  the  Times 
led  Morning  Post  of  that  day  spoke  of  him  as  'or 
inpuished  benefactors  of  the  human  r 
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Owen's  cfiinnmnistie  ihunrieB  wei 
by   auhemes    for  dealing  nith    p^UpcrB    and    ^i 
Ho    dot«rmined    that    the    whole    of   society    at 
abauld   be   regenerated  by  being   put   lo  live  t 
D  aosociutions  and  parallelograms.    A  provisional  s 
by  which  the  new  order  could  be  reooncilcd  t€  tl 

I    soon    devised   by   him,    and   set    forth   with   i 
eameat   and   eloquent  persuasion  that  it  actually  f 
oupportera    and    promoters.     The  proof  of  his  i 
oottld  go  n(j   further  than  to  express  his  ardent  o 
to    occupy    a   room    in    one   of  his  own  parallelogrw: 
vherc   hia    expenses    would  be  reduced  to  201.  a  yeort 
Ja  the  perfect  Millenninm  everybody  would  work  with 
^  KLi  own  hands;    but   as    a  provisional    arrangement    he 
proposed  B.  sort  of  suciul  cnno,  divided  and  subdivided 
!b  &n  ingenio\iBly  graduated    scale,    corresponding    with 
i.ths   diviaions   of   political    and    religious    opinion.    In 
•&ia    it   was  hoped  every  one  would  find  a  eomfottable 
■IteHt,    and    love    his    neighbour    better    than    his    own 
£unily.     Owen    firmly   believed    that  the  attraction  and 
bewfit  of  voluntary  association  had  only  to  be  preached 
>  tiis  world  to  be  embraced.     The  whole  social  arran- 
amaat  of  employers  and  employed  was  to  be  under  a 
JW&uttee  chosen  from  the  working  class.     The  details 
tt  too  long  for  extract,    bat  the    pith    iif  it    Is,    that 
^ody    who    worked    was    to    be    able    to    ac'iuire 
irty,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  competition  nor 
Blty  in  disposing  of  labour;    for   everybody   would 
f  everybody  else;  and  when  a  workman  had  laboured 
D  yem'H,  Juring  which  he  was  'to  be  kept  in  eom- 
■  he  wi[-i  to  be  presented  with  100?.  to  enable  him 
•i  begin  ti>  be  a  capitalist! 

Thia  '    ^"^Iptem  Mr.  Owen  made  public  by  letters 
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^newapapets,  and  by  two  meetings  at  the  London 
and  there  actually  seemed  for  a  moment  a 
3  of  the  Cone-aoheme  of  regeneration  being  tried, 
fie  was  able  to  aDnounoe  that  a  Scotch  gentleman 
offered  liSOO  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
Breating  this  new  paradise,  where  apade-huabandry  was 
h>  be  the  great  method  of  turning  common  land  into 
k  garden  of  Eden.  Mr.  Oweu  was  full  of  hope  at  the 
[ffospect  of  seeing  the  poor  gathered  into  proaperoue 
Bommuiiities,  living  on  their  own  labour,  while  those 
imtible  to  work  were  supported  out  of  the  comnion  fund. 
Competition  would  then  be  replaced  by  Co-operation, 
1  the  isolation  of  families  hj  eommuniatio  life.  Owen 
;  at  that  period  of  his  life  immensely  x>opuIar.  He 
i  rich;  he  had  shown  that  he  was  a  practical  man; 
imd  he  was  known  to  be  a  benevolent  one.  But  it  was 
Just,  at  this  period  of  prosperity  that  his  head  fieenied 
to  turn.  He  called  a  mob  meeting  at  the  London 
Tavern  to  explain  his  religious  sentiments.  After  de- 
claring hia  favourite  formula  about  circumstances,  he 
■vowed  his  own  belief  in  Fatalism,  and  declared  that 
Religion,  private  property  and  marriage  were  'a  diabolical 
trinity  of  evil," — demoniacal  institutions,  which  must 
be  stamped  out.  He  was  not  without  the  courage  of 
B  reformer;  he  believed  that  auperatition  could  only  be 
^enohed  with  blood,  and  he  presented  himself  as  a  Tictim.^ 
He  really  expected  to  be  torn  in  pieces.  No  violet 
offered  to  him;  but  from  this  time  forward  failure  a; 
£Bappcintment  marked  all  his  undertakings. 
and  more  hopelessly  crazed  and  wi 
theories  of  labour  and  remuneration.     He  < 

t  forth   schemes  for  the    relief  of  poverty^ 
♦f  substance    came    forward    wilh    offers  ( 
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ly   formvd 


land.     One  or  two    communitieB  were    actually 
on  his  Mdilel.     Tliat   of  Orbiston,    near  GluBtfow,    was 
the   luosl   promising,    but  it   died    with  Abrani  Combe, 
t4ie    promoter.     In    1S22  Mr,  Owen    went    over  to  Ire- 
land to  inyestigate    the    cauatiH    of   poverty  in  that  iin- 
hioky    land.     A    brilliant    aud    influential    meeting    aa- 
Bombled  in    the  Rotunda  to  hear   what   he   had    to  say 
after    going    thrangh    the    country.     The   Lord    Mayor 
ooottpied  the  chair;    biahops,  archbishops  aud  noblemen 
were  on  the  platform.     Amid  the  breathless  silence  of 
expectation  Uwen  announcod  that  he  hod  a.  secret  bid- 
den till    then    from    the  knowledge    of  the  world,    and 
which,  once  known,   would  be  effectual  in  regenerating 
it.     Society  was  baaed  on  error;    man  was  the  croatuie 
of  cinnim stances,    and    not  a  responsible    being!     The 
diBgust    and    disappointment    may    be    imagined.      But 
Owen  went  on  to  preach  his  views  about   the  luanage- 
ment  of  ciraumstuuces,   which  should  moke  every  baby 
lite,  beginning  of  a  virtuous  and  prosperous  life;    labour 
the   true    standard  of  value    tn  the  ■  exchange    of  com- 
noditiea;    money    the    root    of  all    evil;    and   FataliBia 
[  the    sum    off  all   religion.     The    Philanthropic    Society 
1  tried  to  pick  a  few    grains  of  wheat   out  of  so    ntacb 
Liiluiff.     Money,    of  which  Owen's    plans    always    needed 
M  large    supply    to    set   them   going,    was    forthcoming, 
■tjM  a  community  was  formed,  a  gentleman  named  Vac- 
Pannr   offering   the    land.     It  lasted    three   years,    the 
iHWftgs  duration  of  all  Owen's  later  schemes. 
HK-In  1826  be  went  over  to  America  to  found  a  colony, 
Hjgl  to  find  'IVcsh   fields  and  pastures  new,'    where  bis 
P^vbiciples    mUht    take  root  and    flonriHh  unimpeded  by 
■  r<4d  civili»''""'^iHir|  'ltd  habits.     He  purchased  the  settle- 
meal    '  lliinn-'iiy,    in  ludianu,    and    set   up   Ms 
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He  exacted  a.  cteclaratton  of  belief  in  Fatalism 
I  all  the  setdei's,  and  then  they  fell  to  disputations 
Ipon  old  docti'JDes^  as  bitter  und  aa  dreary  as  doctnual 
antroTereies  e\er  have  been  and  ever  will  be  iit  imoula 
sttlora'm.  Women  were  declared  equal  to  men;  mar- 
G^  was  put  under  limited  reflations;  money  was 
;  to  exiat  after  a  little  while;  all  persons  were  to 
ibonr  with  their  bands,  and  to  dress  and  live  alike, 
hren  couid  manage  workmen,  bat  he  could  uot  manage 
subjects.  The  women  especially  were  afraid  of 
eiug  made  to  do  more  work  than  their  share;  the 
He  did  not  want  to  work  at  all;  and  the  industriouB 
1  not  wish  to  support  them.  They  split  up  into 
sh  sections,  under  different  modifications,  the  tesult 
Twhich  was  much  talk  and  endless  quarrels.  The  settle- 
ant  broke-up  in  1838,  and  the  new  society  was  resolved 
lot  into  the  old  elements.  Each  member  took  care  of 
imself,    and  left  his  neighhonre  to  take  theu'  chance 

On  his  return  to  England  Owen,  undeterred  : 
lilure,  tried  to  establish  Land  aoeieties  and  a  Labott^ 
art,  where  Labour  was  to  be  the  standard  of  i  " 
reapeetive  of  skill  or  genius;  everybody  was  to  recer^ 
t  the  ratfi  of  sixpence  an  hour  for  his  labour,  and  ] 
ight  take  in  exchange  any  articles  he  ueeded  whiol 
i  been  sent  to  the  labour-mart  in  exchaoge;  bnt 
re  to  be  paid  equally,  and  the  dull  and  stupid  1 
I  be  on  an  equality  with  those  who  were  clever 
lilful.  Co-operation  was  to  take  the  place  of  Com 
etition,  so  the  weak  were  to  have  the  same  advantag 
I  the  Btrong, 

Bat  Owen's  co-operative  soeietiea  t 
gtem  at  Titherley  were    drops  i 
ith  the  organization  of  Soci^aa 
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the  remaindor  of  hia  life.  Anything  so  dwwy, 
desolalc  as  this  creed  could  not  be  coDceived.  Death 
an  eternal  sleep;  Ftttnlism  a  uccesxity,  instead  of  a 
Divine  Providence;  Man  an  irreaponaible  agent,  the 
Tietim  and  sport  of  circumstances,  without  hope,  without 
f^itlt,  without  God  in  the  world.  Ardent  miBsionnries 
roBB  Dp  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Socialism;  the^ 
ti&Telled  throughout  the  land  disputing  and  abusing  all 
other  creeds  in  language  so  bittiir  that  no  sectarian 
hatred  could  eriual  the  coarse  virulence  of  the  dieoiples 
of  the  Now  Moral  World.  Mr.  Owen,  now  an  old  man, 
rose  at  throe  in  the  morning, — travelling  often  sixty 
miles  before  brealcfaat;  lecturing  every  night,  and  twice 
OU  Sundays;  taking  the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the 
delegates  from  different  towns  until  the  flood  of  dreary 
t&lk  was  too  much  even  for  his  patience,  and  ho  ex- 
claded  speechifying  from  the  new  Millennium.  He 
inote  most  of  the  articles  ia  the  Socialist  newspaper, 
the  New  Moral  World,  the  dismalleat  literature  eitant, 
BOpplying  the  Catechism,  Bible,  and  Commandments  of 
the  new  creed.  How  so  dull  a  substitute  for  religion 
oould  spread  among  the  poor  ia  wonderful;  but  it  did 
spread,  and  in  1S32  it  was  the  religion  of  the  majori^ 
of  the  lower  orders.  Owen  foil  out  of  sight  many  years 
before  he  died.  He  became  a  convert  to  Spiritualism, 
sad  believed  that  a  future  state  of  existence  was  re- 
vealed hy  spirit-rapping.  His  schemes  had  reduced  him 
to  comparative  poverty.  In  1858  he  went  to  Liverpool 
'to  attfind  the  second  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Awoaiation:  be  fainted  on  the  platform;  and  though 
te  rallied  sufBoiently  to  pursue  hi?  journey,  be  died 
afterwariU  at  his  native  village,  Newtown, 
■,*evcu. 
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i  object  and  aims  in  life  were  good:  be  in- 
Dgorated  many  of  the  social  improTements  wbich  are 
w  being  worked  out;  he  proposed  to  himself  to  im- 
ove  the  condition  of  the  poorest  und  most  miserable 
of  the  community;  he  desired  to  make  labour 
lonourable;  he  promoted  the  eduiiiilion  of  the  working 
l^Bes;  he  introduced  infant  schoolH  into  England.  He 
as  in  himself  a  thoroughly  honest,  benevolent,  sincere 
an,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  at  any  rate, 
I  showed  himself  possessed  of  shrewdness  and  talent 
ir  business.  He  managed  extensive  concerns  with 
iccess;  be  amassed  a  large  fortune  entirely  by  his 
irn  ability;  he  was  adored  by  hia  workmen,  and  the 
mills  at  New  Lanark  were  a  succeHs.  He  desired  to 
inaugurata  the  reign  of  industry  and  tbo  practice  of 
louial  virtue,  and  he  believed  be  bad  discovered  the 
t  of  abolishing  evU. 
For  a  long  time  bis  plans  were  fiuoeessful;  but 
*ben  be  touched  upon  the  higher  development  of  his 
lieories, — when  be  had  aroused  the  bopes,  not  of  cre- 
~  ~  Is,  but  of  bard,  shrewd  men  of  the  world, 
cho  spared  neither  their  money  nor  their  influence, 
irho  gave  him  sympathy  and  wished  him  success, — then 
trhen,  for  the  first  time,  Owen  found  himself  untram- 
nelled  and  master  of  the  situation,  he  failed,  failed 
minioosly  and  completely.  No  •■  banquet-ball  de- 
I  Kanetagh  or  Vauxhall  seen  by  daylight,  on 
lie  morning  of  the  auction,  eouM  be  more  dreary  than 
^^.  !  Bspeot  of  the  new  Social  JliUennium,  under  (be 
Wnkniptcy  of  its  funds,  the  wrangling  of  its  disciples, 
Bid  the  dilapidation  of  its  'Halls  of  Science,' 

If  by   any   possibility  Owen's    sebemea  J 
ener&tioQ  of  society  could  have  succeed^  ' 
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M'e  Wci)  more  dismal  ihati 

[  does  nol  live  lir  bread  alime,'   nnil  Mr-  Owcd's  Dotion 

I  of  the  JlUleuuium  was  foud  und  wurk :    be  wonld  have 

t  Mott^    out    tUe    religious    iufitinct,    the    deepest    and 

slrongesi  hunger  of  the  i^nul  of  mui.     He  would  have 

given   edncaliuD,    iodeed,    to    all;    but    for   reli^on    he 

I  gate  Fat&liam,  sud  for  all  failh  the  worship  of  cireum- 

nsitoes.    'I  possess.'  said  be,  in  the  Xew  Moral  WoHd, 

'tbe  knowledge  which,  if  acted  upon,  will  nuiDufacture 

I  chkTSCtera    fur    anperior   to    auy   iuditidual    yet    bom.' 

I  To  destroy  all    i^nse  of  freedom   and  individuality,    ta 

I  nuumfoclnre    character,    and    to    make    meu    a^    mueh 

I  ftllke  in  condition,  iu  dress,  in  opinion,  in  i|uality,  wu 

I  hb   ideal    of  iwrfectiuu,    and    genius    put    him    out, — 

I  dure  was  no   rule  or   proriston   for    it   in    hiii    earthly 

I  Piradise,^ — and    after    this    life    be    only    imagined    an 

p  eienial  and  nainle^  sleep.  >  , 
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Whitlino'b  book  ha^  one  unqaestioDable 
Pvantage,  wMch  tie  does  not  omit  to  urge.  It  it 
r monograph.  No  other  English  work  has  made  a  special 
I  theme  of  the  Burgher  City.  While  the  other  capitalB 
I  of  Germany — Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Cologne,  Frank- 
I  fort,  Mnnich,  and  minor  cities — have  been  fully  ob- 
I  Berved  and  described,  Nuremberg  has  been  strangely 
I  paflsed  by.  Three  fouiths  of  the  works  of  tourists  in 
tiDrope,  do  not  mention  It  at  all;  and  in  the  notices 
I  of  the  remaining  fourth  it  ia  dismissed  with  mere  hasty 
1  aoolamations  of  surprise  at  such  an  odd  relic  of  m^r 
Idisaval  time.  English  ti-avellers  do  not  'discourse*  about 
they  only  'look  and  pass.'  "We  have  not  been  able 
tto  find  that  Nuremberg  ha&  been  the  subject  of  any 
■periodiaal  article,  long  or  short,  grave  or  gay,  historic  or 

■  artiatio,  in  England  or  America.  Longfellow's  ballad** 
tliae  really  told  more  about  it  to  the  reading  public 
Mthan  any  book  or  sketch.      The   twenty-sis    stanzas  of 

■  that  exquisite  poem  contain  its  moat  important  history, 
I  its  most  characteristic  peouliarities. 

•  Pictures  of  Nuremberg,  and  Rambles  in  the  Hiltn   and 
VaBeys  of  FTanconia.   Bv  H.  I.  Whitling.   London. 

•  [The  Reader,  perhaps,  will  be  pleased  to  look  tov  Uivi^teV 
WW's  Wiwe»t6erjj  subjoined  bs  an  appendix  to  tt\v 
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Mr.  Wliitliug  is  paiDtuHy  eeo&ilile  of  liis  i 
To  remove  from  Eogland  tlie  shiuue  of  oniittmg  i 
celebmte  thai  Continental  wwn,  which  is  ihe  most 
lltoroughly  English  in  its  spirit  and  hlslorj', — Birming- 
ham  and  York  and  Chester  in  one, — he  has  given  us 
tfuB  reuord  of  a  year's  residence.  We  propose  to  men- 
^Q  some  uf  the  thin^  most  remarkable  in  the  position, 
inflnenoe,  and  history  of  this  singular  town,  as  Mr. 
WliitHiig  calls  it,  'the  centre  of  German  commerce, 
Uie  nursery  of  German  poetry,  the  cradle  of  German 
Wt,  and  the  home  of  German  freedom.' 

We  share  Mr.  Wbitling's  amazement  that  any  one, 
with  u  map  of  Ktuupc  in  his  hand,  sliould  fail  to  pass 
through  Nuremberg  in  making  the  tour  of  the  Continent, 
the  very  centre  of  the  region,  wliich  travellers 
explore.  It  is  equidistuut  from  the  Mediterraneau  and 
the  North  Seas,  from  the  £ultic  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
most  direct  route  fivm  Vienna  to  London,  from  Venice 
lo  Hamburg,  from  Berlin  tu  Milan,  will  ytum  through  H, 
It  lies  on  what  would  seem  to  be  the  track  of  travel 
from  every  quarter.  It  is  on  the  watershed  of  Central- 
ly a  few  miles  from  its  walls  are  streoniB 
irhioh  feed  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe,  while  a  tributaiy 
■of  the  llhino  runs  through  the  city.  This  central 
position  gave  to  Nuremberg  great  advantage  in  the  days 
■wkta  foreign  commerce  was  unknown,  and  when  the 
louree  of  nations  was  over  the  land  rather  than 
the  sea.     Here  was  the  halting-place  of  the  cara- 

, Here   was    the    mart,   where    the   East   and    the 

l7«Ht,    the  North    and    the    South,    the   Slave    and   the 
the  Bune  and  the  Italian,  met  half-way,  exchanged 
ids,  and  left  their  money.     For  many  ceutunes, 
.iituation,    Nuremberg   was    able    to  dictate 


hi  traffic  of  £uFO|ie.  Its  merchaDts  were  print 
beyond  those  of  any  other  city.  No  other  capital 
1  position  CQmparable  to  this  for  secoriug  n  moDO 
I  the  dietributioD  of  merchandise^  and  the  industry 
'ho  civilized  world  was  brought  to  its  focus  withia 
posttiUated  enclosare.  It  was  an  uufortanat^  day 
ifnrembeTg,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  found  a  new  o( 
■ray  to  IndiiL,  und  emancipated  the  border  oationB 
the  tribute  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
1  this  fioe  position  lost  it^  former  advantage, 
seaports    supplanted   the    inland    city,    and  Nureml 

"le  centre  only  of  au  inland  traffic  mstead  of 
the  wide  iutemationul  barter  which  it  had  controlled. 
This  loBS  of  economical  advantage  cannot,  however, 
llestroy  the  beauty  of  Naremberg's  position.  If  it  lack 
;he  r<Kiiantic  grace  of  the  Italian  and  Tyrolese  cities, 
/  has  a  grace  of  its  owu  hardly  less  attractive.  It 
\  the  monotony  of  that  great  Bavarian  plain  by 
B  grouping  of  tDwere  oil  the  more  picturesque  that  the 
rarrouuding  scenery  is  so  quiet.  Not  every  visitor 
1  separate  the  hills  on  which  the  city  is  built,  or 
discover  that  they  are  precisely  twelve — the  patriarchal 
^d  apostolic  number,  the  proper  number  for  a  city 
irbicb  Christians  and  Jews  have  built,  and  which  has 
no  Pfl^an  history.  Picturesque  as  it  is  when  you  look 
t^on  it  from  the  outside,  it  is  stUl  more  so  when  you 
a  ID  the  streets.  No  walled  city  has  so  many  towers. 
&s  the  story  runs  that  the  churches  in  Eome  correspond 
with  the  days  of  the  calendar  year,  so  the  authentic 
UUe  of  the  towers  in  the  outer  wall  at  Nuremberg  gives 
exxody  three  hundred  and  sixty  five,  a  fact  which  po- 
y^HlAT  superstition  has  not  neglected-  Some  of  tl 
X:  so  masked   by  the   walls  as 
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Ui  ordinUT  inBpeotion,  which  in  probably  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Whitling  sees  only  oae  hundred  Bud  ten  n- 
mainiog.  These,  however,  are  enough  to  give  it  the 
oiipearaDoe  of  it  gigaDtic  fortress;  und  io  the  outline 
and  general  aspect  of  the  exterior,  it  has  a  strikiiig 
roBOniblanoe  to  modem  Jenualeni.  The  stations  of  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  which  the  pious  Martin  Ket*el  set  t^^ 
on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  had 
B  fitnesfl  of  which  he  was  probably  unconsoioua,  a«g- 
geBting  a  ttite  for  Calvary  more  probable  than  the 
tegcudary  site^  uud  his  own  house,  still  standing  ueoi 
thti  northwest  angle  of  the  city  wall,  recalls  by  its  name 
(PilatusluLUs)  the  Judgment  Hall  of  the  Saviour.  If 
there  are  do  atones  in  the  wall  of  Nuremberg  as  huge 
U  those  which  remain  from  the  walls  of  SolomoD  and 
Herod,  the  architecture  of  both  wall  and  towers  U 
more  elegant  than  the  ugliness  which  the  Saracens  have 
imposed  upon  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  David, 
IThe  moat,  spanned  by  its  drawbridge,  is  still  wide  and 
deep;  the  entrance  ia  beneath  an  archway;  each  comer 
hu  a  stately  gate;  and  the  Spiltler  Thor,  with  its 
quint  aurrnundings,  seems  a  restoration  of  the  lower 
it  HippioUH  and  the  Jaffa  Oato  on  the  side  of  Zloii, 
The  area  which  the  walls  of  Nuremberg  enclose,  about 
Hhree  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  is  nearly  a 
[third  larger  than  that  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  immediate  surroundings  of  Nuremberg  are  not 
lolate,  like  those  of  Mount  Zion.  The  forest  has 
place  to  human  encroachments,  and  little  villages 
their  odd  old  castles,  tend  to  the  landscape  an 
of  life  and  comfort.  There  are  gardens  which  better 
:  Tiame,  than  the  King's  Garden  in  the  valley 
Im::    and    the    ^Gottesacker'    of   St.    John, 
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history  of  centuries  ia  written  ou  three 
I  monuments,  is  a  more  cheerful  graveyard  than 
>  valley  of  Uihon,  with  its  shapeless  Bepulchral  piles, 
remberg  ia  an  old  city,  and  hua  Burrived  its  renown; 
it  has  nothing  gloomy  or  forbidding  in  its  aspect. 
hM,  externally,  the  air  of  a  realized  prosperity,  of 
ilace  whero  the  people  haTe  enough  to  live  upon 
a  the  accumulation  of  the  past,  and  can  afford  to 
modem  Insnriea  in  their  surplus  of  heritage, — 
3h  an  air  as  have  the  old  towns  on  the  New  England 
ist,  from  which  commerce  may  have  departed,  but 
which    character,    respectability,    and    contentment 

This  appearance  of  comfort  ia  confirmed  by  the 
r  aspect  of  the  city.  Everything  here  looks  old 
I  venerable;  yet  it  is  age  in  excellent  preservation, 
1  no  sign  of  decrepitude.  The  houses  aie  not  black 
1  accumulated  smoke  and  dust  like  those  of  Edin- 
■gh  nor  do  they  lean  and  totter  like  those  of  Am- 
rdam.  If  the  gables,  and  turreta,  and  curious  mould- 
>w  the  wear  of  time,  the  neat  doorways,  freah 
ind  masaiveness  uf  structure  give  an  idea  of  a. 
ir  which  has  not  wasted.  The  houses  stand  in  solid 
Bses;  yet  they  are  not  huddled  together,  as  in  the 
nob  towns,  nor  is  their  individuality  lost,  as  in 
Iglish  towns,  by  long  uniform  lines.  Every  houseJ 
I  ite  independent  character,  its  own  private  shapftS 
ornament,  while  their  close  union  gives  to  all  1 
ength  and  dignity.  Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow 
>agh  to  satisfy  the  extreme  of  antiquarian  fanaticism  i 
leie  are  wide  enough  for  the  French  Emperor's 
,  of  beauty;  and  together,  they  have 
Ongh  for  delightful  perplexity.    You  may  \wa 


for  n  iiunrter  of  nti  liuur,  but  you  souu  come  en%  ^MP 
ti  bruad  Bfiuare,  Kuurdcd  by  a  Btat«ly  choroh,  where  you 
oan  again  tiike  bcariiiga  ami  discover  youF  place..  The 
iinpre.iKlrtii  uf  tlie  streets  uf  Nuremberg  ia  that  of 
ebeerful  obnt-urity,  ui"  orderly  disorder,  and  of  youthftil 
sgo.  The  visilflr  does  not  sue  thy  ruin  of  nn  anoiont 
tfiWD  cm  whiuli  he  niriy  Hen  ti  mentally  meditate,  bat  b 
rKtb«T  himself  carried  back  to  live  in  a  new  town  of 
tiw  Middlu  Age,  to  see  the  life  nhioh  he  hae  read  of, 
not  merely  t«  explore  in  its  decaying  relics. 

The  river,   which  divides  the  city  into  two  oeitriy 

«qtukl  portions,  ia  nttlicr  n  useful  than  a  mighty  stream. 

It  LnoreuseK,    nevertheless,    the    picturestjucness    of  the 

iaterior  outline,    and   f\iniisheH   ploaaant    truditiotis   of 

dwigcr  and   heroism  to  the  Htore  of  local    tales; — ^bow 

thi  floods  liitvo  risen  by  night  and  surprised  inoantlotu 

sleepera  who   have   ventured    bi  dwell    so   close  to  tlie 

mm,  and  how  the  drowning  have  been  resouod,    llnlikt 

t^   Seine,    however,    the    Pegnita    baa    no    ftirae   of 

jndoides,  and  ita  garniture  of  bath-bouses  has  nut  tb&t 

dnftdfu)   ornament  of  a  Morgue,     Life   in   so  plcaeanl 

l^bt  Nuremberg  that  no  one  wants  to  leave  it  before  tht 

|f',dui6  and,  except  for  ooeasional  deaths  by  accident,  tbt 

■  lawoDer's  office  is  atinoHt  a  sinecure.    Indeed  it  is  tlW 

HMWt  of  the  inhabitants,   that  in  their  city  more  than' 

■^.Any  other  in  Europe  men  can  live  out  their  natural 

l^fe.     The  cholera  goes  round  Nuremberg,  but  will  not 

H^Ur.    CoDHumption  haa  no  chance  in  that  clear,  freelr 

|nr   and    this   city  of  the    twelve    hills    is    tu  Genuanf 

Bmitt  Northampton  is  eaid  to  be  to  Mo&saohnsetts.     Tb»  ' 

^Bpral    influences  are  m    favorable  to    good   spirits   and 

p  the  influences  of  climate  aie  to  good  appetite 

The    medical   profession  in  Nuremberg 


^ioti. 
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y  ot  leiaiire.    Excitetneiita  are  so  few  and  mild, 
9  of  cleanliness  so  ab\indaut,  (for  there  are  foun- 
I  in  eveiy  sciuare,  aqucdueis  that  are  uuf'ailiag,  and 
r  which  is  not  only  the  '  paradise  of  ducks,'  but 
nthers  in  numerable,)  and  the  intelleetual  and  osthel 
s  of  the  people  so  copioas,  that  sickneBB  in  bw 
city  is  antecedently  improbable. 

Though  the  river  dividea  the  city  into  rival  halves, 
is  not  a  barrier  to  intereourse,  or  a  sign  of  hostility. 


1  Hpanned   from 
)Uid  the  islands  are 

largest  and  moe 
Ualto  of  Nuremberg, 
Venice, — ^you  see,  n< 
mildings,    but 


Ja  I 


)  west  by  aumerons  bridges, 
ground.    Ab  you  stand  on 
central    of  these    bridges, — -the 
id  a  close  copy  of  the  Rialto  of 
luly  in  the  style  of  overhanging 
ft-agmeDts    which    float    on   the 
nrfaoe  of  the  water,   and  make  more    turbid  its  never 
ispareut  flow,  the  sign  of  Nuremberg's  present  wealth 
I   past   enterprise.     '■  The    cunning  hand,'    which    ao-    , 
ording   to   the    distioh,    'goes    through    every  land,'   i&_ 
t  of  the  Burgher  City.     Industry  and"  inventioiJIB 
fit  deeds  of  blood,    are  the    sources  of  its    thrift  aaffl 

Skilled  labor,  so  far  from  being  disgracefnl, ' 
I  here  the  patent  of  honour.  From  the  very  first,  it 
I  been  the  distinotion  of  this  city  t4i  anticipate  the 
nts  of  civilisation,  and  to  supply  those  luxuries  which, 
Dce  used,  become  needs  of  common  life,  Augsburg  may 
imiBh  the  pomp,  and  Ulm  the  money,  but  Nuremberg — 
irons  the  couplet — fumiahea  the  'wit"  for  the  world*). 
le  catalogue  of  the  various  crafts  would  be  a  long  one; 
T  is  it  easy  to  assign  their  reax>ectiTe  grades  of  honor. 

»)  "Tenediger  Macht,  Augal  ui^er  Pintbt 
Kftmberger  Witz.  ^traihurger  Tea  1  utz 
Lnd  Clmer  Geld  —  legieren  (lit  \\e\V 
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One  family;  can  cinuu  that  its  onoest^rr  set  i 
paper-mill  in  GenusDj  on  the  ItftnkB  of  the  PegoiW, 
fifty  feara  before  Faust  itDd  Gutlenberg  completed  their 
inventioD.  Another  cau  derive  lu  pedigree  from  Erasmus 
Ebner,  who  finished  the  work  of  Tubslkuiii,  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  betlcr  brass  than  the  coin  of  tho  Ro- 
nutDB.  If  Nuremberg  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
inventing  pasteboard  cards,  it  certainly  could  improve 
upon  that  Oriental  gift  to  Eurojie,  and  the  gambling 
counts  of  Germany  could  depend  on  the  burghera  of 
this  moral  city  to  supply  them  with  a  better  ortide 
than  Kaiser  Rudolph  used  when  he  sanctioned  the  In- 
dian game  aa  a  lawful  amuaemeut.  There  is  a  pre- 
Jodioe  still  in  Germany  in  favor  of  Nuremberg  woollen 
cloths, — a  prejudice  which  has  laaled  for  four  ceoturies. 
Considerable  fortunea  have  been  made  ia  ihe  manufac- 
ture of  lead- pencil  a'.  There  is  in  fact  hardly  auy 
bntnob  of  work  in  metal,  wood,  wool,  or  rags,  wbidi 
has  not  been  pursued  with  success  in  this  iudustriouB 
city.  The'  discovered  soimct  of  Gaspar  Viscontt  hSB 
taken  from  Peter  Hele,  that  'deserving  youth'  of 
Nuremberg,  the  credit,  which  ho  so  long  retained,  of 
being  the  inventor  of  the  wat-oh,  and  transferred  it  to 
a  young  Florentine,  Lorenzo  a  Vulparia;  hut  the  ftune 
of  the  'Nuremberg  eggs,'  the  small  round  clocks^ 
vltich  could  go  without  weight  or  striking,  and  be 
owned  in  the  boaom,  has  not  been  eclipsed  even  by 
tile  nicer  mechanism  of  Geneva.  If  Rudolph,  the  in- 
Tentcr  of  wire-pulling  in  1360,  18  no  longer  to  be 
t^arded  as  a  real  personage,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
life  very  necessary  branch  of  industry  owes  its  jwr- 
feotaon  to  Nuremberg  artisaua,  and  that  the  patent 
irUch  smjccasive  Emperors   continued  to  the  family  of 
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[Frederic  Held,  earned  for  that  race  a.  more  substantial 
and  merited  forttme  tiiim  is  OHually  secored 
wire-pnlling  with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  nowhere 
s  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  taken  more  beautiful 
finish,  and  more  graceful  shape,  than  in  the  vases  and 
pitchers  which  illustrate  the  skill  of  Nuremberg  crafts- 
■t  which  Hirschvogel  brought  back  from 
Italy  to  hia  native  city. 

Undoubtedly  the  Nurembergers  claim  many  invent- 
■Ons  which  do  not  of  right  belong  to  ihem,  each  as 
£he  process  of  casting  cannon,  and  the  invention  of 
gan-locks.  Bnt  making  abatement  for  their  exti'a- 
Tagaoce  of  claim,  enough  remains  to  justify  their 
^asrivalled  eminence  in  works  of  practical  art  and  skill. 
i  of  the  churches  are  proof  that  Nurem- 
j  once  something  more  than  a  toy-shop,  which 
3  its  stigma  to-day.  The  windows  of  the  church  of 
3t.  Lawrence,  painted  four  centuries  ago,  testify,  by 
their  estraordinary  freshnesH  of  color  and  delicacy  of 
shading,  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  not  less  than 
J  their  annorio!  bearings  to  the  pride  of  the  donors. 
rhis  art  of  working  in  and  upon  glass  has  been  carried 
)  great  perfection  in  Nuremberg.  When  the  medieval 
rt  seemed  to  be  lost,  it  was  a  citizen  of  this  city. 
Prank,  that  revived  it;  and,  at  the  present  day,  the 
feeiory  of  glass  coloring  and  casting  is  one  of  the 
etuiosities  there.  If  the  Jews  of  the  city  get  their 
jving  by  exporting  lacquered  mirrors,  on  which  the 
^*"  of  metal  is  as  thin  as  the  glass  is  coarse  and 
brittle,  there  are  those  still  who  can  show  how  to  fix 
!  forms  of  saints  and  prophets  on  this  tranapaien* 
,  and  to  imitate  the  works  of  the  old  mafltei 
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The    ^blue'    of    Nuremberg    in    an     cclebraud    is  -Hu- 
'poipla'  of  Tyre. 

Tha  curiosities  in  woud  and  atoue  iu  wUieb  Nurem- 
berg abounds,  are  au  equat  tribute  to  ihu  skill  of  its 
workera.  Tbe  Praicslant  citizens  have  aiatil  regard 
for  good  St,  Sebald,  and  very  moderate  fnilli  in  his 
miraolus.  They  never  solicit  his  int^rcusBioQ.  But 
they  have  u  profound  sense  of  the  ingenuity  and  labor 
expended  iti  the  construction  of  his  tomb,  and  point 
out  with  prido  the  delicacy  of  Peter  Visohera  car- 
rXDg  in  marble,  though  they  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  pious  zeal.  The  conaeorated  wafer  haa  been  t«- 
Jeutod  from  the  shrine  of  Bt.  Luwreucc,  and  most  who 
fVequeut  this  oathodra!  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
form  of  the  Lord's  incarnation;  yet  the  wonderful  pix 
of  Adam  Krafft — ^tbat  stately  flower  of  atone  blos- 
soming with  all  the  forms  of  the  Saviour's  I'assion — 
kept  with  religious  care,  though  it  holds  no  longer 
(is  sacred  emblem-  The  absence  here  of  an  ioo- 
BOoIoeiu  which  has  destroyed  the  oruajuentt^  of  th« 
ohnrches  in  Holland  and  England,  is  due  quite  as 
Btuoh  U>  this  iirido  of  artiaaoship  an  to  any  reveiesce 
,ibr  symbols.  Every  one  who  visits  Nuremberg  must 
l3>B  Borprised  to  find  that  the  most  zealous  Protestau^nt 
iHBts  with  the  preservation  of  all  the  old  Calholie 
, — drosses  on  the  altars,  carvings  ou  the  walla, 
pictures  of  false  miraoles;~aud  not 
that  these  signs  havo  been  preserved  in  x3w 
but  that  they  are  repaired  as  they  decay,  and 
new  ones,  of  a  similar  kind,  have  been  added, 
the  clotures  which  had  been  placed  in  the  galley 
^ Eh>y^^^have  been,  within  a  few  years,  sent  ba^ 
which    they    were    taken.     It  is  a 
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fiict,  tliat,  while  Catholic  sovereigns  in  Catholio 
iiftve  spoiled  the  ohurcheB  of  works  of  art  tu  fill 
tiiai  private  galieriea,  the  bnrghers  of  an  ultra-Prot«- 
gtant  city  have  reversed  that  process^  and  restored  to 
(be  churches  the  iiictures  they  had  lost.  The  most 
Bemarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  the  restoration  of 
he  pendent  sculpture  of  Veil  Stoss,  which  had  for 
hree  ceaturiea  hung  fVoni  the  roof  of  the  choir  of 
It.  Iiawrenoe,  directly  over  the  high  altar.  The  device 
n  ^Tiia  carving  I'e presented,  in  what  was  little  better 
ban  grotesque  blasphemj',  the  form  of  Gud  the  Father, 
the  Angel  saluting  the  Mother  uf  God,  and  her  seven 
re.  In  the  year  1817  this  elaborate  piece  of  car- 
g  fell,  and  was  su  far  ruined  that  the  ecandol  of 
profane  a  syiubol  might  have  been  fairly  banished 
the  place,  where  it  shoidd  not  have  offended 
le  eyes  of  rational  worshippers.  But  attaohmeQt  to 
this  work  of  art  aud  to  the  memory  of  its  author 
too  strong  to  allow  the  interference  of  Protestant 
deling.  The  town  architect  was  employed  to  repair 
Uie  &acture  and  restore  the  figures^  ajid  it  was  hung 
its  foi-mer  place.  Local  pride  dictated  a 
estoration  which  religious  feeling  would  have  for- 
nddeo.  Such  works  of  art  in  a  Catholic  church 
roold  be  constantly  used  aa  illustrations  of  faith  and 
if  religious  lessons;  but  in  the  churches  of  Nuremberg 
h«r  use  is  wholly  secular.  The  sermons  make  no 
Unsion  to  them.  Their  workmanship,  and  not  their 
Uliiuent,  holds  the  regard  of  the  people;  and  the 
bonis  of  Sabbath  worship  are  as  inoougruous  """^ 
he    splendor    of   the   temple    as    a    High   Papalj 

the    bare    walls    of  a  Scotch    i 
'^e   witnessed    once    in    ihia    church   ■ 
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performed  beneath  tWa  very  oun-ing  of  the  Virgin 
the  Deity,  a  mftrriuge  service,  which  was  as  sim])le, 
affeoiioti)Lie,  and  free  from  fonnaliiy  aa  such  a  service 
would  be  in  one  of  our  own  country  cottageM. 

The  pride  of  the  burghers  in  their  achievementA 
of  industry  and  skill  may  he  seen  not  only  in  the 
omiuuEnt!*  of  their  churehea,  an  oarefiilly  preserved, 
but  in  the  amiorial  devices  which  the  leading  fuuilics 
80  conspicuously  display.  The  atistoeraoy  of  Nurem- 
berg, unlike  the  uristflcracies  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
has  by  no  means  died  out.  The  chief  men  of  the 
oity  are  lineal  heirs  to  the  fortunes  and  the  fame  of 
tlie  masfei-workera  of  the  (Middle  Age,  and  a  fair 
ptopnrtion  of  the  palaces  belong  to  and  are  occupied 
hy  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  built  them-  In 
most  instances,  the  trade  of  the  founder  is  no  longer 
ocmtinned  by  his  successors^  yet  the  escutcheon  scnlp- 
tnred  on  the  outer  and  the  inner  wall,  Bt«mped  upon 
the  porcelain,  and  repeated  in  every  form,  perpetuates 
tllfi  lost  calling.  The  opulent  aristocrat  is  not  ashamed 
to  own,  and  to. have  every  one  see,  that  hia  aooeator 
TTM  a  smith,  a  cobbler,  or  a  tinker,  but  would  rather 
exlubit  the  proof  that  in  these  callinga  skill  and  thrift 
may  make  an  acknowledged  gentleman.  No  craft  which 
WtereUes  the  brain  with  the  hand  is  deemed  plebeian 
lu^.  He  only  is  poor  in  lineage  whose  coat  of 
lUms,  showing  no  sign  of  work '  done,  must  borrow 
lAme  emblem  of  heathen  mythology.  The  monuments 
ifii  the  Cemetery  of  St  John  remarkable  ia  so 
Slay  wa>s  are  especially  remarkable  in  this  that 
'4Ih9  contam  in  their  anuonal  devices  a  hist  rj  of  the 
Ubnr  :(  1  I,  I)  of  the  citj  ftr  six  centuries  One 
ic   than  the  names    and   dates   of  in- 
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Hvefi,— -may  Bee  that  which  exercised  the 
iJiought  of  the  people,  directed  their  energies,  and 
.ve  to  the  city  importance  and  power. 
No  'Old  Mortitlily'  is  needed  at  Nuremberg,  to 
Ceep  this  chorchyard  in  repair.  The  most  ancient 
liles  there  are  as  strong  as  the  most  recent,  and  the 
tnes  of  their  carving  and  casting  are  as  freah.  The 
Bme  feeling  which  keepa  the  relics  of  superstition  in 
he  churches  brings  flowers  to  the  graves  of  the  long- 
niried  craftsmen.  Nor  are  these  wreaths  limited  to 
he  more  famous  graTca.  We  might  expect  that  Hans 
lachs  and  Albert  DUrer  would  be  so  remembered;  but 
re  find  that  obscure  names  also  receiye  the  same 
ribote.  Aa  we  were  loitering  one  afternoon  in  that 
irave^ard,  listening  to  the  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
i  the  touch  of  an  almost  inspired  organist  sent  them 
Itieamine  ant  from  the  receases  of  the  old  Grothic 
£ureh  upon  the  soft  air  of  autumn, — u  fit  requiem 
r  the  genevationa  there  laid, — we  noticed  a  gentle- 
in  who  had  apparently  come  with  his  little  daughter 
pay  his  tribute  of  grief  for  some  recent  loss.  The 
thild  bore  wreaths  in  her  hand.  One  of  these  she 
eft  on  the  tomb  where  they  stood  for  a  time  and 
rept  together;  the  other  she  oari'ied  to  a  tomb  of 
me  distance.  When  the  pair  had  left  the  cemetery, 
!  examined  the  monuments  to  see  if  we  could  trace 
'  connection  between  than;  but  the  names  of  neither 
rere  given,  and  only  a  date  of  three  centuries  back, 
rith  the  emblems  subjoined,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  more  ancient  monument  was  that  of  the  founder 
it  the  house  whose  descendant  had  come  thei-e  to 
Inborden  his  sorrow.  Nothing  in  Pfere  la  Chaise  ( 
low    such    persistent  reverence   for   humble   aid 
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What  tbu  FrouchiuaQ  w"Uld  forgot  anil  obllt«mta^^|{B 
German  burgher  kesps  «iid  lovee  to  remember. 

'Dm  urL  uf  Nurembmg  U  not  irbully  luecbaaioai. 
The  very  meoiion  of  the  city  calls  up  at  once  the 
name  of  that  great  geuius,  the  '-Evaogelist  of  Art,' 
till!  mure  thuu  i-iva!  of  Bouvenut^  Celihii,  whose 
k  mastery  ia  Gc^rmaiiy  is  at  uodiaputod  as  that  of 
[  Rubeos  in  the  Luw-Coan trios,  or  Kaphael  in  Italy,  or 
[  Mnfillt)  iu  Spain.  Albrecht  DUrer  maybe  leas  than 
i  the  boa*tling  epitaijh  on  his  tombstone  claims.  We 
L;iiMy  doubt  bis  right  to  be  called  'buu  of  the  artiata, 
r-<-^iuteT,  engraver,  sculptor,  without  exumplo.'  But 
F.iit  Qermauy  he  was  without  equal  for  the  variety  and 
|;«keellonce  of  his  artistic  gifts.  It  Is  to  be  regretted 
■  ifluit  iJm  masterpiece!!  of  one  vrhcise  name  in  aucb  a 
L  treasure  iihould  be  mo  suanly  in  his  native  city.  Dttrer, 
LiFlietier  a  painter,  sculptor,  or  engraver,  cannot  be 
I  '^yrociatud  by  what  the  Nuremberg  gaJIerieK  show  of 
IjjUa  wurlcii.  Wu  muitt  seek  these  in  the  larger  galleriM 
lof' Dresden  aud  Muuioh.  Many  of  the  pictures  which 
Hmr  bin  Dume  arc  the  work  of  later  artists,  who  stu:- 
Hb^  iu  hia  scbdol  and  caught  his  manner.  This  is 
■Bsoially  true  ol'  the  pictures  of  Sehftuffolin,  whidi 
^Bjft  many  of  them  marked  with  the  monogram  of 
^^^nL  and  sold  as  genuine  works.  DUrcr's  master, 
^^^Hkel  Wohlgemuth,  was  an  artist  aud  engraver 
^^^^^  high  merit,  and  the  euthuaiasm  wliicb  he 
^^^^B6d  to  this  favorite  pupil  was  transmitted  by  the 
^^^^nn  turn  to  a  numerous  school.  The  house  which 
^^^^B  occupied,  religiously  preserved,  is  still  the  pro- 
^^^^■Af  a  society  of  artists. 

^^^Baugh  Nuremberg  has  lost  many  of  the  best  pio- 
^^^^M^^^HAt  masters,    aud  has    even   in   its  small 
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large  proportioD  of  works  tif  foreign  immtera, 
■et  no  city  oi'  its  size  in  Earitpe,  no  the  wLole, 
ieher  in  the  remains  of  art  in  various  form!*.  Sculp- 
especially,  are  profiiaely  abandant, 
elloDB  delicacy.  The  Schone  Bruunen,  which  ati 
lose  to  the  principal  market-place,  has  an  artistic 
le  quite  equal  lo  its  coDvenience,  and  ia  incomparsl 
lore  cnriouH  and  elaborate  than  the  fountains 
jfe  so  conspicuoua  in  the  squares  of  Rome.  The  taste 
f  its  singular  eclecticism  of  subject  is  'luestlonahle, 
flwever  it  may  show  a  broad  toleration,  Woses  and 
Prophets  occupy  positions  in  the  higher  niches, 
rhile  in  the  lower,  (o  fill  out  the  nine  vac&DOLCs  iii 
sixteen  compartments,  three  triads  of  historic 
gnres  have  been  added  to  the  seven  B  lectors  im- 
Wtially  divided  between  Pugan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
wroas.  Hector,  Alesander,  and  Caesar  are  mut^  Ly 
HuhnB,  David,  and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  and  by  Clovi|. 
^larlemagne,  and  the  valiant  Godfrey  of  Boullon. 
.  pity  that  such  a  spectacle  of  brethren 
lonid  not  have  taught  the  burghers  better  pi 
tleration.  The  Jews  have  fared  hard  at  the 
f  their  brother  craftsmen.  They  wore  expelled 
te  fifteenth  century;  and  it  is  only  a  few  years 
ley  have  been  allowed  to  return  U>  the  city  and  pi 
le  in  quiet  their  callings.  This  perseoutiou,  unrelent- 
\g  through  many  ages,  was  instigated,  we  may  think, 
aite  OS  mnch  by  jealousy  of  their  rivaliy  as  merchants 
id  artisans,  as  by  religious  antipathy. 

The  beautiful  Franenkirehe    is   one   of  tht-  m^jsi. 
Ighly  decorated  of  the  churches.     Its   portal; 
rterioT  gather  many  of  the  finest  works 
■tista.      Adam    Krafft    has    equalled 
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carvinga  in  the  church  of  St.  Lavirenoe;  Wohlgwairi  _ 
has  painted  the  altar.  Yet  the  love  of  art  will  nirt 
induce  the  Protestant  in  Nuremberg  to  enter  a  cburoli 
where  the  old  idolatry  Ja  u  living  thing, — where  he 
seea  it,  not  merely  carved  and  painted  in  wood  and 
stoue,  but  in  the  form  of  kuocling  men  and  women, 
and  in  the  pageant  of  the  masB.  There  is  a  stinging 
and  oontemptuouB  emphasiH  in  the  Latherau's  tune,  when 
ho  answers,  as  you  ask  to  he  directed  to  the  Frauen- 
kirohe,  ^'Ach  ao!  Sie  meiuen  die  Katholiache  Kirohe!" 

The  somewhat  singular  architectural  deniignation  of 
the  ^GotUio  Athens"  was  formerly  assumed  by  Nurem- 

'.  Nowhere  in  Europe  can  the  Guthio  architects 
as  applied  to  palaces,  houses  and  shops,  be  so 
well  studied.  The  King  of  Bavaria  guards  by  statute 
what  the  pride  of  the  people  upholds;  and  if  a  house 
be  torn  down  or  fall  down,  it  must  he  restored  in 
its  former  style.  Not  only  the  form,  hut  the  details 
of  ornament  and  color,  must  be  carefully  imitated. 
The  style  is  fixed,  and  must  not  be  disturbed,  though 
the  houses  of  nil  other  cities  in  the  realm  should 
become  modern.  Munich  may  copy  the  palaces  of 
Florence  and  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican;  but  Nurem- 
berg must  confine  itaelf  to  gables,  crockets,  steep  roofs, 
and  clustering  columns.  The  Gothic  of  Nuremberg  is 
not,  nevertheless,  uniform.  One  can  study  the  progrefls 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed  arch;  from  the  tower 
to  the  spire;  from  the  frowning,  heavy,  castellated  mass, 
to  the  light  and  sparkling  spring  of  fountain  or  foliage. 
The  history  of  Gothic  art  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  is  hewn  and  chiselled  on  these  solid  walla,  gates, 
aod  doorways.  It  is  singular  that  the  chief  exception 
to     this    remark    should    be    in    the    principal    public 
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'  the  Rathhaus, — the  municipal  hali.  This'" 
E  pile,  witli  its  three  cupolas  and  its  Tuscan  facade, 
Bontrasted  with  the  opposite  charch  of  St,  Sebald, 
nables  one  to  see  the  enpeiioi'ity  of  the  Gothic  etjle 
}  ^ving  the  imijressioii  at  once  uf  height,  lightnca 
&d  solemnity.  The  stone  of  the  Council -House  s 
)  have  caught  the  dai'kne^s  without  tho  dignity  o 
eighboriug  church,  and  the  atatuea,  allegorical  i 
ifltorieal,  over  the  Doric  portals  suffer  a  sad  eclipB^ 
iezander  and  Ciesai'  here  have  not  the  cheerfulnes 
f  die    figures  on    the    'Beautiful  Fountain,'   and   it  i 

Elonlt  to  detect  in  the   gloom  of  such  a  shadow  the 
^_^  per    lineaments    of    'Truth'    and    'Justice'    in    the 
I  which  represent  those    (lualities.     The   erection 
f  tluB  building,  in  its  Renaissance  atjie,  is  one  of  the'f 
Jw  mistakes  made  by  an  architect  of  Nuremberg. 

The  mention    of  this  Ruthhaus    Icadu  tis  ti 
ifa  remains  of  barbarity  aad  cruelty  which  are 
long  with  the  monuments  of  industry,  as  curiosities  0 
1  Burgbcr  City.    It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  \ 
rio    penalties    of  the    Middle  Age    should   be    bette? 
;tuBtra,ted  to  us  in  the  dungeons  of  republics  than  i 

3  eaetles  of  robber  lords.    The  strong-holds  along  the 
Uune  and  Danube  show  no  engines  of  cruelty  so  dreadful 
i  those  which  are  seen  in  the  'Leads'  of  Venice  and 
be  Torture  Chamber  of  Nuremberg.     Many  instrifcj 
tienta  of  torture   have   been    removed.     Thumb-acrewff^ 
uUeys,  and  moveable  accessories  to  torment,  a 
OBBible,  have  been  destroyed.    The  famous  iron  Virginia 

mbraee  was  so  fatal,    has    been    transp 
Austria.     But  tbe  rack    and  the   dungeons,    the   hooksn 
ti  the  wall,  the  place  where  the  scribe  sat  who  recorded 
Hie    sufferer's    confession,    the    whole    diaposU' 
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method  of  the  secret  tribuual,  the  darknefis,  tfie'l 
and  the  despair,  still  sUy  in  these  frightriil  vaiUta, 
!  than  in  the  Schlose  of  Buden-Bcuten.  where 
ihey  diride  with  the  gaming  htiosea  and  the  'drink- 
halls'  the  interest  ol'  that  fashionable  resort.  NuTOin- 
berg,  tike  Borne,  has  its  uataoombB;  but  thoae  were  not 
)  save  the  persecuted  from  their  enemiefl  and  to 
protect  Christian  a)tars,  but  to  secure  the  rulers  agaimt 
tliti  jieuple,  and  to  favor  the  abusos  of  a  civil  inqnui- 
tion.  An  obligarchy  will  always  be  more  severe  in  its 
rale,  and  more  apprehensive  of  datiger,  thati  a  monotohf 
a  republio^  and  Ntircmberg,  thnugh  nominally  a  free 
eity,  was  yet,  for  more  than  four  centuries,  one  of  tbe 
Btriotest  ulif^archies  in  Europe.  The  people  wore  de- 
oeivod  by  the  Hhow  ol'  privileges,  and  in  seeming  to 
exercise  their  rights  as  citizeuB  really  obeyed  ike  will 
of  K  few  leading  families.  The  ol^ciiils  were  t«oIa  of 
tlkesc  dominant  houaeH,  and  wei'e  held  in  cheek  by  a 
Donataot  espionage.  So  long  as  Nuremberg  continued 
to  flourish,  to  monopoliiie  the  trade  of  Central  Europe, 
ud  10  mnmtain  its  social  and  industrial  supremacy, 
tjie  citizens  were  content  with  this  countertelt  of  de- 
mocratic methods.  But  when  the  influence  of  the  dtjjr 
declined,  then  the  real  spirit  of  democracy  began  to 
r  itself,  and  the  old  aristocracy  were  compelled  to 
pve  the  reality,  instead  of  the  semblance,  of  popular 
rights.  This,  among  many  instances,  confutes  tbsb 
J  pretentious  fallacy,  that  material  prosperity  is  necesesry 
to  sustain  the  free  spirit  of  a  people.  Too  much  pros* 
k  {verity,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  hnne  of  a  republic, 
litiaking  wider  distinctions  of  class,  warranting  arbitrtHT 
mptions,  and  nourishing  ser^'ility.  Misfortune  levds 
ials  to  men  their  rights,  , 
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B addition  to  the  monameats  of  he  republican 
nd  its  artatocratie  aeverity,  Nuremberg  has 
DQunients  of  geuuiue  monarchy.  !Ever  since  ibi  (bunda- 
la,  it  has  been  a  royal  residence.  Odo  of  the  bcaC- 
eswred  Castles  in  Germany  crowns  Its  highest  hill, 
i  Msx  or  Ludwig,  on  occasion,  may  survey  the  Valley 
the  Pegniti  from  the  soma  tower  where  Conrad,  in 
>  eleventh  century,  could  defy  the  rebeilious  barons, 
le  old  linden  of  the  cattle  yai'd  has  shaded  more 
owned  heads,  past^ing  in  and  out  beneath  its  branches, 
1  any  tree  in  the  world.  BarharuMsa  girded  himself 
e  for  the  Huly  Wars;  Sigiamund  set  out  thence 
t  Jiia  journey  to  Constance,  where  he  was  to  blush 
~  s;  aad  Charles,  lord  of  thi'ee  Kingdoms, 
there  when  he  returned  froni  destroying  the 
J  of  the  free  cities  of  Flanders.  Thirty  emperors 
Blvely  dwelt  in  this  castle,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
The  remnants  of  the  old  pile^ — ^ita  towers,  round, 
i  and  five-angled,  with  their  figures  of  idols,  the 
i  ohapel,  above  and  below,  with  the  carvings  in 
lief  of  Pharaoh,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Saints,  the 
iraoe  of  the  'Freiung,"  the  bastions  added  from  the 
ana  of  Albert  Dfirer — are  a  not  unpleasant  intermpt- 
B  of  the  impression  of  traffic  cleaving  to  the  streets 
id  warehousea  which  this  pile  overlooks.  This  ira- 
1  castle  has  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  castle 
»  the  Burgraves,  which  was  at  once  demo- 
ihed  when  it  came  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the 

Nwemberg  has  .never  witnessed  with  pies 
ese  royal  residences,  and  baa  eudui'ed  but  '  " 

e  supervision    of   foreign    powers;    ant 
'  t  fitted  uj)   for  the   chance  visits 
hen  it  shall  please  them  to  come  "    ~ 
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of  the  buildings  within  the   enohmuro 
more  satisfaRUiry  nnd  characteristic  ends. 

I  mueeuui  of  curiosities,  of  old  aniior,  trinkets,  and 
QurvingB ;  in  another,  are  tlio  auuaal  esiibitions  of  the 
attisls"  school:  and  the  rooms  near  Nero's  Tower  are 
t&lccD  as  storcliouHCH  fur  the  public  ^ajn.  That  wluch 
WBfl  once  the  synibol  of  fear  and  oijpreaaion  to  the 
liQOpIe,  is  now  its  sTmbol  of  Bcoority.  When  spocula- 
tion  or  scarcity  raises  the  priee  of  bread  above  JtS 
,  i»ropor  level,  the  town  graaaries  ai'fi  opened,  the  market 
In  supplied,  and  a  reduction  of  price  follows.  The 
oitixens  now  take  tribute  from  the  castle  where  they 
wore  imoe  acouhtomed  to  pay  tribute. 

Nitrcmberg  has  its  tradition  of  battle  and  militAiy 
glory.  Its  industrious  citizens,  averse  as  they  have 
Itlways  been  U<  the  waHte  and  discomfort  of  war,  have 
borne  their  full  part  in  the  fraternal  strifes  which  have 
devastated  the  German  laud.  From  the  workshops  came 
forth,  not  only  the  weapons  of  war, — pikes,  and  gtiiu, 

.  oauooQ,— but  men  who  knew  how  to  use  them. 
The  stuiJy  mechanics  were  escellent  stuff  for  an  in- 
Ttuoiblu  soldiery,  and  no  men-at-arms  were  more  prized 
in  the  imperial  bauds.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  on  as  imperial  ti-oops;  and  in  the  religioua 
Contest  of  the  Beventeonth  century  they  allowed  their 
Lutheran  faith  to  ally  them  to  the  Swedisli  king,  and 
were  found  in  arms  against  the  general  of  the  Ksiser. 
Fi'oin  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  one  may  overlook  the 
I  ground  where  for  three    mopths  Walleiist«in   remained 

his  vast  camp  inactive    hoping   to    starve    into    sur- 

der   the    city   which    he    dared    not   storm.     If    the 
rrwrd  of  this    siege   has    a   loss    tragical    ending    than 
.'    I'll  n.li    and   Flemish  sieges,    its    consequeuoe* 


t  hue  disastrous, 
OB.     StAn'atiou  had  more  than  det^imaied  the  peopld 
)  rioheat  families  were  rained  by  their  s 
e  BBtisfaction  of  having  defied  sucoeasfully  tli«  greats 

f  his  age  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  It 
gacy  of  debt  which    this  heroic   obatinucy  left. 
U1  of  this  kind  waa  enough,  and  the  prudent  mei 
'  that  dreadful  siege  has  restrained  the  biirghers 

ite  acquaintance  with  gubsequent  military 
ovements.  Their  single  battle-field  holds  a  sufficiency 
this  kind  of  gloiy.  The  camp  of  Wallcnstein  is 
r  one  of  the  chief  pleasure  resorts  of  the  city;  and 
1  pleasant  summer  afternoons  families  go  out  together 
the  rained  '■' Alte  Veste,"  and,  with  tlie  aocom- 
miment  of  pipes,  beer,  and  peaceful  music,  fathei 
,  out  to  the  children  the  spot  where  Gustavi] 
idolpbuB  made  his  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Austiiaj 
trenchments,  and  the  atone  on  which  the  Duke  i 
tiedland  was  wont  to  dine. 

Earlier  martial  exploits  of  the  Nurembergers 
;  by  the  '  Meistersingers."  The  mention  oi  this  claa 
B  ue  to  remurk  upon  the  literary  and  poetic  ti 
^  which  this  city  of  oraftamen  is  so  proud.  The  city 
brary,  in  the  old  Dominican  Convent,  has  gathered  the 
iQuBcripts  and  books  of  several  mouastle  institutions 
i  numbers  now  more  than  fifty  thousand  volumea 
ew  collections  of  its  size  in  the  world 
^oAbls.     There  are  treatises  in  nearly  all  the  Orient^ 

,  from  Palestine  to  China;    a  Hebrew  C 

s  Old  Testament,   in  sevcu  folio  volumes,  nearly  s 

lutorieB  old,  the  famous  'Machaor''  Manuscript  of  131 

I  which  a  damning  history  of  the  cruelties  prae^ 

pon  the  Jews  by  the  Christiaus  might  be  ^ntw 
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wliieb    the  Jews  have  in  yain  sought  to  i  

tifiU  cdiljons  of  Homer,  Boccaccio,  and  the'  woiis 
of  the  German  Reformers, — to  oue  of  whom,  iudeed, 
the  collection  owes  its  otigiu;  hiit  more  precious  thaa 
all  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  burghers  Is  a  manuscript  of 
Hans  Sachs,  the  'cobbler  hard."  Sachs  is  the  com- 
panion of  Diirer  in  the  popnjar  reTerence.  The  respect 
for  his  name  is  hardly  less  than  that  which  Englishmen 
have  for  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  or  Scotchmen  for 
that  of  Burns.  His  house  and  his  tomb  are  marked 
OH  shrines;  and  though  his  verses  are  far  from  devout, 
Xad  his  character  was  not  in  all  respects  saintly,  he 
receives  from  his  townsmen  a  more  genuine  worship 
than  either  St.  Lawrence  or  St.  Sebald.  Only  Lope 
de  Vega  has  surpassed  him  in  afftuence  of  composition. 
When  in  his  seventy-third  year  he  set  himself  to  number 
his  various  works,  he  found,  in  thirty-four  volumes 
written  with  his  own  hand,  six  thousand  one  hnndred 
and  eighty-one  separate  pieces,  short  and  long — come- 
diea  and  tragedies,  songs  af  love  and  battle,  of  craft  and 
fable,  even  psalms  not  wanting  in  the  oolleotion.  Tiaa 
amazing  mass  might  seem  to  suffice  for  a  single  1if%^ 
but  the  nine  subsequent  years  eonsiderably  increased  Jt^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  chief  of  the  'Meistersingere'  | 
produced  more  songs  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.. 
The  proverbs  and  songs  of  King  Solomon,  that  paragon 
of  the  Hebrew  history,  number  less  than  the  songs  of 
this  cobbler  of  the  sisteeat-h  eentury.  The  actual  worth 
of  Sachs's  verses  is  greatly  disproportioned  to  their 
amount  and  bulk.  Their  humour  is  unquestiouablo, 
and  their  satire  is  keen.  Yet  the  praise  of  Guethe 
cannot  rescue  them  from  the  neglect  in  which  such 
coarse    and    gross    effusions    deserve  to    remain.     Sachs 
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.  called  the  Germau  Chaucer;  but  thai.  • 
iBon  fits  far  more  justly  to  Walter  voa  der  Vogel- 
•weide,  who  thiee  centuries  earlier  veas  wont  to  visit 
his  old  Unvn  of  Nuremherf,  and  to  sing  to  the  lords 
ladies  iu  itg  castle.  Sachs  i^  rather  a  Geriuau 
tabfilais,  with  loss  of  ivit  and  geuiug,  but  more  music, 
though  Mr.  Lougfellow  hua   told  how  this  laureate  of 

!  geatle  eraft, 
Wisest  of  the  twelve  wise  masters,  in  huge  folios  sang  and 

laughed,' 
B  has  Dol  ventured,  in  his  coUeution.  of  German  poetry, 
I  tranHlate  any  specimens  irom  the  laureate's  verse. 
^ackernagel,  iu  his  Kirchcolicd,  publishod  as  late  as 
[SSI,  has  included  the  iisalms  and  spiritual  mugs  of 
HIS  Saohs,  yet  we  doubt  if  those  sacred  verses  will 
lold  the  place  in  Nuremberg  homes  aud  Nuremberg 
vli^UB  meetiDgs  which  the  vcrees  of  Dr.  Watts  hold 
n  the  churches  and  homes  of  New-Englaud. 

Hans  Sachs  was  oaly  the  most  embeut  of  a  du- 
n^voa  frateriiity.  His  craft  became  a  guild,  was 
SgDlated  by  statute,  Its  number  of  members  limited, 
Diuuher  of  stanaas  in  each  poem  fixed,  and  the 
BDe«  cared  for  even  to  their  length  and  the  character 
r  their  words.  The  'Tabulatur"  gives  the  mles  and 
i  prescribed  for  his  trade.  The  sign  of  the  order 
a  silver  chain  with  a  badge  representing  King 
d  and  his  harp,  and  from  any  calling  one  who 
I  compose  a  suitable  soug  might  become  a  member- 
Fob,  the  barber,  wax  a  companion  to  Hans 
,  the  cobbler,  and.  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Whit- 
'sbaved  and  sung.'  Wagenseil,  in  his  Cnmmeittafio 
■  Civili'i''  Xi-riml'ergensi,  has  given  a  [" 
IDt  of  these  ' Meistereingers:" 
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t«mtic  descriplioD   of  their  entt,  \e   in   the  tio^ 
PtuchniaDD,    the    cobbler  uf  Gucrlitz,    wbo    learned  hm 

an  direully  from  the  renowned  master.  Natemberg  bos 
no  vroae  writer  of  equal  reputation  with  Sachs,  aoaa 
wboHe  name  has  more  than  a  local  aud  provincial  fame. 
If  Albert,  Dllrer  hua  not  been  ao  eminent  oh  an  artiat^ 
be  would  be  better  known  as  a  writer.  His  work  on 
^Hniuan  Proport.ioiis'  haa  a  high  value. 

In  no  city  of  Germany  is  more  attention  paid  to 
education,  and  nowhere  are  readinfi  clubs  more  comiuoa, 
Nuremberg  has  no  university,  yet  ita  ayatetn  of  schoola 
ia  moat  thorough  and  admirable.  From  the  elementary 
Bohoola  to  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, all  the  branches  of  a  complete  education  are  pro- 
vided for.  This  lost  inBtitution,  numbering  in  its  four 
departmeuts  more  than  a  thousand  pupils,  offers  audi 
isstruutiou  as  is  given  in  the  highest  professional  and 
floientific  scbooU  of  America,  and  at  such  rat«s  as  to 
bring  the  highest  education  within  reach  of  uU  but  the 
poorest  classes.  The  classics  and  foreign  languages,  the 
principles  of  drawing,  engineering,  practical  mechanics, 
practical  agriculture,  practical  chemistry,  are  made  the 
Aemes  of  precept  and  drill,  and  the  whole  bearing  of 
this  higher  teaching  is  utilitarian  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  matter-of-fact  Englishman.  The  Germans  are 
stigmatized  as  a  race  of  theorists  and  dreamers,  and 
even  Mr.  WhitJing  cannot  conscientiously  advise  an 
Bnglisli  father  to  send  his  Ron  to  the  land  where  there 
is  so  much  fantastic  speculation,  and  so  much  free- 
ttdnking  on  sacred  tbemea.  Nuremberg,  however,  is 
t'orm  iin  osceptiou,  and  the  influences 
there  neutralize  the  influence  of  rationalism 
In    Nuremberg,    as    in    our    American 
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,  the  prevailing  idea  is  that  education  is  but  4 
^ping-sume  to  wealth  und  a  preparation  for  busioesfl 
3ie  burgher  will  collect  a  library  us  he  ie  able, 
tea  not  care  to  have  j-ou  mistuke  him  for  a  scholai 
%eie  is  in  Nuremberg  no  proper  lit-erary  a 
i  there  is  no  aristocracy  of  title  or  military  honoi 
LuceeCry,  wealth,  and  talent  are  the  groundi^  t 
Utinction. 

This  subordination  of  intellectual  atiainments  to 
laterial  gains  is  aided  in  Nuremberg  by  the  estra- 
idiuary  public  prudence  in  regard  to  the  means  of 
iealth  and  security.  Rigid  statutes  regulate  all  braucbea 
f  trade  which  arc  lilcely,  when  neglected,  to  create  a 
oisance.  PreTentive  municipal  laws  so  order  the  traifie 
f  the  breweries,  the  wineshops  and  the  places  of  public 
that  drunkenness  in  the  city  is  hardly  pos' 
Ible,  The  national  beverage  is  enjoyed,  but  is  nol, 
I  in  Munich,  abused.  A  single  can  of  beer  satisfies 
ie  burgher  for  bia  evening  refreshment,  and  there  are 
o  snob  tales  of  miraculous  powers  of  suction  as  make 
\e  staple  of  conversation  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
%e  people,  as  a  whole,  are  temperate  enough  to  satisfy 
U  but  the  extreme  demand  of  our  American  workers 
a  tibe  cause,  and  use  the  flow  of  their  aqueducts  more 
i«e3y  tbau  any  fermented  product.  The  mass  want 
jjChing  stronger  than  water:  and  no  proverb  ts  more 
opular  than  that  which  their  city  doubly  illustrates; 
^^asser  ist  das  atiirkate  Getriink,  es  treibt  Mflhlen.' 
■  Whitiing,  indeed,  favors  us  with  a  description  of 
{nremberg  pimch,  and  gives  a  minute  receipt  for  the 
mposition  oi'  this  moat  delicious  of  mixtures;  but  he 
racterizes   it   as    agreeable,   mild, 

tnd   allows  that  no  '■headache  ia  i 
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of  the  bowl,'  iir  mrhc-r  of  tho  leaiiut,- 
sTiape  of  ihc  Nurumberg  jiuuch-bowl.  The  punob  IB 
made  of  oranges,  gopar,  nnd  old  Frcnuli  wine,  without 
Ibiuijiis,  rum,  ur  bnuidj'. 

We  have  already  luentiioDod  the  romarkablo  cleaoiun 
of  this  old  city.  Even  ihn  npcii-air  markets  arc  eon- 
pulouHly  ueat,  and  the  ^TriJdel-Markt,'  the  tlag  Pair, 
if  less  amiuiiig  ihari  thai  of  Glasgow,  has  less  to  oSiona 
the  nostrils.  The  Tuwu  Council  is  voiy  jc&loiui  in 
uiytliiug  which  uDdaiiKers  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
city,  whothoT  lire  or  water,  dust  or  corruption.  A<)uo- 
duets  wash  the  streets,  and  maohines  tire  iu  reodinesM 
to  send  atrouiua,  in  ea»c  of  necessity,  oven  to  the  higUuat 
gables.  So  early  na  the  yeur  1544  thoro  were  printod 
regulations  eonceriiing  the  esliuKuiahing  of  fires,  aod 
half  u  eeutury  ago  the  fire-insurance  oapitiil  amountad 
to  twenty  thj'ee  aud  a  half  milliona  of  florins,  nr  nan\y 
ten  miliioDs  of  Aniericuu  dollars.  Ajssociatioaa  far 
guarding  uguiust  inundation  have  prerentod  at  Nurtnb- 
berg  Buoh  logs  as  the  French  cities  have  met  from  this 
eauee.  In  lawH  concerniug  deaths  and  burial?,  this  otty 
gave  the  examiik  whtub  the  larger  cities  have  slowly 
and  recently  adopted.  Wlien  the  crypts  of  ohnrobas 
wore  sepulchres  aU_  Dver  Europe,  Nuremberg  had  tlf 
extra-muru!  eneloHurea.  The  Churchyard  of  St.  John, 
half  a,  mile  beyond  the  walls,  bears  the  date  of  I4ST; 
the  Churchyard  of  St.  Roch,  that  of  151 H.  Nobody  is 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  walls,  whether  of  rich 
or  poor; — nf  prince  or  beggar,  we  might  say,  were  it 
not  that  both  these  classes  are  unknown  in  Nuremberg. 
FrecautioQH,  too,  are  taken  to  prevent  premature  burii^ 
and  the  ctistom  of  watching  a  corpse  for  two  or  three 
days  is  not  a  superstition,  bul  a  wise  sanitary  leeulation. 
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^romen  have  this  ta:^k   assigned   them,    mi' 
iaty  to  see  that  tlie  body  shall  neither  be  buried 
on  nor  too  late,  to  look  closely  for  signs  of  life 
T  signs  of  decomposition.     Sinae   i77S  there  I 
n  the  oity  ti  Louse  of  resuscitation  for  those  wiofl 
a  taken  up  for  dead.    If  Nuremberg  is  less  remai'kabl^ 
1  some  other  cities  for  its  alniBhuuHes   and  its  1 
I    there    are   so    few    to    nse   si 


t  more  than  anything;  else  do  the  ample 
jf  reasonable  recreation  secure  health  and  good  digestloid 
citiaena  of  Nuremberg.  The  universal  dinnetaB 
mpliment — '■WUnschc  Einen  wohl  zu  spoisen' — finds  i 
lot  only  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ti&B 
food,  but  in  the  variety  of  sober  amusements.  SteadyJ 
Inn'kers  and  hard  workers  iin  the  Nui'smberg  artisans-! 
^,  none  know  better  how  to  take  their  ease,  and  toj 
profit  by  their  play.  Sunday  bvin^  to  them^, 
Ibatt  catholic  neighbors,  a  sonson  of  enjoyment  ae  vdM 
■eof  worship.  If  the  music  at  the  places  of  roBOit  i 
iot  of  the  best  quality,  and  has  less  of  e~ 
I  the   performances  of  Berlin 

'  rate,  better  than  the  popular  music  of  England 
i  America.  The  theatre  satisfies  even  the  fastidious 
I  of  one  accustomed  to  the  play-houses  of  London 
1  Paris,  and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  its  per 
re  finished  at  an  early  hour,  rarely  lustiu( 
loh  beyond  uioe  o'clock,  and  also  that  ladies  cat 
Efely  attend  without  an  escort  of  the  other  ses. 
I^ple  are  too  economical  in  their  tastes  to  ^raste  n 

iges,    and  almot^t  all,   high  and  low,    go  c 
i  to    the    places    of  amusement.     The    stuff  of  thsi 
ky-cltithing    is    not,    to  be    i^ure,    very    coftl\^'.  \ji^ 
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the  oolorB  arc  bright  enough  to  supply  the  lack 
Nowhere  do  the  maidens   affect  more  show  of 
niid    luore    brilliancy  oi'  bonnets    and    uitiScial 
Air.  Wbitling   ougallantly   hiDt«    that    the    bonnetR' 
more  comely  than  the  faces  ivhioh  they  adoru, 

Tlio  moral  standard  of  trading  and  manufacturing 
towns  on  the  coutinent  of  Europe  is  not,  in  geneiil, 
very  high;  but  Nuremberg  bus  a  reputation  for  goo4 
niortilfl  •juite  other  than  that  of  towns  of  its  clui. 
The  characteristic  vices  of  Vouioe  and  Yicona  an 
hare  almost  unknown,  unless  we  except  the  cust«m  df 
nsking  foreiguern  a  double  price  for  every  article  whidl 
they  wish  to  buy.  The  tricks  of  trade  fiouri!ih  as  weU 
under  Gothic  gables  as  under  Italian  arcades,  and  a 
testy  Englishman,  beguiled  into  the  purchase,  nt  m 
exorbitant  rate,  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel  gimcr&iAe, 
will  probably  go  awny  cursing  these  shopkeepers  aa  ■ 
tribe  of  s harpers.  But  residence  among  them  mil 
mitigate  this  judgment,  and  show  that  the  people  on 
to  the  full  as  honest  as  the  tradesmen  of  Londoik 
Manners  are  less  polished  than  in  the  best  society  uf 
Munich;  but  one  does  not  see  in  Nuremberg,  what 
may  bo  soon  in  other  cities,  a  cigar  in  the  mouth  of 
a  woman.  An  ingrained  decency  keeps  the  moral  Uiae- 
gf  the  Burgher  City  up  to  a  respectable  level;  and  if 
the  habits  of  the  small  tradesmen  are,  in  some  resp«ets^ 
those  of  the  Connecticut  iiedlar,  a  sense  of  propriety 
hinders  the  use  of  the  Frankfort  proverb, — "I!li[i. 
KrHroer,  der  nicht  Mausdreck  fUr  Pfeffer  auf'schwatM* 
kana,  hat  sein  Handwerk  nioht  gelernt." 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  reli^oaa 
feeling  of  Nuremberg  is  intensely  Protestant.  Scar- 
cely any    of  the    descendants    of  the    ancient    burghoi 


are    fouod    within    the    Catholic    eommv 

I  although,  at  the  last  census,    the  adlierenta  of  tb 

1  Church  uuniberBd   more   than    five    thousand,- 

full  tenth  of  the  population,- — thia  Church  is  wholly 

thont  civil  or  social  influeuce.     It  is  harely  tolerat*^ 

those   who    are    new-comers   within    the  gal 

serve    as    the    hewers    of    wood    and    drawers    i 
sr.    Most  reiuotaatly.  too,  have  the  burghers  yielded 
the    spirit    of  concession   in   admitting  Jews  withi 
1  walla.     Nothing  hut  the  rivalry  ot  the  neighhori: 
y  of  Fllrth,  which  Israelite  industry  haa  bnilt,  conljl 
!    them    to    this    tardy  justice.     Like    the    Scotch, 
all    their    Inve    of    thrift    and    their    mercantilo 
rewdness,    the    people    of  Nuremberg   are    pnasionate 
'  their  religions  antipathies,    and   stubbornly   constunt 
thdr  religious  prejudices.     Unlike  the  Scotch,  how- 
,  they  are  not  given  to  theological  discussions,  and 
not  bring  questions  of  dogma  or  church  government 
)  their  recreations.     Their  fanaticism,  though  ro 
not    easily    aroused,    nor   are    they    given    to    i 
iimting.      Their    speculation     on    religious    topics 
Iterfioial    rather    than   acute.     Heine,    in    one 
eisebilder,'  curiously  fancies  the  fat  citiBen  of  Nureni 
rg,  his  white  cap  on  his  head,  and  hia  white  clay  pipe 
his  mouth,  seated  before  his  door  on  a  warm  summed 
ening,    and  thinking    at  his   ease   what  a  nice  thin^ 

an    eternity    as    this    would    be,     inventing 
(mortality  and  a  heaven  of  this  calm,  vegetative  sc 
"  *  quiet  religious   muaing    suits    the    convenience    i 
!  good  burgher  better  than  any  wrangling.     He  holdM 
in,   but  does  not   care   to    defend   it  by  I 
to   bring  it   into    controversy.     'Two   hara 


aes 
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BWiies  nevBr  iinud  well,'   h  his  proi'eBaiot 
''Zwoi  hai'te  Steine  luaME^n  nicht  Teine." 

The  registers  nf  Niiroitiborp  show  some  vtiwifl 
IfASHage  of  puiiular  fiuiutloisin ;  and  the  rectirtts  uf  i 
quilff  reoeoi  ti'ialg  will  fairly  match,  for  blind  injiutm 
and  Uigiitry,  the  witchcraft  cuubob  of  the  si:veDtoeiitll 
oetiiury  in  Old  uiid  New  Kiiglttnd.  \\'hether  the  peuiik 
are  captivated  by  the  aoductivs  eloquence  of  the  i 
reouiil  form  of  pseudo-Hpirit  intfiraourse,  we  luive  nst 
beard;  but  we  tihuuld  iiresume  that  iho  rappere  vnM 
find  I'cndy  wclcoino  in  a  city  bo  fond  of  gossip  about 
mysteries.  The  latest  lieru  of  the  city  of  Albert  Durer 
and  HaiiH  Sachs  is  a  buiui;  whose  mystery  reniuins  iiUDt 

t  will  probably  forever  romalD,  unsolved.  Sucll  I 
slary  as  thnt  of  Cuspar  Hnuser  is  a  ti-eaisure  id  ■ 
dull  uiaimfactnriii^  tuwu ;  It  gives  the  people  somethbig 
(0  fall  hack  upou.  This  poor  victim  of  unaatiiral  oou' 
finement,  in  the  curious  physiological  niid  psychologiQiI 
study  which  Mb  case  haii  offered  to  the  leiu'tied  of 
Europe,  has  glorified  the  city  whore  for  some  yeal» 
his  name  and  history  were  the  daily  theme 
versatioii,  and  the  children  stopped  to  look 
passed  ia  tiie  sti-eets.  It  wa«  a  swere  blow  to  Kuififflr 
berg  that  the  poor  boy  should  be  mui'dered  in  such  * ' 
barbai*ouB  way,  and  in  such  an  inferior  town  as  Auspaobi 
and  mui'dered  juat  at  the  time  when  the  wise  men  of 
the  city  were  hopeful  of  restoring  him  to  full  iotellw- 
tual  Btrcnglh,  and  of  penetrating  the  secret  of  Ht 
birth.  No  mystery  of  this  century  has  excited  nion 
curioBity  und  more  various  interest  than  this  of  tlie  dnrnb 
foundling  of  Nuremberg,  the  atiocesaor  to  the  Maa  Ibi 
the    Iron    Mask.      Stout    octavos    by 

.    by    the    huiidjed,    ivere    issued    in   various 


to  show  how  he  i 


mi   how 


■elaboiuted   theories 
lerent  espreaaiona.     Couasellor  Merker  undertook  t 
iw  that  he   was  probably  an  impostor, — perhtips  i 
et    difScuIt   hyjiochesis   in  such  a  case;    Feuerbncb, 
Schmidt,  and  Frey  wrote  at  length  in  defence 
his    genuineness;    Fuhnnann    exposed    the    intri^es 
his  ghoBtly  watehcrs  and  prieatly  coufessora;    SeilfS 
lerstook   to  prove   tliat    he   was  the  rightftil  heir  t 
1  throne  of  Baden ;    Singer   wrote    a   minute   hiatoq^ 
all  his  doings    from    his    ^beginning'   to   his    graved 
I  Lord   Stanhope,    whose    interest   in   the    case   hod 
de  him  Caspar's  patron,  published,  after  the  murder, 
own    impressions   and   notes    of  interviews.     It   is 
that  any  denial   should  have   arisen   coneemiiy 
10   well    attested ;    yet,    as    the   argument   ^ 
my    even   of  the  Nurembergers   who   had  seen  an|j 
own  and  talked  with  Caspar  were  cajoled  into  doubt 
5    their   memories  and  the  evidence  of  theu' 
It  it  was  a   cause   of  sincere  regret  to  all   that  thj 
I  John's  Churchyard  at  Anspach  should  contain  tht 
itapb    which    ought    to    belong    to     the    St.    Johu'si 
mrohyard    at    Nuremberg,— 'jlcnignm    aui    tem}>or%gm 
natimta»,   ncmdta  ■morx.' 
But  these  rambling  and  fragmentary  sketches   1 
fn  already  extended,    we    fear,    beyond    the   patienw 
otir  readers.     We   have   refrained   from   speculation 
icerning  the  name   and   origin    of  the    city,    . 
Btion  to  the  rival  sovereignties  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
1  have  aimed  only  to  bring  out  some   of  the    more 
nacteristie  features  of  past  and  present  life  in   the 
lee   whose   manners    are    to-day    more   primitive  ihan 
yae  of  any  other  German  city,   and  whose  \\\6t<n'3  "i 


^w 


write,   man  Uub  fo«r  enarrir- 

of  NarcutMfs  wm  beoer  Ind^i 

ibi  civluB  Kiles  tBieiui»  refibBs  .u..,^-.    k^. 

•gn^o  8coIi»«B    rafw    quM    BmiHwia*    . 

dn*  baldure.'     AmI  eettainif  the  heir  to  ths  i 

tliroue  of  the  StQ«ri&,    if  is  ku  joonMtjiitgB  lie  I    

chftiice  to  cUin  ih«  bospiufitj  of  the  oM  NoriMi 
town,  would  find  (here  to-ias  Bore  comforubte  lodging 
than  in  the  p»lace9  of  his  kBcMtnre  at  Kdinburgh  at 
Soooe.  if  there  be  anj  riif  in  £aro|>e  wiiicb  cm 
justly  oliutn  hononr  fhun  hm  of  Ssxoq  litiMge, — uu 
who  rejoices  io 

■Thp  nobLlitT  (if  kLor.  Ihr  loeg  [fdigrce  of  toil,'— 
it  is  tliia.  Longer  than  anj  wthcr  it  has  maiDtuosd 
!u  f^^eedolo.  Mure  si«adtlf  thau  aiiy  other  it  hll 
preBerved  itn  ]iul>Itc  i^uiiuinii.  raiue,  and  \-ittnc,  i 
has  retained  thut  nhirh  wa£  gooil  of  ii^  former  liA.< 
And  \t6  mctaanai^  of  the  |ia*t  b«aiT  prot>heeies  of  tit* 
future;  they  sj-iiiln<li«  that  nnii.n  of  utility  with  beaol;, 
of  labor  with  freedom,  whieb  the  civilisation  of  |^' 
nineteeutl)  ccniitr)-  seeks  and  longs  to  reproduce.  [&> 
the  City  Library,  amons  other  cariosities  is  the  gIstM 
constructed  by  Johannes  Schoner  in  the  year  trhflf 
Iiuther  burned  the  Pope's  bull  at  Wittenberg,  wE' 
Magell&D  found  a  way  (hrough  the  southern  i  '  " 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Sea.  On  that  globe  tb0 
lUB   of  Fanaoia    apijeais    divided,    niih    ; 

marked  from  oeean  to  ocean,    predicting  tbni 

which    modem    science    is  now  beodiiVi 

lergies  to    fulfil,    in   the   interest   of  profitaldf 

and  of  Christian   eivilizalion.     Such   a  i  " 

eecms  to    show  ihc  old  towo  going  befoiVi  I 


NUREMBEao.  ■     3'Tfm 

well  as  preparing  the  way  for,  our  age  of  conquest  in 
ibio  torc^  of  nature,  aad  to  warrant  the  adoption  fur 
his  native  city  of  the  word  on  tlie  great  artist's  toiub- 
etoae, — 'Bmigravit;'  and,  with  wider  appreeiation  of 
'le  charm  and  glory  of  thia  slirine  of  mediieval  art 
lay  an  American  use  the  fragment  of  a  song  of 
ehenckendorf's  which  Mr.  Whitling  prefixes  to  his 
dtuue:  — 

'Wenn  Einer  Deutachland  kennen 

Ujid  Deutschland  iieben  soil, 
Wird  man  ihm  Numberg-  nenncn, 

Der  edien  Kiinste  voll; 

Dieh,  nimmarmeh]'  veraltet, 

Du  treue,  fleisa'ge  Stadt, 

Wo  Diirer's  Kraft  gewaltet 

IJnd  Sachs  gesungen  liat.' 


•NUREMBERG. 


i 


the  valley  of  ilie  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow- 
ise  the  blae  Frauconian  mountaini,  Nuremberg,  the  ancipnt, 


iwn  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art 
.   like  the   rooki  that 


lemoriea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whan  the  Emperors,   rough 

I  and  bold, 

^  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying.  cen^.\iTiea  o\4-. 


i 


And  tbj  brnve  and  thrifty  burgbew  lioasli'd,  in  thejr  uiieoulh 

rhyme. 
That  their  gwiit  impprial  city  stretched  its  hard  llirongli 

every  clime. 


On  the  square  the  ori«1  window,  w^erl?  in  old  heroic  difi 
Sat  the  puBl  Meluhior  singing  Kaiser  Ma:[iinilian's  jjratsp. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of  Art: 
Fountains  wrought  with  vicheet  sculjtlure  Btanding  in  ihe 


And  above  cathedral  duurways  sainia  and  bishops  cuved 
By  a  former  age  oommisgioQed  as  apostles  to 

In  the  church  of  anint^dSehald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy^ 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Aimstles  ifiiard  from  age  tQ  j 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  n  pix  of  t 


Hern,  when  Art  was  atill  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent 
Lived  and  labored  Alhrecht  Dtirer,  the  Evangelist  of  An;  J 


F 


SrHEMBEKO. 
lienl  city,  and  the  suiishit 


^Fairer  seems  the  a 

;That  he  once  Las    trod   its   pavemect,   thftt   he   once 
hreathed  ila  air! 


ITbrough  these  streets  so  broad  end  etstely,  these  obscni 

and  distnal  lanes, 
talked  nf  ;orf  the  Mikstersingers,   chanting  rude  poet 

etraiaa. 


I  remote  and  sunteea  Babnrbs,  came 

■Building  nestB  in  Fame's   great   temph 
Bwallowa  bnild. 


they  to  the  friendl 
.   aa   in   spouts  tu 


hammered  to  the  anvi 


Thanking  God,  -whose  houndleaa  wisdom  makes  the  flowew 
of  poesy  bloom 
le  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  looi] 

Sere  Hans  Kachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the  ge 

'Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,    in  huge  folios   s 
and  laughed. 


Sat  bis  honse  ii 


I  nle-house,   with   a  nicely  8 

I    and    his  face  above  t 


^Painted  by   some  humble   artist,   aa  io  Adam  Pi 

;As  the  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,   with  his  great  bea 
white  and  long. 


KrftKXBXRO. 

t  tu);ht  the  nran  mechanic  comes  ti 


Not  thy  ConnciU,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  v 

regard; 
Bat   thy   painler,    Albrechi   Durer,    and   Hans   ! 

cobbler^bard. 

Thm,  0  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  firom  a  region  br  iwn. 
As  be  paced  thy  Btreeia  and  court-yards,  sang  in  lliovgU 
hU  cBretets  lay; 

Gaihering  from  the  [lavement's  creyice,  aa  a  floweret  dt 

tbe  soil. 
The  nobility  of  Ubor,--tbe  long  pedigree  of  toil 


THE  TEUE  STORY  OF  LADY  BYKON'S  LIFE.* 


{Tn£  Editor  oi Macmillan's  Magazine,  in  which  (Sepiember, 
1869)  this  pamplilet  has  flret  "beeD  puhlished,  introdaces  it 
■with  the  following  remarka:— 

Many  readers  of  the  'Diwiy'  of  the  late  Mr.  Orahb 
Sobiiuon  Ttmif  have  ieen  mitch  itmck  by  a  letter  from 
Jjadj/ Byron,  there  printed /or  the  first  time.  The  tone 
of  deep  affection,  and  almost  divine  charity,  in  whioh 
the  speaks  of  her  husband,  must  have  come  toith  statding 
effect  on  those  who  Taiew  Iter  onJ^  through  the  r^pre- 
eentations  of  'Don  Juan,'  and  Mr.  Moore's  'Life  of 
Lord  Byron' 

The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Mm.  Beecher 
Btovse,  on  Lady  Byron's  life  and  relations  to  Lord 
Syron,  is  the  first  complete  and  aathentic  statement  of 
the  vihole  cireutnstances  of  that  disastrous  affair  which 

•  [The  painful  aenBation  cauaei  thronghoat  the  literary 
world  by  Mrs.  Stowe'fl  pretended  revelations,  may  warrant 
the  Editors  of  this  OoUection  to  lay  hefore  the  eyes  of 
Germau  readers  the  whole  of  the,  to  say  the  least,  indiiweet 
and  anfeminine  aocuaation  against  the  memory  of  a  great 
i'oet.  They  beg  to  subjoin  the  declaration,  uiereby  pro- 
voked, of  the  Agents  of  the  late  Lady  Byron,  hoping  it 
may  soon  be  followed  by  s  more  eatisfaotory  disclosure  of 
the  facts,  which,  even  in  the  worst  ease,  cannot  be  more 
hurting  to  the  feelings  of  the  b  urviving  descendants,  thanyaa 
loud  contest  over  the  graves  of  their  uutort,\m*te  wiiicsXM«i\ 
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ST.  ^^^^^^^H 

len  they  can  tw       I 


Ana  been  given  to  the  wodd.  Painful 
ag  are  the  dp.laUi,  the  time  it  came  when  they 
longer  he  concealed.  This  paper  ti,  in  fact,  La^ 
Bj/Tuvtt  mon  statement  iif  the  reamru  which  forced  her 
to  the  separation  tohich  she  so  long  rensted,  umA  on 
which,  out  of  regard  for  her  Aiuhand  and  child,  tht 
via/intained  to  religiouii  a  tilcnoe  up  to  the  day  of  htr 
death.  Evidence  at  once  to  neto  and  to  direct  cannot 
hat  tTMlerially  alter  the  whole  complexion  of  this  nwit 
painfid  question;  and  all  former  judgments,  being  hosed 
on  int^fident  data,  mutt  of  necettUy  be  henc^orward 
invalidated  or  superseded.  A  perusal  of  the  facts  here 
given  for  the  first  time  will  leave  little  doubt  in  the 
reade/i  mind  hulh  that  Lady  B)fron't  separation  «mm 
the  onl^  course  open  to  her,  and  that  the  motives  for 
her  persistent  silence  were  of  the  sa/me  kind  which 
governed  her  long  life  of  active  and  noble  hencjicenee. 
The  intense  faithfidnets  and  love  to  her  husbaml  whieK 
Wrvived  private  wrongs  of  the  devest  kind,  the  con- 
tinued attacks  of  Lord  Byron  himtelf,  ami  a  long  ooune 
of  public  vituperation,  were  only  a  consistent  pari  of 
her  lohole  nature  and  life. 

Towards  so  pure  and  lofty  a  character,  compaS' 
sion  would  lie  out  of  place;  but  justice  may  be 
rendered,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  w 
peculiar^  gratifying  to  the  Editor  of  'MacmiUan'w 
Xagazine'  that  it  should  be  rendered  through  fhvat 
colitmns.'] 


^^^         THK  BtlfOIS-  FAMItT  SSCSiT.  27? 

The  reading  world  haa  latety  been  presented  with 
book,  which  we  are  informed  by  the  trade  sells 
rapid^,  and  ajipoara  t-o  meet  with  universal  favour. 

The  subject  of  the  book  may  be  thus  briefly  atat-ed. 

The  mistreflB  of  Lord  ByroD  comes  before  the  world  for 

the  Bake  of  vindicating  bis  fame  from  slanders  and  aeper* 

'  ins  cast  on  him  by  hia  wife.    The  story  of  the  miatre8§ 

rgui  wife  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  i — 

Lord  Byron,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  repreBented 
as  a  human  being  endowed  with  every  natural  charm, 
^ifl,  and  grace,  who  by  the  one  false  step  of  an  un- 
(uitable  marriage  wrecked  hia  whole  life.  A  narrow- 
minded,  cold-hearted  precision,  without  sufficient  intel- 
lect to  comprehend  his  genius,  or  heart  to  feel  for  his 
temptations,  formed  with  him  oue  of  those  mere  worldly 
marriages,  common  in  high  life,  and  finding  that  she 
could  not  reduce  him  to  the  mathematical  proprieties 
.imd  convontionul  rules  of  her  own  mode  of  life,  sud- 
denly and  without  warning  abandoned  him  in  the  most 
cntel  and  inexplicable  manner. 

It  is  alleged  that  she  parted  from  him  in  apparent 
affection  and  good-humonr,  wrote  him  a  playful,  con- 
fiding letter  upon  the  way,  but,  after  reaching  her 
father's  house,  suddenly  and  without  explanation  an- 
DOonccd  to  him  that  she  would  never  see  him  again; 
that  this  sudden  abandonment  drew  down  upon  him  a 
perfect  storm  of  scandalous  stories,  which  his  wife  never 
contradicted,  never  in  any  way  or  shape  stating  what 
the  exact  reasons  for  her  departure  had  been,  and  thus 
silently  and  quietly  giving  scope  to  all  the  malice  of 
thousands  of  enemies.  The  sensitive  victim  was  actually 
thus  driven  from  England,  his  home  broken  up,  and 
he  doomed  to  be  a  lonely  wanderer  on  forego.  %^ 
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In    Italy^    nnder  bluer  ekiee,    and  among  a  g 
people,    with   lutne   wlerant   niodeit  i 
authorflHH  intimates  that  ho  found  pence  nnd  c 
A  lovely  young  Italian  countcMa  falls  in  love  n 
attd  leaving  all  family  ties  fur  hia  take,  devotes  1 
to  him,  and  in  bliHiiful  retirement  with  her  he  £ 
last  that  domestic  life  fur  which  he  t 

Soothed,  calmed,  and  rofreaheii,  he  writeM  'Don  3 
which  the   world  in  at  thia  late  hour  informed  ^ 
poem  with  a  high  moral  ituriiote,  dcaigned  t 
ileal  illustratiou  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  i 
young  gctitlcmen  io  high  life. 

Undor  the    elevating   iufluence    nf  lore  he  i 
last  to  higher  realuiH  of  moral  excellence,  and  t 
to  devote  the  rost  of  hia  life  to  some  noble  and  1 
purpOHO,  bBoomes   the  miviour  of  Greece,   and  v 
timely,  leaving  a  nation  U)  mourn  hia  lose. 

The  authoresB  dwells  with  a  poouliar  bittemw 
Lady  Byron's   entire   nlenoe   during  uU  thes 
the   most    iiggravated    form   of  peraecutiun   and  i 
She   informs    the    world    that    Lord    Byron 

autobiography  with  the   purpose  of  giving  a  J        , 

ment  of  the  exact  truth  in  the  whole  matter,  and  tbu 
Lady  Byron  bought  up  the  manuscript  of  the  publuhsr, 
and  insitited  on  its  being  destroyed  unread,  thue  ill' 
flexibly,  even  after  death,  depriving  her  huaband  of  hie 
last  oliAnue  of  a  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public. 

As  a  result  of  this  silent,  persistant  cruelty  of  a 
cold,  oorreot,  narrow-minded  woman,  the  character  vt- 
Lord  Byron  has  been  misunderstood,  and  his  name 
transmitted  to  after  ages  clouded  with  aspersions  Utd 
which  it  is  the  object  uf  this  book  to  remove. 
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Such  is  tte  story  of  Lord  Bjroa's  mistress;  a  story 
which  is  going  throiigh  England  and  Ameriaa,  rousing 
Jlp  new  sympathy  with  the  poet,  aad  doing  its  hest  to 
^ring  the  youth  of  oui'  day  once  more  under  the  power 
nf  that  brilliant.,   seductive    genius   IVom   which  it  was 

lOped  they  had  escaped.  Already  we  are  seeing  it 
revamped  in  magazine  artiolea  which  take  op  the  slanders 
fif  the  paramour,  and  enlarge  on  them,  and  waz  eloquent 
in  denunciation  of  the  marble-hearted,  insensible  wife. 
All  this  while  it  does  act  appear  to  ocetir  to  the 
thonaauda  of  unreflecting  readers  that  they  are  listening 
peiely  to  the  story  of  Lord  Byron's  mistress  and  of 
^ord  Byron,  and  that  even  by  their  own  showing  the 
^aviest  accasation  against  Lady  Byron  is  that  she  hcu 
not  spokeu  af  all;    her  story  has  never  been  told. 

For  many  years  after  the  rupture  between  Lord 
Byron  and  his  wife,  that  poet's  personality,  fat«,  and 
happiness  occupied  a  place  in  the  interest  of  the  civi- 
Uaed  world,  which  we  will  yentui'e  to  say  was  un- 
paralleled. It  is  within  the  wi'iter's  personal  recol- 
lection how,  in  the  obscure  mountain  town  where  she 
spent  her  early  days,  Lord  Byron's  separation  from  his 
^rife  was  for  a  season  the  all- engrossing  topic. 

She  remembers  hearing  her  father  recount  at  the 
breakfast-table  the  facta  as  they  were  given  in  the 
public  papers,  together  with  his  own  snppositions  and 
theories  of  the  causes. 

Lord  Byron's   'Fare  thee  well,'    addressed  to  Lady 

Byron,  vas  set  to  music  and  snng  with  tears  by  young 

ichoolgirls,  even  in  distant  America. 

Madame  de  StaSl  said  of  this  appeal,  that  she  was 

lure  it  would  have  drawn  her  at  once  to  [his  heart  and 

tuB  arms:    she   could  have  forgiven  eveiYthia?,'-,  aai  %« 
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Baid  atl  the  young  ladies  all  over  the  world,    noi  'i 
in    Bngland,    but    iu    France    and   Germany,    wUeiB-i^ 
applearod  in  tmnslat 

Lady  Byron's  obdurato   cold-IicartcdDoSB  in  Tefa| 
even  to  listen  to  his  prayers,  or  to  have  any  iutero 
with  him  which  might  lead  to  reconciliation,   wafj 
one  point  conceded  ou  all  sldcfi. 

The   stricter    moralists    defended    her, 
hearts    throughout    all    the    world    regarded    her  i 
marble-hearted  monster  of  correctness  and  moralitf 
personification  of  the  Law,  unmitigated  by  the  Qo^ 

Litoraturo  in  its  highest  walks  busied  it«elf  with 
Lady  Byron,  Wilson,  ia  the  character  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  devotes  He»eral  eloquent  pages  to  expatiating 
on  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  poor  Highland  shepherd's 
wife,  who  by  patience  and  prayer  and  forgiveness  buo- 
oeeds  in  reclaiiuing  her  drunken  huabmid  and  making 
a  good  man  of  him^  and  then  points  his  moral  by 
oontrnsttng  with  this  touching  picture  the  cold-hearted 
pharisaioal  correctness  of  Lady  Byron. 

Moore,  in  bis  'Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,'  when  be- 
ginning the  recital  of  the  series  of  disgraceful  amours 
which  formed  the  staple  of  bis  life  in  Venice,  has  thi* 
passage : — 

'Hichly  cenanrable  in  point  of  mornlitj  and  decorum 
as  was  hie  course  of  life  while  under  the  roof  of  Madame 
Sefipati,  it  wag  (with  pain  I  am  forced  to  confess)  venial  in 
comparison  with,  the  strange,  headlong  career  of  licence  to 
which,    when    weaned   from   that   i  >       .  _      _ 


restratnedly  and,  it  may  be  added,  defylngly  abandoned 
himself.  Of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  leaving  England,  I 
have  already  cnili'avoured  to  give  some  idea;  and  amonK 
the  feeling  that  went  to  make  np  that  Belf-centred  spirit 
of  reeiatanoe  which  he  then  opposed,  to  his  fate,  was  an 
'—"'—-   '      "    I  for  his  own  countrymen  for  the  wronga 
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itts  Khieh  he  still  harboured  toward  Litdi/  Bi/ron, 
tort  of  Vague  hope  perhaps  Ihat  aU  Kould  yet  come 

ri»,  kept  bis  mind  in  a  mood  some  what  mare 
and  docile,  as  well  as  sufficiently  under  tie  in- 
of  English  opinion  to  prevent  his  breaking  out 
en  rebellion  against  it,    as  bo    unluckily   did   after- 

F  the  faUwe  of  pie  attempted  mediation  with  Lady 
his  last  link  with  home  was  severed;  while,  not- 
nding  ths  quiet  and  unobtrusive  life  which  he  led 
ira,  tiiere  was  aa  yet,  he  found^  no  cpsaation  of  the 
Ins  warfare  against  his  character;  the  sums  busy 
iarepresenting  spirit  which  tracked  his  steps  at 
laving,  with  no  less  malicious  watchfulness,   dogged 

>  ehould  loke  to  know  what  the  mtsrcpresenta- 
jad  slanders  must  have  been,  when  this  sort  of 
is  admitted  in  Mr.  Moore's  jvstification.  It 
to  us  rather  wonderful  how  anybody  could  mis- 
int  a  life  such  as  even  his  friend  admits  he 
ading,  unless  it  were  a  person  like  the  Count«as 
]li. 

ring  all  these  years,  when  he  was  setting  at 
B  eyery  principle  of  morality  and  decorum,  the 
t  of  tbe  female  mind  all  over  Kuiope,  in  the 
lion  of  this  brilliant  prodigal  son,  was  unceasing, 
Sects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  faith  of  the  ses. 
dame  de  Stael  conunenced  the  first  effort  at 
lisatioQ,  immediately  after  be  left  England,  and 
her  catechumen  iu  a  most  edifying  state  of 
ly.  He  was  metaphorically  on  his  knees  in 
loe,  and  confessed  Itimself  a  miserable  sinner  in 
reheat  manner  possible.  Such  sweetness  of  grace 
imility  took  all  hearts.  His  conversatit 
e  de  Siai!l  were   printed  and   circuAaXei  a&  *; 
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the  world,  lualitng  it  to  appear  thai  only  th«  inflesi- 
bility  of  Lady  Byron  stood  in  the  way  of  his  entire 
conversion. 

Passing  by  many  othei-s,  Lady  Blessington  took  Mm 
in  hand  five  or  six  years  afterward,  and  wiis  greatly 
delighted  irith  his  docility^  and  edified  by  his  franb 
and  fVee  confessions  of  his  miserable  offeucea.  Nothing 
now  Bcemed  wanting  to  bring  the  wanderer  home  to 
the  fold,  but  a  kind  word  from  Lady  Byron.  But  whes 
the  fair  Countess  offered  tn  mediate,  the  poet  only  shook 
hia  head  in  tragic  despair:  'he  bad  so  many  times 
tried  in  vain;  Lady  Byron's  course  had  been  from  &i 
first  that  of  obdurate  silence.' 

Any  one  who  would  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  the 
skill  of  the  honourable  poet  in  mystification,  will  do 
well  tn  read  u  letter  to  Lady  Byron,  which  Lord  Byrgn, 
on  porting  from  Lady  BlessingtDD,  inoloaed  for  her  tO 
read  just  before  he  went  to  Greece.     He  says: — 

'The  letter  which  I  inoloBB  Iwasprevmted  from  sendinffr 
by  my  despair  of  its  doing  any  good.  I  was  perfectly  sineera 
when  I  wrote  it,  and  am  so  still,  But  it  ia  difficult  for  me 
to  withstand  the  thousBTid  provocations  on  that  snbjeot 
which  both  friEnda  and.  foes  have  for  eeven  years  beeil 
throwing  in  the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelinga  were  onoe 
quick,  and  whose  temxier  was  never  patient. 

•TO  LADY  BYROM,  CARE  OF  THK  HOS.    MBS,  IKIGH.  LONDON. 

Pisa.  November  17,  1821. 
'I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Ada's  hair,  which 
ia  very  soft  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark  already  aa  nuns 
waa  at  twfclve  years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  reciH> 
lect  of  some  in  Augusta's  poisession,  taken  at  that  age.  But 
it  don't  curl,— perhaps  from  its  being  let  grow. 

'1  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  data  and 
ui'd  I  will  tell  you  why; — I  believe  that  they  are  tlie< 
r  'two  or  three  words  of  yoar  handwriting  in  my  poi-  j 
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sewion.    For  your  letters  I  returned,  and  except  the  two   ' 
■words,   or  ratter  the  one  word  'Honaehold,'   written  twice 
in  an  old  aocoont-boofc,  I  have  no  other.     I  burnt  your  last 
note,  for  two  veaeonB:    firstiv,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not 
^y  agreeable;  and,  eecondlj,  I  wished  to  take  your  word  „ 
ftout  dooQments,  which  are  the  worldly  i  * 

ippose  that  this  note  will  reach  yoa   aoroewhere'J 
lat   Ada's    birthday— the    10th   of   Decembej',   1  believe.  ^ 
p  ■wHl  then  be  sik.  so  that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall 
t  chance  of  meetinff   ter; — perhapa  sooner,    if 
obliged  to  go  to  England  by   basinesa    or   otherwisi 
ftjoUect,  however,  one  thing,  either  in  distance  o 

-CTery  day  which  keeps  ns  asnnder  ahonld,   after  bi 
long  a  period,   rathsr   soften   our   mutaal   feelings,   whichj 
must  always  have  one  ral lying-point  as  long  as  onr  chUdB 
e^dsts,  which  I  pre.numo  we  both  hope  will  be  long  nftepl 
^^her  nf  her  parents.  .1 

Hr^  'The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the   Beparation  has 
^Hk&  considerably  more  than  the  whole  brief  period  nf  our 
^Hnn,  and  the  not  raucli  longer  one  of  our  prior  ocquaint- 
^g^-    We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake;   but  now  it  is  over, 
and  irrevocably  so.    For,  at  thirty-three  on  my  part,  au4  ■ 
a  few  years  lens  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  very  extendedll 
period  of  life,  atill  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and  thougbw 
are  generally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  modificfttion  j*V 
and  KB  we  could  not  agree  when  yonnger,  we  ahonld  with  ■ 
diffienlty  do  ao  now. 

'1  Bsy  all  this,    because   I   omi  to  you  that,    notwith- 

,  standing  everything,   I  considered   our  reunion  as  not  im- 

^ible  for  more  than   a,  year  after  the  separation; — but 

1  I  gave  up   the   hope   entirely  and  for   ever.    But  this 

f  impossibility  of  reunion  seems  to  me  at  least  a  reason 

1  all  the  few  points  of  disonsaion  which  can  arise 

.  ua,  we  should  preaen'e  the  courtesies  of  life,   and 

much  of  its  kindness  as  people  who  are  nofer  to  meet 

f  preserve  perhsjis  more  easily  than  nearer  connexions. 

nly  own   part,   1  am  violent,   but  not  malignant;    for 

f  tteah  provocations  can  awaken  my  resentments.    To 

\  who  are  colder  and  more  concentrated.  I  would  jiis^ 

l,  that  you  may  srimetimes  mistake  the  depl.Vi  o^  ft.w'' 


4 
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unger  for  dignity,  and  a  wnl-ae  feeling  fcpr  duly.  1  bml.. 
you  that  I  liear  you  now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  I 
reBeDiment  whatever.  Remember,  that  if  ynu  have  irijvni 
me  in  aught,  this  forgiveneaa  in  Boinethin|;  and  thai,  if  I 
have  ityured  gott,  it  is  sompthing  more  etill,  if  it  be  true, 
OS  the  TnoraliBis  say,  that  the  moat  offending  are  the  leaet 
forgiving. 

'Whether  the  ott'enoo  has  lieen  solely  on  my  side.  Or 
reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefiy,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon 
any  but  two  thiuga,  viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  ot  nj 
child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet  again.  1  iliink,  if  yoa 
also  consider  the  two  correaponding  points  with  referenM 
10  myself,  it  will  be  belter  for  all  toree, 

'Noel  Byiioh.' 

The  artlepta  Thoitjas  Moore  prefaces  the  iulrodiuitloik 
of  this  letter  into  the  nieuioir  by  the  remark: — 

'Few  of  my  readers,  I  think,  will  not  agree  wilk 
me  in  saying  that  if  the  author  of  the  fottowing  letM 
had  not  right  on  his  side,  he  had  at  leaat  most  of 
those  good  feelings  which  are  found  to  aocompapy  it."" 

The  reader  is  requested  to  take  notice  of  the  Im- 
portant  admission  that  (fie  letter  wiu  never  lertt  to 
Lady  Byron  at  all.  It  was,  in  fact,  never  intended 
for  her,  but  was  a  nice  little  dramatic  performancfl, 
composed  simply  with  the  view  of  acting  on  the  syta' 
pathies  of  Lady  Blessington  and  his  numerous  female 
admirers;  ifnd  the  reader  will  agree  with  us,  we  think, 
that  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  very  neatly  put,  i 
deserves  immortality  as  a  work  of  high  art.  Here  had 
been  aii  years,  in  which  ho  had  been  plunging  into 
every  kind  of  viee  and  licence,  pleading  his  shattered 
domestic  joys,  and  hia  wife's  obdurate  heart,  as 
apology  and  the   impelling   cause;    filling  the    air  with 

shrieks    and    complaints    concc ruing    the    slanden 
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Vvliicb  pursued  hioi.  vbile  be  filled  letters  to  his  con- 
I  fidentaal  eorreapoDdents  with  records  of  new  mistreasea. 
I  But  while    during    all   these  years   the    siieoae    ot 

■  Ladf  Byiou  was  unbroken,  Lord  Byron  not  only  drew 
I  in  private  on    the   sympathies   of  hitt   female   admirers, 

■  Itut  employed  bis  talents  and  iiosition  as  an  author 
I  ia   holding   her    up    to    cantempt    and    ridicule    before 

■  itboiiHanda  of  readers.  We  shall  quote  at  length  the 
laccoiml  of  hia  side  of  the  story,  which  he  publisbeil 
I  in  the  first  canto  of  'Don  Juan,"  that  the  reader  ntajr^ 
K  Bee  how  much  reasua  he  had  for  assuiuiug  the  abtksed'j 
I  moral  tone  which  he  did  in  the  letter  to  Lady  Byroal 
I  which  we  have  quoted.     That  letter  never  was  sent  toM 

■  Ler,  but  the  uuinuuly  and  Indecent  caricature  of  herj] 
I  the  indelicate  exposure  of  the  whole  stoiy  on  his  owd'^ 
I  aide  that  we  are  about  to  ijaote,  were  the  only  com- 1 
Raanmcations  that  could  have  reached  her  solitude.  I 
W^  In  the  following  verses^  Lady  Byron  ia  repreaentesM 
^b  Donna  Inez,  and  Lord  Byron  as  Don  Job6^  bat  th^M 
^■icidente  and  allusious  were  so  very  pointed,  thajd 
^Bobody  for  a  moment  doubled  whose  history  he  wa^B 
^purporting  to  narrate.                                                           9 

'His  mother  was  a  learned  iadji  famed  ■ 

For  every  branch  of  every  science  known—  ■ 

In  every  Cliriatiitti  language  ever  immed.  ■ 

V        With  virtues  equalled  by  her  wit  alone ;  ■ 

^b  She  made  the  clevereat  peoxile  quite  ashamed,  M 

^1       And  even  the  good  with  inward  env;  groan,  I 

^^  Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded  I 

^B  In  their  own  way,  by  all  tha  things  that  she  did.  I 

^H  Her  favourite  sciertce  wua  the  maihematical,  M 

^B     Her  noblest  virtue  was  hsf  magoanimitj,  ■ 

^B  Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all  I 

^B       Her  serions  saying  darktued  to  sublimit^-,  % 


r 
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Ill  sliort.  is  ftll  things  she  -was  fairl)*  what  I  c 

A  prodigy.— her  uiorning-dreBs  was  dimity, 
Her  evening  silk,  or.  in  rJie  Bummer.  mnslis 
And  other  stuffa,    with  which  I  won't  stay  pu 

Some  women  use  their  tongues, — she  looked  r,  . 

Each  eye  a  sermon,  and  her  hrow  a  homily. 
An  all-in-all  Buflicient  aelf-directoi", 

Like  the  lamented  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly; 


He  was  B  mortal  of  the  ciireless  kind, 

With  no  great  love  for  learning  or  the  leam'dj 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind. 
And  never  dreamed  his  lady  was  concerned, 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  house  o'erturned, 

Whispered  be  &d  a  mistresB,  some  said  two, 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

Don  Joae  and  the  Donna  Inez  led 

For  Boroe  time  an  uahiippy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each  other  not  divorced,  hut  dead; 
Thej  lived  respectably  as  man  and  wife, 

Their  condnct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 
And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smothered  fire  broke  out, 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt 

For  Inez  called  some  druggists  and  physiciana, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  jnad; 

But  as  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 
She  next  decided  he  was  only  bad. 

Yet  when  they  asked  her  for  her  depositions, 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had. 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 

Required  this  conduct — which  seemed  Tery  odd.rJ 


^^^  ifflt  ttudtt  f  Attitr  sscEi*.  2S^ 

■  She  kept  n  journal  where  his  faults  were  noted, 

■  And  opened  certain  tmnks  of  books  and  letters, 
W    All  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted: 
I         And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 

■  Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  |who  doted); 
I         The  hearers  of  her  cnse  became  repeaters, 

H     Then  a.dvocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges, 

I     Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

A     And  then  this  best  and  meekest  noman  bore 
I        With  snch  serenity  htr  husband's  woes; 

■  Juet  as  the  Snartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

I  Who  saw  their  spouses  killed,  and  nobly  chose 

I  Kever  to  say  a.  word  about  Uiem  more — 

I  Cabnly  she  heard  each  ealumny  that  rose, 

■  And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

I      That  all  the  world  esclaimed,  -What  magnanimity!" 

B  This  ia  the  longest  and  moat  elaborate  veraiou  of 
^%is  own  stoty  that  Byron  ever  published;  but  be  busied 
Bumaelf  with  many  others,  projectiog  at  one  time  a 
■Spanish  romance,  In  which  the  Bame  atflry  is  related 
Kc  the  same  transparent  manner,  bnt  this  he  was 
B^aannded  from  publishing.  The  booksellers,  however, 
naade  a  good  specuJation  in  publishing  what  they  called 
Hhis  domcBtio  poems, — that  is,  poems  bearing  more  or 
B'leaa  relation  to  this  subject. 

M  Every  person  with  whom  be  became  acquainted  with 
Vany  degree  of  intimacy  Was  made  familiar  with  bis  side 
F'of  the  story.  Moore's  biography  is,  from  first  to  last, 
r  in  its  representations,  founded  upon  Byron's  communi- 
I  cativeness  and  Lady  Byron's  silence;  and  the  world  at 
I  last  settled  down  to  belieiing  that  the  account  so  often 
I.    repeated  and  never  contradicted  must  be   substantially 

a  true  one. 
L  This  whole  history  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  in  its 

L  lealily    has    long    been    perfectly    underst^iod    vo.  a^^M 
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oirolea  iu  England,  bui  the  i'acts  viet€ 
that  could  uot  be  Uild.  While  there  was 
daughter  living,  whose  luLure  might  be  prejudiced  bj 
its  recital,  and  while  there  were  other  {lersous  ot 
nhum  the  diacloHure  of  the  real  truth  would  turn 
been  erushing  as  an  avalanche,  Lady  Eyron'i  only 
course  van  the  perFeet  silence  iu  which  she  tonk 
refuge,  and  those  eublimc  works  of  thartty  and  meiqr 
to  which  she  consecrated  her  blighted  earthly  hopes. 

But  the  tiine  is  now  eome  when  the  truth  may  bd 
told.  Evi;:ry  actor  in  the  Hcene  bos  puascd  from  the 
stage  of  mortal  eiist^aee,  and  passed,  lei  us  ha« 
faith  to  hope,  into  a  world  where  they  would  dosin 
to  expiate  their  fault*  by  a  late  publication  of  the  truth. 

No  person  in  Plngland,  we  think,  would  as  yet  takti 
the  respDusibility  of  relating  the  true  history  which  is 
to  clear  Lady  Byron's  niewory.  But,  by  u  singultt 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
ID  the  most  uadeniubte  and  authentic  fonn,  wen  (^ 
one  time  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  ttiil' 
sketch,  leaving  to  her  judgment  the  use  which  ahooUl 
he  made  of  them.  Had  this  melancholy  history  li«» 
allowed  to  sleep,  no  public  use  would  have  been  madft 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  appearance  of  a  popalH 
attack  on  the  character  of  Lady  Byron  calls  foi  »■ 
vindication,  and  the  true  history  of  her  married  lif*' 
will,  therefore,  now  be  related. 

Lord  Byron  has  described,  in  one  of  his  letteM) 
the  imjiression  made  upon  his  mind  by  n  young  petsoB 
whom  he  met  one  oveniag  in  society,  who  uttracud 
his  attention  by  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and  k 
cerfain  singular  air  of  purity  and  calmness  with  whisk 
^lic  -■-iiivf-yod  the  scene  around  her. 
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On.bquiiT,  hu  wat*  told  tluit  iJiis  young  pereoa  wsi 

!  Milbanke,    an  onty  child,    and   one  of  the  lorgef 
~  I  Euj^Iuud. 

Lord  BjTon  was  fond  of  idealizing  liia    cKperienoe  ^ 

poetry,    and    the    friends    of  Lady   Byron    had    no 
fSculty  in  reeogiiisiog  the  portrait  of  Lady  Byron,  aa 

appeared  at  this  time  of  her  life,  in  hia  exquisite 
iscription  of  Aurora  Baby.  _ 

'There  waa  ■ 

btteed  a  ceitftm  fair  and  fail?  one,  H 

Of  the  heat  dans,  and  better  than  her  class,—  fl 

Aurora  Baby,  a  young  star  who  shone  ^M 

O'er  life,  too  aweet  an  image  for  such  glass,  ^M 

A  lovely  being  scarcely  formed  or  moulded,  H 

A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded,  ^t 

JUarly  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine  ^M 

In  ligure,  she  bad  something;  of  sublime  ^M 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs  shine.  ^M 

AJ]  youth  but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time;  ^H 

Badiaut  and  grave,  as  pitying  man's  decline;  ^M 

Mournful,  hut  mournful  of  another's  crime,  ^| 

She  looked  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door,  ^| 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more.  ^| 

le  gazed  upon  a  world  she  Bcarcely  knew.  H 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone,  H 

As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  eke  grew.  H 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone.  fl 

There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew;  H 

Her  spirit  seemed  as  seated  on  a  throne,  ^| 

[Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong  '^M 

strength — moat  strange  in  one  so  young!'     ■ 

The  presence  of  this  high-minded,    thoughtful,    ulfl 
prdly  woman  is  described  through  two  cantos    of  t&fl 
rattling  'Don  Juan,"  in  a  manner  that  shtywa  VSB 
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deeply  the  [met  was  cajiablo  of  being  affected  ) 
\a  s|>pcnl  to  liJN  liigheT  natarc. 

For  int^tuuve,  wlien  Dod  Jtian  sits  sileat  nnd  thna 
ful,  amid  a  circle  vlio  are  t&lking  itcaodal^ 

"Tin  true  he  «bw  Aurora  look  ns  ihougb 

She  ttjijiroved  liis  silence;  stiR  [lerbnpa  miitook  J 
Ita  motive  for  iIibI  charity  we  owe,  ' 

Uut  Mldon  t">)'i  the  absent;  .  .  . 

De  gBiDcd  eBtccni  where  it  was  worth  the  mosl; 
And  certainly  Aurora  Imd  rraewed 

Iti  hint  Bome  feeling's  he  bad  lately  Inat 
Or  linrdened;  feuliiig»  wliicli,  perbajis  ideuL 
Are  10  divine  that  1  muri,  deem  them  renh— 

The  love  of  higher  things  nnd  hotter  days; 

The  unbouuiled  hnpe.  and  heavenly  ignoruncc 
Of  What  is  called  the  world,  «nd  the  world's  W« 

The  moments  when  we  gather  from  a  glance 
Mora  ^oy  than  from  all  future  pride  or  praiaet 

Which  kindled  manhood,  hut,  can  ne'er  entrano(( 
The  heart  iu  au  existence  of  its  owD, 
Of  which  another's  boaom  is  the  zone. 

And  full  of  sentiments  nuhlime  as  billows 

licaving  hetween  this  world  and  worlds  beyonllfi 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  piUoWB 
Arrived,  retired  to  his;  .  ,  ,  .' 

Iu  all  tlieBQ  descriptions  of  a  spiritual,  unifl 
nature,  acting  on  the  spiritual  and  unworldly  t 
hxe  own  nature,  every  one  who  ever  knew  Lady  J 
intimately  must  have  seen  the  mudel  from  whd 
drew,  and  the  esperieneo  from  which  he  spoke, 
although  nothing  van  further  from  his  mind  th| 
1-a.y  thiA  rributc  to  the  woman  he  had  injuredjj 
i'         :■!'■  ijf  these  lines,  which  showed  how  i 
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lie  knew  her  real  character,   corner  one  veree  of  rib^l 
'vulgar  oaricatiu'e,  designed  as  n  sliglit  to  1 
■'ThetB  vras  Misa  Millpond,  Kmootli  s 

Xbat  uEual  paragoD,  an  only  daughter, 
"Who  seemed  the  cream  of  equanimity 

Till  Bkirarned,^  and  then  tliere  waaBorae  milk  and  waMI 
With  a  Blight  Bhade  of  blue  t<io,  it  might  be 

Beneath  the  surface;  but  wliat  did  it  matter? 
Love's  riotous,  hut  marriage  should  have  quiet, 

And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet.' 

The  result  of  this  intimacy  with  Miss  Milhanke, 
and  this  enkindling  of  his  nobler  feelings,  was  an  offer 
of  marriage,  which  she,  though  at  the  time  deeply  in- 
terested in  him,  declined  with  many  expressions  of 
'friendship  and  interest.  In  fact,  she  already  loved  him, 
but  had  that  doubt  of  her  power  to  be  to  him  all  that 
t  wife  should  he,  which  would  bo  likely  to  ai'ise  in  a 
mind  so  sensitively  constituted  and  so  nnworldij.  They, 
liowever,  continued  a  conespoudence  as  friends;  on  her 
■part  the  interest  continually  increased,  on  his  the  trans- 
lient  rise  of  better  feelings  was  choked  and  overgrown 
'by  the  thorns  of  base,  unworthy  passions. 

From  the  height  which  inigM  have  made  liitn  happy 

39  the    husband   of  a  noble   woman,    he    fell   into    the 

depths    of  a  secret,    adulterous    intrigue    with  a  blood 

relation,    so  near  in  consanguinity  that    discovery  must 

,  Juve  been  utter  ruin  and  expulsion  ftom  civilized  society. 

From  henceforth  this  damning,  guilty  secret  became 

L-the  ruliDg  force  in  his  life,  holding  him  with  a  morbid 

iBcinatiou,   yet  filling  him   with   remorse   and  anguish, 

insane   dread  of  delectiou.     Two   years    after   his 

sfuaal  by  Miss  Milbauke,    his   various   friends,    seeing 

lut  for  some   cause   he  was   wretched,   pressed  a  mar-__ 

I  riage  upon  him. 
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Hairiage  has  often  bean  lepreseuted  as  Uie  | 

Koal  aud  tenuinuH  of  n  wild  and  dissipated  career,  ain] 
it  htm  heea  suppoeeJ  to  be  ibc  api>i}iuied  mission  of 
gond  women  to  receive  wumlering  iiniJigals,  with  aU 
tlie  I'ngH  and  disgruceo  of  ihcir  o)d  lifi^  upoD  them,  mi 
put  TiDgi^  on  tLciir  huodij  anil  eboea  rjn  their  fuet,  and 
tnlrtidnee  them,  el<jthed  and  iu  their  right  miod,  to  an 
boiiDurable  career  iu  society. 

Marriage  was  there  fore  nniversally  recommended 
and  presBed  upon  Lord  Byron  by  his  numerous  friends 
and  well-wii«liers,  and  so  he  determined  to  marry,  and, 
in  an  hour  of  reeklcss  desperation^  sat  down  and  wrote 
propoBals  to  one  or  two  ladies.  One  was  declined. 
The  other,  which  was  accepted,  was  to  Mis»  Milbanke. 
Tho  world  knows  well  that  be  had  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression, and  thoHG  who  know  bis  powers  iu  this  way 
will  oot  be  surimsoti  that  be  wrote  a  very  beautiftll 
letter,  ami  that  tho  woman  wbo  had  already  leaned 
to  love  bim,  foil  at  once  into  the  snare. 

Her  answer  waw  a  frank,  outspoken  avowal  of  h«r 
lore  for  bim,  giving  herself  to  bim  heart  and  hand. 
The  good  in  Lord  Byron  wiu<  not  so  utterly  obliteruted 
'that  he  cnuld  receive  Huch  a  letter  without  emotiou, 
or  practise  such  unfairness  on  a  loving,  trusting  heart, 
without  pangs  of  remorse.  lie  had  xent  the  tetter  in 
merereekloBBneBs;  be  bad  not,  really,  semusly  espeoted 
to  lie  accepted,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  of 
ftCFeotioQ  which  he  bad  secured  was  like  a  vision  of  a 
lost  heaven  to  a  aoul  iu  bell. 

But,  nevertheless,  iu  bis  letters  written  about  the 
engagement,  there  are  eulficient  evidences  that  his  self- 
flattered  at  the  preference  accorded  him  by 
roman.    and  one  who  Jiad  been  so  muoh 
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flongbt.  He  ULCDtioug,  with  an  air  of  complacency,  that 
'she  had  employed  the  last  two  years  in  refusing  five 
^^  :  of  his  acfjuuintaace ;    that  he    had   uo   idea    ahe 

^}0Tfid  him,  admitting  that  it  was  an  old  attachment  od 
"i  part;  he  dwells  on  her  virtues  with  a  sort  of  prids 
ipf  ownership.  There  is  a  sort  of  childish  levity  about 
the  frankness  of  those  letters  very  oharacterifltic  of  the 
I  skimmed  over  the  deepest  abysses  with  the 
lightest  jests.  Before  the  world,  and  to  his  intimates, 
i  acting  the  part  of  the  snoeesafnl  JiancS,  aoa- 
poiaas  all  the  while  of  the  deadly  secret  that  lay  oold 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

When  he  went  to  riait  Miss  Milbanke's  parents,  as 
her  accepted  lover,  she  was  struck  with  his  manner 
and  appearaacc;  she  saw  him  moody  and  gloomy, 
evidently  wrei^tlisg  with  dark  aud  desperate  thoughts^ 
and  anjthing  but  what  a  happy  aud  accepted  lover  should 
te.  She  sought  an  interview  with  him  alone,  and  told 
him  that  she  had  observed  that  he  waa  not  happy  iu 
tiie  engagement,  and  magnanimously  added  that  if,  oa 
eview,  he  found  he  had  been  miatakon  in  the  nature 
■f  hia  feelings,  she  would  immediatelj  release  him,  and 
tiiey  should  remain  only  friends. 

Overcome  with  the  conflict  of  his  feelings.  Lord 
fiyroo  fainted  away.  Miss  Milhanke  was  convinced  that 
hU  heart  muat  really  be  deeply  involved  in  an  attach- 
ment with  reference  to  whieh  he  showed  such  atrength 
of  emotioD,  and  she  spoke  no  more  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  engagement. 

There  is  uo  reaaon  to  doubt  that  Byron  was,  as  he 
[telates  in  hia  'Di'eam,"  profoundly  agonized  and  agitated, 
rfcen  he   atood   before    God's    altor,   with    the   trusting 
e  whom  lie  ivas  leading  to  a,  fate  ^Q  u.'W^'«Sv'a 
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tragic;  but  it  was  not  tho  memory  of  Mary  ChtnQ 
bnt  ttnutliiir  t^ikier  oihI  more  dimming  momuiy  1 
overehadowed  that  hour['!']. 

Tlie  mdHient.  the  carrioge- doors  were  shut  upow 
bridegrooui    urid    bride,    tlio    paroxysm  of  Temoreej 
deapoii' — unre|ieiit>)iijt,  remorae  and  angry  doepair- 
forth  upon  her  gentle  head. 

'You  mi^tit  tmve  Bu.vcd  me  from  this,  madamf -J 
hod  all   in  your  o^n  po^vev  when  I  offered  mya 
you  first.     Then  you   might  have    made    me  whatj 
pleased;    but  now  you  will  find  that  you  have  i 
a  d«nV!' 

In   Miss   Martineau's   Sketches,    recently   publil 
18  the  account  of  the-  scene  of  the  terminatioD  ofJJ 
wedding-journey,  which  brought  lliem  to  one  < 
ceetral   country   seats,    where    they  were  to  speiu 
honeymoon. 

MUa  Murtineau  aaya: — 

>Al  tbe  altar  she  did  not  know  that  she  was  a 
hut  before  suiiBet  of  that  winter  day  she  knew  it,  i .  . 
ment  may  he  firmed  from  her  faoe  and  altitude  of  d , 
when  she  alighted  from  the  carriage  on  the  aftemoMt^ 
marriage-day.     Il  was   not  the  traces  oF  tears   whioT 
the  sympathy  of  tjie  old  butJer  who  stood  at  the  open.>]| 
The  bridegroom  jumped  out  of  the  oarriaee  and  iq 
»way-    The  bride  alighted,  and  came  up  the  steps 
with  R  countenance  and  frame  agnnixed  ai'd  listlea 
evident  horror  and  despair.    Tbe  old  servant  longed  tt 
his  arm  to  the  young,  lonely  creature,  aa  an  assiir"' 
sympathy  and  protection.    From  this  shack  ahe  c 
rallied,  and  soon.    The  peonniary  difficulties  of  I  _ 
home  were  exactly  what  a  devoted  spirit  like  hers  'tnwa 
to  encounter.    Her  husband  bore  teatimouj,  aftar  tta^fl 
■teophe,  that  »  brighter  being,  a  more  sympathiaiy^ 

~iabie  companion,  never  blessed  any  man's  home'  ] 
'ards  called  ber  cold  and  mathematical,  a 
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nd  s(i  forth,   it  was  when  [lublic  opinion  had  gone; 
hiffl,  and  when  he  had  diHCovered  that  her  fidelit^ 
mercy,  her  ailenae  and  magnanimity,   mieht  be  relil 
,   SQ  that  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  make  his  part  goot 
far  as  she  was  uoncemed. 

■Silent  she  was  even  to  her  own  parents,  wlioae  teelingB 
;  magnanimously  spared.  She  did  not  act  rashly  in  l6a- 
ig  him,  though  she  had  been  most  rash  in  marrying  him.' 

Not  all  at  once  did  the  full  knowledge  of  tlie 
leadful  reality  into  wliich  she  had  entered  come  upou 
I  young  wife.  She  knew,  Tamely,  from  tJie  wild 
^jwala  of  the  first  hours  of  their  marriage,  that  there 
I  dreadful  secret  of  guUi,  that  his  soul  was  torn 
tth  agonies  of  remorse,  and  that  he  had  no  love  U) 
S'e  her  in  return  i'or  a  love  which  was  ready  to  do 
;d  dare  all  for  him.  Yet  hravely  she  addressed  Ler- 
It  to  ttie  task  of  soothing,  and  pleasing,  and  cahuiug 
!  maa  wliom  she  had  taken  '  for  Ijeiter  or  for 
Young  and  gifted,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  refint 
I  Hpiritttttl  beanty,  graceiiil  in  every  movement, 
wed  of  exquisite  taete,  a  perfect  companion  to 
d  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  literary  culture, 
1  that  infinite  pliability  to  all  his  varying,  capricious 
ids  which  true  love  alone  can  give;  bearing  in  her 
d  a  princely  fortune,  which,  with  a  woman's  nn- 
[colating  generosity,  van  thrown  at  his  feet — there  is 
wonder  that  she  might  fee!  for  a  while  as  if  she 
pld  eater  the  lists  with  the  very  devil  himself,  and 
fat  with  a  woman's  weapons  for  the  heart,  of  her 
iba&d. 

There  are  indications  scattered  through    the  lett« 
Xiord  Byron,    brief   indeed,    but  which  showed    i 
young  wife  was  niaiing  eveiy  effort  te  aeeommodat^ 
self  to  him,  and  to  give  him  a  cheerful  Iwn 
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of  the  iinoms  that  hv  Heiulf  lo  hiK  jmblinhcr  qIidiiI  th» 

time,   he  speaks  of  as  being   copied  by   her.     He  hsd 
I    ttlwayn  the   highest   regard 'for   hoi'    literal'}'  judgntimU 

ftnd  (ipmiuiiH,    nod    tliie   little   incident  shows  that  dbu 
I    wiut  already  aaaooiatiiig  herself  in  it  wifely  faahion  witli 

hiA  aiiiifi  aa  an  author. 

Tht!  i>i>tim  udpied  hji  her,  hovrever,  hua  a  snd  meur 
1  ing  which   nhe   liftiirwarJH   Idu-uod    to   uudereiaod   00.V 

too  voU, 

'Therft'ii  not  a  joj  i.Iie  world  can  give  like   that  it  ttket' 

When  the  glow  of  early   thouglit  declineB   in    holing^' 

dull  deaay; 
'TiR  not  on  youth's  nmooth  clieek  the  blush  alone  thii 

fadeB  90  fast, 
Bui  the  teodpr  Lloom  ol'  heart  is  gone,   eve  .vniith  itself 

be  jiagt. 

I  Then  the  few  wbose  apii-ita  Hoat  above  the  wrack  of 
I  imppincaa 

I  Are  driven  o'pr  the  shoals  of  gujlt  or  ocean  nt  eKOOH',_ 

I  The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vaJO- 

I  The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  will  never  streton    ; 

I  Only  a  few  dayH  before  she  left  him  for  ovai,. 
B<l«Ord  BjTOQ  Bent  Murray  mamiHoripts,  in  I.udy  ByTOBS 
■llHfndwriting,  of  the  ^Siege  of  Corialli'  and  ^PambC 
Knd  wrote: — 

HT  'I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  was  a  favouf- 
npte  omen  of  the  mornle  of  the  piece;  but  you  mart 
B|H  trust  to  that,  for  my  copyist  would  vn-ite  out 
Ht^hinjt  r  desired,  in  all  the  ignorance  of  innocenoei* 
I  T}y-r    v.r-iv-    lucid   inten-als    in    which    Loi-d  Byroa 

.11  iif  hia  wife's  mind  and  the  strength  of 
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r  powers.     'Bell,   you   could    be   a   poet   too, 

r'thought  80,'    ho   would   aay.     There  were  8 
gxia  in  her  stormy  life,    the    memory   of  which  nerei 
b  her,   when  Byron  was  as  gentle  aud  teoder   i 

I  beautiful^   when    he    Bccmed  to  be  posi^eesed  by  jj 
od  augel,    and   then    for  a    little    time   all   the    idei 
esibiiitiea  of  his  natui-e  stood  revealed. 
The  most  dreadful  men  to  be    lived    with   i 

I  thus  alternate  between  angel  and  devil. 

hope  and  love  called  out  by  a  day  or   twf 
ine  are  frozen  over  and  over  till  the    tree 

But   there    came    an    hour    of  revelation,- 

in   a  manner   which   left   no   kind  of  room  fo^ 
(ubt,   Lady  Byron  saw    the    full    depth    of   the    i 
'  infamy  which  her  marriage   was   expected  to   c 

I  underetood  that  she  was  «spected  to  be  the  cloal^ 
td  the  aecomplice  of  this  infamy. 

Many  women  would   have    been  utterly  crushed  1 
leh    a    diBolosure;    some    wouid    have    fled   from    ' 
mediately,    and    espssed    and    denounced   the    ■ 
^dj-  Byron  did  neither.     When  all  the  hope  of  w 
»od    died    out  of  her  heart,    there   arose  within  hei^ 
ronger,    purer,    and    brighter,    that  immortal   kind    otM 
8ueh   as  God    feels   for    the    sinner,^ — the    lore  offl 
Mch  Jesus    spoke    that    makes    the    one    wanderer    of"  • 
ore  account  than  the  'ninety  and  nine  that  went  not 
itray.'     She  would  neither  leave  him  nor  betray  him, 

■  yet  would  she  for  one  moment  justify  his  sin. 
pd  hence  came  two[?I  years  of  convulsive  struggle,  in 
bioh  sometimes,  for  a  while,  the  good  angel  seemed 
I  gun    the    ground,    and    then   the   evil   one   returned 

1  sevenfold  vehemence. 

liord  Byron  argued  his  ease  with  hiiase\^  asi  "bSiOb. 
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)Mt.  witJi  all  ihe  BophistrieB  of  his  powerful  mind.  \ 
Wtniiated  Christianity  as  aatUority,   Heiterted  the  t 
of  «Twy   humaD    being  to   follow   out    what   be    i 
'»Jm  inipulseB   of  niitiire.'     Subsequently  he  int 

<   oue    of  hia    dramas    the    reiwoning   by   whid) 
Justified  himself  in  iucent. 

lu  tlio  drama  of  ^Cnin,'    Aduh,    the  sister  aadjl 
wife  of  Cain    thus  adilressea  bim: — 


Bau-  with  v 
l*OV<t  thee. 

t/attfer.    More  than  thy  molher  and  Ihy  s 

jldoA.    I  do.    Id  that  a  sin,  too? 

XMcifer.  No.  not  yetS 

It  DUO  dfty  will  be  in  your  cliildren.  T 

AAA.  What^ 

SIlut  noi  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch? 

lAKifer.    Not  ns  thou  lovest  Cain. 

Adah.  Ob,  my  Qoll 

Shalt  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love  \ 
Ont  of  their  love?    have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 
OW  of  this  boflom?   was  not  be,  their  father, 
Bom  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  Biiine  hour 
Willi  me?   did  we  not  love  each  other?  and 
i^  multiplying  our  being  multiply 
3!)itiigB  which  will  love  each  other  as  we  love 
^em? — And  as  1  love  thee,  my  Cain!    go  not 
iyorth  with  thia  spirit,  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Xuoi/er.     The  sin  1  spealt  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  lie  a  sin  in  you.— wbnte'er 
Jt  seems  in  those  who  will  replace  je  in 
J^tality. 

Adali.     What  is  the  sin  which  is  not 
^Sn  in  iWelfi'   can  circumstance  make  sin 

r  virtue?   if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 

'  Byron,  though  slight  and  almost  infantini 
"r  preaenee,  bad  the  soul  not  only  of  a: 
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nomsD,   but   of  a  strung    reasoning   man.     It 

ter's  lot  to  know  her  at  a  period  when  she  formed 
.  pereouitl  acquiiiutanee  of  many  of  the  very  first 
of  England;  but  among  all  with  whom  this 
ience  brought  her  in  connezion,  there  was  none 
)  impressed  her  so  strongly  ua  Lady  Byron.  There 
1  almost  supei-natiii'al  power  of  moral  divination, 
p  of  the  veiy  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
that  made  her  lightest  opinions  singularly  ini- 
e.  No  doubt  this  result  was  wrought  out  in  a 
real  degree  from  tho  anguish  and  conflict  of  theae  two 
years,  when,  with  no  one  t-o  help  or  eonuael  her  but 
Almighty  God,  she  wrestled  and  struggled  with  fiends 
of  darkness  for  the  redemption  of  her  husband's  aoul. 
)  followed  hiin  through  all  sophistical  reasonings 
with  a  keener  reason.  She  besought  and  implored,  in 
ime  of  his  better  natirre,  and  by  all  the  gloiioris 
that  he  was  capable  of  being  and  doing;  and 
I  she  had  just  power  enough  to  convulse  and  shake  and 
I  agoniae,  but  not  power  enough  to  snbdne. 

One  of  the  first   living    writers  of  the  age,    in  the 

3vel  of  'Romola,''  has  given  in  her  masterly  sketch  of 

'e  character  of  Tito  the  whole  history  of  the  conflict 

a  woman  like  Lady  Byron  with  a  nature   like  that 

her   husband.     She  has    described  a  being,    full   of 

^^'ioations    and   sweetnesses,    fall  of  generosities    and 

1-natured  impulses;    a  nature  that  eoflld  not  bear  to 

pain,  or  to  see  it  in  others,  but  entirely  destitute 

tiy  firm,    moral   principle;    she   shows    how   such  a 

■^S  merely  by  yielding  at«p  by  step  to  the  impulses 

ong,    and    disregarding  the    claims  of  tmth  and 

^t^  becomes  involved  in  a  fatality  of  evil,    in  which 

1  I*«r8istB  in  the  basest  ingratitude  to  t\\e  ^o.^Oaw  -nVo 
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)  doue  all  fur  liitii,  nud  haTlj■hQarll^d  treachery  tofl 
high-minded  wife  who  Uns  given  herself  t<y  him  whoflj, 
There    ie    mil   ofU'n    iii    tileraiure  n  mom  CotirfuDj 
tntgio  aeeiie   than   the  ouo  between  Boiuola   aud  Tito, 
vheu    be    finally   discovers   that   she   Icaowii    him  follf, 
,d  cna  be  dtueivod  hy  him  uo  more. 
Some  nufh  hour  always  must  oome  botweeu    strong 
decided  natures  who  are  irrevocably  ^iledged,  oue  tu  the 
!  uf  £uod,  and  the  other  tii    the   slavery   ()f  evil. 
The  dciDoniae   cried  out:     'What  have  I  lo   do  with 
tliM,  JesuB  of  Nazareth?     Art  thou   come   tn    tonuQDt 
B  before  the  time?' 
The  presence  of  all-pitying  parity  aud    love    was  ■ 
torture  to  the  soul  iwsBeased  by  the  deraon  of  evil. 

Thuae  two  years  in  which  Lady  B}Ton  was  with 
all  her  soul  MtruggUiig  to  bring  her  husband  baolt 
to  his  better  nelf  were  a  serieg  of  passionate  con- 
nUions. 

Dui'ing  this  time  Hueli  vtm  the  disordered  and  lit- 
flpetate  state  of  his  wordly  affairs,  that  there  were  t 
-  eseoutions  for  debt  levied  on  their  family  establialuaenl; 
lUid  it  was  Lady  Byron's  fortune  eaeh  time  which  settled 
the  account. 

During  the    latter  part   of  the    time,    she    and   h« 

haBbaud  saw  less  aud  less  of  each  other,  aud  he  canis 

more    and   more    decidedly    under    evil    influeuoes    ud 

emad  to  a^muire  a  sort  of  hatred  of  her. 

Lady  Byrou  once  said  signifioautly,  to  a  friend  who 

rfaoke  of  some  causeless  dislike  in  another:   'My  dear, 

*  ire  known  people  to  be  hated  for  no   other  reasBB 

I  becauHC  Ihey  impersonated  oouscieuoe.' 

s  of  Lord  Byrou  and  all  his  apologia** 
rate  how  sweet,  aud  amiable,  and  o\t^ 
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Uging  be  was  to  everybody  who  approached  hiiu;  and 
the  sayiDg  of  Fletcher  his  man-senaiit  has  been  iinoted, 
'That  anyhody  could  do  anything  with  mj'  Lord,  except 
my  Lady.' 

The  reaaon  of  all  this  wUl  now  be  evident.  'My 
Lady'  was  the  only  one  futly  understanding  the  deep 
aud  dreadfnl  secrets  of  his  life,  who  had  the  courage 
resolutely  aod  persistoutly  and  inflexibly  lo  plant  her- 
self in  his  way,  and  ioaist  upon  it  that,  if  he  went  to 
destruction,  he  should  go  over  her  dead  body. 

He  had  tried  his  strength  with  her  fully.  The 
fir.=t  attempt  had  been  to  make  her  an  accomplice  hy 
sophistry;  by  destroying  her  faith  in  Christianity,  and 
oonfuaing  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  to  bring  her 
into  the  ranks  of  those  conv-enient  women  who  regard 
the  marriage-tie  only  aa  a  friendly  alliance  to  cover 
liceaoe  oil  both  sides. 

When  her  husband  described  to  her  the  continental 
latitude, — the  good-humoured  marriage,  in  which  complai- 
sant coupleH  mutually  agree  to  form  the  cloak  for 
each  other's  infidelities, — and  gave  her  to  understand 
that  in  this  way  alone  she  could  have  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  life  with  him,  she  answered  him  simply rj 
'  I  am  too  truly  your  friend  to  do  this."  | 

When  Lord  Byron  found  that  he   had   to    do  with 
one  who  would  not  yield,    who    knew  him   fully,    who 
t  could  not   be   blinded    and   could  not  be   deceived,   he 
1  determined  to  rid  himself  of  her  altogether. 

It  was   when    the  state   of  affairs    between    herself 
her  husband  seemed   darkest  and   most  hopeless, 

t    the    only    child    of   this    union    was    born.     Lord 
Pyron's    treatment    of    his    lady    during    the 
>eriod  that  preceded  the  birth  of  this  eluld,   ».\ii  fe 
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iii^  liar  confinement,  was  marked  by  parosj'sms  ( 

manly  brutality,  for  ^rhicli  the  only  charity  on  W 
part'  was  the  suppoi^ition  of  insanity.  Moore  alieda 
a  Biguifieant  light  on  this  period,  by  telling  us  tbat 
about  this  time  Byron  was  often  drunk  day  after  day 
with  Sheridan.  There  liad  been  insanity  in  the  family, 
and  this  was  the  ])lea  which  Lady  Byron's  love  put  i» 
for  him.  She  regarded  him  as,  if  not  insane,  at  least 
W  nearly  approaching  the  boundaries  of  insanity  aa  to 
he  a  subject  oY  forbearance  and  tender  pity,  and  she 
loved  him  with  that  love  resembling  a  mother's,  which 
good  wives  often  feel  when  they  have  lost  all  faith  in 
their  husbands'  principles  and  all  hopes  of  their  affeo- 
tione.  Still  she  was  in  heart  and  soul  his  best 
friend ;  true  to  him  with  a  truth  which  he  himaelf 
oould  not  shake. 

In  the  verses  addresaed  to  his  daughter,  Lord  Byron 
speaks  of  her  as 

''The  child  of  love,  though  bora  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convniaionB.' 

A  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  Lord 
Byron  came  suddenly  into  Lady  Byron's  room,  and  told 
her  that  her  mother  was  dead.  It  was  an  utter  falsehood, 
but  it  was  a  fipecimcn  of  the  many  nameless  injurtu 
and  cruelties  by  which  he  expressed  his  hatred  of  her, 
A  short  time  after  her  confinement,  she  was  informed 
hy  him  in  a  note,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
travel  she  must  go,  that  he  could  not  and  would 
not  longer  have  her  about  him,  and  when  her  oluld 
was  only  five  weeks  old  he  cari'ied  this  expulsion  into 
effect. 

Here  we  will  insert  briefly  Lady  Byron's  own  ac- 
Wunt — the  only  one    she    ever   gave  to  the  public — of 
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lU  separation.     The    oircumaUuK^s   under   T.'lilch    this 
rief  story  was  written  are  affecting. 

Lord  BjTon  was  dead.  The  whole  accouot  between 
L  and  her  was  closed  for  ever  in  this  world.  Moore's 
Boirs  had  been  prepared,  containing  simply  and  solely 
ord  Byron's  own  version  of  their  story,  Moore  sent 
uemoii's  to  Lady  Byron,  and  requested  to  know 
'  she  had  any  remurlcH  to  make  upon  them.  In  reply, 
i  sent  a  brief  statement  to  him,  the  first  and  only 
oe  that  had  come  from  lier  during  all  the  years  of 
separation,  and  which  appears  to  have  mainly  for 
I  object  the  exculpation  of  hei  father  and  mother 
the  charge  made  by  the  poet,  of  being  .the  in- 
tigators  of  the  aeparation. 

In   this    letter   she   says,    with   regard   to    their  86- 


'The  facts  are;  I  left  London  for  Kirby  Mallory,  the 
Bsidence  of  my  father  and  mother,  on  the  IStii  of  January, 
616.  LOEU  Bteon  had  stoNiFiEU  to  me  in  whiting, 
AKUAKY  6th,  his  absolute  desibe  that  I  siiouLU  leave 

lOBDON   ON    THE  BAHLIEST  DAT  THAT  1  COtILD  CONVENIENTLY 

IX.  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of  a 
jnmey  aooner  than  the  15th.  Previouety  to  mj  departure, 
;  had  been  strongiy  impresEed  upon  my  mind  that  Lord 
lyron  was  under  the  influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion 
a  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  conmianicfitjons 
de  me  by  his  nearest  relalivea  and  personal  attendant, 
,0  had  more  opportunity  than  myself  for  observing  liim 
iring  the  latter  part  of  ray  slay  in  town.  11  was  even 
epresented  to  me  that  be  was  in  danger  of  destroying 
^^^mseW. 

'  With  the  concurrence   of  his  family  I  had  consulted 

■.  Baillie  as  a  friend,    January   8th,    respecting  the   sup- 

d  malady.     On  acquainting  him  -with  the   state   of  the 

. ,  and  with  Lord  Byron's   desire   that  1  should  leave 

london,    Dr.  Baillie    thought    that   my    absence   might   be 

dvisable  as  an  experiment,   assuming  the  fact  ot  t&wAA 
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deningemetit;  Ibr  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  1 
Lord  Byron,  coiild  noi  prnnniincB  n  puiitive  opiiilRt  ._ 
tLat  point.  He  enjoined  tliau  in  correEiwndenoa  with  Locd' 
Byron,  I  ahoald  itvoid  all  bul  liftht  luid  eoothine  totiict. 
Under  these  impreBsiona  I  left  London,  deierniined  to  fuuin 
the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie.  Whaiever  might  hftfi 
been  the  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  tovai-d  me  from  the  tint  ' 
of  my  marriagp.  yet,  supposing  him  lo  he  in  n  state  rf 
mental  uljenation.  it  was  not  for  me,  nor  for  any  penon 
of  coDimou  humanity,  to  manifest  at  ihnt  naoment  a  lenM 
of  injury,' 

Nothing  more  than  tliiR  letter  Trom  Laily  Byron  is 
usees sBi'y  to  iiatistuntiat«  the  I'act  that  she  did  not 
leavt  lier  husband,  but  lOfis  driven  from  him, — driven 
from  him  that  he  might  follow  out  the  guilty  infutut^ 
thai  wa§  consuming  him,  without  heiug  tortured  by  her 
imploring  fate  and  by  the  silent  power  of  her  fireBence 
and  her  prnyerhi  in  his  house. 

For  a  long  time  bot'ore  thia  xhe  hod  nobq  little  of 
biin.  On  the  day  of  her  departure  she  passed  by  the 
door  of  his  i-iiuin  aud  stopped  to  caress  his  (^vooRta 
spaniel  which  was  lying  there;  and  she  ooiifuseed  t«  ft 
frieud  the  weakness  of  feeling  a  willingness  oven  to  bt 
aometbing  ua  humble  na  that  poor  little  orenture,  raigbt 
she  only  be  allowed  to  remain  and  watch  over  him. 
She  went  into  the  room  whore  he  and  the  partner  at 
his  sina  were  sitting  together,  and  aaid,  'Byron,  I  ooinl 
to  aay  good-bye,'    offering  at  the  aama  time   her  hsad. 

Lord  Byron  put  his  handa  behind  him,  retreated  to 
the  mantelpiece,  ajid  looking  round  on  the  three  thlt 
stood  there,  with  a  aarcastio  smile  aaid,  'When  shall 
wo  three  meet  again?' 

Lady  Byron  answered:  'In  heaven,  I  trust."  And 
those  were  her  last  words  to  him  on  earth. 

Now,  if  the    reader   wiahes  lo  understand    ihe    real 
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dents  of  Lord  Byron  for  decejition  and  diBsimulntion, 
him  read,  with  this  story  in  Lis  mind,  the  'Fare 
le  well,'  which  he  addressed  to  Lady  Byron  through 
!  printer: — - 

'Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever. 
Still  for  eyei',  fare  thee  well; 
Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  Eeari  rebel. 

"Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee. 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain. 
While  that  placid  slettp  came  n'ei-  thee 

Which  Ihou  ne'er  canst  know  again. 


Though  ray  many  faults  deJaeed  nie. 
Could  no  o'her  arm  be  found 

Thuit  the  one  which  once  embraced  m 
To  inflict  n  cureleea  wound?' 


The  reuction  of  society  ngainst  him  at  the  time  c 
hie  separation  from  hia  wife  was  aomething  for  whi^ 
it  appears  he  woa  entirely  unprepared,  and  which  yrai 
entirely  unexiJected  to  him.  It  broke  up  the  guilty^ 
intrigue,  and  drove  him  from  England.  He  had  not 
courage  to  meet  or  endure  it.  The  world,  to  he  sure, 
was  very  far  ft'om  ausjieetiug  what  the  truth  was,  but 
the  tide  waB  setting  against  him  with  such  vehemence 
as  to  make  him  tremble  every  hour  lest  the  whole 
I,  should  he  known ;  and  henceforth  it  became  a  warfare 
eperation  to  make  his  atory  good,  no  matter  at^ 
3  expense. 
He  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  at  &st  that  the  & 
mption  of  the  pathetic  and  the  magnanimous,  genenl 
as  of  faults,    accompiinied  with  admissidaa  ( 
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Ilia  wiFc'H   ^oodnei^H,    WDuld  b«   tlie   lie>^t    tmlSt^ 
cone.     In  this  mood  he  tho»  writ<t«  to  Moore:— 

'The  [ault  wos  nut  in  toy  cbnion  (anlesR  in  okMM 
U  all^.  for  I  do  uoi  boHer?,  anil  I  must  vav  it  in  tki  n 
drog«  of  all  Ibis  bitier  bueincBB.  thut  ihere  «rar  «M 
better.  i>r  even  »  liriithwr,  a  kinder,  or  n  more  «nUl 
ftgreealjlo  lieing  tbnn  LscIt  Bvron.  I  never  had  ner  e 
have  any  reproaclj  In  make  her  while  vritlt  me  Wl« 
there  i»  blnmc  it  bekinga  to  myself.' 

As  there  iDOSt  be  Homewhere  s  flcape-jcoBt  to  ba 
the  sin  of  thi;  ulfair.  Lord  Byron  vniie  a  poem  mUi 
'A  Sketch,"  in  which  he  lays  the  blnmc  of  stltriiig  i 
Gtrife  on  a  friend  and  former  governcBs  of  Latl>-  BjnK 
but  in  this  sketch  ho  introduces  the  foUoving  Jb 
eulogy  on  Lady  Byron: —  . 

'Foiled  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 
Which  flattery  foiled  not,  liisenees  could  not  I 
Deceit  infect  not,  near  contagion  noil, 
IndulBenco  weaken,  nor  example  spoil, 
Nor  mastered  science  tempt  hir  lo  look  daws  j 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  tVowu, 
Kor  genius  swell,  nor  beauty  render  vain, 
Ifor  envy  ruffle  to  retaliole  pain, 
Nor  fortune  change,  pride  rtiiee,  nor  passioiL  \ 
Nor  virtue  teach  austerity, — till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live, 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness,— to  forgive. 
Too  ehocked  at  fiiults  her  soul  can  never  know,a 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  helow: 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  virtue's  friend. 
For  virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend.' 

In  leaving  England,  Lord  Byron  first  went  to  SwiWW- 
'.  made  the  tour  of  the  Alps,  conceived  and  in  pMi 
I  out  the  tragedy  of  '  Manfred."     Moore  aped*  *r 
astJc  miBfoTluneB  a,itd  the   sufferings  whiob  W 
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pent  lirough  at  ihia    time,    as  haying  au  influence  m-^ 
itiniTilating  his  geaius,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  « 
^th  a  greater  power. 

Anybody  who  reads  the  tragedy  of  'Manfred'  with4 
J  story  in  his  mind  will  see  that  it  ia  true. 
The  hero  is  represented    as  a  gioomy    miBantlirope.J 
krelling   with    impenitent   remorse    on    the    memory  oil 
I  incestuous    passion  which    has  been   the  destruction 
er  for    this    life   and    the  life  to  con: 
jhicli,  to  the  very  last  gasp,  he  despairingly  refuses  ti 
npent  of,   even   while  he  ^ecs  the   fiends  of  dorknes 
iBing  to  take  possessioB  of  his    departing  soul.     Tha* 
I  knew  hi.'i  own  guilt  well,  and  judged  himself  si 
,  may  be  gathered  from  passages  in  this  poem,  whiol 

!  powerful  as  human  language  can  be  made.     ~ 
Bstance,    this  part  of   tiie    *■  Incantation,'    which  MoowJ 
hyB  was  written  at  this  time : — 

"■Though  thy  slumher  may  be  decji, 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  aleep; 
There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanisli, 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 
Thou  cacat  neTOr  be  aloce; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud; 
And  for  ever  shall  thou   dwell 
in  the  apiril  ot  this  apell. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  esBence  which  batli  airengtt  to  kill; 
From  ihj  own  heart  I  thnn  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coiled  as  in  a  hrake; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
"Which  gave  oH  iheee  their  chiefest  harm', 


By  ihal  must  seomiiig  virtuous  eye, 
By  lliy  shut  Bnui'a  hypocrisy, 
By  the  jmifoction  ol  thine  iirl 
Which  passea  fur  (jumaii  thine  owi 
By  thy  dolight  in  othera'  pain, 
Aad  by  thy  hrotherhood  of  Caia, 
I    I  orII  upon  tbcel  and  compel 
Thyself  lo  be  thy  proper  belli' 

Fj&{^in  he  represciiitt  Manfred  us  Bayiog  to  j 
Ot,  who  seeks  to  bring  him  Co  repeotaDce;-: 

I  niAQl  there  is  bu  power  in  holy  men, 
t  cbttrm  in  prayer,  nor  purifying  form 
f  peuitence,  nor  outward  look,  nor  fast, 
't  ftgony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 

e  innate  torturea  of  that  deep  despair, 
ffhich  is  remorse  without  the  fenr  of  hell, 
iBut  Bll-in-all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exnrciae 
JJFrom  out  the  unbounded  spirit  the  (|uiok  » 
lOf  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  suBerance,  and  rev 
SJpon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
EOan  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemned 
F^e  deals  on  his  own  soul.' 

t  when  the  Abbot  tells  him — 

'All  this  ta  well; 
I'For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
■jBy  an  auspicious  hope,  wnich  shall  look  up 
JlWith  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  plane, 
I.  "Which  all  who  seek  may  win.  whatever  be 
rTheir  eariBly  errors,'— 
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Theu  die  old  Abbot  passefi  tliiii  soliloquj  upon  him: — 

■■Tliifl  should  have  been  a  noble  creature:  he 
Hath  a!l  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  irame  of  glorious  eleinents, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled;  aa  it  is, 
It  is  an  nwful  cbaoa, — light  and  darkness, 
And  mind  and  dust,  end'  passions  and  pure  thoi^ht* 
Mixed,  and  contending  without  end  or  order.' 

The  world  can  easily  see  in  Moore's  nieninirs,  what, 

fter    this,   was  the  courBc  of  Lord  Byron's  life;    how 

,  from  ahujue  to  Hhtune,   and  dishonour  to  dis- 

onour,    and  used  the   fortune  which  his  wife   brought 

the  manner   described  in  those  iirivale    letters 

'hiah  hiB  biographer  was  left  to  print.     Moore  indeed 

•&,    Byron  had  made  the  resolution  not  to  touch  bis 

S'o    fortune;    but   adds    that   it  required   more    self- 

amaod  than  he  possessed  to  carry  out  so  honourable 

mrpose. 

Lady  Byivn  made  but  one  condition  with  him,  She 
t  him  in  her  power,  and  he  stood  at  her  mercy,  and 
I  exaated  only  that,  the  unhappy  partner  of  hia  sina 
tald  not  follow  him  out  of  England,  and  that  the 
hons  intrigue  should  be  given  up.  It  waa  her  in- 
Bbility  on  thia  point  that  kept  up  that  enmity  which 
I  constantly  expressing  it-self  in  some  publication  or 
,  which  drew  her  and  her  private  revelations  with 
1  before  the  public. 

What  Ladj  Byron  did  with  the  portion  of  her  fortune 
let  was  reserved  to  her  is  a  record  of  noble  and 
tfully  administered  charities.  Pitiful  and  wise  and 
,  there  was  no  form  of  human  suffering  or  sorrow 
t  did  Dot  find  with  her  refuge  and  help.  She  s^lttB 
1  only  systematiealiy,  but  also  impulsively. 
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MiEH  Martinouu  olnitns  for  her  thti  honour  iif  bavuig 
first  invented  praotioitl  schools,  in  which  Hm  chUdren 
of  the  poor  were  turned  into  agriculturists,  artisans, 
Beanistresaes,  and  good  wives  for  poor  niun.  While  she 
managed  witli  admirable  nkill  and  economy  permanent 
iuBtitutions  of  this  sort,  she  had  a  reaen*o  always  ready 
for  llie  hel|)  of  suffering  in  any  form. 

The  fugitive  slaves,  William  and  Ellen  Crafts,  escap- 
ing to  England,  were  fostered  under  her  patronising  care. 

In  niBDy  casee  where  there  wua  suffering  and  anxiel^ 
from  poverty  among  those   too   seli'-raspecting  to  make 
their  sufferings  known,  the  delicate  hand  of  Lady  Byron 
tnicistored  to  the  want  witJi  u  ooUBiderution  which  spared     I 
the  most  refined  feelings.  I 

As  a  mother  her  course  woe  embarrueacd  by  pecuUsi 
trials.  The  daughter  inherited  from  the  father  not  onl;  i 
brilliant  talents,  but  a  restlessness  and  morbid  aaDsibilit;  i 
which  might  ho  too  suroly  traced  to  the  etoruta  and  ' 
agitations  of  the  period  in  which  she  was  born.  It  I 
wse  necessary  to  bring  her  up  in  ignorance  of  the  true  I 
hietory  of  her  mother's  life,  and  the  consequence  ma  \ 
tliat  she  could  not  fully  understand  that  motber.  During 
her  early  girlhood,  her  career  was  a  source  nf 
ansiety  than  of  comfort. 

She  married  a  man  of  fashion,  ran  a  brilliant  ooutm 
as  a  gay  woman  of  fajshion,  aud  died  early  of  a  lingering 
and  painful  disease. 

In  the  silence  and  shuded  retirement  of  the  BioV- 
room,  the  daughter  came  wholly  back  to  her  mother's 
arms  and  heart;  and  it  wait  on  that  mother's  boaoa 
that  she  leaned,  as  she  went  down  into  iho  dark  valley- 
It  was  that  mother  who  placed  her  weak  and  dying 
hand  in  that  of  her  Almighty  Saviour. 
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To  the  cMldrcu  lel't  by  her  daughter  she  minister^ 
vith  the  taitbi'iilniiss  uf  a   guardiun    angel;    aud    : 
nwing  to  hor  influence  that  those  who  yet   remain 
1  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind. 
The  person  whose  conuesions  with  Lord  Byron  1 
'  been  so  disastrous,  also,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  lift 
L'  felt  Lady  Byron's    gracious   and   loviog  inflnenees, 
[  reformed  and  ensohled;    aud   in   her  last  sickness  t 
I  dying  hours  looked  to  her  for  consolation  and  help. 
There  was  an  unfortunate  child  of  sin,   bom  ' 
I  tie  curse  upon  her,    over  whose  wayward  nature  ] 
I  Byron  watched  with    a   mother's    tenderness. 

I  who    could    have    patience   when    the    patienri 

E  of  every  one  else  failed;    and   though    the   task  was  T[ 

^fficult   one,    from    the   strange,   abnormal  propensitiea 

evil    in    the    subject   of  it,   yet   Lady  Byron   never 

altered  and  never  gave  over,  till  doaih  look  the  rcspon- 

Ubility  from  her  hands. 

Ihiring  all  this  trial,  strange  to  say,  her  belief  that 
J^&a  good    in   Lord   Byron    would    finally    conquer    was 
mshaken. 

To  a  friend  who  said  to  her,    'Oh,  how  could  you 
J  him?"    she  answered,  briefly,  'My  dear,  there  was 

il  in  him," — it  is  in  ua  all. 
It  was  in  this  angei  ihat  she  had  faith.  It  waa 
for  the  deliverance  of  this  angel  from  degradation  and 
gbaue  and  sin,  that  elie  unceasingly  prayed.  She  read 
every  work  that  he  issued, — read  it  with  a  deeper 
knowledge  thau  any  human  being  but  herself  could 
possess.  The  ribaldry  and  the  obscenity  and  the  insults 
with  which  he  strove  to  make  her  ridiculous  in  the 
■  vorld,  fell  at  her  pitying  feet  unheeded.  ^m 
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Whou  lie  broke  away  Irnrn  ull  this  unworthy  ]ifa 
to  dovote  limiHeir  to  a.  mauly  eDterpristi  for  tbo  redeUQf 
tiqn  of  Greeoe,  she  tlioughl  thai  she  sav  the  beginnuig 
of  au  anawoi'  to  her  prayers,  Kven  ullhough  hia  last 
act  was  to  rejieat  M  Lady  Bleasiugton  tbo  fulBB  aceu- 
sation  which  made  Lady  Byron  the  author  of  all  iOB 
errors,  she  still  hud  bopea,  f^om  the  oue  Ktep  taken  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  tliG  midst  of  liiose  hopes  eame  lie  uewii  of  bit 
Buddou  death.  On  liia  death-bod,  it  is  well  koowii  ihu 
he  called  his  coafidentiul  Kuglish  aervaut  U>  him,  nod 
said  to  Idin:    'Go  to  ruy  wife,   and  toll  her  .  .  .  .' 

Here  followed  twenty  niinutea  of  indistinct  mutta^ 
rags,    in  which    the    uamc  of  bis    wife,    daughter,    and 
sister    frequently    occurred.     Suddenly  he    turned    md    II 
said:    'You  will   teli   her  all  this — have   you  writteD    l] 
it  down?' 

'My  Lord,"  said  his  attendant,  'I  really  have  itOI 
understood  a  word  you  have  been  saying,' 

'0  God!*  said  the  dying  man;    ^then  it  is  too  late!*    '\ 
aud  he  never  ajMike  more. 

When  Fletcher  returned  to  London,  Lady  Byrom 
Boot  for  him,  and  walked  the  room  in  convulsive  ntrns- 
glei  to  repress  her  tears  and  sohs,  while  she  over  and. 
over  again  strove  to  elicit  something  from  him  wbiob 
Bhonld  enlighten  her  upon  what  that  last  message  lud 
been,  but  in  vain;  the  gates  of  eternity  were  shut  io 
her  face,  and  not  a  word  had  passed  to  tell  her  it  he 
had  repented. 

For  all  that,  Lady  Byron  never  doubted  hia  salvation, 
^ways  and  ever  beffire  her,  during  the  few  reraainiait 
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greajs  of  her  widowliood,  waa  tie  imaj^c  of  her  huabaud, 
(nmfied  and  ennobled,  with  the  shadows  uf  earth  for 
CTer  dissipated,  the  stains  of  sin  for  ever  removed. 
^The  angel  in  him,"  as  she  expressed  it,  'made  perfect, 
looording  to  its  divine  ideal.' 

Never  has  more  divine  strength  of  faith  and  lovo 
^sted  in  woman.  Out  of  the  depths  of  her  owu  loving 
and  meroiful  nature,  she  gaia«d  such  views  of  the  Bivine 
love  and  mercy  as  made  all  hopes  possible.  There  waa 
|no  soul  of  whose  future  Lady  Bjron  despaired.  Such 
iras  her  boundloas  faith  in  the  redeeming  power  of  love. 
For  the  few  years  after  his  death,  the  life  of  thia 
&ail,  delicate  creature  upon  earth  was  a  miracle  of 
mingled  weakness  and  strength.  So  frail  iu  body  waa 
ihe  that  she  seemed  always  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
3ie  eternal  world,  yet  so  strong  iu  spirit  and  so  un- 
asing  in  carrying  on  her  various  ministries  of  mercy. 
To  taJk  with  her  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
tte  nearest  possible  apjuooh  to  talking  with  one  of  Hhe 
ipirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.' 

was    gentle,    artless,    approachable    as   a    little 
jhild,  with  ready  outflowing  sympathy  for  the  cares  and 
,  and  interests  of  all  who  approached  her,    with 
'.  and  gentle    playfulness,    that  adorned,    without 
biding,   the    breadth    and   strength   of  her   mind,    and, 
kbove    all,    with  a  clear  diviuing   moral    discrimination, 
lever  mistaking  wrong  for  right  in  the  slightest  shade, 
t  with  a  mercifulness  that  made  allowance  for  every 
Ireakness,  and  pitied  every  sin. 

There  was  so  much  of  Christ  in  her.  that  to  have 

1  her  seemed  to  be  to  hare  drawn  near  to  heaven. 

i  one  of  those  few  friends  from  wh 
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caoDol  divide,  whose  mere  ijrodenc* 
alwnys  n  help  to  every  Kenerdtis  thongbt, 
every  leoud  purpose,  a  comfort  in  every  Borrow, 

She  lived  so  nearly  nu  tlie  uonfiuen  of  the  spiritual 
world,  that  she  Beetued  while  living  already  tn  see  into 
it,  Heuce  the  comfurt  wiiieh  she  addrcaaed  to  u  fHend 
who  had  lost  a  son: — 

Dear  friend,  remember,  a»  long  ok  our  loved  ODM 
tiro  in   Qiiifn   wnrJd,   they   are   in   ours.' 


It  has  tieen  thought  by  Home  fHonds  wlio  liuve  read 
the  prouf-aheets  of  the  above,  thai  the  author  whould 
state  more  gpecifically  her  authority  for  ilio  above 
BUTOtion. 

'he  circumstances  which  led  the  writer  to  England 
certain    time,    origiuated   a   friendship    and  ooms- 
gpODdence  with  Lady  Byron,  which  was  always  regard©^ 
W  (toe  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  that  visit.  ' 

ion  of  u  necond   visit  to  England,  »•    ' 

,    ..__    . '    received  a  note    from    Lady    Byro*^^    ' 

.Jndicating  that  she  wished  tu  have  eome  private  oon^^' 
'(USitiBl  conversation  upon  important  subjects,  and  \^^' 
'Tlting  her  for  that  purpose  to  spend  a  day  with  h-^^^ 
!«t  her  oountiy-eeaV  near  Loudon. 

The  writer  went  and  spent  a  day  with  Lady  Byrc:^" 
IB,  and  the  object  of  tlie  visit  was  explained  to  ht=^^' 
BjTon    was  in  such  a  atate    iif  health,   that  N-   •*" 
had  warned  her  that  she  bad  very  little  tu^^"^" 
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jugageil  ia  ihose  duties  and  revici 
f  every  thoughtful    pereon  finds  neoessary,   who  i 

,   delibertitely  and  with  o|ien  eyes  to  the  bound-J 
)  of  this  mortal  life. 
I  Al  thut  time  there  was  a  cheap  edition  nf  ByrOD'^ 
ion,  iulended  to  bring  hie  writiui 

0  oirculatiou  among  the  masses,  and  the  pathos  arisill 
Q  the  story  of  his  donjCBtic  niiafurtiiaes  woold  douU 
!  have  greatly  aided  iu  giving  it  currency. 

Under  these    circumatances,    some  of  Lady  Byroa^ 

i  lud  proposed  the  question  to  her^,  whether  t 

inol  a  T€gpon»ihiUty  to  sociely  for  tht  tTalh\   whether 

B  duf  right  to  allow  these  writings  t«  gain  influuuue 

'  Ibe  popular   mind,    by  giviiig  a  tiilent    uonHent  \o 

i  knew  to  be  attor  faleehonda. 

y  Byron'a  whole  life  had  been  passed  1 
g  self-abnegatiou  and  Eelf-saerifioc,  the  queotioB 
proposed   to  her,    wliether    one   more   net  < 
t  required  of  her,  before  leaving  t 
namely,  to  declare  the  absolute  tmth,  va  n 
If  what  espenee  to  her  own  feelings. 

Pot  this  purpose  it  wm   her  desire  to  reeiiuiit  tltf 

lole  hiBtory  to  a  person  of  another  country,  and  € 

It  of  tlie    whole    sphere  of  perional    and    loc 

which  might  be    supposed   to  influeiiee   l' 

I  the    eountry    and   station   iu  life    where   t)ie    enttni 

Jly  happened^  in  order  that  she  uught  be  helped  ^ 

I  person's   views  in  making  up  an  opinion  as  I 

»  doty. 

The  inierview  had  almost  the  solemnity  of  a 

1  avvwal.     Lady  BjTon  reeouuted  the  hiBtoty  whE 
been    embodied    in    thit-    artieh;,    and    ga*e  tu  (' 


^^^■u  paper  conuining  a  brief  memomudiun  of  the 
^^H[  with  tUe  dates  alSxed. 

^^Hr«  hnve  alreudy  Hpokeu  of  that    Kiogalar  sense  of 

^^B«alitf  of  the  spiritual  wi>r!(]  whiuh  eecmui)  M  eo- 

^^HiaM  Lady  Byron   during  the  lasl    i>art  of  her  life, 

^^■whioh  made  her  word^  and  actions  eeem  more  like 

^Hbe  of  a  blessed  being  lietoiihed  from  ctirth  than  of 

^■ordinary  mortal.    All  her  mode§  of  looking  at  things, 

^■hcr  motives  of  action,  all  hor  involuntary  exhihitioDS 

emotion  were  so  high  above  any  common  level,  and 

entirely   regulated   by    the    most    unworldly    causes, 

at  it  would  seem  difficult  to  moke  the  onlinary  world 

.llderHtiind  exactly  how  the  thing  seemed  to  lie  before 

«r  mind.     What    impresBed  the  writer    more    atrongly 

him  anything  else  was  Lody  Byron's  perfect  conviction 

hnl  her  husband  was  now  u  redeemed  spirit;    that  he 

ooked    back  with    pain    and    shame    and    regret  ou  all 

hat   was    unworthy  in   his    post   life;    and    that   if  be 

Otdd  speak  or  could  act  in  the  case,  he  would  deain 

0  prevent  the    farther   circulation  of  base    falsehooda, 

Bd   of  seductive    poetry,    which    had   been    made   the  I 

ehiole  of  morbid  and  unworthy  passions. 

Lady  Byron's  esperience   had  led  her  to  apply  th^ 
rawers  of  her  strong  philosophJool  mind  to  the   : 
if  mental  pathology^  and  she  had  beco 
he  aolmioD  of  the  painful  problem  which  first  i 
0  her  as  a  young    wife    was    after    all   the    tr' 
nmoly,   that  Lord  Byron    hod   been    one  of  thn^e 
Jrtunately  constituted  persons  in  whom  the  biilii 
■tore  is  so  critically  hung,  that  it  is  always  in  > 
r  dipping   upon  the    insane  side,    and    that  in  c 
f  his   life  he  was  eo  far  under   the    inf 
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19  oitC  to  be    fnllr  n^pOBsible  j 

She  went  over,  frith  a  brii^r  and  clear  analysis,  I 
itoiy    of  his   whole  life   aa   ehe  haJ  ihotk^t  it 
ring    the    lonelf    mosinge    of  her    widowhood. 
elt  on  the  ancestral  caases  thai  gave   him    &   na 

exceptional  and  dangerouE  susceptibility.  She  i 
ough  the  mifmanagements  of  his  childhood, 
[toiy  of  his  BchooI-dayB,  the  influence  of  the  'irdiniu; 
lool  eoTiree  of  classical  reuding  on  such  il  mind  i 
.     She  sketched  boldly  and  clearly  the  intOTuul  I 

the  young  men  of  the  time  as  she  witli  her  tiurd^a 
IS  had  looked  through  it,  and  showed  hiiw  habitXfl 
lieb  with  less  susceptible  fibre  and  cuurKCr  ntruiiKtIliI 

tolerable    for    his    coniijauior 
adly    to    him,    unhinging    his    nervous    syat< 
tenailyiiig  the  dangers  of  ancestral  proclivilieH.     htt 
fron  espressed  the  feeling,    too,    that   tlio  ('ulviiii 
eology,  as  heard  in  Scotland,  hud  jirovod  in  hin  ni 

often    does  in  certain  minds,    a    Mubtle    iioitoi 
e  never  could  either  disbelieve  or   beooiue  i 

and  the  sore  problems  il  proposes  cmbitterefl  h 
lirit  against  Christianity. 

of  it  is,  I  ilo  believ^'  hn  wmM  trtun 
V  with  violence  when  he  had  been  emiilAylfrir  ■!!  I 
frers  of  reason,  wit,  and  ridicnlc  np*^  (h«**  ooH 

Through  all  this  sorrowful  hiBtory  wm  In  be  i 

the  eare  of  a  slandered  woman  ">  makA 
^  bat  the  puthetic  anxiety  uf  a  muther  w 
^^~y'  particle  of  hope,  ever?  intimati'm  «f 

"Whom  fihe  cannut  ceane  to  love.     Wfth  I 
she  dwelt  &o  ih^e  laxt  hmrR., 
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ber  Aprrr  to  hv  mtdoTrtnnd   tfll 
in  ctcrait;. 

Bat  all  iliU  Bhe  Wked  npoQ  as  for  ever  iwft  !>«• 
Uvring  tfaM  viib  tfac  dT^|>|<ins  «r  tht  eanhlir  life  tfaew 
muAAA  impoUr*  ami  iiiAurnn-t  PvsMni.  and  tfant  Itigher 
nutm  wludi  He  lJiou  h.j  )-t<aiiiif\ilty  piprei'st.-d  iu  hit 
pocDM  bwBine  the  irionipliniic  one. 

Wliile  speaking  od  tliis  subject  ihc  fialc  i-tliitrMl 
bee  became  liuuuiuiu  wiih  a  heavenly  radiance;  then 
was  iHrmethiiig  w*  ttiiHinic  in  her  hdicT  in  rho  TicKwy 
of  lore  over  eTil.  lliat  failh  with  hia-  Beeiued  in  Lavt 
becomo  «ighl.  She  Kt^enit^d  ho  clearly  to  perceive  the 
ilirltie  ideal  of  the  man  »he  had  loved,  and  f.ir  whom 
Ealvaiion  xbc  Lad  been  called  to  Buffer  aud  labour  uiul 
pns-,  thai  all  lueniorien  of  bis  past  unwonhiueBd  felt 
wray  and  were  lost. 

Her  love  wua  neter  the  doting  fnndnesa  of  weak 
ironien;  it  was  the  Djipreciative  and  diBCriininating  low 
by  which  a  higher  nature  recognised  god-like  ouiiabiU- 
tiea  under  all  the  dust  nod  defilement  of  nuguae  and 
paiision;  and  she  never  duubted  that  the  love  whicll 
in  her  was  so  strong  that  no  injury  or  inault  oould 
shake  it,  was  yet  stronger  in  the  God  wlio  made  her 
capable  of  Kucb  a  devotion,  and  that  in  Him  it  was 
aaoompanied  by  power  to   subdue    all    things  to    itself. 

The  writer  was  so  impressed  and  excited  by  the 
whole  Hoenc  and  recital,  that  she  begged  for  two  or 
throe  days  to  deliberate  before  forming  any  opinion. 
Shu  (flok  the  paper  with  her,  returned  to  London,  and 
day  or  two  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
whioh  she  made  was  mostly  influenced 
'erence    and   affection  for  Lady  Bjtou,     She 
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I  Bneh  a  height  above  the  comprehension  of  the  coarse 
»nd  common  world,  that  the  author  had  a  feeling  as  if 

L  would  be  violating  a  shrine  lu  ask  her  to  come  forth 
(rom  the  sanctuary  of  a  silence  where  she  had  eo  long 
ibode,  and  plead  her  cause.  She  wrote  to  Lady  Byron, 
;  while  ttia  act  of  juBtice  did  seem  to  be  called  for, 
md  to  be  in  some  resijects  most  desirable,  yet  as  H 
trould  involve  so  much  that  was  ijainful  to  her,  she 
Sonaidered  that  Lady  Byron  would  be  entirely  justifiable 

.  leaving  the  truth  to  be  disclosed  after  her  death, 
seemed  so  frail,  she  liad  suffered  so  much,  she  stood 
|nid  recommended    that    all   the   facts   necessary  should 

)e  put  in  the  hands  of  some  persona,  to  be  no  published. 
Years  passed  on.     Lady  Byi-on    lingered  four  years 

ifter  thia  interview,  to  the  wonder  of  her  physicians 
(nd  all  her  friends. 

After  Lady  Byron's  death,   ihe  writer  looked  ansi- 

»iiHly,  hoping  to  see  a  memoir  of  the  person  whom  she 

Bonsidered  the  most   remarkable   woman   that   England 

I  produced    in    this    century.     No    such  memoir   haa 

tppeared,  on  tie  part  of  her  friends;  and  the  mbtrese 

'  Lord  Byron  has  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  is  sowing 

J  and  wide  unworthy  slanders,  which  are  eagerly  ga- 
ibered  up  and  read  by  an  undiscriminating  community. 
Buch  is  the  origin  of  these  remarks,   and   we  hope 

lat  all  who  have  read  or  credited  the  slanders  of  the 

■uiooioli  book  will  do  themselves    the  justice   to  read 

a  cefutatbu  of  them. 


THI   BTBOSI  rUOLf  t 


— ^  tkr  solteiton  of  (kc  AaceKdnnU   and  reptt- 
late  L^if  AtMl  Bynm,  for  tchosn  feutBg 


*  -        ■  '  '"-    «f  JMff  a  WW*  ,, 

#VMrtw0»  rdabrr  fa  a*  trticM  kAmA  hut  ^luf  appearu 
m  *  itaemJiait'*  Jlbgamw.'  TV  orticlr  in  TOfjtfMn  te  enliiM 
M(  '  Tni*  Stuty  of  Ludy  Btfrtm't  Lift.'  iiinl  ilri  U.  B.  SUM* 
is  annuuncnl  to  bt  the  teriUr  of  it  '>;  lJi«  paptr  iliidf  Wt 
thotdd  pTtibahlii  har<  abit^mtd  from  >'<iti ng  itnif  ftuhlie  noftoi 
if  it  had  upji^'irtil  in  >t  U*»  raftriahly  jourmit  than  'MM- 
miUitn'f:'  nv  i(  reen  in  Otis  ptnodital  the  aut>tiiTe!ts  hnd  h(m 
Mowed  to  lell  Iter  utoty  rUJiomt  tdilorntl  yrefaue  or  <:omment. 
The  f'iitnr  nf  .VuiMniKiin,  hmtrttt,  ku  not  onfy  a/liiuUcd  Mrs 
HUnce'n  usiule.  titil  ht  hiu  prtfaeed  to  it  a  note  in  irhick  he 
aHlhonlatictlif  prorlaiaui  to  Ae  iporld  Ihat  ttirpaj'cr  on  Lady 
Bj/nm't  life  and  rrtalume  to  hard  Byron  is  Ihe  cmnpitte  am 
aHfftenttc  aiittoient  of  tht  ichaU  »rciiinirtan<vs  t^  tAai  ^ 
(WfrCNU  affair.  A'ciy,  mirre,  Utai  ISu  paper  is  in  faa  Ladg 
Byron's  own  stalemtnt  of  the  reasons  uAieh  foreed  Iter  toot 
Mponttion  toAiVA  she  ro  long  desirtd.  Again,  the  editor  StiUtt 
fMt  lAe  ctmlribtilion  of  Mrs  Slotte  SHpplits  evidence  at  MM 
iww  and  direct  on  Ladg  Byron's  hislnry.  We,  as  Me  famSt 
to^dton,  beg  most  dinineliy  to  state  tttal  Ihe  article  is  nx 
a  tovfiete  or  authentic  statement  of  the  facts  eonneeted  wfh. 
Atfl  Mporotfctti,  that  it  cannot  te  reyarded  as  Lady  Byntrlt 
SUM  itatOMnt,  and  that  it  does  not  tHOofve  nfty  direct  widaui 
in  Lady  Byron's  history.  Instead  of  dirtel  evidence,  Hit 
,  StCMt  has  notbinp  to  comynunieate  but  her  recoUections  of  H 
• — —"sation  ivhioh  took  place  thirteen  gears  ago,  tmd  htr 
men  of  a  manuscript  uAitii  she  stntee  that  Lady  BgrOU 
.  .  it  time  gave  her  to  peruse;  and  tehich,  according  to  h0 
t  ihowing,  she  read  under  oenj  great  excitement.    3f?MO 

... — • ij  pro6o6Jj  account  for  seeeral  obetmis  errors  i» 

Stowe  has  fallen—iruch  as  assigning  two  via 
f  thirteen  months  as  the  period  during  lohich  La 
i  under  the  same  roof  teith  her  husband,   ai 
wraciee  to  tehich  for  Ihe  present  purpoxe  S:  ie 
a  idlade.     WilhoHt  for  a  moment  conceding  Ihiii 
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II  Slowe's  narnitifc  contains  a  complete  ucvoimt  uf  hadyA 
i^'jt  relation*  icifA  Aer  laisbimd,  we  must  protest  agiUt 
i-  img  profeasedl^firit,  a  most  gross .  6re«cft  of  the  tn 
wt^iiifidmBe  stated  to  iuwe  been  reposed  i'n  her;  secotu_ 
neongitlcnt  with  her  own  recommendation  to  Lady  Byr<m\ 
8  third,  as  a»  wnorant  violation — at  kast  we  AaU  i  ^  ~ 
Hjf  supiiUt  MrsStome  to  he  ignorant— of  the  express 
«f  Lady  Byron's  lost  will  and  testament,  Mrst, 
tu  a  ireacn  of  trtivt,  Mrs  Stowe  states  that  she  wa 
— in  an  interview  which,  to  use  her  own  words,  had  obrtOftd 
ihe  aotemjiHi/  of  a  d'nlhhed—nnl  »,!  (o  whether  she  would 
uniitftake  ttte  TCilaelion  uf  Lmbi  lUjroii''  married  history,  but 
owiy  as  to  (lie  iioUcji  uf  jmhiitiliii'ij  such  a  history  at  all 
Second,  Mrs  8towc,  on  lier  own  adinL'^sion,  returned  to  Lath 
Byron  the  brief  mcmornnduiii  paper  which  h'td  been  entmstea 
to  her  u»th  the  statement  of  her  opinion  that  Ladg  Huron 
aioiUii  be  miirdij  justifiable  in  leaving  the  tmth  to  be  disaosed 
after  her  death,  and  reeoiiimended  that  all  facta  necessary 
Mhoidd  be  put  in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  to  be  so  published. 
Third,  Lady  Byron  did,  by  her  last  tmU  and  testament,  exe- 
cuted only  a  few  days  b^ore  her  dceease,  bequeath  to  &rce 


,    s  trustees,  all  her  m 

^  and  o/lewcorrfs  depofileii 

;  a/nd  she  dira-trii  li 

d  with  her,  '^^•■•lii!  n, 


f  were  alone  It 


aseripts,  to  be  by  Ihem  sealed 

n  h-'iijf.  in  the  names  nfsueh  | 

ii'<  iii/r  cUe.  however  nearlg 

nil  I'll  a  ii'katecer  be  aflowea 

iliH-iiiii,  nu.  which  the  tr 
■I  lUey 


ight  judge  to 


Afw  fhe  interest  of  her  grandchildren.  Mrs  . 
Ec^  these.  Her  paper  is  entirelu  graiuitQas  and  v 
^  mas,  we  have  said,  not  eonaistetU  wtfA  her  t 
B  is  an  offence  against  Lady  Byron's  dying  wi^ietlM 
i  ffte  authoress  has  written  in  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings 
f  those  grandchildren,  of  whom  she  epeahs  ijt  a  vainfiilsome 
tioff  as  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  manldnd.  The  ap- 
pearanee  of  the  tolTtmes  about  Lord  Byron  by  the  (huntess 
{rUiccioli  is  alleged  by  Mrs  Stowe  as  the  main  reason  which  ^ 
induced  her  to  publish  her  story;  but  if  Lady  Byron's  desceni-' 
ant»—hcr  personal  and  trusted  friends  in  this  country— sufferi 
the  slanders  of  the  Gotmtess  Gaiceioli  to  pass  uncontradicted 
"  for,  tu  use  Mrs  8tow(^s  omi  uyressiiin,  '  of  what  value  wa^i 
f  outcry  of  the   mistress  against  the  wife' — their   silence'^ 
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should  isurdij  have  led  Mrs  Stowe  to  hesitate  before  gkm§ 
to  the  world  a  statement  which^  however  it  may  affect  fte 
fiiemories  of  tlie  dead,  mii^  inecitably  inflict  much  pain  on 
the  living.  Lady  Byron^s  own  statement  is  in  the  possessien 
of  tlwse  wlio  love  Jher  memory  too  wcU  to  make  a  rash  toe 
of  it,  and  if  llie  world  is  ever  to  learn  the  true  story  of  Lady 
Byron's  life,  it  will  learn  it  from  them.  It  would  have  btSB 
in  better  taste  if  Mrs  Stowe  and  tlie  editor  of  ^MacmiXMs 
Magazine^  had  imitated  the  religious  silence  which  the  latter 
so  much  commends  in  the  case  of  Lady  Byron,  MeanwhiUf 
Lady  Buron's  descendants  and  representatives  entirely  and 
absolutely  disclaim  all  countenance  of  Mrs  Stowe's  artide,  ' 
which  lias  been  publislied  without  their  privity  or  consent—  ' 
We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Wharton  &  FoBh&. 
^8  Lincoln's  Inn  Melds,  Sept.  V 


THE     END. 


CORRECTIONS. 
Pago  10  instead  of  lat  read  last. 


171 


j> 


n 


National  read  Natural. 
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A.    CH.    SW 

ero  of  Ml'.  Charles  Kingsley'a  eftrlirat 
lovel,  ID  reoounting  the  poetic  infiuences  vhicb 
imlly  swayed  and  shaped  bis  niiad,  assigns  the 
>laoe  in  this  work  to  Jlr,  Tetinyaou.  And 
og    ftom    this    fact   he    asks    aud    answers  a 

'Wiy  is  it.'  he  says,  '■that  tho  latest  poet 
ally  the  greatest  influence  oyer  the  minds  of 
?  Surely  not  for  the  mere  charm  of  novelty? 
in  is,   that  he,    living    amid    the   same  hopee, 

temptations,  the  same  sphere  of  ohsen'ation 
lives  utterance  and  outward  form  to  tlie  very 

which,  vagne  and  wordless,  have  been  exor- 
;ir  heartfl."     The   fact    alleged  and  the   reason 

strictly  and  even  obviously  true.  The  forms 
t  and  feeling  of  living  men  are  wrought  upon 
lly  by  a  third-rate  living  poet  than  by  dead 
ind  Dantes  and  Shakspeares.  And  so  it  is  a 
imity  to  any  age,  that  it  should  fail  to  produce 

Uaita  in  Coiydon:  a  Tragedy—Chastelard:  a  Tra- 
ms and  BaUads^Notes  on  Poems  and  Beviewa. 
ion  Charles  Swinburne.    London,  IfttW. 
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nev  poets  of  a  tugh  order.  Cant  vate  • 
moei  fatal  seoteace  in  which  ihe  inullcctual  iDoon- 
pletenbea  of  &  generatioD  can  be  sutumecl  up.  It  tellt 
a{  torjiur  and  dcudueea  to  the  emctioDa)  uod  ima^nadve 
p&rt  of  the  DotioDal  miod,  which  maf  or  tnajr  not 
coexist  with  abuDdant  practical  energy  or  even  phDA- 
aophicul  intelligeoee,  but  which,  aiiathetically  cuUeiit 
with  the  actjuiiiilions  and  creations  of  ihe  patit,  fortnd 
ua  to  hope  that  the  generation  bo  enfeebled  hj  fate 
un  ever  leave  it«  mark  ni)on  iho  iiiiellectual  lii«tot7 
of  our  race. 

Such  a  calamity — it  has  been  matter  of  dread  to 
many — haa  menaced  those  now  growing  up  to  manhood 
amongHt  us.  It  would  not  be  ea«y  to  exn^gemio  the 
vtrongtJi  of  the  influence,  which  the  laureate  in  lie 
da^B  of  his  early  popularity  exerted  over  young  ling- 
liehmcD, — an  influence  in  the  main  heaJthy,  healUuer 
perhaps  tliun  either  Byron's  or  Words w on h'l*,  yet  nOt 
wholly  of  a  kind  to  brace  the  mental  energies  jof  tliB 
young  poetic  student.  At  all  events,  whatever  its 
ohoractvr,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  force  of 
thifl  influence  has  ffreally  abated.  It  waa  at  its  height 
about  twenty  years  ago,  but  its  vigour  has  long  sinoi 
spent  itiiolf  and  given  place  to  a  calm,  critical  estimslA 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  are  read,  as  ihey  will  ever  he 
read,  as  classical  works  ^  but  they  are  no  longer  treaaond 
irith  fervour  aa  divine  interpreters,  friend.'^,  monitoit| 
guides,  consolers.  Since  the  laureate's  best  works  wet« 
mitten,  the  conditions  of  life  have  changed;  there  ar* 
DO  longer  the  uame  problems  to  resolve,  the  aanU 
(l^ects  to  attain,  the  same  obstacles  to  overcome.  And 
die  time  aflcB  fur  a  new  teacher,  hitherto  witliout  sno- 
«ith  Broall  hope  of  it. 


SWINBUBNE, 

Of  singers  isdeed,  false  and  true,  there  has  been 
lack,  and  it  would  be  certainly  marvellons  if,  amid 
!  busheiB  of  'vacant  cliaff  well  meant  for  grain"  that 
elesslj  choke  our  libraries,  some  occasional  morsels 
poetic  com  were  not  lo  be  found.  Yet  even  in  the 
lall  part  of  our  contemporary  poetiy  that  has  real 
we  mark  a  disheartening  absence  of  creative 
Setting  the  laureate  of  course  a^^ide,  our  poeta 
r  the  most  part  are  content  to  be  imitators,  and  when 
By  do  not  imitate  they  sink  out  of  the  poetic  r 
le  exceptions  are  few  and  of  a  notable  kind.  Mr>^ 
owning  preaches  in  admirable  verse  an  esoteric  phil<>< 
phy  to  a  small  sect  of  gealouB  disciples,  but  he  dooi 
;  attain  or  even  aim  at  the  grace  of  perfect  fonn] 
1  clearness.  Two  or  three  others  also  philosophize 
ier  poetic  garb.  For  the  rest,  they  pipe  i 
le  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  almost  exhausted  the 
liations.  As  he  comjilatns  in  a  charming  little  al- 
Wry  that  follows  'Enoch  Arden,' 


'Most  ean  raise  the  flowers  now 
For  all  have  got  the  seed; 

And  florae  are  pretty  enough, 
And  aorae  are  poor  indeed, 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  hut  a  weed.' 


]yir,^^ 
liio^H 

ioa^^l 
om^^^l 
hize  I 

the 

:he 

1 


las    been    the    prospect   for   lovers    of  poetry 
tgland;    nothing  to   look    forward  to    save  multiplied 
titution;    and   never    was    man   or  nation    elevated 
irified    in    soul    by   the    cleverest  of  mimic  ehirplnga 
pipings. 

The    advent    of  a  new    poet,    under    conditions    si 
caliar,  has  become  a  matter  of  public  interest.    M>a> 
r  five  years    Rgo  readers  of  the  Speclulor  nefli 


ed 
so^^^l 

1 
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uptwaranw     I 


pipor    were    plcoeorably   astoaisbcd    by  tbe 

ill  tliut  jiiumai  of  SMiine  abort  poema,  which,   if  nol  of 

ubNolulely    nrigiual    cbaraolor.    were    cen»ioly 
inuntiotiB  of  ToDiiysuu  nr  Rrtitniug.     The    writer 

I  manifoally  fiirineil  by  iufluettces  not  very 
ID  the  present,  ilny.  The  iii)|>tiseione<t  hj-perbiile  of  thi 
QebiHw  [iruphtits  Imd  iuipurtoi]  u  strunge  fervour  to  bii 
diolioD.  Ho  liad  drunk  deeply  al  ihe  Bprings  of  Gr«k 
luid  Ronmn  thought,  and  if  ouy  mi>deru  Hohi>ol  of  art 
hnd  iika))ed  liin  cursor,  it  hud  sot  c«rtaiuly  been  the 
trim  idyllic  singeio  of  our  liny,  but  rather  tbo  rougher 
TunuialiciBts  of  ITrnniic.  These  poems  were  for  the 
tuoat  part  sigued  with  the  uame  of  Algeroon  Charles 
Swinburne. 

lu  this  epbemeral  ahape,  however,  it  was  not  pnt- 
Bible  that  any  productiouH,  excellent  though  they  taight 
be,  could  win  any  wide  or  laeting  popularity.  It  n 
UOt  until  Mr.  Swiubunie  throw  his  streugth  into 
pioce  of  work,  larger  in  dimouHioDs,  and  more  oarehl 
in  e\ccutioD  than  tbcso  fugitive  verses,  that  his  Dano 
begun  to  be  geuerally  known,  and  his  future  tu  become 
the  subject  of  conjecture.  In  tJie  spring  of  1866, 
'Atttlnnla  in  Calydon'  was  published;  the  critics  cooU 
not  withhold  their  praise,  but  they  were  puzzled  U 
well  as  pleased.  Tliat  a  new  poet,  unlinked  to  aoj 
esisting  clique,  hud  appeared,  was  certain;  that  be  p<M- 
eeased  power  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  abundance,  tlut 
he  uould  write  vigorously  either  in  the  picturesCLue  or 
the  dramatic  style,  and  that  he  could  represent  with 
UDBurpasaed  akiU  to  the  English  reader  the  forms  of 
clasBical  art,  were  facts  partly  admitted.  But  a  sehonl 
I  that  had  drilled  itself  into  harmony  wljfc_ 
Jlio  RiLDHtT<AHy  uf  iVo  ui^^tawea^  was  inuom] 
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ie  in  the  fiiU  sooiie  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry. 
$  shocked,  too.,  at  the  boldness  with  which  some 
Qf  the  gTAvmt  problems  of  human  life  and  thought 
were  treated, — boldness  that  reoalled  at  once  the  crudest 
iBiid  the  most  powerful  parts  of  Shelley's  'Queen  Mab.' 
I  it  happened  that  while  'Atalanta"  was  not  unkindly 
welcomed  by  reviewers,  its  merits  were  feebly  recog- 
intsed  by  most  readers  of  poetry,  over  whose  heads 
indeed  it  aimed,  and  on  whose  imaginations,  accustomed 
to    a    punier    mental    diet,    it   eseroiaed   a  disagreeable 

ion.  Mr.  Swinburne,  perhaps  feeling  that  in  his 
work    he   had    appealed   to   sympathies  and  tiisi«s 

the  strictest  uenise  uw-populax,  after  a  very  brief 
interval,  tried  'the  reading  publie"  a  secoud  time  with  a 
Work  differing  in  every  point — in  subject,  in  treatment, 

form — from  '  Atalanta,"  but  evidencing  even  in  a 
higher  degree  dramatic  genius.  'Chastelurd"  simulated 
tUie  form  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  as  'Atalanta'  that 

the  classical ;    and   in    the  one  case  as  in  the  other 

1  form  was  inspired  by  a  large  measure  of  tlie  spiriL 

But     the    critical    and    popular    dissatisfaction,     which 

'Atslauta'     in    outward    seeming    escaped,    found    and 

fastened    on  a   pretext,    to   which   it  did  not  delay  to 

.  expression,  in  regard  to  'Ohastelard.'  The  mal- 
bonteuts  apparently  were  offended  that  the  poet  had 
BOt  represcDted  the  fierce  passionate  natures  of  Mary 
Stnart  and  her  poet-lover  in  the  placid  eq^uable  tone  and 
GotioD  of  'Enoch  Arden"  and  'Ajlmer's  Field.'  The 
solouring  was  too  warm,  we  were  told,  the  figures  too 
goldly  drawn:  'morally  repulsive,'  'offensive  in  its  inherent 
ririousnesg,"    'overladen  with  sensuous  images,"    'licent- 

I,"  'profane," — these  were  a  few  of  the  choice  epithets 

I  which  Mr.  Swinburne  was  pelted.    So  soine  'AaA"^ 
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jeors  ago  critics  who  udmtred  nuturo  nt'tur  (liu  Aei^^H 
model — all  compucl  of  oool  gnys  and  pftle  Sn^l 
watCT7  landscape  with  slaty  aky — were  outraged  i^| 
burner  dared  to  jiaiot,  us  near  a.s  hu  could,  l|^^| 
nature  in  the  glowing  dazzliug  whites  and  B0<ujti^^| 
sunshine  and  HuusbBde.  ^^M 

The  publication  of  '  Cliaaielnrd,"  howwer,  (ticE'j^H 
than  moTcly  ami  against  the  jmet  tbut  dull  instin^H 
dislike  which  from  the  first  had  pursued  Mm  ^H 
literary  heretic.  It  operated  also  in  a.  quite  <^^| 
direction.  Many  to  whom  the  associations  of  liW^H 
vioua  work  were  cold  and  lifeless,  could  uuderstau^^H 
sympathize  with  the  mure  human— at  least  the  ^^M 
modei-n — interest  of  the  Scottish  queen's  lite.  Aqe^l 
many  the  tliought  interfused  with  passion  of  ^Chast«lanH> 
seemed,  amid  the  tameuesa  of  our  ephemcriil  verse,  B 
revelation  of  strength  and  beauty  unconscious,  unregarded, 
and  unknown.  The  udmbatioD,  so  aroused,  often  lea 
the  admirer  to  the  severer  beauties  of  the  earlier  poaui 
and  grew,  in  many  cases,  to  an  enthusinsm  uud  a  atud;> 
In  this  way  it  came  to  puns  that  when  Mr.  Swinbunie 
announced  his  intention  of  publishing  a  volume  of  tyiii»i 
a  large  minority  of  'the  reading  public'  were  prepared 
to  receive  it  favourably,  whereas  a  year  before  it  would 
have  been  passed  by  in  compBrative  neglect. 

But  on  tlie  other  baud,  the  critics  who  liked  untr 
Mr.  Swinburne  were  ready  to  strike  fiercely  at  the  we^ 
places  iu  his  armour.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  thftt 
it  was  easy  enough  to  find  weak  places.  The  ^Poemi 
and  Ballads'  appeared,  and  were  met  with  the  bitterBSt 
manifestntion  of  critical  acerbity  that  has  been  known 
ill  '-"^oriii'licul  literature  since,  upon  similar  preieneei, 
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ipt,   but  too  sueceasful,    was  made  to  stab  the 
'  poor  Alexander  Smith. 
The  outcrj'  raised  against  the  'Poems  and  Ballads' 
;   while    successful.      The    great    eirculatiug 
rariea  refused  to  take  copies  of  the  book:    its  autlior 
■IF&B    everywbere    spoken    of  as   the   mauvais    aujet   of 
liitemporaiT    literatui'e.     Mi-.  Swinburne   undertook   in 
»  pamphlet  to  repel  some  of  the  charges  brought  ag^nst 
him,    and  his   explanations  were  on   some  points  satis- 
factory, on  all  interesting.     But  he  too  clearly  had  lost 
_  his  temper  and  deacended  to  tie  level  of  his  assailants, 
ilby  calling   hard    names    and  talking  contempttionsly  of 
K^irofessional  pressmen.' 

L  But  we  cannot  pause  over  the  question  of  fairness 
^te  unfairness,  as  it  lies  between  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
Bjiii  critics.  We  have  a  certain  position  to  vindicate 
^by  an  examination,  necessarily  incomplete,  of  the  vo- 
K^ea  which  have  excited  so  much  discossion.  And 
Rnr  position  is,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  fitted  to  eser- 
UIM  tbat  dominion  over  the  popular  imagination  which 
Ufce  laureate  once  enjoj'cd,  but  which  inevitably  passed 
Brom.  him.  AVe  believe  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  deficient 
Kb  none  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  in  one  who 
BMepirea  such  a  place  in  men's  thoughts;  that  he  has 
Bio  faults  which  are  inveterate  or  destructive  of  his 
Bbmeis.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  his  work  has 
Bn^erto  been  promise  rather  than  performance;  but  in 
Hu  dearth  of  poetrj-,  of  which  we  have  above  eom- 
^Huned,  that  promise  is  consoling,  if  not  satisfying. 
^H  We  approach  the  analysis  of  Mr,  Swinburne's  poetic 
^Brer  with  some  hesitation.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
^^Kk  to  begin  by  a  statement  of  what  it  is  not,  and 
^Bes    not   comprehend.      We    agree    wit^    aomft    cti.'Cw& 
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ib&t  there  is  little  trace  of  meditsiion  or  cont«inplation  in 
'Atalanta,'  or  ' CbaBtelard,"  or  tie  'PoomB  and  Ballub;' 
nor  lias  Mr.  SniDburiie  attemiited,  to  auy  extent,  de- 
soriplive  writing,  either  in  the  minutely  aceuiate  faHhicv 
of  Wordswortli  or  in  the  bolder  and  pcrhnpa  mn 
efFective  style  of  Byron.  But  tbo  moral  defects  i 
Mr.  Sviabunie''it  poetry  are  more  serious,  because  leu 
eaeil;  reparable.  We  shall  exumine  presently  the  charge 
of  a  propensity  to  work  upon  eubjeots  of  a  corrupt  kiod, 
to  paint,  in  faet,  what  is  vile  and  hideous, — a  oharge 
which,  if  true,  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  ut  bia  pootto 
fame.  There  is,  however,  a  fault,  less  lUaputJible  thu 
this,  and  equally  grave.  In  everything  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne haa  written  the  same  absence  nf  faith  is  to  be 
marked;  the  name  weird  gloom  of  fatalism  wraps  tht 
claasio  atatelineas  of  'Atalanta.'  the  fierce,  anlanisi 
paattion  of  'ChaHtelard,'  and  tbo  many-sided,  manf- 
ooloured  life  of  the  'Poems  and  Ballads.'  And  V 
faith  we  do  not  mean  religious  belief.,  oonipoot  ot 
formulas  or  not,  but  a  moral  energy,  a  princiiile  undn- 
lying  and  informing  life  and  action,  whether  it  be  beHsf 
in  duty,  or  liberty,  or  virtue.  Faith  such  us  this  made 
Bonaseau  great,  and  G<£thc,  and  Shelley,  and  Carlyle, 
ftnd  Victor  Hugo;  an  it  did  Job  and  Kzekiel,  and  Paul 
ftnd  John  of  Patmos,  But  there  is  no  sign  of  it 
Mi.  Swinburne,  The  curse  of  moral  inoompletw 
that  clave  to  Byron  has  fallen,  with  a  double  pnrtiin 
of  his  passion  and  power,  on  the  poet  of  'Dolore*' 
and  'Fans tine.' 

We  pass  gladly  from  the  ungrateful  taidt  of  pointing 
out  these  defects  to  the  more  pleasing  office  of  est 
ating   the    merits    of  this    our   latest   poet.     .\nd  a 
£rst  gJance    nothing  U  more   striking  in  those  voluiuM 
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Djbiaulioii  whicb  they  exhibits,  always  rare. 
ever  rarer  than  in  our  day,  of  dramatic  power  with 
frioal  power.  Such  a  union  of  forces  indeed  argues 
1  iiuagination  subtle  and  strong,  both 
u  the  objective  and  the  subjective  side.  We  see  it 
,  in  Shakespeare,  in  Gcethe,  but  not  in 
ire.  As  far  as  regai'ds  the  drumatio  faculty, 
'  and  'Chastelard'  are  equally  proofs  of  what 
is.  Swinburne  can  achieve;  while  the  choruses  in  the 
bnuer,  thmigh  scarcely  adequate  representations  of  the 
Jreek  ideal,  are  fine  lyrics  in  themselves;  hut  For  the 
litest  manifestation  of  the  lyrical  faculty  in  our  poet 
;  took  to  his  last  published  poem,  the  'Ode  on 
he  Insurrection  in  Candia.''  It  is  not  too  ranch  to  say 
;  this  lyiic  burst  of  paasion  and  grief — showing,  as 
loes,  higher  and  wider  sym|>athies  than  we  could 
lem  in  any  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  previous  works — is 
hot  inferior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 
The  'Poems  and  Ballads"  may  be  divided  into 
lyrics  proper  and  dramatic  lyrics;  this  last-named,  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Browning  to  his  suggestive  'Dramatis 
'ersonie,'  signifying  a  poem  Jyrica!  in  form  but  dra- 
Many  of  the  best  efforts  of  Mr. 
Iwinburne  raay  he  classed  under  this  head.  In  a  few 
s  we  have  learned  the  story  of  a  life,  the  evolution 
of  a  character,  the  result  of  a,  conflict ;  and  that  not 
ty  the  direct  expression  of  the  singer,  but,  as  it  were, 
by  his  acting. 

In  these  poems  which  are  thus  fixed  on  the  bord^ 
tfitweeu  the  dramatic  and  the  lyrical,  it  will  be  ob- 
ervei  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  favourite  form 
Qto  which  the  poet  puts  his  work  is  .some  variety  of 
i  anapsestic  rhvthm.     The   sweep   and   TviaV  u?  'Sg.'b^ 
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iDGtrioal  order  is  exquisitely  fitted  to  exprese  tlie 
of  the  objectiva  atid  subjective  statee.     It  U  sign 
ihtt   in  Greek   tragedy   the    use  of  the  anapccst  t 
the  troTisitioti  from  the  high  lyrical  urdour  of  the  b 
odes  to  the  level  of  the  dialogue. 

But  whatever  metrical    form  he  may   emplojr,  ' 
Swinburue  miinifeBts  his  power  of  varied   and  deli^ 
muBio.     Kvery   rhythm   he  makes   his   own    and  i 
foom  it    a   ijeculiur   ring   oud    melody,    when    i 
pieoiated,  never  to  be  miatiikeu,  never  to  be  diso 
"  1  the  moMt  harraonioua  verees  of  other  poeta. 
this    melody   there   is   no   monotony.     The  blank  1 
of  the  drama^    the  complex   ohorus    of  '  Ataianta,'  < 
Bweepingi,  surging  passion  of  'Anaotoria'  (though  t 
the  BbapG  only  of  common  heroic  couplets),    tl 
Tueh  of  the  anopieatj^  in  enme  of  the  ballads, 
reftned  beauty  of  the  briefer  poems,    imitations, 
translations,   are  all  pervaded  by  the  same  sweet  i 
It  is  otherwise  with  the    diction,     Though   sufScti 
lioh   and    original    in    diotion,    Mr.  Swinburne   I 
evidently  bestowed   the   necesaaty    Htnie    labor   t 
part    of  his    work.     The    recurrence    of   the    same^ 
Bimilar   modes   of  expression  is  frequently  tedious  ^ 
Bometimes  absolutely  offensive. 

Some  persoiml  influences  of  a  noteworthy  kind  ■ 
be    traced    iu    tlieae    volumes.     First,    that   of  ' 
Savage  Liiiidor,  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  with  cstrm 
praise  spenks  of  an  'the  highest  of  contemporary  n 
Landor's  affectioa  for  the  elassioal  and  eve 
spirit,  his  errjitio  love  of  liberty,  his  lofty  aoom  o 
oonyentioua,  niid  of  the  opinions  of  the  many, 
I  deep  impress  on  the  character  of  the  young  diatj 
And    another   personal  conuesion  has  had  oven  i 
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pkatnifest  effect.     Mr.  Swiubuiue  has  learned  tiiucli  moi 

esiatiug   sishool    of  Frenoh   poets  than   from 

iny  modem  English  writers,     To  Victor  Hugo  in  part- 

Ifinlar  he  htis  attached  himself.     To  him    he   dedicates 

[Ghastelard.,'    '  to    the    chief   uf  iiyiDg   poets,    the   first 

matist  of  hi?;    age.'     And  it   is  only    fair   to    admit 

J  far  as  it  goes,  the  influence  of  the  French  poet 

the  works    before  us  haa    beeu  wholly  beneficial. 

M.  Hugo  writes  glows  with  a  warm  faith  in 

Biberty,    a  warm    love    of   humanity.     Mr,   Swinburne's 

ravest    defects    are  not   manifested  in  his   master.     If 

>  will    learn    from    t!ie    exile   of  Guernsey   the    great 

a  of  faith  and  love^  then  he  may  hope  to  emulate 

^8  majesty  of  his  intellectual  power. 

To  establish  as  far  as  we  may  the  position  we  have 
Jud  down,  we  shall  glance  briefly  at  'Atalanta'  and 
pChastelard,"  and  examine  with  somewhat  greater  uttent- 
ftm  the  'Poems  and  Ballads.'  The  two  dramas  have 
toih  been  longer  before  the  world  and  have  been  met 
a  much  njore  favourable  reception  than  the  volume 
mmed;  it  will  not  be  necessary  therefore  to  dwell 
nrery  long  upon  them. 

'Atalauta  in  Calydou'  certainly  is  the  greatest  modcru 

Mproduction  of  Creek    tragedy.     The  dialogue  and  the 

rical    parts    are    equally    admirable   representations  of 

!  Athenian    drama^    the    diction   is    perfectly   Greek, 

tad  the  main  idea  is  the  resistless  advance  of  that  in- 

norable,    ineritable    Fate,    which    we    perhaps    eaonot ' 

roperly  oonceive  of,  hut  which  formed  the  charm  and 

a  magical  strength  of  the  mournful  tales  of  (Edipus 

^id  the  Atridjc.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  more  subtle 

cUtiny   into   human    motives    and    actions,    manifested 

JMjth.  by  the    characters    and    chorus,    than  ■wniiXi  "Wift 
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euggetitcd  ilscif  tn  the  Htillciiio  imuginatiun.  Nor 
a  Qreek  havo  exhibttod  eu  vivid  a  xympatby  with  iiatni^ 
beauty  n»  everywhere  breaks  througli  tlie  action  of  tbu 
dranui.  Yet  we  ciinniit  ijuarret  with  these  uburratEoni 
from  the  standard  uf  elasaic  art.  To  them  w«  owe  tlio 
moat  splendid  lyrical  hitraioB,  as  well  aa  the  profoundeot 
soul-luOHtionings  uud  citlm  utteruueee  of  heroic  deB{i&ir. 
A  leBB  (mrdoiiftble  error  is  the  pervading  darknem  asd 
austerity  of  the  picture.  This  is  not  Greek.  The  great 
dnmatists  of  Athens  represented  the  etornitl  stmggla 
of  Destiny  with  nian'e  moral  freedom;  but  giving  th* 
victory  to  the  former  they  did  not  degi'iide  or  depreai 
the  later.  The  shadow  uf  Fate  Is  indeed  cast  acrou 
the  seene,  but  it  never  whi>lly  obsoares  the  cheerfU 
brightnesH  of  brave  enduranoe. 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  quotationB  tiaa 
books  with  whiclk  every  lover  of  poetry  must  be  familiar. 
We  oannot,  however,  avoid  quoting,  in  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  a  few  lines  from  the  thiri 
ohoral  ode  in  'Atalanta.'  The  whole  passage  is  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  though  somewhal  too  prolonged,  rich, 
and  various,  to  be  aptly  compared  with  the  Atlienlan 
models,  We  would  refer  those,  who  oare  tu  make  their 
analyais  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  power  uf  representing  tht  ■ 
Greok  mind  to  us  complete,  to  Sophocles'  treatment  of 
a  like  subject  in  the  Antigone, — we  mean  the  subliiM 
aong  that  commences  "Epw;  ap!xtete  fid^uv.*  Ain  ^ 
by  this  we  set  >Ii.  Swinburne's,  premising  that  it  i» 
bat  a  fragment,  from  which  an  accurate  judgment  cui 
lewcely  be  formed: 
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^Vias  there  not  eril  enm^ 

HoUi«r,  acd  sngoufa  on  eartii 

Bom  witl>  ■  man  st  his  birtli. 
IVflKten  underfoot,  and  aluTe 

Storm  ont  of  hesrra  and  dearth 
Shakeo  down  from  ihe  ihmiiig  ibereoL 

Wrecks  from  afar  oicr  seu 
And  peril  of  sbsltow  and  firlh, 

And  tears  that  spring  snd  increue 
In  the  barren  places  of  mirth : 

That  thou  having  ^ngs  as  a  dove 
Being  girt  with  desire  for  a.  girtli. 

That  thou  muet  come  after  tlt^e. 
That  thoD  must  lay  on  him  love?' 

fhis  ie  poetry  that  will  not  speedily  die. 

We  hare  »3id  that  ''Atalania'  b  as  remarkable  for 
^amatio  as  fot  lyiieal  power,  and  none  who  read  the 
Beues,  terrible  \u  their  t^abducd  passion,  in  which  ar« 
Jiibited  the  mental  coidlict  between  the  uiaiemol  af- 
betion  of  Altbsea  and  her  uewly-awakeDed  vengeanee, 
rlU  be  disposed  to  question  sacb  a  statemeot.  Eqoallp 
lOwerful  in  its  kind,  and  even  more  Greek,  ia  the 
lerald's  description  of  the  death  of  the  bour.  This 
'.  the  dialogues  conducted  in  single  verses  are  the 
DOBt  skilful  representations  of  the  classical  style  tiat 
»*e  httTO  ever  read. 

After  ^Atalanta'  in  order  of  publieationi,  if  not  of 
Composition,  came  ^  ChagtcUrd.'  Two  poeins  difTeriiig 
BO  widely  as  these  in  style  and  subject  have  rarely,  if 
w,  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  same  writer  within 
9  aame  j-ear.  If  'Atalanta"  evidenced,  aa  it  did,  con- 
mnunate  power  and  skill  in  the  di'amatist,  yet  it  was 
i  scope  compai'ed  with  the  compaoion  play. 
ir.  Swinburne's  most  zealous  admirei-a  were  siMtittftVj 
ropared  for  the  broadei'  aod   bolder   (I'mluie  o?  Q.'i.eftti 
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Mnry's  coDtt.     Nor  tudecd  would  it  have  becD  i 
predict  IVum  the  HiaLuestine  uajeat;  of  tlte  Greek  i 
the  acatn  vifii'm,  ibe  mssiery  of  human  chantctflijl 
skill    with  which   the    vucilUtions    of  a  weolc 
iiionalo    ti|>irit    and    the    afonj'   of  a  Htroug   BfiiiH  4 
ponrAjcd,  snd  the  white  heal  of  a  consnming  ]<n 
before  u*  in  'ChuHielard.' 

It  Im  plain,  from  the  comparii^ou  of  these  two  p 
that  Mr.  Hwinlmmes  literary  tastes  are  of  a  truly  c 
kind.  Id  'Alalaiita'  is  evinced  study  and  emulst 
the  AtlioiiinTi  models;  in  ^Chastelard'  stndy  uid  fl 
tioii  of  the  Klizobethan  models.  jSschylus  do4 
with  Mr.  Switiburue  destroy  the  dominion  of  ShiikeBl 
The  bent  efforts  of  the  classic  and  of  the  roiB 
sehuol  are  u<Iupt«iJ  and  usHiniilated  by  him  with  i 
partial  eolccliuiaiii,  often  professed  but  seldom  prac 

The   ohamcters   in  'Chastelurd'  differ   widely 
those  of  most  modern  dramatists.     Whether 
or  r^eut   Mr.  Swinburne's    Mary    Stuart  as  histoii( 
jUHt^  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  ethically  tru 
it  with  any  other    portrait  of  the  woman    that  1 
or  flotiou  has  hitherto  given  currency  to, — with  Sol 
or  even  Scott's;    it   lookn   the  living  reality 
more  beautiful  hut   falser   ideal.     No  one   can  i 
the  paHsionate  truth  of  M»ry's  character,  or  Chaat«l  j 
OT  Mary  Beaton's.     And   if  the  characters  are  lif4 
Uifl  the  passion  harmuniouHly  exhibited,  still  morefl 
^t  the  conduct  of  the  plot  and  the  stem  g 

itrophe  are  admirably  conceived  and  6xeev 
rt  know  where,  in  the  raoge  of  contempt 
to  look  for  a  series  of  .scenes  more  mqja 
painful  interest,    than    the  fifth  I 


Without  being  blinded  to  its  defects,  both  moral 
iid  artietic,  it  will  be  admitted  by  an  impartial  critio 
hat  '■  Chnatelar J'  eKhibita  higher  dramatic  power  than 
jiything  that  has  been  written  in  English  since  the 
enios  of  Shelley  cnlminated  in  the  'Cenci."  Every 
,  almost  every  line,  testifies  to  a  careful  study  of 
he  great  Elizabethan  dramatists ;  though  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  imitation  is  attempted,  though  the  strict 
rules  of  classical  oit  restrain  the  exuberance  of  the 
)oet.  The  influence  of  Shakespeare  may  especially  he 
raced  in  the  scenes  between  Chustelard  and  Mary  in 
the  royal  bedchamber  and  in  the  prison. 

With  the  charge  of  'passionate  senauousnesB''  as 
U^ed  against  this  play,  we  need  hardly  attempt  to 
The  passion  of  love  rising  in  a  fiery  nature  to 
he  height  of  madness  is  the  foundation  of  the  story; 
d  if  such  a  plot  is  to  ho  treated  dramatically  at  all, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  more  temperately  or 
aately  elaborated  than  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  work.  The 
liemence  of  passion  may  terrify  and  repel  some ;  the 
lity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched  mast 
ommand  the  admii'ation  of  all. 

Mr.  Swinburne's   best  blank  verse — dramatio  verse, 
at  ifl — is  contained  in    '  Chastelard.'     A  striking  pas- 
that   in  which  Queen  Mary  gives  utterance  to 
ier  wish  to  have  been  bom  a  man,  and  imagines  that 
ben  would  then  speak  thus  of  her  prowess: 
'Yea,  I  saw  the  king's  face  helmed, 
Red  in  the  hot  lit  foreground  of  some  fight, 
Hold  the  whole  war  as  it  were  by  the  hit,  a  horse 
Fit  for  hie  knees'  grip — the  great  rearing  war 
That  frothed  with  lips  flung  up,  and  Bhook  men's  lii 
Off  either  flank  of  it  like  snow;  I  saw- 
could  not  hear  as  his  sword  rang — Bivw  t\m 
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we  admit  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  ireatmeiit  of  tlieae 
ISt&zBidous  themes  is  cautiQusly  chaste,  we  cannot  par- 
-don  bis  selection  of  sttoli.  So  far  we  go  with  the 
t.«ritie;  but  as  regards  the  other  poem  to  which  we 
i  referred,  '■Les  Noyades,"  we  are  astounded  at  the 
ilffurieat  modesty  that  cau  take  objection  to  either  the 
matter  or  the  form.  If  nudity  be  a  crime  in  art,  let 
i  drape  the  Venus  Anadyomen^  at  once. 

The  classical  poems  to  wiiich  we  may  call  attention 
«  'Anactoria,"  the  '■Hymti  to  Proserpine,'  'Itylus," 
letmaphroditus,'  and  'Fauatine."  Against  every  one 
f  these,  except  the  charming  lyric  that  t«lls  the  sad 
' !  of  Philomeln,  the  charge  of  aensuoTisness  or  pro- 
mity  has  been  urged.  'Anactoria'  is  a  periphraEtic 
attdering  of  Sappho's  famous  ode  '■Eif  ^Egaifiivav' — a 
jem,  be  it  said  with  all  deference,  ludicrously  over- 
raiaed  by  ih:  Swinburne,  tf  we  taTC  regard  to  the 
Abits  of  thought  and  the  manners  in  reference  to  which 
3  original  poem  was  composed,  we  must  decide  that 
",  Swinburne's  imitation,  powerful  as  it  is  in  its  sua- 
kiued  passion,  is  another  inetance  of  profound  error  iu 
rtisiic  Judgmeiit.  'Faustina'  does  not  come  under  the 
une  censure.  There  may  be  expressions,  reminiscenoea 
f  the  classical  authors,  which  would  have  been  better 
way:,  but  there  is  no  ti-ace  of  impurity  in  the  poem. 
Ibe  idea,  suggested,  aa  Mr.  Swinburne  tells  us  in  his 
Kotes,  by  the  resemblance  af  some  face  casually  seen 
to  the  features  of  Faustina  the  Elder,  the  dissolute 
vonsort  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  'the  ti'ansmigration  of 
,  single  soul,  doomed,  as  though  by  accident,  from 
he  first  to  all  evil  and  no  good,  through  many  ages 
ad  forms,  but  clad  always  in  the  same  type  of  fleshly 
Bauty."      In    the  same  way    '  Hetmapltrod'vVttft^ 


hn*  buen  grossly  uBsailod,   is  but  a  uiout  delict 
poetical    Biprcesion    of  the    thoughts    saggesled  hy 
well -know  D    statue    in    the    Louvre,    of   reelings    iJmoat 
JDevitiible  with  nny,  save  ihc  mcBnest-tuirided,  who  had 
OTOr  felt  the  charm  of  the    tale    of  Salmacis*    hopeleu 
love,  as  t«Id  by  Ovid. 

No  finer  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  contained  in  th«ae 
volnrooa  than  that  'To  Victor  Hugo.'  This  is  noi  a 
mere  laudation  of  the  great  French  poet.  It  la  a 
revelation  of  the  relations  of  miud  between  the  elder 
and  the  younger  bard;  it  is  a  confesMion  of  theii' nnieQ 
and  difference  in  political  theory;  it  ia  a  wailing  oiy 
from  the  young  man  who  valks  the  gluomy  path  of  a 
bopeleBB  fatali.sm  to  the  old  man,  the  MiltoD  of  oar 
century,  who,  like  his  great  prototype,  'bates  no  jot 
of  heart  and  hope,'  and  will  not  abandon  hie  faith  in 
liberty.  In  these  vorsea  Mr.  Swinburne  haw  eiuploywl 
the  majestic  stanza  that  has  remained  nnused  sinoe 
Milton  wrote  bin  'Hymn  on  the  Nativity.'  How  bs- 
cellent  an  instrument  it  may  be  made  in  skilful  haikds 
the  speoimen  subjoiucd  will  show: 

'Thou  art  chief  of  us,  and  lord; 
Thy  song  is  as  a  sword 
Keen-edged  and  scented  in  the  blade  from  {lowers; 
Thou  art  lord  and  king;  but  we 
Lift  younger  eyes,  and  see 
LesB  of  high  hope,  less  light  on  wandering  hours; 

Hours  that  have  borne  men  down  so  long, 
Seen  the  right  fail,  and  watched  uplift  the  wrong. 
'  Hut  thine  imperial  soul, 
As  years  and  ruins  roil 
To  the  same  end,  and  all  things  and  all  dreaniB 

With  the  same  wreck  and  roar  _ 

Drift  on  the  dim  same  shore, 
Still  in  the  bitter  foam  and  brackish  strea 


put  iuqnestionably  the  highest  point  that  Mr,  Swinburne 

§  yet  reached  is  marked  by  the  grand  psychical  trilogy 

mf  which  he  h&a  so  udmii-iLhly  and  eloquently  explained 

t  allegorical  aim  in   his   Notes;    we    mean    'Doloreg," 

PThe  Garden  of  Proserpine,'  and  'Heaperia.'     The  first 

I  in.  the  main  a  companion   picture   to  ^Faustine,''  and 

Heacribes,  in  even  more  vivid  words,  the  spiritual  history 

_  F  a  purely  sensual  character  that  at  every  generation 

Reproduces  itself. 

We  cannot    quote  as   fully  as  we  would   from    this 
.we  give  the  following  stanzas  containing  the 
feicture  of  the  Roman  Empire  uumutilated:- 


'  Doei  thou  dream,  in  a  respite  of  slumber, 

In  a  lull  of  the  fires  of  thy  life, 
Of  the  days  without  name,  without  number. 

When  liy  will  stung'  the  world  inta  strife; 
When,  a  goddess,  the  pulse  of  thy  psasion 

Smote  lungs  as  they  revelled  in  Rome; 
AmA  ihey  hailed  thee  re-risen,  0  Thalaasian, 

Foam-white,  from  the  foam? 

When  thy  lips  had  such  lovers  to  flatter; 

When  Ihe  city  lay  red  from  thy  rods, 
When  thine  hands  were  as  arrows  to  scatter 

The  children  of  change  and  their  gods; 
When  the  blood  of  thy  foemen  made  fervent 

As  sand  never  moiat  from  the  main, 
As  one  smote  them,  their  lord  and  thy  servant. 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

On  Bands  by  the  storm  never  shaken, 
Nor  wet  with  Ihe  washing  of  tides; 

Mot  by  foam  of  the  waves  overtaken. 
Nor  winds  that  lie  thunder  bestriSieB-, 
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But  red  from  the  jirinl  of  thy  pace*. 

Mado  Bnionth  foi'  the  world  and  ils  Innla, 
Ringed  round  with  a  flaino  of  (air  faoes. 

Ajid  splendid  with  swords. 

There  the  gladiator,  pale  for  thy  pleasure. 

Drew  bitter  and  perilous  breath; 
There  tormentj  laid  hold  on  the  treasure 

Of  limba  too  deliL'toua  for  death; 
When  thy  gardens  were  lit  with  live  torches; 

When  the  world  was  a  steed  for  thy  rein; 
When  the  nations  lay  prone  in  thy  porches, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

When,  with  flame  all  around  him  aspirant. 

iitood  fliiBhpd,  as  a  harp-player  stands. 
The  implacable  heautiful  tyrant, 

Rose-crowned,  linving  death  in  his  liands: 
And  a  sound  aa  the  sound  of  loud  water 

Smote  far  tlirough  the  flight  of  the  tires. 
And  mixed  with  the  lightning  of  slaughter 

A  thunder  of  lyres.' 

In  'The  Garden  of  Proserpine"  we  have  Hha 
total  pause  of  paNsiou  and  of  thought  when  the  t 
wilbonl   fear  or  hope  of  good   things  or  evil,    hoi 
and   thirat§    only   after    the    perfect    sleep.'      ^hd 
'Heaperia'  wc  have  the  closing  accnoe,  when  ''the  i 
of  desire  han  ceased,  the  mad  ootnmotioQ  c 
stormed  itself  out."     A  new  love  now  rules  the  1 
not  the  fervent  heat  of  youthful  unselfish  paasionu 
the  wild  I'ovcl  in  the  veins  of  sensual   delight, 
atinglesa  love,  an  innoouotis  desire."     Here  we  I 
the  elemente  of  the  trigoly — action,  pause,  a 
thesis,    synthesis,   and  antithesis.     The  dramatlo  I 

^ia  perfect,    the   purpose  and  idea  developed 
e  poner  and  Bklll. 
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But  it  may  now  bu  itsked  in  what  degree  have  these 
lems  merited  the  severe  judgmeot  passed  upon  them 
lin  hebdomadal  guardians  of  our  laste  and  virtue? 
'Fragoletta,"  'Fclise,'  'In  the  Orchard,"  and  perhaps^ 
two  more,  it  may  he  that  the  lauguage  of  passioi 
too  clear  and  glowing;  but  we  can  only  aay, 
■partial  judgment,  that  we  do  not  believe  it  is 
ee  such  as  could  awaken  a  vicious  thought. 
?aiistine'  and  'Dolores,'  the  only  allusionB  that  conid 
I  objected  to  are  such  as  must  he  perfectly  familiar 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
I  literatures.  With  the  accusation  of  profanity  we 
ot  eare  to  deal.  It  can  only  be  urged  in  ignorance, 
;  incapacity  to  comprehend,  or  in  wilful  forgetfuluesa 
the  dramatic  character  of  most  of  these  poemB, 
le  critic  actually  attributes  tfl  Mr.  Swinburne,  as 
TBonal  opinions,  the  regretful  lament  for  the  fall  of 
■  m  and  the  bitter  hate  of  Christianity,  whioh 
tkeg  np  the  greater  part  of  the  'Hymn  to  Proaerpine.'' 
Mr.  Swinburne  speaks  with  a  fitting  scor: 
t  which  some  oritiea  would  desire  to  apply 
jrk  of  literary  art.  'Who  has  not  heard  it  asked,  in 
^nal  and  tiiumpbanC  lone,  whetbcr  this  book  or  that 
1  be  read  aloud  by  her  mother  to  a  young  girl?  .  .  . 
o  past  times  were  artists  ever  bidden  to  work  on 
!  terms,  nor  are  they  now  except  among  us."  The 
!tion,  however,  presents  itself  also  in  a  subtler 
aogh  equally  fallacious  form.  The  theory  is  plainly 
(Tponnded  by  many  that  the  choice  of  subjects  such 
have  been  censured  hi  Mr.  Swinburne's  book  is  a 
e  of  inferior  power  as  a  poet.  Yet  those  who  preaeb 
!  doctrine  have  probably  read  Theocritus  and  Ovid 
school,    and   unless  to  perform    tbeii   "weeV\':j  a-ii^^ 
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virtue     would    scareely    ai^serC    that    Aristoptianel.] 

wanting    in    the    poetic    facnlty   because    he    moM 
'Lyaistrata,'    or   Jui'eual 

Mr.  Swinburne  can  write  with  equal  eaae  i 
preeaion  on  the  slighteat  aiid  on  the  greatast  an 
In  this  fact  there  lies,  as  we  shall  pteaenily  note, 
danger  to  the  abiding  ralue  of  hia  writings. 
ever  we  may  fee!  disappointed  at  seeing  strength  a 
wo  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  indefinable  o 
the  grace,  the  melody  ol^  the  smaller  poe 
in  particular  which  are  the  outpourings 
affection.  One  of  these,  'Rococo,"  is  a  regretfiil  I 
for  a  past  love,  forgotten  on  one  side,  ev6r  1 
the  other.  It  is  but  a  trifle;  yet  how  many  t 
living  poets  could  emulate  the  music  of  this  i 
One  or  two  stanzas  may  give  a  taste  of  the  lij 
part  of  JVIr.  Swinburne's  poetry: 

'■  We  have  heard  from  hidden  places 

What  love  scarce  liveB  and  hears: 
We  have  seen  on  fervent  faces 

The  pallor  of  strange  tears: 
Wb  have  trod  the  wine-i'at's  treasure 

Whence,  ripe  to  ateam  and  stain. 
Foams  round  the  feet  of  pleasure 

The  blood-red  must  of  pain. 

Kememb ranee  may  recover 

And  time  bring  back  to  time 
The  name  of  jour  first  lover. 

The  ring  of  my  first  rhyme ; 
But  rose-leaves  of  Decern!) er 

The  frosts  of  June  shall  fret, 
The  day  that  you  remember. 

The  day  that  I  forget,' 
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fiuer  pooius  iu  tlie  stiine  key  ai'e  the  'Triumph 
of  Time"  and  the  'Ballad  of  Burdens."  'A  MaMh,' 
Love  at  Sea'  (from  the  FrencL  of  Thfophile  Gautier), 
and  'The  Sundew,"  aie  variationa  of  the  half-mournful, 
■ialf-lightliearted  music  of  the  lines  just  quoted.  Many, 
however,  of  the  same  class,  are  deficient  ia  all  the 
<  liigher  quaUties  required  in  a  work  of  art,  and  might 
properly  have  been  excluded  from  the  book. 

The  tendency  to  indulge  tflo  fteely  in  conceits  of 
[ftngoage  and  tricks  of  verse  to  which  wo  have  already 
idverted,  ia  the  nioat  ominous  defect  in  this  volnme. 
hie  danger  to  Mr,  Swinburne  lies  in  the  skill  with 
jhicb  he  uses  these  resorts  of  the  '  forcible-feeble,' 
Uliteration  in  particular  he  employs  with  a  profuse 
eaundity  of  expression  that  is  really  mur\-elloua;  but 
^en  every  page  is  laden  with  the  same  combinations 
f  consonants,  the  richness  of  the  repast  cloys.  It 
TobM  be  easy  to  fill  pages  with  examples  of  tbis 
fractice,  bo  fatal  to  purity  of  art.    In  the  first  beautiful   , 

noat  un-Greek  chorus  of  'Atalanta"  we  have  t 
i  staDza  as  this: — 

'  The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot, 
The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flualiea 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit.' 


%nd  in  'The  Triumph  of  Time'  this  error  i 
and  esaggerated; — 


repeatedfl 


■■  h  will  grow  not  again,  this  fruit  of  my  heart, 
Smitten  with  sunbeams,  ruined  with  rain. 
The  singing  soasoiis  divide  and  depart, 
Winter  and  summer  depart  in  twain. 
It  will  grow  not  Egaio,  it  is  ruined  at  root, 
The  bloodlike  blossom,  the  dull  red  Smit', 
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Though  iJje  heart  yet  nickcns.  the  lips  yet 
With  euUeii  savoiir  of  poiscmoo«  pain 

while    the    finest   pBssages  of  'Dolo: 

tko  intrueiou  of  such  verbal  prettioeasea  as, 

' we  changB  in  a  trico 

The  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue 
For  the  rapturea  and  roBen  of  vice.' 
Nor  IB  Mr.  Swinburne  less  uddicted  to  couceitH  of  thou^l 
Uiu  tfl  those  of  diction,  Phraees  of  which  the  effect 
depeuds  upon  surprise— (aod  which  are  therefore  littlft 
nuifld  above  the  level  of  u  pun) — are  common  with  h 
Tiit  ie  a  danger  agaiuHt  which  Mr.  Swiuburae  will 
do  veil  to  guard;  it  is  the  luoHt  fatal  t«ndeiicy  of  titt 
pteiieiit  day,  uud  one  wUieh  no  natural  powers  of  meloJy. 
or  uffluencQ  of  language  can  overcome. 

It  QBtiDot  be  queHiioned  that  Mr.  Swinburne^ 
poetry  is  umiuly  tlie  outcome  and  hitherto  the  highest 
Wwaifestation  of  a  strong,  silent,  but  very  s 
lloa  against  the  jirintiijlea  and  practice  of  the  Words- 
worthlan  sohoo!  of  poetry.  For  the  paat  quarter  of  k 
QtOtui?  that  school  has  domineered  over  English  v 
Irritflrii;  the  very  greatest  of  our  living  poets  have  n* 
WBftp^  it^  spell-  and  the  nutivc  vigour  of  their  in- 
dnidualities  alone  has  saved  them  in  all  importut 
.POtnta  harmless.  We  do  not  intend  any  disparagemfflit 
.■fWordsworth'a  own  geniiia,  which  was  of  its  kind  ud- 
lassed.  But  it  may  be  acknowledged  by  hia  warmest 
tea  that  his  iufiuence  on  Bngliah  poetry  hu«  »  ' 
wholly  beneficent.  It  is  certain  that  the  f 
of  &dmiruliun  for  the  poet  of  ''The  Escursion,' 
Basl'ti'd  was  seized  with  after  tliirty  or  forty  yea 
Mglec^-^^B  fostered  every  one  of  the  special  1 
iporarj-  works  of  imagination.     Con 
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Bptimi  JU  pe»gima.  The  qTialitiea  which  made  Words- 
«oi^  a  great  poet,  have  aet  all  the  puny  chniv  of 
Sfidgeting  Ijarda  Bingiug  of  mountains  uad  molehiUs,  if 
iaot  of  metaphj-Bica.  The  apparent  (not  real)  lack  of 
Bome  of  Wordsworth's  minor  poems  has  given 
our  younger  minstrels  a  pretext  for  rudeness  and  careless- 
ness in  their  work;  and  from  the  same  example  they 
ave  derlTed  the  theory  that  not  heroic  lives  or  hernia 
etiona  are  the  proper  material  in  which  poetry  ahonld 
rork,  but  rather  buttercups  and  babies. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry,  tien,  being  a  protest  against 
be  narrow  and  prudish  ideas  of  the  day,  has  gone,  as 
re  have  seen,  to  the  opposite  estreme,  and  baa  boldly 
iven  the  lie  t<i  most  accepted  conventions. 

It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  an  estimate  of 
le  influence  which  Mr,  Swinburne  will  exercise  upon 
le  populai'  mind  and  the  literatvire  of  his  country. 
lether  that  influence  shall  be  deep,  wholesome,  aod 
biding,  or  superficial,  evanescent,  and  perhaps  hurtful, 
ill  depend  upon  Mr.  Swinburne's  personal  strength  of 
haracter.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  he  is  emm- 
tttly  gifted  as  a  poet  with  power,  but  power  may  be 
asted  in  appiicalion  or  unwortbily  applied.  Half  the 
rest  names  of  our  literature,  or  indeed  it  may  he  said 
f  all  modem  literature,  mark  only  splendid  failures, 
ring  to  our  memories  only  rude  and  imperfect  creations 
f  minds  whom  circumstance  or  caprice  had  denied  the 
ttainment  of  or  the  elfort  after  perfection.  This  it 
f  that  strikes  so  sharp  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
Bcient  and  modem  art,  whether  plastic,  picturesque, 
t  jwetic.  And  in  part  it  is  an  inferiority  which  ia 
separable  from  the  elements  of  our  civilization,  from 
le  greater  variety,    complesity,    and    com\>Te\\ftiw 


^n 
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life  ill  modnrii  Rumi>i>  (innijiuretl  wiili  Ihc  sin^^l 
and  roi>n>ii)  iif  tliu  GnifV  aud  (lit^  Bniiiiiii,  frnin  ifcc 
nmny-iildod  onorgy,  the  weaonng  sItohh  of  nu  ovi^r-jwupkd 
nud  ovor-workod  world.  ThKrufoie  wc  agree  with  Uk 
oloqnoQt  uuhsy  in  whiub  Mr.  Milt,  in  liii^  inaagnral 
nddroKH  nl  St.  Andrew's,  alludes  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  its  Ulic  most  jicriucl  and  fiiiishod  iiienir 
coinpoiiitionN  wliicli  tliu  huuiau  mind  lius  produced-— 
oomiiOAltioiia  which,  rruiu  ihe  ulti^red  conditions  uf  huiua 
lifs,  nro  likely  to  \w  Hulduni  purallelcd  in  their  eiutaised 
exoollermu  by  llio  tiuies  to  come.'  But  the  iDferiOTiljr 
does  not  roxl  iu  this  alone.  In  force  of  natural  geniu 
we  do  uot  think  thnt  the  drumatiatfl  uf  AlheuB  mn 
lu  a  high  ititgrDe  ruiHod  above  taaay  of  our  moden 
[loeta — ubi>ve  Shelley,  or  Byron,  or  Keala.  Yet  how 
wnitohodly  do  iho  latter  show  on  a  comparison,  net 
merely  by  nmson  of  iMcieiit  fiDi§li  but  by  the  vtolt 
of  power  oil  Hubjeela  wliiek  arc  nut  fit  to  support  sail. 
iecond  iho  geuiun  of  the  poet!  As  Mr.  Mattliew  Arnold' 
hna  well  urged,  the  poet  of  our  time  'needs  to  be  f«^- 
potually  reminded  to  prefer  his  action  to  evoryttiiilg' 
else;  so  to  treut  thi»,  as  to  permit  ita  inherent  ^■ 
oellenceH  to  developc  themm elves  without  tnterruptioft 
from  the  intrunion  of  his  personal  peonliarities ;  mOrt 
fortunato  when  he  most  entirely  suooeeds  in  effaaiog 
himself  aud  in  enabling  a  noble  action  to  subsist  as  it 
dW  in  nature.'  This  counsel  does  not  apply,  we  need 
peatoely  say,  to  lyrical  poetry:  but  we  have  altesdj" 
)'  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetiy  is 
I  never  can  be  lyrioal  in  easence.  however  it  IMT 
a  lyi'ical  form;  and  therefore  he  is  especi^* 
0  the  evil  influenees  which  wo  have  enumerated 
I  iu  ihe  "sorka  of  modern  imuginaliou-" 


tte    subordination   of    constiuciioa    to    espressiou. 
choiee  of  unwurtliy   subjects,    and  the    lack  of  can 


do   not    assert    that  Mr.  Swinburne  ba»  shown 

'any  reuiarkable  tendency  to  fall  into  any  of  these  vices 

of  style,   but  neither  can  we  declare  that  he  is  wholly 

exempt  from  tiietn.     An    exuberant  fertility  of  esprea- 

Buch  aa  Mr.  Swinburne  is  gifted  with,  degenerates 

lometimes   into   a   rank   overgrowth  of  verbal    conceits 

id  tricks  of  language;  ease  in  writing,  too,   lurea  the 

let    to    dally   with    trivialities,    to    pluck   flowers    and 

play  with  pebblea  by  the  wayside,   while  ho  shonid  be 

iding  tbe  iiigged  rising  path  that  leads  to  the  temple 

bf  glorious,   iierfected  Beauty,     To  resist  sueh  t-empta- 

"  IDS  aa  hare  beguiled  even  greater  than  Le,  to  go  back 

.    further    than   half  n  century— Byron  and  Keuta, — 

\'igour  of  character,    no  common 

itiiusiasm  for  art.     We  have,  perhaps,  been  mia-taken 

A    atfcributiug   these   high  qualities  to  Mr.  Swinburne; 

[doleuce,  or  vanity,  or  erroneous  judgment  may  defeat 

Ibrir   operation ;    but    of  one    thing    there    can    be    no 

lotibt.     If  Mr.  Swinburne  has    earnestly    at   heart    the 

(tainment  of  artistic  perfection,    if  thereby  he  desires 

1  touch  the  higher  nature  of  his  fellows  and  to    take 

permanent   place   in  English  literature,    he   will   not 

'ail  thj'ough  any    natural    incompetency.     Fame    ia    not 

be  won  save  by  self-discipline  and  humility:  art  must 

wooed    through   labour  and  patience.     Bo  he  hopes 

reach  these,  the  poet  must  learn  and  unlearn  much; 

Init  if  he  falters  not  iu  the  fight,   the   prize  must  fall 

Up  him  in  the  end. 
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Peel — ho  belongs  now  to  Uie  past,  and  the  baronewj 
may  be  laid  agide —  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  1 
Tory,  und  deeply  conimitted  to  Toryism  at  a  monient 
when  the  end  of  Toryism  waa  near.  This,  with  tl* 
fell  exigeneiea  of  party,  darkened  a.  career  which,  ihon^ 
in  B  certain  oonse  eminently  suooessfnl,  is  spoken  d 
on  the  whole  rather  with  a  feeling  of  eadueiis.  He  f 
more  fortunate,  however,  than  William  Pilt:  Pitt  Mt* 
ting  out  aH  a  popular  Minister,  ended  by  being  ti* 
slave  of  oUgarchiu  reaction;  Peel  setting  out  hb  tit 
servant  of  oligarchic  reaction,  ended  by  being  l" 
Minister  of  the  natiou.  In  the  early  churacter  of  ei 
man  wo  see  as  iisuiil  the  genn  of  the  later.  Pitt^  ft 
parliamentary  and  economical  reformer,  did  notheaiUUi 
to  allow  himself  to  he  made  Minister  by  an  uncoiuli- 
tutional  ezerciae  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Peel,  I 
■  youthful  Irieh  Secretary,  carrying  on  the  work  ul 
**  r.  coercion  in  Ireland,  was  already  an  Irish  reformOfr, 
1  sprang,  and  derived  the  leading  features  of  lib 
er,  from  the  very  eore  of  English  industry,  EGf' 
I  were  yeomen  in  the  north  of  England.  *"' 
1  grandfather  were  leaders  in  the  great  i 


I  of  industry  which    marked   the    latter   part  of  the  last 

icentury^  anj  which  made  Lancashire  what  it  is.     They 

■  were  not  inventors,  like  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  or  Watt, 

B**^*  ttey  were  clear-sighted  and  open-minded  appreciators 

Bo*  inventions,  which  they  applied  with  energy  and  suo- 

^-      They  were,  in  short,  as  manufacturers,  what  their 

^.escendant  was  as  a  statesman.     Solid  work,  integrity, 

:ortit-ude.  indomitable  perseverance,  the  best  qualities  of 

i^ndustrial  character  grafted  on  that  of  the  yeoman — 

*lualitie8   by  which  English  trade,   in  that    day  at 

.east,  -Was  distinguished,  and  of  which  it  had  reason  to  be 

Wid- — marked  the  industrial  career  of  the  Peels.    The 

LOissityjgg  pf  trade  they  encountered  with  brave  hearts. 

■■*^  I*awrenee  Peel    has    told    us   how,    at  the   time  of 

^^at  financial  crisis,  when  sinister  rumours  touching 

'-  I^eel's  solvency  were  abroad,  Mrs.  Peel  put  on  her 

I,  ^'-    elothes  and  went  to  church  to  brave  out  eiilumay. 

_   "flicts   with   machine -breaking   artizans,    which   the 

'^5  liie  the  other  introduoers  of  maohinory,  had  to 

j-^^nter,    may  have  given  a  Tory  bias  to  the  temper 

"■Jie  house.     Immense    wealth   in  the  end  flowed  in: 

'^sxittl,  a  gieat  part  of  it  waa  invested  in  land;  and, 

I  -  ^     **Sual,  the  object  now  was  lo  found  a  family.     The 

i  '     -j^  ^Hetcy  came  from  Pitt,  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith, 

K  1    by  Btud3^ug  the  coinmereial  intCTests  and  financial 

^?^^*tions  which  the  aristocratic  and  claesical  statesmen 

~       J'he  day  commonly  disdained,    had   bound    commerce 

^~     *>i^    fortunes.     One    of  the    most   devoted   of  these 

"****|«iercial  Pittites  was  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.    He 

J5P*    'wed  with  fervour  the    whole    creed  of  his    leader, 

■1**     fallacies   included.     He    voted   for   the   Resolution, 

I  tmit  a  depreciated  paper  note  was  as  good  as  a  pound 

I   '"^Ung;   and  he  suffered  great  anguish  w\veu\i«j 
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hiaidf  tbr   £uUr  «f  *.  b«IUuiU*t   and   m  i 


1W  i4d  Baa  ooBmrcd  vny  smMtions 
jffiiiiii^  MQ.  wnd  £il,  it  lecBi^  nutue  tais<Ai«£[i 
%M|W1  Umh  Iv  UmmV.  Tlie  young  Peel  (bom- 
«w  M  be  ft  wwwj  Pin.  uid  lie  wv  led  in  hu  ' 
to  tke  Khar  «i4  Avnird  m  tlie  gods  »C  UtutI 
EMoa.  Tims  ti»  «**  >  LdtiiUiBUi  (o  Turyism 
bi  had  ^aRiui  lo  duak.  As  «  sci-off  fai 
ia  ■  bone  wltarc  Ute  audtUe  cla.v  virtues  reigiwL 
whan  ibe  Bun]  Uw  wu  oWrr^d,  where  kbuur  wU 
koammd,  whn«  ni>K«liiy  ww  i«g»nled  in  the  nud* 
flf  wealtk.  U  <rms  slsn  ■  rcti^uiu  borne,  und  Veti  It' 
tke  tnd  of  kU  life  wms  a  reli;i->ua  iiiau  wilb  a  silinA' 
snm  of  ra&i>on&ibility  to  tiod. 

Be  was  8«iil  lo  ih«  moat  aristocnttif!  seliiiol  ol'  lb' 
d«y,  and  U>  llie  nio^l  uictocnitic  college  uf  the  mOH; 
uUtooratic  uuiveKiiy.  Both  at  ecbool  aud  at  ooUq^ 
he  worked  bard.  Hh  examiiMlioD  in  the  Oxford  Bohiwll' 
was  an  ovation,  and  gained  him  what  wjre  then  nn- 
preoedeuted  hiiooure.  According  to  Us  lord  truditimi 
be  had  abeady  contracted  the  hcaviniws  utid  pompod- 
ueas  of  diction  which  ofSual  life  conBnued,  and  wlud- 
were  fatal,  not  to  buainoss  speaking,  but  to  elogueuf' 
Re  is  said,  in  translating  the  passage  of  LuorelUli 
Siuxve  marl  magno,  to  have  rendered  nutvc,  'It  il  P- 
source  of  gratification.'  Harrow  and  Osford  tangbt  hill- 
only  classics  and  njathematics;  but  his  apeeohes  shaiT 
that  he  read  a  good  deal  of  historj',  and  he  aeqoilfi' 
law  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a  legislator.  In  tftflT 
life  be  loved  scientific  men,  and  took  interest  in,  UB 
I  capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  on  sdea^ 
The  philosophy  oi  history  was  still  unboOt 
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^Ki,nd  iberefDre  history  wait  to  hiiu,  not  a^  chart  and  cam- 
rJjifiAS,  but  at  most  a  record  of  eKperience,  His  theology 
i  to  have  remained  simply  the  Church  of  Euglimd 
-Protestaatiam,  though  he  grew,  later  iu  life,  mure 
^i}&xl  in  his  sentiments  tiinarda  Hamau  Catholicism 
md  Bissent,  Bis  ecclesiastical  appointraentsT  when  he 
^Jras  a  Minister,  were  mainly  'High  and  Dry.'  He  ab- 
Iwrred  the  Keo-CathoUc  school  of  Dr.  Pnsey  and  Dr.  ■ 
,  and  by  it  he  was  in  turn  ttbhorred.  In  iam^ 
^Anglo-Saxon  antipathy  to  priestly  domination  s 
F  the  aversion. 
Entering  Parliament  (1809)  under  the  evil  star  of  J 
ceat  school-boy  leputatloD,  he  neTertbeless  su 

I  brilliant,  but  in  a  solid  way.    The  doom  of  h 
lental  independence  was  soon  sealed   by  promotion  1 

mder  Pereival.  Shortly  afterwords,  under  the 
iverpool  government,  he  wae  sent,  when  only  twenty- 
rs  old,  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland.  It  was 
proof  that  bis  business  qaalitiea  and  his  strength  of 
laraeter  were  resjjected,  but  a  mora  calamitous  distino- 
1  could  Bot  have  been  cooferred  upon  a  young  man. 
■  sis  years,  the  most  critical  years  of  all  for  the 
irmation  of  character  and  opinion,  he  was  engaged  in 
^holding  Ascendancy  and  doing  the  evil  work  of 
leroiou.  The  embers  of  1798  were  stUl  glowing, 
le  struggle  for  Catholic  Emtiueipatioa  was  raging,  and 
irge  districts  of  the  island  were  a  prey  to  agrarian 
pspiracy,  and  outrage,  which  assumed  almost  the 
xnensiooB  of  an  agrarian  civil  war.  Feel's  associates 
Me  the  satellites  of  Ascendancy,  some  of  them  red 
itb  the  blood  of  "98,  men  "whose  cruelty  towards  the 
ilyect  race  was  equalled  only  by  their  corruption. 
Drruption  and  force  were,  in  fact,  the  onlv  a^iVQ^vS..! 


Goverument,  auit  it  wna  impossiWe 
SeovetJU'y  should  um  be  familiartited  with  the  Qae'o' 
both.  It  iH  creditable  lo  him  that  he  did  not  conmct 
B  love  of  cither;  that  his  eniidoyiuent  ol'  force  ma 
mcHSurciL,  utid,  uh  fni'  as  cireunmtauceB  would 
hniuatiii,  and  that  he  oever,  we  believe,  was  BUBiwewfl 
of  pei'potratiHg  a  jiih  iia  hia  own  uwount.  Peel  » 
youDf;,  his  blood  wa.4  hot;  he  was  goadud  hf  t 
foul  and  alandoroua  i-itupeiution  of  O'Oounell,  irlBi 
if  he  did  mui^h  by  hia  energy  to  advance  Cathoili 
Emanciputiou,  did  much  by  the  reekleaHneHS  of  Ui 
tongue  to  reimii  it.  Yet  Peel  scarcely  ever  lost  iat 
temper:  be  Bcarcely  ever  uttered  ^  harsh  word  b. 
the  Irish  jKioplu  or  their  religion:  ou  the  contnuy,  b 
Spoke  of  llieni  as  a  nation  in  terms  of  kinduess  tnl 
ruBpeet  wliich  bear  lh«  stamp  of  sincerity.  With  * 
presaion  lie  tried  ti»  combine  jueaBareH  of  iiuprovenUoL 
He  gave  the  country  n  good  poliee:  be  attempted  U 
give  it  united  educaiinu.  To  introduce  united  i 
tion  was  impossible  while  the  relations  of  the  Wfl 
religions  and  the  two  races  to  each  other  were  i. 
as  they  then  were;  almost  as  impossible  us  It  voiltil 
have  been  to  introduce  united  education  for  whitea  nri' 
blacks  into  the  slave  titates  of  America.  Peel  afta> 
wards  renewed  the  attempt  under  more  favourable  d^ 
oumstauees,  but  perfect  political  and  religious  oqualtV  ft 
the  first  condition  of  its  suocess.  Such  a  policy,  hof 
ever,  redcema  him  from  the  imputation  ipiplied  in  Ai 
uiuknarae  of  'Orimge  Peel."  He  in  fact  seemed  luts- 
warm  to  the  bigots  and  terrorists  of  ABcendaney,  Ani 
this,  let  us  reiioat,  was  at  twenty-four. 

Once,    it  is  well  known,    O'Connell  stung  Peel,  B 
mt  in  the  pieaent  day  would  be  a  ruinous  abauidityi 
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^otigb.  in  the  days  of  Castlereugh  and  Cfmniog  it  wdh 
I  m&tter  of  course,  and  in  Ireland  almoBt  an  inevitable 
tribute  to  a  Carib  code  of  honour.  Had  the  two  men 
jtit^chaDged  shots  they  might  poaaibly  have  been  recou- 
'  it  was,  the  feud  endured  as  long  aa  their 
ue  an  equivocal  overture  for  a  reooooiliation 
)  made  on  one  side,   but  it  was  repelled    upon   the 

Orange  orgies  were,  of  course,  intolerable  to  a  man. 
'  Peel's    culture    and    of  his   moderation.     Hence   he 
lood  rather  aloof  from  Castle  aud  Dublin  society;  and 
lis  isolatiou,  together  with  his  early  subjection  to  the 
amalitiea  and  restraints  of  office,  produced,  or  perhaps 
mfinned  id  him,   a   waut   of  social   tact   and  address, 
ibich.  stood  in  his  way  wheu  he  had  to  lead  au  aristo- 
mtio  party.     Not  that  any  man  was  more  fond  of  the 
^ciety  of  his  friends,    or  gayer  or  more  genial  in    his 
of    ease;    but    his    general    manner    was   stiff  and 
old,    even   towards    those    whom   he    most    desired    to 
let  and  please.     lie    was  shy,    and  one   who  knew 
am    well    has    been    heard  bo  say  that    though  he  was 
erfectly   at   home    with   the    House    of  Commons,   he 
^ould   almost   shrink    from  the  eye  of  one  of  its  mes- 
.gengers.     This,   no    doubt,    had    its    root    iu    the    some 
(Hervotis   temperament  which    rendered  him,    like  many 
Ine    intellect,    very    sensitive    to   pain:    but  a 
moie  social  lii'e    during  his    early  manhood  might  have 
■oared  the  defect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that, Peel  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  merchants  and  men  of  business,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  Secretaryship. 
Jmd  here  let  it  be  said  emphatically  that  the  weak 
qde    of  Peels    character    as    a   statesman,    is  t\4a.\   oii. 
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nbioh  critics  almost  exclusively  (in el),  his 
with  a  party  and  hia  share  tn  organic  legislation;  1^ 
strong  side  is  thut  which  h  passed  over  in  oomparatiTe 
Hitenoe,  his  ordinary  und  practical  adtuiniiitratioii.  Per 
a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  at  least,  he  was  without  qoea- 
tiou  tlie  first  pullio  servant  of  England;  not  the  fint 
in  position  only,  hut  in  knowledge  iif  the  puUio 
business,  and  in  capacity  for  tratiBauting  it  throughout 
all  its  departments;  the  man  to  whom  all  good  public 
serraDts  looked  up  oa  their  model  and  their  worthy  clucf. 
He  muBt  be  credited  with  uU  the  indui^try,  the  self- 
oootrol,  the  patience,  the  judgment  which  such  a  part 
required,  Hjs  integrity  was  as  great  as  his  other 
lities:  no  jobbery,  no  connivance  at  abuses  Ktains  hit 
name.  >^etting  pai'ty  questions  aside, 
who  would  have  been  ohosen  iis  the  chief  ruler  of 
England  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Kiiglidi 
peojjle,  and  a  heavy  price  was  paid  for  party  when  In 
was  exeluded  from  the  administration  during  ten  of  da 
beat  years  of  bis  life,  and  banished  from  power  at 
moment  when  the  national  coniidonce  in  him  was  it 
its  height. 

It  was  perfectly  natural,  apart  from  Peel'i 
ment  aud  the  influence  of  his  early  connexions,  tbA 
hatred'  of  administrative  abuses,  aud  openness  to  vf^ 
miiiistrative  reforms  should  be  united  in  hiin  with  K 
rooted  dislike  of  organic  change.  The  greater  an  l^ 
ministrator  is,  the  more  contented  with  the  existlflf 
organs  of  Government  he  is  likely  to  be.  Such  chn- 
acters  have  their  value  in  politics,  though  they 
short  of  the  highest:  they  deser\-e  our  sympathy, 
least,  in  comparison  with  those  of  politicians  in  wl 
}  Jove  of  organic  change,  or  the  readiness  to 
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)'  it,  is  the  result  of  adiuiaistrative  iDcapacity  or  in- 
Efloleoce;  and  who^  having  no  solid  ckiin  to  publio  coo- 
'fidence  or  lo  the  highest  place  ia  the  Stiite,  turo  a 
Pauuority,  which  is  the  settled  measure  ot  (heir  owa 
'feebleness  as  statesiueii^  into  a.  'pructical,'  tliat  ie,  a 
fJtOtitiouB  majority,  at  the  espenae  of  the  puhliu  safety, 
Cby  'taking  leapa  in  the  dark"  with  the  destiiiies  of 
[  'ilte  nation. 

Ab  Irish  Secretary,  Peel  had,  of  course,  to  take  t, 
.  leadisg  port,  it  soon  hecume  the  leading  part,  in  the 
opposition  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Le  thus  bo- 
1  came  desperately  committed  on  thut  (lUBotlon;  and  this 
!  when  the  war  with  Napoleon  was  just  over,  and 
I  tiie  stream  of  domestic  progress,  ice-bound  for  twenty 
I  years,  was  beginning  once  more  to  flow.  We  look 
with  wondering  pity  on  the  reasonings  of 
L  Peel,  Vet  it  must  be  remembered  that,  erronooua  as 
lings  were  on  the  broad  gruuud  of  politfji 
1  justice,  on  the  narruw  giuund  taken  by  Peel 
I  piincipal  antagonists  alike,  he  was  nght  and 
Brere  wrong.     They   asserted,   he   denied,    that  the 

1  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  the  lej^lature  wiui  com- 
witJi  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestout  coDstitu- 
and  his  denial  has  proved  true.     They  BSMfted, 
e  denied,  that  tiie  Church  EBtablishmcnt  of  Aseendiincy 
[«ould  stand  firm  when  the  political  equality  of  CalhoUci 
I  been  recognised  by  the    taw;   and   we  nee   that  it 
i  doomed  from  that  very  time.     Let  uo  luiiu  plodgo 
r  guarantee  any  settlement  agaiutit   logic:    for 
t  leason  in  the  end  rules  the  world,  logio  iu  the  ctid 
England  yields   to    ii  more  tlowly 
but  even  England  yields  to  it  at 
•  oppmnlitni  to  Vadtojic  Evaimia\ 
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SG  PEEL. 

It  T«a  in  tho  main,  liiongh  not  wholly,  that  gave  Peel 
ihe  repreKeiiialiou  of  Oxford  Univereiiy ^-another  Unk 
in  the  chaiD  which  hound  him.  We  aay  it  was  ant 
whijilj-  his  opiio^ition  to  Cuthnlic  £tuaticipsiion,  beoauw, 
anduubtedly,  there  wan  even  amoni;  liberal-minded  men 
a  general  mistrusi  of  ihe  eharaeter  of  Caniiiug.  Pee! 
loadu  this  change  in  hU  poiiition  an  excufo  ior  eHcapin; 
fntiii  the  horrors  of  Irolaud.  He  refused  U>  take  aj 
Other  place,  and  remained  out  of  office  for  three  yean, 
an  independent  supporter  of  the  Government,  to  whose 
aid  he  came,  with  tho  distorted  ohiralry  of  ofBcialjUB, 
in  the  case  of  the  Peferloo  maasaere.  though  he  kepi 
aloof  from  all  the  filth  and  folly  of  the  prooeedingi 
against  Queen  Caroline.  In  thie  interval  it  was  tbttt 
he  had  the  glory  of  restoring  the  ourrcucy,  and  tW 
he  Uid  the  foundation  of  an  eoonomical  and  finauotll 
reputation  which  was  in  his  case,  as  it  had  been  ia 
the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  as  it  must  be  in  lltf 
ease  of  every  minister  of  a  great  commercial  natioB, 
a.  sure  talisman  of  power.  He  played  this  great  pin 
ftt  the  age  of  thirty-one.  The  Economists  in  makiiig 
him  Chairman  of  their  Committee  paid  a  tribute  M 
doubL,  not  only  to  his  ability  and  good  aense,  but  H 
hia  openness  of  mind.  In  economy  the  spirit,  boosd 
by  Toryism  in  other  departments,  may  etg'oy  its  free- 
dom with  seeming  safety ;  but  the  eiamples  of  Pwl 
and  Crladatooe,  both  made  Liberals  through  eaonamf^- 
show  that  the  safety  is  only  seeming. 

Peel's  returti  to  office  as  Home  Secretary  unihr- 
Liyei'poo!  was  a  return  to  the  work  of  repressioD. 
Now,  however,  as  before  in  Ireland,  he  redeemed  ^ 
of  repression  by  uniting  it  with  reform. 
JiOndou    a    guo4  v^Viwiy  ii.M.i  he    carried 


of  llie  crimioal  !aw.  In  Ibe  rctarm  < 
Imiual  \a,v  he  had  heeu  preceded  hy  Buiuilly  iiiicK 
Boklntosh;  but  every  practical  statesman  must 
BC^sd  by  great  thinkers— -the  two  piirts  can  hardly  ■ 
I  sustained  by  the  Hume  man.  Peel's  bills,  thuitgh 
r  dealt  with  eo  Tast  a,  multiplicity  of  details,  pasBed 
BOBt  UB  they  were  brought  in..  Whether  fTOiu  his 
Sierior  diligence  and  consirientiouBuess,  or  from  hiijl 
iBt  of  courtesy,  it  never  happened  to  him  Ui  putis  tfl 
U  with  his  oTvn  name  on  the  back,  and  a  short  titlM 
I  by  himself,  but  with  the  contcrttN  aontribute^l 
mieoellaneous  hands.  In  the  same  spirit  he  niaiikfl 
led  as  Minister  the  iniliutivc  of  the  Governnietit^ 
refused  to  pump  the  House  for  u  policy.  ThiiW 
called  Huming  the  House  of  Cummiins  into  iM 
37,  and  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  guard-room.*  ■ 
fa  is  DOW  a  football-field,  in  which  the  ball  of  or-l 
ie  legislation  is  kicked  by  the  pluyers  at  largM 
nncertain  goal.  It  may  be  very  safolm 
,  that  ut  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1807  mufl 
eaty  membera  of  either  Hou^e  meant  lo  pattH  honKft^ 
I  Bofiroge,  and  least  of  ull  the  Prime  Minister.  M 
The  materials  for  deciding  the  personal  (lue^iiioiUFa 
Biectod  with  the  promotion  of  L'anuintc's  Oovernnientfl 
\_  litmlly  even  jet  before  the  world.  We  ventunl 
I  (Hffidence  lo  express  our  own  convirtion  that  PetlV 
d  in  all  essential  respects  honestly  and  caniliillj^l 
i  Canning:  that  »u  far  from  caballiui;  UKainstil 
I  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Rldon.  wl 
■  eearcely  acting  in  perfect  concert  with  the  Duke,! 
~i  did  not  communicate  with  Rldon  lili  rbe  cTi«iiii| 
I  over;  uid  thai  he  really  wanted  ju':  vhMtJjgffm-M 
Kd   lo    want — a    recont^tructioD    of  iV.i-  *Vm"(^^^     4 
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with   a  Premier    in    the  Honso  of  Lorda,   i 
Ks  leadur  in  iTie  Houst;  of  CniamnnB.     It.  was  in 
for  him,  us  )i(!  said  with  truth,  to  act  ivt  Hnn 
tuy,    re)i])(iDsib1e   for    re  press  ion    in    Ireland, 
Premier    who    waa    the    leading    ndv-ocato    of    ' 
Emancipotioti.     That  he  aimed  himself  at  I: 
MiniHtor  nc  di>  oot  believe ;  he  was  auibitioua, 
ambition  was  under  the  control  of  hia  good  «etu 
its  aim  was  not  nominal  pOHitiou,  but  the  a 
Bton  of  power:  he  muHt  have  known  that  be  e 
be    the   real   hcud  of  a  Government  of  which  ( 
WBH  a  member,    imd  to  be   a  Marqulx   of  Carabs 
by  no  meauH  in  bis  line.     If  people  thin" 
BO  uBobHervant  of  the    Hlgns   of  the   limes    its    i 
at    this    moment   to    got    into    a   separate    i 
reaotion  with  Kldon  und    the  Duko   of  Welling 
believe  they  never  were  more  mistaken  in  1 
The  Duke    of  Wellington    perannally  disliked  ( 
who,    an  he  thought,    courted  the  King  by  i 
plianceH,    and    whoi^e    general    character,    tainted,  ^j 
unquestionably  watt,    with    a   tendency  to  inti'igu^ 
highly  uucougeuiai  to  his  own.     But  there  ia  d 
to  believe  that  tiiis  pui'sonal  antipathy    waa   ah 
Peel,  who  had  long  sat  at  Canning's  side  in  th 
of  Commons,    and   had   felt  his  fascination, 
of  the  attacks  oo  Canning  wore  instigated  by  ] 
ao  inBinuation  of  which  we  have  s 
attaelcB  needed  no  instigation;  and  by  far  the  I 
of  them  were  made  by   men  wholly  beyond   l" 
ofPeel'M  influence.     The  suddenly  developed  1 
of  the  author  of  the  Anti-Jacobiu,  and  the  a 
1  offensir-B  of  all  the  Biitellites  of  Tory 
I  deVighled  \\\s  old   enemies:    it   i 


t  tardly  be  expected  to  delight,  his  old  frieuds. 
!  very  natural  that  Canning  should  think  that  I 
1  right  to  the  preniiership^ — in  point  of  talent   I: 
pteBtionably  had  m  right;    hut   he  inanceuvred  for  it 
I  his  asuai  dexterity,   and  when  he  ohjected  to  thaJ 
Jke  of  Wellington  on  the  ground  that  he  would  he  »^ 
litniy  dictator,  supposing  the  objection  to  be  sincero, 
hardly  acting    aa   a  friend  towards   the  Duke. 
We  view  all  this  through  the  halo    of  Canning's  Lihe- 
i-altsm  and  his  melauchoiy  death — a  death  which  saTCd 
his    reputation   as    a  Liberal,    for   on   the   question    ■ 
Pftrliamentary  Reform    he   was  just   as   reactionary   as  J 
Wellington  or  Peel. 

Peel  did  not  feel  much  respect  for  the   Btatfisman- 
ahip  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Duke  did  not  ' 
liartieulaTly  love  Peel,     "We    may    therefore    tmat    the 
Duke    on    a   point   of  character  which  he  i 
gMiTk  well:  ' Sir  Robert  Peel  neror  said  anything  which 
6- did  not  believe  to  he  the  truth." 
|,  The  Wellington  and  Peel  Government  was    a   most  I 
)  effort  to  stare  off  organic   change   by  admini-  ^ 
^tive  Reform.     The    eatimates    have    never   been   bo    ' 
[ow    since.     By    the    reti-enchment    of  places    and  pen- 
sions, the  Bliip  of  Toryism  was  cleared  of  a  good  many 
maclea;  but  the  barnacles  were  not  pleased,  and  they 
jpired  with  Whiga  and  betrayed  Proteatants  in  ove 
swing  the  ministry.     It  would  have  been  as  well  fi 
head    of   that    miniatrs'   if  it    had    fallen    without  I 
J  Catholic  Emancipation.     Under   our   system  of  J 
[Mtrty   government,    the   conversion    of  a  minister  < 
i^eat  question  should  be  accompanied  by    a  bona  fide,  fl 
r  at  least  of  power  to  the    opposition.     There  i 
jjrever,    no  reuaon    to    doubt  Peel'B   Vionest^- 
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affair:  to  resist  organic  chunge  til]  it  0'>uld  1 
no  longer  was  then  and  always  the  natural  t«rideni!jof 
hie  mind.  For  the  rest,  the  change  waa  made  ojwiilj 
and  fraDkly,  and  iiccompauied  with  a  full  tribute  id 
the  memory  of  Canning,  It  enraged  the  Orangetten 
of  course,  but  it  left  no  stain  upon  the  honour  of 
public  raen,  shook  no  ra-tiooal  man's  coufidence  ii 
Integrity  of  British  statesmen. 

Had  Peel  heen  the  head  of  the  G^ovemment  iosteiJ 
of  Wellington,  it  seems  possible  that  he  might  bo  6r 
have  recognised  necessity  as  to  bring  fonvard  some  half 
measure  of  Reform.  But  he  would  never  hare  satisM 
the  demands  of  the  nation.  Sentence  has  long  s 
been  passed  on  his  policy,  and  that  of  all  the  oppoaenu 
of  Eeform.  But  two  things  should  be  remembered  in 
extenuation  of  their  error.  In  the  first  place,  they  had 
CO  experience  of  organic  change  except  in  the  disastrous 
case  of  the  French  Kevolutiou.  In  the  second  place, 
in  the  controversy  respecting  Reform,  a*  in  the  con- 
troversy respecting  Catholic  Emancipation^  upon  tbe 
ground  taken  up  hy  both  parties  alike,  they  were  in 
the  right,  and  their  opponents  were  in  the  wrong.  Tbt 
Whigs  maintained  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
not  demooratio;  Peel  maintained  that  it  was:  and  Feel'a 
opinion  has  proved  true.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1833 
bore  in  ita  womb  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867;  and  ths 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  beitrH  in  ii^  womh,  without  flOJ 
shadow  of  doubt,  a  demoeratio  constitution. 

Peel  saved,  at  all  events,  the  honour  of  his  partj 
at  the  cost  of  hia  own  long  exclusion  from  power,  mil 
lie  taught  them  to  accept  loyally  the  new  order  i ' 
things  and  to  regain  their  old  power  by  now  meau 
Among  all  the  anti-revoWumMs  Btu.te.'imeu    of  Euriipii, 


perhaps  the  oniy  one  who  succeeded  in  forming 
powerful  party,  resting  not  on  force  or  eorniption 
free  opinion,  yet  thoroughly  opposed  to  re- 
olttlion.  If  anybody  thinks  that  this  was  a  common- 
laoe  achievement  let  him  inquire  of  M.  Guizot.  Alone 
B.  did  itk  The  elements  of  Consen-atism  of  course 
ere  there;  the  English  love  of. order,  the  satiety  of 
lange,  the  timidity  of  rank  and  wealth.  But  that 
hich  gave  the  elements  unity  aud  consistency  was  the 
•derahip  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  his  integrity,  his  un- 
Itialled  administrative  capacity,  his  financial  reputation, 
wre  all,  perhaps,  his  sympathy  with  the  middle  class, 
hieh  the  Reform  Bill  had  raised  to  power.  Peel  led 
aristocracy  without  gaining  their  affection;  he  sym- 
athized  heartily  with  ihe  people;  but  he  was  himself 
iddle  class.  The  Ministry  of  18^4  was  premature, 
d  was  forced  on  Peel  by  a  crisis,  in  the  production 
'  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it  turned  out  well  for 
Bel  and  his  party;  it  showed  the  nation  what  Con- 
rratism  was;  that  it  was  not  reaction;  that  it  was 
actieal  refoiin  and  good  government ;  and  that  its 
ef  was  by  far  the  ablest  administrattiT  of  the  day. 
im  tint  moment  the  restoration  of  the  Conservatives 
power,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  assured.  When 
d  was  afterwards  taxed  with  ingratitude  to  his  party, 
lehody  said  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  been 
ad  with  ingratitude  to  the  Israelites  for  leading 
lem  tJirough  the  Bed  Sea.  This  was  putting  the  case 
[h,  but  certainly  never  did  a  party  c 
[Wly  and  industry  of  its  chief. 

The  name  Conservative  was  happily  chosen.  T 
rty  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  rightly,  1 
By    have    got    rid    of    the    thing. 


'  T<irii,  nnd  Tdv;/  Dcmricral,  are  tho  nameB  lieMllKI 
I  wliiuh  their  choice  waveta,  Con»lilttttimaUst  will  hudfy 
I  fit  men  who  have  just  purchwed  a  twelveraontU's  offio* 
[  by  tin  urgQuic  change  iti  the  oonHtitutioQ ;  there  would 
[  he  renMon  U>  fear  that  gome  ono  would  caJI  a,  'oonstl- 
I  tutional  government'  on  -orgaiiized  hypocrisy."  It  will 
I  iirobably  be  under  the  name  of  Tory,  or  Tory  Demoorat, 
[  that  they  will  continue  their  downward  plunge,  and 
*  show  what  it  is  for  phrase -mo  ngera  and  lovers  of  tlu 
i    polttiual   turf  to    tamper  with   forces    which   have   laid 

the  moaarchieg  of  Europe  in  the  dust. 
I  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  patience  with 

L  which,  at  an  age  when  ambitioua  men  are  most  restleai, 
I  because  they  feel  that  life  begins  to  wane,  he  waited 
I  for  real  power.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  prudence  of 
I  U  far-sighted  ambition.  Feel  was  an  Hnglisliman  to 
■  the  core,  and  thoroughly  patriotic;  he  respeoted  govem- 
B  mwt,  and  would  never  have  consented  to  overtnra  it 
f  by  a  trick.  When  tho  hour  came,  he  waa  a  miniflter 
J  indeed.  Apart  from  ihe  brief  coruscation  of  CanniDg, 
W  itad  the  government  memorable,  bat  rather  revolutiona^ 
I  lihun  administrative,  of  Lord  Grey,  the  eye,  in  ranging 
t^er  the  century  ending  with  1846,  tests  on  three 
■.{leat  administrations,  that  of  Chatham,  that  of  his  son, 
bad  that  of  Feel.  The  glories  of  the  Peel  government, 
^^^  those  of  the  government  of  Pitt,  were  financial! 
Hmt  it  was  a  thoroughly  good  government  in  all  depart- 
^Kihta,  trusted  at  home,  and  respected  by  foreign  na- 
^HUi.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fat  better  government  aa  i 
^^H|e,  and  for  ordinary  purposes,  than  eilher  tliat  of 
^^Hpham,  in  which  the  War  OlSce  alone  wus  great,  or 
^^^K,of  Pltt^  in  which  some  of  the  departments  waK 
^^^H^kL     ICe  one  great  failure,  as  most  people  would 


^^    ^  1   matter   of  railrcads;    und    of  tliat 

aiaxe    we   have    heard    more    than    one    account    from 
ersons  who  ought  to  be  well  itifi>rme(l. 

Jt  has  been  said  that  Peel  was  nnt  a  good 
I  men.  He  managed,  however,  to  get  togethf 
iministrative   staff  such   as  no   English    miniatei 

'  hod  before  him.     No  doubt  lie   lacked   the   eagl 
fe    of  intuitive   genius;    but,    on   the   other  hand, 
Utched  men   carefolly,    he   knew  good  work  when 

I   shade  of  groundlesH  untipatbjr  or 
Soal  jealousy  ever  interfered  with  his   appreciation 
Bception   of  any   man   who   was   likely   to  be 
league  or  lieutenant.     If  he    was    at  all   wanting 
otge  of  sympathy,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  beea 
LQting  in   practical    comprehensiveiiBss  of  choice, 

staff  included  moD  of  character,  and  minds  as  widi 
^ereut  as  poeeible   from    his  own.     In  truth, 
I  heterogeneous  that  to  have   held  it  together 
1  proof  of  the  capacity  and  ascendancy  of  it: 

I  guided   a  good  deal  by  general  reputatic 
I  the  sort  of  ability  which  he  wanted  general 

a  pretty  safe  guide.     He   was  very  aniioi 
)  bring  forward  young  men;    and   if  from  bis   defect 
f  manner  he  had  not  the  power  of  fascinating  them, 
!   did  make   them    thoroughly   feel  that    he    took    an_ 
terest  in  them,   and   that  their  merit  would 
lobserved.     The  practical  queation,  however, 
!  BO  bad  a  judge  of  men,  what  mistakes  did 
ther  in   the   way  of  commission   or  omission 
ne  specific  charge,    so  far  as  we  are  aware,    has  hi 
rought  agiuDst  him,  and  that  in  the  way  of  omissi< 

the    person    in    queaHJon,    according    to    his 
tilo^sts,    revealed    hie    parliamentsry    nbWvlv    ^'^ 
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ttnt  ilmo  bj  a  series  nf  i<or!iot]nl  nttacke  on  Sir  I 
Peel,  llefore  that,  he  luid  enJcuvoured  t 
loader's  uolice  imly  by  veimuious  vitu[«rutioii  of  Ped^ 
uppoiienie,  which  Peel^  identifying  tbo  dignity  uf  bis 
emiDent  oppnnisnta  wiiL  big  own^  did  not  care  lo  en- 
conrugu.  or  with  fulsome  adulation  uf  Peel  himself, 
wUch  I'cel  bnd  (he  sense  and  good  taate  lo  abhftr. 
If  Peel's  nioinorj-  is  in  be  arrnigned.  Lord  Derby,  wha 
shared  the  rehijousibility,  i>u>rht  to  be  put  into  tfit 
witness-box.  The  better  the  facts  of  this  ua«e  m 
knnwn,  the  more  it  will  be  ackniiwledged  that  Peel 
did  what  wa»  ri((ht  for  the  public  service,  fur  his  parly, 
and  for  his  own  hoiiotir. 

The  fall  of  Peel's  guveriiment  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
CoDBer^aliAni,  nui  only  in  Kugland  but  in  Europe.  It 
had  great  jnfl\ience  over  the  kindred  goTernment  «S 
Loois  I'bilippe,  and  would  probably  have  saved  tit 
French  monarchy  by  its  counsels  from  the  deepenU 
policy  which  brought  on  the  revolution  of  1848. 
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No  doubt  the  end  of  Conservatism  would  have  cone; 
bnt  it  might  have  been  longer  iu  coming,  and  have 
levaie  in  a  milder  form. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  t€  the  necessi^ 
flf  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  nobody  who  is  mil 
lit  for  a  politiciil  Bedlam  now  maintainH  that  the 
lidly  growing  population  of  a,  great  manufacturing, 
lereial.  and  mining  nation  ought  to  have  been 
o  the  food  produced  on  its  agricultural  arei 
wder  to  keoi>  up  rentfl.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
l|||HtiDn  us  U]  Peel's  conduct  towards  the  Opposition: 
towArdu  jjuuj,  he  did  all  that  the  rules  of  the  on- 
milt(^        ^hltiou  Teiiuited;   he  was  not  hound  i 
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considering  that  thoir  own  sudden 
Trade  was  a  ttanspareut  party  move.  The  oniy 
gueation  is  whether  Peel  behaved  rightly  towurds  hia 
Duty.  And  the  answer  to  this  must  depend  mainly 
the  answer  to  the  further  queation,  What  ia  the 
of  a  purty  leader,  who  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
in,  towards  his  followera,  when  events  have  proved 
to  his  conviction  that  party  policy  is  do  longer  com- 
IKitihle  with  the  national  interest,  or  even  with  the 
national  safety? 

Peel  was  in  principle  a  Pree  Trader:  he  was  known 
to  he  one,  and  suspected  on  that  account  by  the  ex- 
.treme  Protectionists  of  his  party.  But  he  was  an 
honest  victim  to  the  same  fallacies  which  had  misled 
f  itt  on  the  special  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
particularly  to  the  notion  that  their  repeal  would  oc- 
casion violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food.  He 
■waa  also  sincerely  anxious  to  uphold  the  landed  aristo- 
crooy,  though  he  had  shown  clearly  enough  that  he 
would  not  sacrifice  the  nation  to  the  mere  commercial 
.interest  of  the  agricultural  purty.  Prohahly,  being 
■  txained  to  economical  reasouing,  he  was  more  or  less 
.shaken  by  the  progress  of  tie  discussion.  Thea  came 
*he  famine,  which  had  the  same  decisive  effect  on  his 
mind  as  the  crisis  of  the  Catholic  agitation  in  1829. 
That  the  landowners  should  he  very  angry  at  his  con- 
ion  was  natural^  hut  we  ask  again,  as  a  minister 
'i^iarged  with  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  nation, 
-what  was  he  to  do?  What  could  he  do  but  act  rightly 
towards  the  nation  and  take  the  consequences  of  partj 
rengeance  us  he  did? 

It    is    said    that   he    should   have    called   his    party 
together.      The    remark    is     natural,    bill    ■was    vt    ^iv 
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certain  tiiiit  if  he  dkl^  the  mass  of  them  vn 
Lord  Derby,  and  that  thus  bad  would  be  uiada  i 
Thiiy  have    recently   been    wheedled   by   caaoiUtD, 
househi^ld  Muffruj^e.    But  hoiiiiehuld  Bufiruge  only  b 
their   principles;    Free  Trade   as   rhey   thought  t 
their  pockets.     After  all    tlie  bent  of  them, 
of  office,  did  go  with  their  louder,  or  at  leaat  acqol 
in  his  policy  and  would  have  continued  to  follo#S 
Nor  was  it  on  the  Corn  LuwB,  in  fact,  that  his  C 
ment    fell.     It    fell    by    ua    intrigue,    the    cuntrir^ 
which,  though  he  assumed  the  guise  of  a  Proteol|J 
io  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  resentment   of^ 
section  against  the  minister,  was  hiiuMelf  a  Vme  T 
and  bad  commenced  a  series   of  malignani    attac 
Peel   long  before    the    repeal    of  the    Corn   Lawr^ 
threatened,  and  from  motives  entirely  uncotineot«d<ll 
ihat  question.     This   gentleman   has   himself   iitj~ 
the    cause    of    the    intrigue    in    the   biograpliy    i 
'triend'  Lord  George  Bentinek,  with  a,  frankness  1 
loaves   hiHtory   nothing   to    desire.     He  gloats  owtt 
picture  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  seeing  the   country 
men,   whom  he  had  so  long  led,    file  past   him  I 
destrnctiori  of  his  government.     Could   the    veil  c 
future  have  been  lifted.  Peel  might  have  »• 
men   filing  past  the   same  spot,   first  to  condemn  | 
tection  and  then  to  curry  household    suffrage, 
bo  gratify   the   pergonal   ambition   of  3ir.  Disraeliit 
was  their  meet  reward  for  hounding  on  slanderers  s 
the  honour  of  a  chief  who  had  given  life  tji  th^  jj 
nnder  the  ribs  of  death,  and  whose  motives  theyS 
known  to  be  honourable  and  putriotio  whetldl 
right  or  wrong, 
incident  of  tUeae  debates,  triumphantly  deM 
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Mr.  Disraeli  as  'the  Canning  Episode,'  waa  aa 
attempt  of  the  twu  'friends'  m  fasten  upon  the  per- 
onal  honour  of  Peel  a  charge  of  having  ctintinued 
Ibhoaestly  to  oppoae  Canning  on  the  Catlvolio  question, 
irhen  he  had  himself  intimated  to  Loid  Liverpool  that 
!  for  concession  had  arrived.  The  charge  was 
otally  unfounded:  it  was  in  fact  the  very  reverse  of 
fiie  truth,  which  wqh  that  Lord  Liverpool  himself  was 
diaken,  and  was  prevented  from  giving  way  by  the 
obBtinacy  of  Peel;  Mr.  Disraeli  hiiusoif  has  formally 
fwithdrawn  it,  though  he  charaeteristically  latouTS  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  impreasion  that 
"  I  true.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  conclusive 
inswer  to  it  is  that  long  after  the  events  iu  questioB 
je  had  himself  written  florid  panegyrics  on  the  'chivalry' 
f  Peel,  From  what  source  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who 
ed  the  attack,  derived  the  calumny,  may  he  matter  for 
^lecnlation.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  it  was  the  tradition 
pf  his  hearth.  If  so  it  is  rather  remarkable  thut  a. 
F  his  temperament,  having  been  Canning's  private 
Becretary,  and  closely  connected  with  him  by  marriage, 
'should  have  become,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  says  he  did,  one 
of  the  most  ardent  followers  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  and 
mid,  even  when  Mr.  Disraeli  ou  a  previous  cccaaion 
taunted  Peel  with  treachery  to  Canning,  have  ascribed 
ihe  attack  to  personal  motives. 

Lord  Derby,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Liverpool  some 
years  ago,  stated  thut  he  had  sounded  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  that  the  Duke  in  reply  had  expressed  his 
Opinion  that  after  what  had  happened  Peel  could  not 
be  leader  again,  and  that  Lord  Derby  ought  lo  taka. 
[jlace.     The    Duke   bad    been    a    mernVjet    o^   ^H 
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OoveromenC    which   repeuled   the  Corn  Lawti, 

)  resiionsible  tor  that  nioaaure,    aa  well  I 
Robert  Peel;    but   us    Emperor  Sigisrauni!    waa   ' 
gramniar,'     the    Duke    was    ubore    ull    ordinary   ; 
and  the  poUtiun   and   i^apoDaibilities   of  oonatitn' 
Ministers  ■were  things  which  to  the  end  of  hia  1_ 
seemed  nnuble  to  unilerHtand.     This,    Lord  Berbl 
couaeeraied  tu  the  leadership,    and   having  been  I 
restleas  In  subordinate  positions,  he  was  made  pK 
happy  by  being  placed  In  the  most  subordinuto  p 
of  all.     In  the  course  of  twenty-two  years  he  b 
times  snatched  a  brief  period    of  ofSoe,    and    pat4| 
it  by  ruinous  suorifices  of  principle  and  moral  poB 
The  'policy,'  which  was  to  be  ao  much  mor 
iBtelliKible,  and  statesmanlike  than  that  of  Peel,  e 
in  its  latest  development,  of  esclusiou  of  digsenteis^ 
the  Universities    and   of  Jews    from   Parliament,  ] 
Church  Establishment,  an  unrefnrmed  House  of  t 
and  Household  Suffrage.     As  to  the  grand iloqueot 
mises    of  taking    in    hand    the   'Condition    of  Su 
questjon,'    they   sleep    with   the   poetry   of   Lord  1 
Hunners.     There    has    not   been    an  .  attempt    to  ^ 
them;   while    the    energies    uf  the    party  have  been  S 
late  years  maijily  absorbed  in   hunting  down    the   only   I 
statesman  of  the  day  who  has  made  any  serious  effort   1 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Peel  never  again  showed  any  disposition  to  form  • 
party,    or   to   encourage   any  one  to  follow  liis  bflEiW-  I 
But  if  he  had  lived,    the   nation    would    probably  htft  I 
brought  him  into  power  in  defiance  of  the  old  partis*  J 
and  would  thereby  pei'haps  have  givon  a  severe  i 
to    the    old    party   system.     He    would    have    come  * 
persuaded,    to    initiate   organic  chang 
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s  absolntely  alien  to  his  mind, — but  to  do  all 
'  could  he    done    in    the   way    of  the  broadest  ad- 
Blrative   and    economical    ref'omi.     He   would  ttus 
smoothed  the  way  and  prepared  the  spirit  of  the 
.  for  the  organic  changes  which,  in  the  coursi 
1  progress,  had  become  inevitable.     What  is  more,  i 
irould  have  taught  the    nation   a   wholesome    lesson 
syalty  to  a  truly  national  Government.    His  Govera- 
t  of  1841  was  in  fact  rapidly  attaining  this  national 
n  wheu  it  became  entangled  in  the  fatal  difficulty 
:   Corn   Laws,    and   fell    a   sacrifice    to    personal 
lOBity  and  intrigue. 
Peel  (died  July  2,  1850,)  by  his  will  renounaed  a    I 
i  for  his  son  and   a  public    funeral   for  himself.  I 
Id  probably  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  IiIb  mind  1 
moving  on   the    subject  of  the   peerage,   of  which  J 
bad  always   been   so  loyal  and   scrupulouB   a  con- 
fttor^  he  only  meant  that,  liko  a  man  of  sense,  1 
not  want  to    have    a   peerage   in  his    own  family.  ■ 
i  dislike  of  a  publie  funeral,  something  may  have    I 
$led  of  slirinking  from  hatred  and  calumny,  as  well 
f  the  natural  desire  of  a  genuine   worker  after  a 
i  day's  work,    to   repose  in  privacy  and  peace, 
as   it  may,    not    among  those  whom    he   rivalled,  ' 
among   those   whom  he   loved,    rest    the    ashes   of    I 

Peel.      They    are    the    ashes    of    as    able, 
ight,  and    as  faithful   a  public  servant  as  ever  did 
TSWk  of  the  English  nation. 
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le    was — and    not    very    long    ago — whet 

kODglil    that    Henry    Brougham   woutj    ilie    aome 

)  depieBHiiig  and  terrible.     It    sveniud    u^    if  it 

iglil   must   then   go   out — ua    if  ouh  of  tlio  Btrot 

of  life  must   thou   be   citinguishtd.     Bit 

^t   BO    far    waned   during   his   Inttui'   yoani, 

^Mrest  hna  bo    long   uiurged    in    u   sort   of  pai 

"briosity,   that  hiH   dcntli  is  fuund  lu  be  b  mueb 

eudui-uble  event  than  it  could  oneo  have  been  supj 

And  yet,    when   we    rend   the   poliliciil   luetnt^ 

tiie  Wt  half  century.,   and   whcu  we   tbink    what 

the  hopes  and  the  admiration  eutortainod  of  the  I 

statesman  of  forty  years  since,    wc  turu   onee  joi 

the    good    words    ho    spoke    and    the    good    thifi^ 

planned    in    evil    days,    and   feel    ouce  again  tomi 

of  the    emotion    that    the    name   of    Henry    BroBj 

used  to  eicito — something   iif  the  gratitudo   utt«l 

upon   social   services,   which  we   would  fain  cborit 

the    abiding   sentitnont   connected   with  his  reniTl 

image.     Now   that  be   is   gone,    it  is   fitting  tin) 

should  recall  what  he    did    wbcn    bo    was   youDgj' 

_J^  more,   if  it   is  irapoasiblc  to  forget  how  heft 

■ilL-il  un  when  W  -nfta  u\i.  i 
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i  first  glimpse  we  have  of  Brougliam  (born  1 77y,) 
a  student  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  & 
r  of  the  Juvenile  Literary  Society,  established  by 
Indents  for  purposes  of  literary  exercise  and  debate. 
aid  his  friend  Francis  Horner  were  distinguished 
when  they  were  only  fiflcea.  In  1796  be 
nted  the  Edinburgh  Acadenjy  ot  Physios ;  and  in 
ttUowing  year  he  and  Homer  were  admitted  to- 
t  to  the  Speculative  Society.  He  seems  to  have 
the   vivida    vit    of  all   these   clubs    and  of  some 

being  the  great  speaker  on  all  manner  of  sub-      i 
physical,   metaphysical,    political,   and  what  not. 
'  early    describes    him    as    ^an  nncommun  genius 
Bottqiogite  order,''   'uniting  the  greatest  ardour  for 
ll  information  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and, 
18  more  remarkable,    activity  in  the  business  and 
»t  in   the   pleasures   of  the  world,   with  all  the 
I  of  a  mathematical  intellect.'     This  might  stand     j 
^eaci'iption  of  him  through    life.     In    these    early     '. 
he    was  preparing,    not    only  his  habits  of  mind, 
9  topics  for  future  labours.     In  1799  there  was      I 
ital   debate  between  him  and  Jeffrey  on  Colonial      1 
liahmenta,    which   appears   to    liave  oeuasioned  his 
-still    by   some  considered  his  best — on  Co- 
Policy.     It  appciired  in  1803. 
eantime,    that  is,    about  February  1802,  three  of 
Dong  company    of   philosophers — Jeflrey,    Sydney 
)  and  Homer — had  projected  the  Edi-nhurgh  Re- 
It  was   not    long  before  Brougham  was    invited 
.     He  approved  of  the  plan  at  first;  soon  chan-      | 
9  mind,  and  withdrew;  changed  again,  and  wrote 
articles  which  gave  the  Ri'view  the  early  cbaractsx 
1  by  ItomiJly  at  the  timet   '■T^ic  efcrn:*. 
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aecni  to  value  lliemselves  priocipally  upon  tfaoir  B 
auil  they  have  reviewed  some  works  secmingljc 
other  object  than  to  hLow  what  their  jTOwer 
particular  line  of  criticism  are.'  Sydney  Sm 
to  t«II,  with  some  pluyful  exaggeration  qo  doiil 
they  eiijoyed  their  power  over  the  irritable  I 
aothors.  'I  rememhor,'  aaid  he,  'how  we  got! 
u,  poor  little  Tegetariun,  who  had  put  out  a  silly  B 
book;  and  how  Brough&ni  and  I  sat  oue  nigbi  erH 
OUT  review  of  that  boot,  looking  whether  thet 
chiuk  or  a  crevice  through  which  we  could  drop'  (bat 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word)  'one 
verjuice."  Sydney  Smith  made  a  noble  statement  (Pi» 
face  to  his  Works)  of  the  virtue  and  uaefubMs  * 
the  estublishment  of  the  Review  during  the  day»  i 
miBgovemment  which  overclouded  the  beginning  of  ll 
century;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  young  ai 
voeotes  of  freedom  indulged  in  much  tyranny,  andtb 
the  moat  vehement  denouncers  of  oppression  inflioU 
dreadful  pain.  But  they  were  young:  and  the  tiw 
wei'e  hard,  even  exasperating  to  men  entering  ^ 
on  the  hopeless  Liberal  side  in  politics  and  politidt 
philoflophy. 

In  3804  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Horner  that  Brouglu* 
had  'emigrated.'  'So  he  writea  me,  but  with  ' 
view  he  does  not  ezplain.^  The  emigration  was  H 
London;  and  his  view  was  the  practice  of  the  iM 
and  political  life.  He  entered  Parliament  in  IS  10,  ^ 
the  assistance  of  Lord  Holland.  His  friends  enterlaJui 
the  very  highest  espeotations  of  what  he  would  advut 
there;  but  the  more  prudent  of  them  were  not  son 
that  he  was  likely  to  pass  some  years  in  Oppc"'*'''^^ 
th&t  hia  tendency  Vo  ca^tvuB  might  be  chaste 
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:  ke  might  hiive  a  chuoce  of  learning  prudence  in 
t  school.  If  be  could  but  be  steadied,  they 
,  his  life  would  be  one  of  infinite  service  to  liberty 
_  i  Liberal  principles.  They  seem  not  to  have  in- 
sired  where  the  steadiness  was  to  come  from,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  constitutional  want  of  balance.  These 
expectations  being  ill-grounded,  though  generous,  the 
ultimate  disappoiutmeut  was  unjust.  His  alienation 
from  his  old  friend  Homer,  as  soon  aa  tbey 
Parliajuent,  and  might  become  rivals,  showed  where  thi 
weakness  lay  which  i>aralyBed,  in  after  days,  the  acdon 
of  bis  noble  intellectual  powers.  Even  then  the  vaiiity_ 
was  apparent  which  became  the  devouriDg  vice  of  his 
mind  aud  character.  He  occasionally  drew  near  t«his, 
uneoMBcions  rival  afterwards,  and  bore  testimony,  now| 
and  then,  to  his  powers  and  his  virtues ;  but  the 
comrades  could  never  be  again  as  they  were  befors' 
egotistical  passiou  had  begun  to  rule  the  heart  of  liim 
who  was  to  survive.  Brougham's  first  signal  triumph 
in  ihe  House  was  io  his  speech  on  the  JJroits  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  January  1812.  It  was  an  important 
subject;  and  that  speech  did  much  to  put  an  end  to 
the  notion  that  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty  were  the 
private  patrimony  of  the  Sovereign ;  bot  what  Broagbam 
Mijoyed  was  the  opportunity  for  inveighing  against  royal 
*""  ,  which  were  quite  bad  enough  at  that  time  to: 
i  it  appear  good  patriotism  to  expose  them.  This 
.  function  of  patriotism  which  suited  Broughaiii,^ 
y,  and  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  esereising, 
'  At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  on  occasion  of  tha 
'  the  Hunts  for  libel,  he  had  a  fine  field  for! 
I  vituperative  powers,  aud  he  so  applied  and  haipecli 
words  'effeminacy"  aud  'cowardice'  iWt^isifi 
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GUonbarough,  the  Jmlpe,  toal  all  temper,  dcclnrod  ihw 
the  defendflDt's  counsel  wajt  inooulated  wiih  nil  the 
]inUoii  uf  tbe  libel,  and  ch&rged  the  jury  th»t  tlw 
issue  ihpy  lind  to  try  was  whether  we  were  tn  live  Tut 
the  future  under  the  ilonuniou  of  libellere.  The 
for  vitU|ieratioD  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on;  an( 
Opposition  soon  fouud  that  their  splendid  young  ad- 
vouat«  wont  too  far.  In  ISI6,  when  there  wns  evaf 
ohaDce  of  the  Ministry  beiug  left  in  a  minority,  ml 
goiog  out  OQ  the  queHtion  of  the  incrcaae  of  an  Ad- 
miralty Kularj',  Brougham  spoiled  all  fay  uu  ontrogeoat 
attack  upon  the  Kegent,  which  emptied  the  HouBfl  flf 
many  of  the  best  su(i]>ort«rs  of  Opposition.  He  wtt 
BO  vehemently  rcproaehed  on  that  ocoaHion  that  luF 
personal  friends  began  to  eihibit  and  insist  upon  Ut 
Berrices  to  many  good  causes;  and  truly  thoec 
were  already  great.  Wilberforce  called  liim  'a  InbcWK 
In  the  vineyard,'  on  aceount  of  his  effectiTe  altuk^ 
on  West  India  slavery.  He  denounced  the  wrongs  of 
Poland,  ao  as  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  despots  of 
Earope;  and  he  bad  begun  that  series  of  uppesls  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  which  will  over  be  hia  bi* 
title  to  grateful  remembrance.  i 

It  was  before  this  time  that  Mr.  Brougham  Wi 
entered  into  a  peculiar  and  personal  oppositiou  to  ^. 
Regent,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  I'rinoesa 
Wales.  When  the  Princess  Charlotte  ran  away 
mother  to  Connaught  House,  and  the  perplexed 
drove  U)  the  Huase  to  consult  her  advisors  what  to 
do,  Mr.  Brougham,  us  her  legal  adviser,  returned  irilt^ 
her,  and  was  cngae«d  till  three  in  the  morning,  W^ 
tile  DukeH  of  York  and  Sussex  and  Lord  EldoOj 
ding    the    youug  Princess    to    go  back  to 
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House.  ^Tieu  the  childless  mother  tetiu'ncd  in  18i;o 
.aa  Queen  Caroline,  Mr.  Brougham  was  atill  her  adviser 
-as  her  Attorney-General,  and  her  apokesniaa  and  ad- 
Pa.rlianie«t.  He  went  to  meet  and  eacort 
Jxer  on  the  Continent ;  and  he  supported  her  cause,  &g 
/^d  Ids  ftiend  Denman,  with  an  intrepidity  and  dis- 
jnterestedueas  which  secured  them  hearty  honour  from 
the  English  people.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Clurenoe 
TOted  for  the  Bill  against  the  Queen;  and  Jleasrs. 
and  Denman  were  therefore  fully  aware  that 
Jthey  were  rendering  their  professional  advancement  im- 
for  two  or  three  reigns  to  come;  yet  they 
isarle^sly  brought  upon  themselves  the  vindictive  dis- 
JcafiOie  of  the  Court  and  Government  for  a  term  too 
sag  for  calculation.  The  elder  Duke  soon  died;  but 
ix  yoimger,  when  king,  never  got  over  hia  dislike 
ud  dread  of  Brougham,  hut  was  precipitated  by  it 
Bto  some  very  strange  political  action.  Meantime,  the 
DQ^id  lawyers  had  receiTed  their  due,  and  were 
jnjoying  the  professional  honours  of  which  capable 
aen  cannot  long  be  deprived,  in  a  free  country,  by 
he  mere  discountenance  of  royalty.  The  excitement 
if  the  occasion  brought  out  all  Brougham's  powers, 
aid  showed  hia  intellectual  claims  to  honour  to  be  as 
igaai  as  the  moral,  in  regard  to  this  business.  Lord 
Dudley  (then  Mr.  Ward)  wrote  of  bim,  in  an  onthu- 
lasm  very  rare  with  him,  'The  display  of  hia  power 
ad  fertility  of  mind  hna  been  quite  amazing;  and 
hese  extraordinary  efforts  seem  to  coat  him  nothing." 
Between  that  time  and  hia  accession  to  the  Chan- 
ellorship,  Mr.  Brougham  achieved  his  greatest  works — 
he  wisest  and  most  beneficent  acts  of  hia  life.  He 
Irgely  aided  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  luBtituWgM 
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began  by  Dr.  Birkbeok;  and  to  hiin  we  ow«  the  Lundoii 
UnivecBily  and  the  Society  for  ibo  Diffusion  of  Usofnl 
Knowledge.  The  latter  has  turued  oat,  !n  itii  (lireH 
opemtion,  a  failure,  from  tie  forfeiture,  on  the  part 
of  Brougham  especially,  uf  the  original  promise  that 
political  philosophy  and  inoruls  should  be  a,  promiaeiit 
subject.  Even  his  own  devoted  Edinburgh  Revirw  eUA 
in  A  hint,  in  the  midst  of  much  gratulation  on  dit 
usefulnaas  of  the  Society. — 'We  trust,  however,  t^ 
the  aiipeitriiuoe  of  the  ethical  and  political  treatises  will 
not  bo  unnecessarily  delayed,"  They  never  appeared, 
and  the  classes  addressed  by  this  Society  found  si- 
perimealally  that  their  own  Harry  Brougham,  as  wfl 
aa  other  Liberal  leaders,  hod  uot  fuith  enough  id  tliffiit 
to  entrust  them  with  political  knowledge,  hut  preferm) 
putting  out,  ill  the  most  critical  period  of  ilie  nation's 
history,  treatises  on  physical  science,  as  a  lub  Co  tJu 
whale.  From  that  timo  forward  it-WM  a  deep  popoUr 
persuasion  that  the  Whigs  wished  to  withhold  polittsil 
knowledge  from  the  people;  and  the  effect  uf  the  pe> 
euaeion  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Whig  Government,  atui 
the  passage  of  the  Kefonn  Bill.  As  to  other  resulu 
of  the  institution  uf  the  Useful  Knowledge  SooieV, 
they  were  highly  beneficial.  Those  publications  drW*- 
a  vast  amount  of  had  literature  out  of  the  field,  toi 
stimulated  other  aafociations  to  vaat  improvement. 

Ten  years  after  Mr.  Brougham  had  endangered  hn  ' 
political  prospects  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Queen's  caoM^ 
he  received  the  highest  honour  of  his  life.  Unda 
the  estoitement  of  the  French  Kevolution  of  1830,  and"' 
of  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  at  home,  and  <>  < 
the  joy  of  having  caiTied  Catholic  Emancipation,  llw 
f  Yorkshire  made  Brougham  their  representalivti. 
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said  himself  that   be  had  dow  arrived  ut  the  {lis- 

sle    of  his    fame;    and    so    he   had.     Amidst  all  the 

iM>iialar    delight   und    admiration,    there    was    no    great 

isfideiice  that  he    would  fulfil  the  eJtpeotjitions  gener- 

ly   avowed.     It   was  beginning  to  be  understood  that 

itsgonism   wa^    his    element;    and    it    was    saspectecl 

usually   happens   with    that    elasa    of   minds, 

I    n    strong    personal  Conservatism    at  bottom. 

there   were   men    at   that   time   who    doubted  whether 

rougham  would  not  die  a  Tory,  aud  whether  he  would 

fnMI   any  of  his   virtual   pledges  to    the  people.     His 

jBerrices  were  so  undeniable^    thitt   men  were    ashamed 

af  their   doubts;     but    the    doubts    esiated,    and    they 

were  justified  by  the  evidences  of  passion,  of  jealousy, 

of  vanity,    of  thorough  intemperance    of  mind,    which 

Manifested  themselves  more   and  more.     Now,  however, 

le   was  at   the   head   of  the   representation    of  Ch'eat 

Britain,    and   it   wquld   be    seen   at  last  what  he  could 

aad  would  do.     It  was  not  long  before    all   the   world 

ijp-eed  with  him  that  the  day  of  his  election  for  York- 

fhire  was,  as  he  said,  that  of  his  highest  glory. 

"When  the  announcement  was  made,  the  nest  Novem- 
ber, that  Brougham  was  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  Grey  Administration,  everybody  laughed.  Much  of 
the  laughter  wan  pleasant,  with  exaltation  in  it,  as 
well  as  amusement;  but  curiosity  and  amusement  pre- 
Tuled,  He  had  said  that  he  would  not  take  office, 
and  that  he  was  no  Kquity  lawyer;  so  the  anti-reformers 
qnixzed  him  on  account  of  his  new  trammels,  and  said 
pity  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  hud  no  law; 
for  then  he  would  know  »  little  of  eveiything.  His 
ipljointment  was  excused  only  on  the  grouud  of  po- 
litical   exigency;    but    he    disappointed    cK¥e'i^aJ,\'iii    »» 
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nucli  on  ilie  piliticsl  ns  he  poMibl;  c 
gruiiniLt.    He  was  Chaocellur  for  fntir  years;  ■ 
Ihone    Timr   yearw    ho    iniule    no    arailnble 
acaouipliBh  any  of  the  popular  objocte  ftboaC  1 
had  aaid  so  much  before  he  was  able   to   sot. 
BUtuDiD   of   1834^    ho   ruiuod   hU  |ioUtioa1  rapi 
aod  hia  prospecln  for  life  by  a  series  of  < 
during  a  journey    in   Scotland.     He    mortally    i 
the  Kiiig,    anil    made   u    deolaratiuu  at  a  pabK 
at  Edinburgli  against  strenuous  reform  which  c 
^   Inflt   hnpc   of  hiH  admirers.     At  that  diuner  I 
hiH   feud  witli  Lord  Durham,    whom   ho  ivereeeBtd 
death.     No  sort  of  excuse  has  ever,    we   believe,  J 
attempUHl  for  his  oouduet  townrds  that  faithful  refil 
nor  for  tho  temiier  aud  language  which  he  t' 
indulged   in    towards    his    old    fricuds    and 
80  vindictive  and  fierce  were  that  temper  and  li 
that  even  Lord  Mclbourue,  with  his  easy  good-h 
was  cowed;  and  the  whole  Ministry  were  fairly  I 
by    Lord    Brougham    into    desertion    of  Lord   T 
after  having  upheld  and  thanked  him  for  the  v 
for  which  they  extinguished  him  at  the  bidding  i 
cruel  foe.     It  was   a   shameful    chapter  in    t\ 
of  the   Whig   Government;    aud   Lord   Srouj 
ever    after    without    political    character    and  1 
0uencc.      He    incurred    universal    reprobation 
strange  offer  he  made  to  take  the  office  of  Chief  5 
nnder  Lord  Lyndhurat  as  Chancellor.     He  plea> 
as  he  should  not  take  the  salary,  he  should  t 
tho  country   !2,000;.  a  year;    but   the.  plea  w« 
offence.     It    supposed    that   the  nation   cared  i 
12,000i.   a   year   than    for   the    political    i 
'  its  high   legal   fuucti 
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already  gone  over  to  the  Tories.  He 
i  On  the  most  intiinat*  tonas  with  Lord  Lyndhurst 
id  the  otter  Conservative  leaders;  and  it  was  natural, 
n  they  mude  much  of  him,  and  uobody  elae  did  now. 
His  Law  reforms  were  thenceforth  his  only  titles 
1  honour;  and  very  great  honour  they  deserve.  AVe 
iwe  to  liiiti  much  of  the  reform  which  has  taken  plnce 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  he  gave  us  those  loea! 
oorte  which  go  some  good  way  towards  bringing 
OBtice  to  every  man's  door.  It  is  with  these  reforms 
tr  posterity,  in  a  mood  of  gratitude  and  good-nature, 
I  connect  the  name  of  Henry  Brougham.  For  the 
ut  twenty  years  or  more  of  his  life  he  sighed  for  that 
imple  name  as  for  a  great  good  that  he  had  thrown 
He  longed,  as  he  said  at  public  meetings,  and 
ire  pathetically  in  private,  to  'undo  the  patent 
if  his  nobility;"  but  if  he  could  have  become  a  Com- 
aoner  again,  he  could  never  have  recovered  the  popular 
SOnSdence  and  admiration  which  endeared  to  him  the 
lays  which  he  had  spent  in  Opposition. 

"When  he  was  stilt  a  youth,   his   friend  Homer  re- 
luested  a  correspondent's  opinion  of  his  physiognomy. 
"  physiognomy  waa  soon  familiar  to  all  the 
rorld,    in    aU    civilized    countries.     Those    who  saw  it 
i  and  at  work  could  not  doubt  that  his  faults  had 
Gonstitutional    origin    which    it   would  have  required 
;  moral  force  to  overcome.     That  moral  force  he 
not.     One    of  the    noblest  traits   in  his  character 
his    attachment    to    liis    venerable    mother.      She 
leserred  everything  from  him;    and  he  never  failed  in 
Mty  and  affection  to  her.     During  the  busiest  days  of 
Chancellorshiii    he    wrote    to    her    by    every    post. 
lappily,    s>he    died    before    Lis    deepest    dftSicanSA  -wese. 
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made.     He    raorried   a,  widow  lad^,    Mra.  Spald 
whom  he  had  two  cliildrea — one  at  whom  died  ii 
infancy,    and    the    ijther.    a   daughter,    in    early   i 
after  a  short  life  of  diseHse.     His  peerage  and  e 
therefore,    pass  to  the  family  of  his   brother, 
Brougham,  late  Master  in   Chancery;  the  form«  1 
speoial  remainder  in  the  Patent  of  Oreati 

Lord  Brougham  was  at  his  chateau  at  Cannea  i^ 
tlie  first  introduction  of  the  daguerreotype  prooesB  j 
place  there ;    and    au  accomplished  neighbour  proi 

)  take  a  view  of  the  chateau,  with  a  group  c 
in  the  balcony.     The   artiat  explained  the  i 
perfect  immobility.     He   t>njy    asked  that  hi 
and  friends  would  keep  perfectly  still  'for  fiv 
and  his  Lordship  vehemently  promised   that  he  ' 

stir.  He  moTed  about  too  soon,  however; 
coflBequence  was — a  blur  where  Lord  Brougham  t 
he;  and  so  stands  the  daguerreotype  view  to  this{ 
There  is  something  moumfnlly  typical  in 
picture  of  oui  century,  as  taken  from  the  i 
History,  this  very  man  should  have  be^ 
figure;  but  now,  owinR  to  his  want  of  stedfasi 
there  will  be  for  ever — a  blur  where  Bruugbai 
have  been. 
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J  AVID    Garrick    was    born    at    the    Angel   Inn,    Hw 
"Old,    on  the    10th  Febraary,    1716.     He    was  T 
deBoent.     His    paternal   grandfather,    David   < 
>r  Garrique,    a  French  Protestant  of  good  family, 
iBoaped  to  England  after  tlie  revocation  of  the  I 
,  reaching  London  on  the  5th  of  October, 
Fhere  he  waa  joined  in  the  following  December  by  his 
^^  who    had    taken    a   month    to   mate  the  passage 

Tom  Bordeaux  in  a  wretched  bark  of  fourteen  tons, 
vltli  strong  tempests,  and  at  great  peril  of  being  lost.' 
inch,  was  the  inveteracy  of  their  persecutors,  that,  in 
iSecting  their  own  escape,  these  poor  people  had  to 
fiave  behind  them  their  only  child,  a  boy  called  Peter, 
IS  out  at  nurse  at  Bautide,  near  Bordeaux.  It 
t  tiil  May,  11387,  that  little  Peter  was  restored 
to  them  by  his  nurse,  Mary  Mougnier,  who  came  over 
to  London  with  him.  By  this  time  a  daughter  had 
L  born,  and  other  sous  aud  daughters  followed;  but 
famUy    throo    alone    survived — Peter, 


The  Life  of  David  Garrick;  from  Origmal  Family 
Papers,    mid  numerous  published  and  unpttblt^ied  sowcm. 
^^t  Pevey  Fitzgerald,   M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  the   'Lifc,-^ 
i  Ac.    2  vols.    London,  ISBS. 
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Jane,   and  David.     David  aeltled   ttt  Liaboii  -t 

merchant,  aud  Pet«r  entered  the  anuy  in  1706. 
regiment  vat*  iiuarl^red  at  Lichfield:  and  some  e 
moniha  after  he  received  hia  com 
Arabella,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clough,  1 
Choral  of  the  uathedral  there.  There  was  do  f 
on  either  aide,  hitt  uinuh  uffeotion.  The  usual  i 
fullowed.  Teu  children  were  boni  in  rapid  suooesd 
of  whom  seven  survived.  Of  these  the  third  was  I 
who  innde  hitt  appearance  somewhat  iiioiipurtunely,  ' 
bis  father,  tlien  a  lieiiteuant  of  draguouB,  i 
ford  on  recruiting  service. 

Lichfield  was  the  home  of  the  family.     There' ^ 
good  blood  on  both  sidcM  of  it,  aud  tliey  won 
into  the  best  society  of  the  place,  aud  held  ii 
respeot.     David   was    a    clover,    bright    boy ;    of   i 
obaervatitiD,  apt  at  mimicry,  and  of  on  engaging  ten^ 
Such  learning  as  the  gi'ammar-school  of  the  town  a 
give  he  obtained;    and  his  training  here,    and  i 
Hcime    years    afterwards    under    bis    townsman 
Johnson,    produced    more    of    the    fruits    of  a   J 
education    than    commonly    reaiilts    even  from  e 
of  a  more  elaborate  and    ooslly   kind.     The    i 
visits    of  a   strolling   troop  of  players  gave  the  1 
Boscins  his  first  taste  of  the  fasciDations  of  the  d 
To  see    was  to  resolve  to  emulate,  and  before  he  i 
eleven  years  old  he  distioguished  himself   in    the 
of  Seijeant  Kito  in  a  performance  of  Farqubai'a 
cruiting  Officer,'  organised  for  the  amusement  of 
friends  by  hia  companions  and  bimaelf. 

Meanwhile    the    cares   of  a   numerous    family  i 
growing  upon  his  pureuts.     To  meet  its   expeDSSB,- : 
exchanged  from  t\\e  dtftgoo. 
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igf  the  iinele,  who: 
only  eleven,    was   sen 
^pectation   that  a   p 
1  bis  unele' 
Jtad  no  Bueh  intention,  o 
Siataatefiil.    for   his    atay 
over  many  months.     Short 


Lent,   and   went   upon  half-pay.     Peter,    the  c 
loy,  had  goue  iuto  the  Naty;  and  upon  the  invitatioi 


bofe,  young  David,  th« 

Lisbon,    apparently  with  t' 

^on   for   life    would   be  i 

But  either  hifl  t 

the  boy  fnund  the  oocupatw 

Portugal    did   not   ezten^ 

he  succeeded  i 


Ipaking    himself    popular    there    by    his    vivacity 
talents.     After  dinner  he  would  be  set  upon  the  tafeS 

recite    to   the   guests   passages  from  the  plays  t 

vere    familiar    with  at  home.     A  very  pleasant  inn 

been    in    the   house    of  his   wall-W 

iheloT  uncle.  No  doubt  he  was  sent  home  t 
Bomething  handsome  in  his  pockety  und  when  a  few 
^ears  afterwards  the  uncle  came  back  to  Englaad  to 
die,  he  left  his  nephew  1000/.,— twice  as  much  as  he 

'.  to  any  others  of  the  family. 

Garriek'a  father,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
baking  an  in  effectual  struggle  to  keep  his  head  abote 
water  upon  his  half-pay,  found  he  could  do  so  no 
longer,  and  in  1731  he  joined  his  regiment,  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  garrison  Gibraltar,  leaving  behind  him 
i  wife,  broken  in  health,  to  face  single-handed  the 
debts  and  duna,  the  worries  and  anxieties,  of  a  large 
family.  In  her  sou  David  she  found  the  best  support, 
heart  and  head  were  ever  at  work  Ut  soften  her 
trials,    and   Iiia    gay    spirit    doubtless    brightened    with 

ly  a  smile  the  sad  wistfulness  of  her  anxious  face. 

I  faro  in  her  home  was  meagre,  and  the  dresses  of 
its  inmates  scanty  and  well  worn;  still  there  wer^ 
Joving  hearts  in  it    which   were    drawn   cYofeet   to^tiij 
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by  their  very  privntioD^.     But  r.hg  poor  lady'ftluniil 
awny  with  tie  father. 

-1  luuet  lull  ni>  duar  life  iind  soul,'  she  writes  to  him 
in  a  letter  quoted  bj  Mr.  FituBerald,  which  rends  liko  H 
bit  of  Thackeray  nr  Sterne,  -that  1  am  not  able  to  Ijvo 
any  loneer  without  hiiii;  for  I  grow  very  jealons.  But  in 
the  mirfit  of  all  tViis  1  do  not  blame  my  dear.  1  have  verv 
■ad  dreams  for  you.  .  .  .  but  I  have  the  pltnuiiire  when  I 


01  ttiat  I  had  .you  in  my  arms.    1  would  tell  my  dear  HA 
how  much  I  am  his.— A.G.' 

Her  huBbiiiid  had  then  beea  only  two  years  gone. 
Throe  more  weary  youro  were  to  pass  before  she  WW 
to  see  him  npiin.  This  was  in  1736,  uud  he  returned, 
shattered  in  heallh  and  Hpirita,  to  die  within  little 
more  than  a  year.  One  year  more,  and  she,  too,  du) 
mul  faithful  mother,  whose  'dear  life'  vrus  rest^jred  to 
hfir  arms  only  to  be  taken  from  thciu  by  a  stener 
parting,  was  herself  at  rest. 

Daring  bia  father's  nbseiiue  Oarrick  had  not  been 
idle,  Win  bufiy  brain  and  restleBs  fauoy  had  beeo 
laying  up  stores  of  observation  for  future  use.  Ha 
was  a  general  favourite  in  the  Liebfield  circle — amusing 
the  old,  and  heading  the  sports  of  the  young — winning 
the  hearts  of  all.  Gilbert  Walmsley,  Registrar  of  tlw  ■ 
Eccleaiastical  Court,  a  good  and  wise  &iend,  who  hvl' 
known  and  loved  him  from  childhood,  took  him  under 
bis  special  care.  On  his  suggestion,  possibly  by  hi* 
help,  Uuvid  and  his  brother  George  were  sent  as  pupila 
to  Johnson's  academy  at  Edial,  to  complete  their  stutUes 
in  Latin  and  French.  Garrick  and  Johnson  had  been, 
friends  before,  and  there  was  indeed  but  seven  yeaw* 
differenoe  in  their  ages.  But  Johnnon  evon  then  im- 
his   pupil   with   a   sense  of  superiorify,   whioU 
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never  afterwards  left  him;  while  Garrick  established 
an  equally  lasting  hold  upon  the  somewhat  capricious 
heart  of  hia  ungainly  master.  From  time  to  time  1 
was  takeo  by  frienda  to  London,  where,  ia  the  theatn 
that  wei*  to  be  the  acenes  of  his  future  triumphs,  ho 
had  opport  unit  tea  of  studying  some  of  the  leading  per- 
formers, whom  he  was  afterwards  to  eclipse.  Even  in 
these  early  days  the  dream  of  coping  with  these  fa- 
vourites of  the  town  had  taken  possession  of  him.  But 
he  kept  it  to  himself,  well  knowijig  the  shock  he  would 
have  inflicted  on  the  kind  heaiia  at  home,  had  he  sug- 
gested to  them  the  possibility  of  auch  a  career  for 
himself. 

By  the  time  his  father  returned  from  Gibraltar 
Garrick  was  twenty.  A  profession  must  be  chosen, 
and  the  law  appears  to  have  been  thought  the  fittest 
for  a  youth  of  so  much  readiness  and  address,  and 
with  au  obviously  unusual  faculty  of  speech.  Some 
further  preliminary  studies  were,  however,  indispensable. 
He  could  not  afford  to  go  to  either  university,  and  in 
this  strait  his  frieud  Walmaley  bethought  him  of  a 
'dear  old  friend"  at  Kochester,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Colson, 
afterward  Professor  at  Cambridge,  a  man  of  eminence 
in  science,  as  a  person  moat  likely  to  give  young 
Barrick  the  instmctiou  in  '■mathematiea,  philosophy, 
1  humane  learning'  which  was  deemed  requisite  to 
BBplete  bis  education.  To  him,  therefore,  a  letter 
despatched,    asking   him    to  undertake  the  charge, 

1  which  we  get  an  authentic  and  agreeable  picture 

'  B  young  fellow's  character: 

[e   is   a   very    Bensiblo    fellow,    and   a   good   scholar, 

/    of    sober   and    good   dispositions,    and    ja    as    in 

Bops  and  proroising   a  young  man   as   ever  1  ko^w  i 
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my  life.    Few  instructionB  on  your  side  will  ilo, 

the  intervals  of  study  he  will  be  un  agreeable  campttDicn 
for  yon.  This  young  gentlcnia.D  has  been  much  with  me, 
ever  since  he  waa  a  child,  and  1  have  taken  much  pleaiure 
in  iDBtrDCtiDg  him,  and  have  tk  great  affection  and  esteem 
for  him.' 

Mr.  CuliHon  iiccepted  the  propotinl;  but  by  the  tine 
the  terms  hud  been  arranged,  another  young  nstive  of ! 
Lichfield,  in  whom  Walmaley  felt  no  slight  iotereet^ 
hod  determined  to  move  aimthwnrd  to  try  hJs  fortunoa, 
iind  wsM  also  to  be  brought  under  Mr.  (Jolson's  notice. 
Thift  was  Samuel  Joboson,  whgse  Edial  Academy  hid 
hy  this  time  been  starved  out,  hut  for  whiim  London, 
the  Wt  hope  of  ambitious  soholan,  was  still  (ipBn. 
He  had  written  his  tragedy  of  'Irene,"  and  it  had  found 
provincial  admirere,  Wulmsley  among  the  number,  who 
tliought  a  tragedy  in  verse  the  open  seanwin  ti)  funa 
and  fortune.  For  London,  therefore,  Johiiiiou  mi 
Garrick  started  tJjgether — Johnson,  as  he  used  aftc^ 
wards  to  say,  with  twO'pence-halfpeoMy  in  his  pockety 
and  GarricV  with  three  halfpence  in  his;  a  luockiDg 
exaggeration,  not  very  wide,  however,  of  the  trotlL 
Walmsley  announced  their  departure  to  Mr.  Colson  cfl 
the  2nd  of  March,   1737,  in  tho  often  quoted  wordsi 

'He  (Garrick)  and  ituother  netglibour  of  mine,  one  ] 
Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for  London  together;  D*t7 
Garrick  to  be  with  you  early  next  week;  and  Mr.  JohiuOB 
to  try  hia  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himnlf 
employed  with  some  translation,  either  from  the  Latin  or 
the  French.  Johnaon  is  a  very  good  scholar  and  poet,  tsi 
1  have  great  hopes  will  turn  out  a  fine  trngedy  writer.' 

For   Bome  reason    not  now  known  Garrick  did  nett 

go  to  Mr.  Colson    in  u    week.     (.)n    reaching    town  bs 

lost  no  time  in  setting  himself  iidmitted  to  the  HoIIO^l^ 

k-ai'/e  Society   of  Lincolaa  Inn   (Iflth  Murch,   1"37)  ij 


Rnent  of  the  admission  i'ee  of  31.  3s.  4d.,  the  only  i 
of  membership  which  he  appears  ever  to  have  per-  f 
med.     He  stayed  in  London  with  Johnson  for  sume  I 
le,    and    their  finances    fell  so  low  thnt  they  had  to  i 
irow    51.    on   their  Joint    note    from    one  "Wilcox, 
ikseller   and    acquaintance    of  Gurtick'H,    who    after- 1 
ids    proved    one    of  Johnson'^    hest    fiienda.     Most  J 
jbably   Garrick'a    plana    of  atudy   under   Mr.    Colson  1 
disconcerted    by   the    illness    of  his    father,    who  T 
d   within    a    month    after  Garrick    had    started  from  J 
gbfield.     Nor  was  it  until  the  death  soon  afterwards  I 
the  Lisbon  nnole,    and    the    opening  to  Garrick  of  fl 
]  000?.  legacy,  that  he  found  him8elf  in  a  condition  f 
incur   that    expense.      Late    in    1737    he    went    to  I 
tester-    and   remained    with   Mr.    Coison    for    some  I 
nths,    bat  with   what   advantage  can  be  only  matter  I 
oonjeoture.     Whatever  his    progress    in    the    literte  J 
[itawiored,   Rochester  was  as  good  a  field  as  any  for  ■] 
h  a   student    of    character    and    manners.     He    cer- 
dy  made  himself  liked  iu  the   family^    and  Oolson's 
(ghter,    Mrs,  Newling,    recalling  herself  to  Garrick's 
ice    twenty   years    afterwards,    speaks    of  the    great  1 
■sure    with    which    she    reflects    ''upon    the    happy  \ 
lutes  hia  vivacity  caused''  dming  his  stay  with  them.  I 
■Early  in   1738  Garrick   returned   to  Lichfield.     By  ] 
I    time    his   brother  Peter   had    left   the    navy,    and 
imed  home.     There  were    five  brothers    and   sis 
be   provided   for,    so   Peter    and   he    clubbed    their 
le    fortunes,    and  set   up    in    business  as  wine  i 
itte  in  Licbfie]d  and  London.     David,   by   this  t 
irably   familiar    with    the    ways    of   town,    and    not 
nown    at   the    coffee-houses   where  his  wines  might 
Id    demand,    took    charge   of  the  Londoti  hu&u 
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Vaults  were  tai:en  id  Durbau  Yard,  beiweeii  the 
and  the  rivor,  where  lie  Adolphi  Torrscc  uow  tuait, 
and  here  Foote.  in  his  usual  veiu  of  grfUfsque  cxag- 
geralioD,  useil  to  »ny,  ho  hud  kuows  tht-  great  uuMr 
'with  three  tiunrts  of  vinegar  in  the  cellur,  caUlOg 
blniself  tt  wino  nieriihant,' 

Of  Ghirnok  ut  thiit  ]>eriod  we  got  a  vivid  glinipte 
from  Mackliii,  un  eatabliithed  actor,  who  was  thcot 
Oarriok'B  inseparable  friend,  but  was  aftfirwarda  to 
prove  a  coattant  thorn  iti  hie  eidc  through  life,  and 
his  most  maligtiBat  detractor  after  death.  Garriok  ^wu 
then'  as  Macklin  told  htn  own  blogi'apher  Cooke,  'a 
very  sprightly  young  man,  ocutly  made,  of  an  expret- 
sive  oounteuanee,  and  nioHt  agreeable  luBniieiti.'  Mr. 
Cooke  adds,  upou  the  same  authority: — 

■■Tlie  stage  poasesRcd  him  wholly;  he  cnuld  talk  or 
Ibink  of  nothing  but  the  iheatre;  and  ai  iKe.v  often  diued 
together  in  select  parties,  Garrick  rendered  himself  tie 
idol  of  the  meeting  by  hia  mimicry,  anecdotes,  Ac.  With 
other  funds  of  inforraetion,  he  poaaessod  a  number  of  good 
travelling  stories,'  (with  wliich  his  youthful  voyage  to  Lis- 
bon bad  apjiarentlj  supplied  himl,  'which  he  narrated,  Sit 
(added  the  VHttran),  in  euoh  a  vein  of  pleaaanliy  and  rich 
humour,  aij  I  haie  aeldoro  seen  equalled.'-- Cooite's  Life  (f 
JKooUmi,  p.  9G. 

There  could  be  only  one  conclusion  to  such  a  aMie 
of  things.  The  wiue  business  languished — that  it  wU 
not  wholly  ruined,  and  Garrick  with  it,  shows  tlwt 
with  all  his  love  of  society  he  was  able  to  exercise 
great  prudence  and  self-restraint.  ^Though  on  plea«ur« 
bent,  he  had  a  frugal  mind.'  Early  habits  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  thought  of  the  young  brothers  anil 
siatera  at  Lichfield,  wore  enough  to  check  cverythiug 
like  extravagauce,  though  they  could  not  control  U» 
I  which  was  hourly  feeding  itself  upon  the  study 
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r  plays  and  intercourse  with  players,  and  bearing  him 

pLwards    to    the    inevitable    goal.     Their    society,    nod 

lat   of   the    witB    and    eritics    about    town,    were    the 

^tural    element    for   talents    such    as    his.     He    could 

then    turn    an    epigram   or    copy    of   verses,    for 

fa!oh  his  friend  Johnson  would  secure  a  place  in  the 

gentleman's  Maguiine."     Paragraphs    of  dramatic    cri- 

L  frequently  exercised  his  pen.     He  had  a  farce, 

liethe,'    accepted  at   Drury  Lane,   and  another,    ^The 

Htying  Valet,'  ready  for  the  stage.    Actors  and  managers 

rare  among  his  intimates.     He  had  the   entr^t   behind 

V^lie    scenes    at   the    two  great  houses,  Drury  Lane  and 

fSovent  Garden,  and  tis  histrionic  powers  were  so  well 

tecognised,  that  one  evening,  in  1740,  when  Woiidward 

mJnB  loo  ill  to  go  on  as  harlequin,  at  the  little  theatre 

I'lB  Goodman's  Fields,    Garrick   was  alhjwed  to  take  bis 

face  for  the  early  scenes,   and   got  through  them  ao 

that    the   substitution    was    not    surmiaed    by    the 

f  Nor  had  hia  been  a  mere  lounger's  delight  in  the 
of  the  theatre.  The  axiom  that  the  stage 
r  nought,  which  does  not  'hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Hatore,'  had  taken  deep  hold  upon  his  mind.  But  from 
I  actu^  stage  he  found  that  nature,  especially  in 
;  poetical  drama,  had  all  but  vanished,  and  in  its 
^lace  had  come  a  purely  conventional  and  monotonous 
r  of  declamation,  with  a  stereotyped  system  of 
in  no  less  formal  and  unreal.  There  was  a  noble 
ming  for  any  one  who  should  have  the  courage  and 
t  gifta  to  return  to  nature  und  to  truth,  and  Garrick 
'l  that  it  was  'in  him"  to  effect  the  desired  revolu- 
That  the  public  were  prepared  to  welcome 
f  reform    bad  been    demonstrated   by   the    saccftSR^ 
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February,  1741,  of  bis  friend  Maeklio  at  Drory^ 
ID  the   part  of  Sliyluck.    which    ihi.'    jiublio   had  % 

that  time  beea  acouHtoiued  lo  see  treated  c 
as  a  outnio  jinrt. 

Maulclin's  iiowerjt  were  of  an  exceplional  kiiid.  He 
waDted  Toriety  and  flexibility,  and  those  graces'  of  person 
and  muoner  whicli  are  indispennable  to  a  grout  actor. 
His  success  was,  therefore,  only  iiLonicutary;  and  it 
trus  left  to  his  young  friend  and  companion  to  ooiii> 
plote  the  relorni,  of  which  his  own  treatment  of  Shylook 
was  the  first  indication. 

Nor  was  that  reform  far  distant.  Tho  very  next 
Bummer  was  to  decide  Garrick's  career.  His  brooding* 
were  now  to  take  actual  shape.  But  before  hasordiog 
an  appourance  in  London  he  wisely  resolved  to  test 
his  powers  in  the  country^  and  with  this  view  he  went 
down  to  Ipswich  with  the  compuny  of  Giffaid,  the 
Manager  of  the  Goodman's  Fields'  Theatre,  and  made 
his  appearance  under  the  name  of  Lydda]  as  Aboan  L 
SoatheiTj's  tragedy  of  ^Oroonoko."  This  he  followed 
up  by  several  other  charaot«rs,  both  tragic  and  comic, 
none  of  them  of  first  importance,  hut  sufficient  to  give 
him  ease  on  the  stage,  and  at  the  same  time  cnahio 
him  to  ascertain  wherein  his  strength  lay. 
was  unquestionable,  and  decided  him  on  appealing  tfl 
a  London  audience. 

The  quality  in  which  Garrick  then  and  throughout 
his  career  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  was  '' 
power  of  kindling  with  the  exigencies  of  the  scene. 
Be  lost  himself  in  his  part.  It  spoke  thi-ough  biu; 
and  the  greater  the  play  it  demanded  of  emotion  and 
pasajfa^he  moro  diversiSed  the  expression  and  octiOD 
jf^  ^  it  gave  scojie,    the   more    hrilliautly  did  lib 
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i  assert  itiielf.     TTin  fu^e  iiuswered  to  his  feelings, 

its  workings  gave  warning  of  his  woiiis   before  lie 

jed  them ;    hie  voice,    melodious  and    full  of  tone, 

Igh  far  fj'oni    atroug,    had    the    penetrating    quality 

^\  to   define,   hut  which    is  never  wanting  either  in 

great   orator  or  the   great   actor;    and   his    figure, 

t,    graceful,   and  well   balanced,    though    under   the 

size,    was    equal    to    every   demand  which   his 

slsiye  nature  made  upon  it.     We   can   see  all  this 

the    portraits    of   him    even    at   this    early   period. 

r  in  those  of  a  later  date  do  we  get  some  idea  of 

commanding  jiower   of  his    eyes,    which   not   only 

I  his  audience    like  a  spell,  hut  controlled,   with  a 

BT  almost  beyond  endurance,   hia   fellow  pei'formera 

the  scene.     But  from  the  first  the  power  must  have 

I  there.     He    had    noted  well  all  that  was  good  in 

profesBOiE   of  the  art    he   was    destined  to  revolu- 

ise;    and  he  had   learned,    as    men    of    ability    do 

B,   even  from  their  very  defects,    in  what  direction 

excellence    was    to    be    sought    for.     Long  after- 

Is    he    used    to    say    that  his    own    chief  successes 

{Bichard  HI."   were    due    to    what   he   had    learned 

jtgh  watching  Kyan,  a  very  indifferent  actor,  in  the 

part.   Bichard    was    the   character   he    chose    for 

fiiBt  London    trials    a    choice    made    with    a    wise 

mate  of  his  own  powers,    for  the  display  of  which 

was    eminently   fitted.     At   this    time  the  part  was 

[the  possession  of  Quin,   whose    ^manner  of  heaving 

aLhie   words,    and    lahoujed    action,'   as  described   by 

Kea,  were  the  best  of  foils  to  the  fiery  energy  snd   , 

^ue  varieties   of  eipieasion  with  which  Gorrick  was   ' 

H   to    make    the    public  i'amiliai'.     He  appeared,    by  • 

W  QBual    venial    ficticm    un    simiy 
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'Kettdenian  who  never  apiieared  on  any  stage." 
Iiuuse  was  nut  a  gi^ai  one;  stilt  the  aadicDcc 
nnmeniug  C'U'iujfli  tn  make  the  actor  feel  hi*  triumph, 
aad  to  Mjjread  the  report  of  it  widely.  Thuy  wore 
Mken  by  snrpriiic  at  first  by  a  style  at  once  i 
and  sn  oonBoiiUDt  to  nature. 

He  had  transported  himself  into  the  ideal  Riehud, 
and  hilt  ntroug  couceptiou  spoke  in  every  flu»h  of  his 
eyes,  every  change  of  his  features,  every 
his  body.  Ii  is  characteristic  of  the  fervour  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  the  part,  that  before  the 
Fourth  act  was  over  he  had  all  but  run  out  of  voicB, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  seasonable  relief  of  a  SevQte 
omnge  from  a  ehance  loiterer  behind  the  s 
getliug  articulately  to  the  end  nf  the  play.  Thii 
failure  of  the  voice  often  happened  to  him  afterwards, 
mid  from  the  name  cause.  It  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  sensitive  organisation,  and  did  not  anM 
in  him  from  any  undue  vehemence,  but  evidently  fmtt 
the  intensity  which  he  threw  into  his  delivery, 

A  power  like  this  was  sure  of  rapid  rccognitiift' 
in  those  days,  when  theatres  formed  a  sort  of  fourth, 
estate.  Garrick's  first  appeamnco  was  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1741.  Uc  repeated  the  charaeter  the  tffa< 
following  nights,  then  changed  it  for  'Aboan,' 
part  of  the  IpawJch  Series.  The  audiences  were  8tifl 
moderate,  and  bis  salary,  a  guinea  a  night,  modertU 
in  proportion.  But  fame  had  carried  the  report  of 
the  new  wonder  from  the  obscure  corner  of  the  city, 
near  the  Miiiories,  in  which  his  friend  GifFard's  thoatW 
I,  to  the  wits  and  fashionable  people  I 
iVest-eud.  Richard  was  restored  to  the  bSt 
Fields,"    says    Daviea,    'was    full    of  J 


of  St.  James's  and  GJrosTenor  Squai'e;  the 
'coAcbes  of  the  nobility  filled  up  the  space  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Whitechapel,"  What  Gan'ick  valued  more  than 
all  this  aoneoursc  of  fashion ahlea,  men  of  high  character 
and  imdonbt«d  taste  flocked  to  hear  him;  and  on  tho 
2nd  of  November,  Pope,  ill  and  failing,  who  had  come 
ont  early  in  the  year  to  see  Maeklin'a  'Shylock,"  and 
had  recognised  its  escellence,  waa  again  tempted  from 
Lis  easy  chair  at  Twickenham  by  the  rumour  of  a 
worthy  auccesaor  having  arisen  to  the  Bettertun  and 
Booth  of  his  early  admiration. 

"I  saw,'  aaid  Garj-ick,  describing  the  event  long  after- 
warda  to  Ihe  soniewliat  magniloquent  Percival  Stookdale, 
'  our  linle  poetical  hero,  dressed  in  black,  seated  in  a  side- 
box  near  the  aiage,  and  viewing  me  with  a  aerious  and 
eameat  attention.  His  look  shot  and  thrilled  like  lightning 
through  my  frame,  and  I  had  some  hesitation  in  proceeding 
from  anxiety  and  from  joy.  As  Richard  gradually  blazed 
forth,   the  house  was  in  a  roar   of   applause,   and  ihe  con- 

piring  hand  of  Pope   showered    me   with   laurels.' — Stock- 

Wie"*  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

Pope  returned  to  see  him  twice;  and  his  verdict, 
which  reached  GaiTick  through  Lord  Orrery,  shows 
%<FV  deeply  he  was  impressed  by  Garrick's  fresh  and 
forcible  style,  and  the  genuine  inspiration  which  ani- 
mated tia  performance.  'That  young  man  never  had 
'kH  equal  as  an  actor,  und  he  will  never  have  a  rival.' 
'Pope  dreaded  that  success  would  spoil  him:  but  Grar- 
^ck's  genins  was  not  of  the  ungenuine  kind,  which  is 
Spoiled  by  success.  He  knew  only  too  well  how  far 
Ilia  best  achievements  fell  short  of  what  his  imagina- 
conceived.  Others  might  think  his  delineations 
«ould  not  be  imjiruved.  Not  so  he;  for  act  as  long 
he  might,  there  was  no  great  part,  in  Shakespeai'S 
especially,    which    would    not    constsuiuls    \i"[iiftfc'R\j   -nft-w 
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detailt)  Ui  elaborate,  or  suggeet  ehadea  of  signiGcanoe 
or  contraat  which  had  previously  escaped  him.  His 
jiniUc  of  old  Mrs.  Porter,  herself  the  givnteat  intgedlui 
jif  her  time,  who  had  couie  up  to  towu  to  see  him 
lOin  her  retircnieat  id  the  conatT}',  must  have  spoken 
tore  elo<tueDt]y  to  him  thun  eveti  Po|ie'8  broad  eulo- 
itUD,  and  in  it,  too,  there  wa§  ihe  prophecy  of  the 
'All  hall,  hereiuTter.'  'He  is  bom  sn  actor,  and  dow  I 
toore  at  his  first  a|)|iearance  than  ever  anybody  i 
irith  twenty  years'  practice;    and,  good  God,  what  wi]t|l 

be    in    time!'      The    Duke    of  Argy'e    a    '    * 
Oobhum,  great  authorities  in  stage  matters,  prononnoe 
^im    superior    to    Betterton.      The    veiy    conflicts 
opinion   to    which   such    high    coininendations  gave 

the  best  of  fame  for  the  young  artist.  They" 
drew  crowds  to  the  theatre;  and  even  before  the  end 
of  IT4I,  it  was  often  far  too  small  to  accomniodDie 
^e  numbers  that  flocked  for  admittance.  The  Immble 
riary  of  a  guinea  a  night  was  clearly  no  adequate 
ettun  for  such  merits.  Giffard  offered  him  a  share 
I  the  management  upou  equal  terms;  and  within  ihe 
at  few  mouths  the  foundation  of  the  actor's  ultimate 
reat  fortune  was  laid. 

When  VukoH  by  the  dozen,   great  Parliament  men, 

I.  Pitt  and  others,  and  even  Cabinet  Ministers,  were 

be    seen  in  the   front  boxes    applauding,    and    weie 

Down    to  court  the    young    actor's    acquaintance,    the 

dTerse  whispers  of  the  few,   who  are  always  too  wise 

believe  in  what  all  the  reat  of  mankind  believe  in, 

ire  of  small  account.     Gray  might  pooh-pooh  the  new 

nius,   and    Walpole    insinuate    that    he    'saw   nothing 

mderful  in  him'^when  did  he  ever  recognise  anything 

tJ — but  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  here- 
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,    and   powerless    against    the    overwhelming  tide  of 
Dpularity  which  had  set  iu. 

While  people  were  atill  in  admiration  at  the  tragic 
roe  of  his  Richard,  he  BuiTviaed  them  hy  the  display 
f.  comto  powers,  Bcai'cely  less  remarkable,  in  Clodio  in 
'Fop's  Fortuoe,'  Fondlewife  in  Congreve's  'Old 
^helor,'  and  other  ehaiai^ters ;  thus  eurlf  demou- 
trating  his  own  doctrine  that  Hhere  must  be  comedy 
the  perfect  actor  of  tragedy,'  of  which  ha  was 
fterwards  to  furnish  so  brilliant  an  esample.  His 
ively  farce  of  'The  Ljdng  Valet'  (produced  in  Decem- 
Br,  1741),  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  at 
le  same  time  that  it  gave  him  in  Sharp  a  field  for 
3  airy  vivacity,  tlie  ever-bubbling  gaiety  of  tone,  the 
^ent  of  makiag  witty  things  doubly  witty  by  the  way 
f  flaying  them,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous, 
lome  of  his  frienda  thought  his  appearance  iu  such 
>rta  a  mistake.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  an 
itor  of  the  requisite  genius  should  not  play  Touchstone 
,  wall  as  Othello,  Sir  Toby  Belch  us  well  as  Oorio- 
nuB,  with  no  more  loss  of  «3Bte  than  Shakspeai'e  for 
xviag  written  them.  But  then  there  must  be  the 
lisitfi  genius  to  justify  the  attempt.  This  GaiTick 
,  as  was  soon  afterwards  proved,  when  ha  passed 
a  King  Lear  to  Abel  I>rugger,  in  ^The  Alchemist," 
]  Hamlet  to  Bayes,  in  'The  Behearsal,'  and  left  his 
averest  critics  in  doubt  in  which  he  was  moat  to  be 
dmired.  Indeed  it  was  just  this  wide  range  of  power, 
IS  Shakspearian  multifonnity  ol  conception,  which 
a  the  secret  of  Gawick's  greatness,  and,  after  hii 
nth,  made  even  the  cynical  Walpole  confess  that  he 
§  '  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived,  both  in  comedy 
nd    tragedy,' 
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His  Lear,  like  his  RioLard,  seems  fVom  rhe 
tt>  have  beeo  superb.  The  curse  in  particular  esc«eM 
all  thut  could  be  imagined;  it  aecnunl  to  electrify  the 
audience  with  horror.  The  words  'kill — kill — ^klll,' 
echoed  all  the  revenge  of  a  fraotie  king,  'whilst  Mb 
pathos  on  discovering  his  daughter  Cordelia  drew  tews 
of  comiuiseration  from  the  whole  house.  In  short,  tb* 
Hltle  dog  made  it  a  chef  i^wuvre,  and  a  chef  iPaeuvrt 
it  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

While  the  town  waa  ringing  with  Ma  triumph*, 
and  his  brain  was  etill  on  fire  with  the  fulfilment  of 
his  cherished  dreams,  Garrick  did  not  forget  his  aobn 
partner  in  huaineBs  nor  the  other  good  folks  at  Lich- 
field, to  whose  genteel  notions  his  beconjing  a  stage- 
player,  he  knew,  would  be  a  terrible  shock.  The 
Ipswich  performances  had  escaped  their  notice;  and 
brother  Peter,  when  in  town  soon  afterwards,  fonnd 
him  oat  of  health  and  spirits.  It  waa  the  miserable 
interim  'between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing  mi 
the  first  motion"  of  it.  Garrick,  though  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  the  stage,  was  afraid  M 
break  the  news  to  his  family. 

A  loss  modest  or  more  eelflah  man  would  have 
thrown  off  with  some  impatience  the  weak  scruples  of 
his  family  about  loss  of  caste.  How  oould  he  he 
doing  wrong  in  following  the  irreaistible  bent  of  a 
genius  for  what  he  knew  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult as  well  as  noblest  of  the  arts,  however  it  mtght 
have  been  discredited  by  the  folly  or  vice  of  some  of 
its  followers,  or  disparaged  aa  an  'idle  trade"  in  th« 
opinion  of  the  unreflecting  ?  But  Garrick's  heart  and 
no  less  excellent  teniper  determined  him  to  puisiw 
conciliatory   course.     He   reminded  his   brother, 
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£)re,  ^how  h^udaomely  and  how  reputubly  some  have 
"Jived,  m  Booth,  Mille,  Wilks,  Gibber,  &o.,  admitted 
(into  and  admired  by  the  best  companies-'  He  told 
i^  (10th  November,  1T41),  that  'Mr.  i'itt,  who  is 
Epckoned  the  greatest  orator  in  the  House  S?  ComnionB, 
ttud  I  wan  the  be^C  actor  the  English  Htage  hud  pro- 
daoed,  and  he  seut  u  gentleman  to  let  me  know  he 
■find  the  other  geutlemen  would  be  glad  to  see  me. 
The  Prince  has  heard,  bo  great  a  chai'aBt«r  of  me,  that 
:  in  daily  espect^tion  of  his  coming  to  see  me.' 
Thifi  sort  of  thing  was  calculated  to  impress  the  rather 
fbiM  brain  of  Peter  and  the  timid  soola  of  the  sisters, 
irfiich  would  have  been  impervious  to  anj  appeal  on 
I  score  of  the  intrinsic  nobility  of  the  actor's  art. 
Oairiak  could  feel  within  himself,  and  might  hare  told 
,  that  he  had  his  vocation  as  clearly  as  ever  poet 
^^  ■  painter  had  his,  and  that  it  no  more  rested  with 
^self  what  'he  should  do  or  what  refuse,"  than  with 
I  Milton  to  write,  or  a  Raphael  to  design.  But  to 
i  written  to  the  good  people  at  Lichfield  of  these 
Uuags  would  have  been  to  (alk  to  stone  walls.  He 
aerefore  keeps  steadily  before  their  eyes  the  numbei's 
of  great  folks  who  are  pressing  for  his  acquaintance — 
^Ihe  great  Mr.  Murray,  counsellor,'  Pope,  Mr,  Littleton, 
jhe  Prince's  favourite,  with  all  of  whom  he  has  supped, 
ud  whe  have  all  treated  him  'with  the  highest  civility 
Wid  complaisance.'  He  has  dined  with  Lords  Halifas, 
Jaodwioh,  and  Chesterfield.  'In  short,  I  believe  nobody 
,3  an  actor)  was  ever  more  caressed,  and  my  character 
I  a  private  man  mates  "em  more  desirous  of  my 
empany.'  When  they  found  their  brother  making  his 
I  the  highest  quarters,  and  becoming  well  to  do 
same  time,    the  views   of  his  family  uuiiiTweoX 
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tt  change.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Sod  o 
bor,  1741,  that  Grarriek  threw  off  the  mask  i 
fornied  undtr  his  own  name. 

It  was,  iiQt  aAne  the  many-headed  vulgar 
thfinght  themselves  entitled  to  loiik  with  a  kind  of 
BBom  upon  a  player,  but  the  so-called  men  of  letters, 
with  Johonon  nl  their  head,  who  above  all  others 
shfiuld  liuve  been  superior  Ui  such  prejudice,  lost  an 
Opportunity  of  letting  Garrick  feel  tliat  they  regarded 
the  aeWr  as  of  an  inferior  order  to  themaelveB.  It 
was  iiuly  men  of  the  bighest  gifts,  like  Burke,  Wnr- 
bunoQ,  Camden,  or  Reynolds,  or  of  the  highest  BMi»l 
poaition,  like  the  Dukes  of  Bevon^hire  or  Portland,  oi 
the  SjieneerB,  who  never  wounded  his  self-reBpect  by 
airs  of  superiority  or  oondesconsion. 

Garrick  paid  the  actor's  aceuBtonied  penalty  for 
success  by  being  overworked.  Between  his  first  ap- 
pearanoe  in  October,  1T41,  and  the  following  May, 
when  the  Goodman's  Fieldu  Theatre  closed,  he  played 
no  lees  than  138  times,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
oharooters  of  the  greatest  weight  and  importance  in 
both  tragedy  and  comedy.  Among  the  former  were 
Kichard,  Lear,  I'iorre;  among  the  latter,  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  in  Cibber's  'Careless  Husband,'  Fondlewife, 
and  Cayes.  The  range  of  character  and  passion  which 
these  parts  covered  was  immense. 

The  sueceas  of  Garrick  at  Goodman's  Fields  emptied 
the  patent  houses  at  Covent  Garden  and  Ihnry  Lune, 
tbbd  the  patenteeea  had  recourse  to  the  law  to  compel 
Giffard  to  close  hia  theatre.  Garrick  was  secured  for 
the  next  sea.<ion  at  Drury  Lane.  But  us  that  bonae 
did  not  open  till  September,  and  the  people  of  Dublia 
were  impatient  to   see   him,    be    started    ofT    fur    that 
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latr  ^1?  >Q  Jane,  and  rentaioed  there  playing  o,  rouod 
of  his  leading  pai-ta  till  the  middle  of  August.  An 
epidemic  wliioh  raged  during  the  greater  part  of  ihia 
time,  caused  by  diatreaa  ainoug  the  puor,  and  by  the 
great  heat,  got  the  name  of  the  Garriek  Fever.  But 
the  epidemic  which  he  really  caused  was  not  among 
the  poor,  but  among  the  wits  and  fine  ladies  of  that 
then  fashionable  and  lively  city,  who  were  not  likely 
to  he  behind  his  English  admirera  in  enthusiasm.  He 
waa  berhymed  and  feted  on  nil  hands,  and  from  them 
lie  got  the  title  of  Roscius,  which  to  this  hour  is 
coupled  with  his  name.  During  this  engagement  he 
added  Hamlet  to  his  list  of  characters.  Like  his 
Richard  and  his  Lear  it  was  treated  in  a  manner  quite 
his  own,  and  like  them  is  was  from  the  first  a  success, 
but  wan,  of  course,  much  elaborated  and  modified  ia 
fiiture  years. 

At  Drury  Lane  Garrict  found  himself  associated 
with  his  old  friend  Macklin,  who  was  deputy  manager, 
and  with  that  'dallying  and  dangerous'  beauty  Peg 
Woffington,  under  whose  apell  he  appears  to  have 
folloD  as  early  as  1740.  As  an  actreHs  she  was  ad- 
mirable for  the  life,  the  nature,  and  the  grace  which 
she  threw  into  all  she  did,  set  ofT  by  a  fine  person, 
and  a  face,  which,  as  her  portraits  show,  though  habitu- 
ally pensive  in  its  expression,  was  capable  of  kindling 
iuto  passion,  or  beaming  with  the  sudden  and  fitful 
lights  of  feeling  and  fancy.  She  had  been  literally 
picked  out  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  as  a  child  crying 
'halfpenny  salads,"  and  trained  by  a  rope-dancer,  Ma- 
dame Violaute,  as  one  of  a  Lilliputian  company,  in 
vhieh  she  figured  in  such  parts  as  Captain  Macheath. 
Like    Rachel    and   many   other   celebtatei  ' 


so 


contrived^    it    i»    hard   to  eoy  how,  to   cdnea 
eO  th&t  ehn  oiiiild  hitid  lier  imn  En  uiJincrsalioii  i 
society:    aud    sut-h   was   her  uBHiral   grace,    ti 
excelled  in  charactcii's  like  Millaiu&ut  uud  Lady  1 
in  wkiuk    the  well-bred   air  of  good  euctety  was  ti 
tiaL     Froiik,   kindlj'   aud   imijulsivo,   she  bad  {' 
at  will,    to  give  piquancy  to  the  exproseioiis  of  a 
Independent  turu  of  mind.     Khe  never  eorupled  li 
tllBt    abc    prefeiTed    the    coni|jaay    of  aea    to  I 
vonion,   who   ''  talked,'    »he  said,    ^  of  nothing  bu 
a&d  eoandal.'     The    men    returned    the   eomplimt 
being  very  fond  of  her  company.     When  Q&rrick   i 
fell  under  ber    fuoination,   her    frailties    hud    not   1 
developed.     She  was  tlieu  in  the  bloom  of  her  ben 

id  how  charming  that  waa  we  can  see  from  ] 
garth's  exquisite  portrait  (in  the  Mnrqui 
dowbe'a  Collection),  which  forma  one  ol 
attractions  of  the  portrait  exhibition  non 
KeneiDgton, — and  though  euitora  of  wealth  and  i 
Burrouuded  her,  genius  aud  youth  had  probably  i 
charms  for  her  thau  gold  uod  fine  living.  Oarrick  H 
deeply    smitten    by   her,    and   he  sei 

I    thoaght   her  worthy  of  an  honourable  love. 

seasoo  he  kejvt  house  together  with  ber  and  IM 
lin,  and  they  were  visited  by  his  frieuda,  Johnson  • 
Dr.  Hoadley   among  the   number.     It   was    thought  j 
would  marrj'  her;    but  Peg's  aberraiiona— " 
male  error' — grew    too   aerious.     She  was    in   truth  ^ 
incurable    eoquette.     It    was    the    old   story   of  ; 
and  CatuUuB.     Garrick's   heart    was  touched,   her 
It  cost  him  a  good  many  struggles   to  brei 
{dmins,  but  he  broke  them  at  last,  and  left  ber  fi 


1745  to  the  raices  and  fools  who  were  oi 
sh.  other  for  her  favours. 
He  wua  worthy  of  a,  better  mitte^  anij  ho 
i  one  before  very  bag;  for  in  March  of  tht-tonuH- 
;  year  (1746)  the  lady  came  to  England  who  wa« 
'  replace  hia  feferisli  passion  for  the  wayward  Wof- 

,  by  a  devotion  which  grow  atronger  and 
Ih   every  year   of  his  life.     This  was    the  fair  Eva 
iria.  Yeigeli,  wliich    latter  name  she  had  changed  forj 
I  French  equivalent  Violette.     She  was  then  twenty-' 
,  a.  dancer,  and  had  come  from  Vienna  with  recom- 
:   ftvm  tho  Empress  Theresa^  who  wa«  said 
have   found  her  too  beautiful  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
I  within  reach   of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.    Jupiter 
irlfle,    returning  from,  his  studies  at  Loyden,   found 
the    name    packet  with  her,    crossing    from 
alvoet  to  Harwich.     She  was  disguised  in  male  attire, 
I  this  although   travelling  under  the  proteotioi 
son   who    called    himself  her  father,   and  two  oth^ 
Eigners.      Carlyle   took  the  seeming  3-outh   ft 
yerian  Barou  coming   to  Britain   to  pay  his  court 
•  James's.'     But    the    lady    becoming   alarmed   by 
>rm  during  the  iiassage,  her  voice,   no  less  than  h< 
»rs,    at    once    betrayed  her  to  Carlyle,     This  led  tO' 
.  avowal  of  her  profession,    and  of  the  object  oi 
amey,  and  the  young  handsome  Scotchman  took 
it    to    leave  London    without    seeing    his  fair  fellow- 
iveller  on  the  Opera  stage,  where  he  found  her  dan- 
ig  t«  be  'exijuisite.'     Such   was   the  general  verdi 
le   dancing   of  those  days  was  not  a  thing  in  wh; 
T  womanly  feeling,    every  refined  grace,  was  vio 

It    aspired    to    delight  by  the  poetry  of  motioi 
to  amaze  by  eomplesities  of  distortion. 
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man'els  of  miwcular  force.  Beoutiful,  modeiit, 
L'liiupliijhetl,  tbe  Vjoletto  not  only  charmed  on  tb« 
ctnge,  but  soon  found  her  na;  iuto  faHhlonable  aoeiet;. 
Bo  early  lu  June,  174(1,  noraco  Waljwle  writes  to  hb 
friend  Montague; — 'The  fame  of  the  Violette  iocreaeea 
daUy.  The  sister  CounteHSCB  of  BurUogton  and  Talbot 
exert  all  their  storea  of  BuJlcii  partiality  and  competi- 
tion for  lier.'  The  Couuteas  of  Burlington  took  her 
tn  live  with  her,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
her  to  the  theatre,  and  waiting  ut  the  aide-wings  to 
throw  a  Khani  over  her  aa  she  left  the  stage.  Theso 
attentioiiB,  due  eoteiy  to  the  chann  of  the  young  lady, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  hor  patronoss,  were  quite  enough 
to  set  in  motion  tho  tongues  of  the  Mrs.  Candours  and 
Sir  Benjamin  Baclcbites  of  eooicty.  The  Violette, 
they  began  to  whisper,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ba^ 
lington,  by  a  Florentine  of  ranlc;  and  when,  upon  her 
marriage  with  Garricli  in  1 749,  she  received  a  hond- 
Bome  marriage  portion  from  the  Countess,  tliia  wa* 
considered  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ficandal.  It  wae 
not,  however,  from  the  Karl,  but  from  the  Countess 
that  the  dowry  came.  It  consisted  of  a  sum  of  50001. 
secured  on  one  of  her  ladyship's  Lincolnshire  eeUtes, 
Garrick  on  his  part  settling  10,0002.  on  his  bride,  witk 
7{\l.  a  year  of  pin-money. 

How  attractive  in  person  the  young  dancer  was  her 
portraits  survive  to  (ell  ua.  What  her  lover  thought 
of  her  appears  from  some  versos  which  he  wrote 
in  the  first  happiness  of  what  we  cannot  call  his 
honeymoon,  for  their  whole  married  life  was  one  honey- 
moon. 
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Have  rpachei  my  heart;  the  fair  one's  mind, 
Quick  aa  her  eyes,  jet  soft  and  kind — 
A  gaiety  with  iuuocence, 
A  Boft  address,  with  raaniy  sense; 
Ka.yishing  njatiners,  void  of  art, 
A  cheerful,  firm,  yet  feeling  heart, 
Beauty  that  charms  all  public  ga^e. 
And  humble,  amid  pomp  and  praise.' 

That   this    charming    picture  owed  little  or  r 
O   the  exaggeration  of  the  lover,    is  confirmed  by  t 
1  testimony  of  all  who    hnew  her.     Wilkes, 

1  judge,    called    her  'the  first,'  and  Churchill  '       

Doet  a^eeatle  woman  in  England.'  Sterne,  seeing  her 
1752  among  the  beantiea  of  Paris  who  thronged 
e  Tuileries  Grardens,  said  she  'could  annihilate  them 
II  in  a  single  torn.'  'To  David  Hume,'  as  Hadame 
tiecoboni  tells  ns,  '■eUe  rappelait  au  souvenir  eea 
Uu«tre»  dameg  Romaines  dont  on  se  forme  wie  idie 
i  majestueuee'  Beaumarchais  speaks  of  her  '■lov/rires 
'ms  et  pleins  rC expresnon.'  To  her  huaband  Gibbon 
rrites,  'May  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Gamck? 
Jy  this  time  she  has  probably  discovered  the  philo- 
opher's  stone.  She  has  long  possessed  a  more  valuable 
*cret — that  of  gaining  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  the 
lappiness  of  knowing  her.'  Horace  Walpole  drops  his 
lynicism  in  speaking  of  her,  'I  like  her,"  he  says,  'es- 
Seedingly;  her  behaviour  is  all  sense,  and  all  sweetness 
Of  this  'beat  of  women  and  wives,'  as  Garrick 
lalled  her,  he  proved  himself  worthy  by  a  loverlike 
trakefaluess  of  affection  which  no  familiarity  ever  dulled. 
During  the  twenty-eight  years  of  their  married  life  they 
ire  never  one  day  apart.  His  friends  were  hers;  where 
went  she  went,  and  by  the  grace  of  her  presence 
made  Ms  doubly  welcome.     The  beaux  esprits  ot^aa 


were  odIj'  I'cstmiaed  irom  tbrowing  tbemselvea  ■ 
foot  by  tlie  iiiiasuol  Bpeutudle  of  «  lover  fansba^, 
'■rhuumux  mart','  aa  MnOaiue  Riccobooi  calls  him,  ^douf 
k»  rrgufdn  hi!  if'sent  uniti  cenr,  I  love  you!" 

What  Garriuk  owed  to  the  hapjiy  cirnnin stances  of 
his  niarriaso  oan  scarcely  ho  mated  too  highly.  lu  \u» 
homo  he  fuuud  ull  thi;  soUco  which  grace,  refiueueut, 
fine  intelligeuce,  and  entive  Bymimtliy  could  givo,  A» 
sttist,  iheiie  were  invaluabio  to  him^  ax  inanager,  > 
nun  of  his  sensibililies  miist  bavu  brnken  down  without 
theoi.  In  IT4T,  two  yenra  before  his  mai-riagc,  ho  had^ 
idong  with  Mr,  Lacy,  beuonio  [latQatee  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre,  to  which  him  performanceN  had  been  confined, 
irith  the  exoeptieu  of  a  aeotiud  viHit  to  Dublin  in 
1745-8,  and  a  short  eogageiuont  at  Coveut  Gai'dtin 
in  1748-7,  So  well  hud  he  husbanded  his  means  suioe 
Iris  (UbiU  at  the  end  of  1741,  that  he  was  able,  with 
Bomo  help  from  fnends,  to  find  8000?.  of  the  12,00(H.  , 
which  weve  required  for  the  enteriiline.  Lacy  took 
oharge  of  the  busiuoss  delaiU,  while  nil  that  related 
to  the  perfonuaiicps  devolved  upon  Gai'riok,  He  got 
together  the  very  best  company  that  could  be  had,  for, 
to  use  his  own  worda,  be  'thought  it  the  interest  or 
the  best  actors  tn  be  together,"  knowing  well,  that 
apart  from  the  great  gain  iu  general  effect,  ihia 
bination  brings  out  ull  that  ia  best  in  tlie  actors  theu- 
selvea.  On  the  stage,  as  elsewhere,  power  kindles  by 
oontract  with  power;  and  to  the  great  actor 
especially  iinporCaat  to  secure  himself,  as  far  as  bs 
can,  against  being  dragged  down  by  the  imbcoilhy  of  ' 
those  who  share  the  stage  with  him.  Sham  genint 
naturallj'  goes  upon  the  principle  of  '■mo  fevitne  el 
opowp£i:»;'  real  inspiration,  on  tlie  contrarj-,  deliglit* 


I  raeasTiriDg  its  strengtli  against  kindred  power.  This 
&a  Garrick'a  feeling.  At  starting,  therefore,  he  drew 
•ound  him  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs.  PritchiirJ,  Mrs.  Clive,  Mrs. 
[Foffington,  among  the  women, — Barry,  Macklin,  Delane, 
Savard,  Sparks,  Shuter,  aiuQug  the  men.  Later  od  he 
lecured  Quin  and  Woodward,  and,  whenever  he  could, 
le  drew  into  his  company  whatever  ability  was  in  the 
market.  He  determined  to  bring  back  the  publio  taste, 
if  possible,  from  pantomime  and  farce,  to  perfunuiinceB 
of  a  mure  intellectual  stamp.  Johnson  wrote  his  fine 
Prologue  io  announce  the  piinciplea  on  which  the 
■o  was  to  be  conducted,  and  threw  upon  the  public, 
md  with  justice,  the  responsibility,  should  these  mia- 
iarry,  by  the  well-known  lines,- — 

'The  drama'a  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  those,  who  live  to  please,  roust  please  to  live.' 

fhe  public,  as  usual,  fell  back  after  a  time  upon  its 
i  for  'inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise,"  and  Gar- 

idk    had  no   choice   but   to  ludnlge  its  taKte.     But  in 

heae    early  days  the  array  of  varied  ability  which  his 

Htmpany  presented,    backed    by  his  own  genius,   filled, 

ta  it  well  might,  the  theatre  nightly. 

Gairick    purchased    his    success,    however,     by    an 

mount  of  personal  labour,  for  which  only  Lis  own 
esioDnte  enthaaiasm  for  hia  ai-t  could  have  repaid 
[Q.  To  keep  such  forces  in  order  was  no  common 
fk;    to  reconcile    their  jealousies,    to  conciliate  their 

Canity,  to  get  their  best  work  out  of  them,    demanded 
temper,     rare    firmness,    and    extraordinary    taot. 

iven  with  ali  these,  which  Garrick  certainly  possessed, 

is    beet    efforts    frequently   provoked    the    s^\eiso   a.^4. 

^lluw    irrJtabiJit/^  of  those    about    him.     l^^iv    vis^  \'>- 


only  thu  uirn  "f  his  tragic  quoenfl  thut  upgel  liis  )fli 
and  put  liJB  chivalry  to  soro  trial.  Woffington  and 
Clivc — one  tlio  fine  ludy  of  Comedy,  the  otlier  llic 
livolioBt  of  Abiguils — kejit  him  iu  coutiiiiial  hot  water. 
But  hi«  bojik'ji/iili  wns  not  to  be  shttkeD:  and  when 
Clive  had  written  him  a  more  sajlding  letter  than 
uaual,  hu  took  it  un  u  e^'Ciiitoui  of  better  liealth,  and 
his  aalutatioD  to  her  wbcn  they  Dezt  luet  would  be, — 
'I  nm  very  glud,  miidam,  you  arc  come  to  your  tisnal 
Hpiiita.'  Evcu  the  tierj  Kitty  could  not  resist  sneh 
invincible  good  htiniour. 

or  course  mnliuious  stories  in  abundunve  were  prii- 
pftg&ted  agaiust  Imn,  many  of  them  duo,  beyoud  all 
question,  to  his  very  virtues  as  a  manager.  He  worked 
from  too  high  a  point  of  view  to  bo  understood  by 
many  of  the  people  who  surrounded  him.  Escellenoe 
was  his  aim,  and  he  allowed  no  one  to  trifle  with  tha 
work  he  assigned  them.  Striot  and  elaborate  rehearaala, 
under  his  own  direction,  were  insisted  on,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  some  of  the  older  actors,  who  had 
grown  habitually  careless  as  to  the  words  of  their 
parts.  His  own  presiding  mind  arranged  the  businasB 
of  the  scene,  and  ensured  eiaemhle  and  completeuew. 
He  took  infinite  pains  to  put  his  own  ideas  into  the 
heads  of  performers  who  had  no  ideas  of  their  own* 
HO  that  his  actors  often  made  great  liits,  which  were 
mainly  due  tu  the  soul  he  had  ooutrived  to  infusit 
into  them  at  rehearsal. 

'Wonderful,  sir,'  Kitty  Clive  wrote  lo  him  (33rd  J*- 
unary,  17741,  'you  have  for  those  thirty  years  been  contn- 
dicting  the  old  proverb  that  you  cannot  make  bricks  wilhoal 
straw,  by  doing  what  is  infinitely  more  diificult,  making 
■    '  actresses  without  geniua.' 

only  hanuin  natiwe,  wii  wot  actors'    nature 
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lially,    tliat  GuiTiL'k  eliould  be  pulled  to  pieces  by 

very  members  of  his  compauy  to  whom  he  had 
most  sen' ice  able.  Obsequiously  servile  to  his 
behind  his  back  they  jiersecuted  hiiu  with  the 
'ta  of  slander.  'I  have  not  always,"  aa  he  wrote 
1764,  'met  with  gratitude  in  a.  playhouse.'  These 
i  the  people  who  whiajiered  about  that  he  was  not 

great  actor  the  world  supposed,  but  that  he  maiii' 
led  his  pre-eminence  by  stifling  the  gifts  of  otlier 
pie,  and  letting  uobody  have  a  chance  of  popularity 

himself.  This  was  singularly  untrue.  All  other 
Biderationa  apart,  Gamok  was  too  good  a  man  of 
ineas   not  to   make   the   very  beat  use  he  could  of 

abilities  of  his  company.     An  opposite  course  meaut 
ity  houses,  aud  a  failing  exchequer,   besides  doable 
'k  to  himself  as  an  actor. 
iBut  Ganick    was   also  governed  by  higher  motives. 

had  a  true  artist's  delight  in  esoellenoe,  and  a 
i-hearted  man's  tiympathy  with  well  merited  success. 

whole  relations  to  biu  actors  prove  this.     Nor  has- 

'ord  of  blame  on  this  score  been  left  on  record 
UBt  him  by  any  of  his  really  great  compeers,  such 
Oia.  Gibber,  Mrs.  Pritcha,rd,  5Irs.  'Woffiugtou,  Quiu, 
ty,  Sheridaq,  King,  Smith,  or  Westou.  The  charge 
a  upon  the  iusinuiLtioua  of  the  smaller  fry  of 
■ers,  egotists  like  Mrs.  Bellamy  or  Tate  Wilkinson, 
.  charged  him  with  the  meanness  which  was  oou- 
lal  to  their  own  instincts.  Horace  Walpole,  delight- 
as  usual  in  detraction,  echoed  their  complaints  of 
tick's  'envy  and  jealousy;'  and  Mw.  Siddona  very 
Jaely  encoui'aged  the  charge,  by  inflinuating  that 
■  comparative  failure  during  her  first  engagement  is. 
in    1775-6,    n-us    due    to    thia    cause,     '^e'i 
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might  GBirick  sny,  '  I  have  not  alwnys  met  with  gnb- 
tude  in  a  iiluyhouse.'- — But,  in  truth,  Oarriuli  nerer 
had  any  real  eauso  to  be  either  eiivioutt  or  jealous 
of  any  one.  The  success  of  his  rivals  Quid,  Bansr, 
Sheridan,  MoBsop,  never  dinimetl  the  splendour  of 
his  own  for  one  hour.  His  only  (langBi'oua  rival  as 
to  popularity  at  any  time  woe  Powell,  and  this  popn- 
larily,  as  the  event  proved,  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Oarrick  was  out  of  England  for  the  time. 
'A  BwbstiLute  shines  brightly  as  a  king  until  a  king 
be  by; 

Much  as  Garrick  was  worried  by  his  actors,  the 
fraternity  of  authors  cniined  hitn  even  greater  disgv 
Every  sci'ibbler  who  hud  put  together  something  lis 
choBe  to  call  a  piny,  thought  himself  entitled  to  regard 
the  refusal  of  his  rubbish  aa  a  personal  wrong,  dictat^ed 
by  the  meanest  motives.  Oarrtck's  weak  dread  of 
power  of  this  clans  of  persons  to  injure  him  by  atlaoka 
in  the  press  oonstnutly  led  him  to  act  in  defiance  tit 
his  sounder  judinnent.  He  was  moreover  too  sensitive 
himself  not  to  be  tender  to  the  sensitiveness  of  (Ui 
author.  Often,  therefore,  when  his  answer  should  havfl 
been  a  simple  refusal,  he  would  give  ii  iinalifled  denuJ 
which  was  used  to  justify  furtlier  importunitj-,  i 
complaint  of  injustice  when  the  decided  negative  oame, 
as  it  often  did  cume  at  last.  The  insolence  uf  tOM 
assumed  by  these  writers  towards  Ganiek  is  indeed  in- 
credible. It  constantlj  implied  the  question,  what,  right 
had  a  mere  player  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  their  lltfl- 
rary  skill?  The  gifted  creature  who  had  compiled  fiw 
acts  of  dreary  morality  or  fiery  fustian  was  not   t 

)  the  puppet  to  whom  he  oiTered  the  honou 
ing  it.     Ii  n.  TrfiiBii  camft,  although    ac 
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Rnied  as  it  generally  was  by  a  letter  of  criticism, 
dniirable  for  litemry  acumen  and  ricli  with  the  ex- 
erience  of  years  of  practical  study  of  the  Btage,  it 
t  down  tu  jealousy,  or  private  dislike,  or  some 
jther  contemptible  motiye.  Horace  Walpole  was  only 
icboing  the  complaints  of  this  class  of  persons  when, 
I  writing  to  bis  friend  Montague  about  his  own  im- 
msBible  play  of  'The  Mysterious  Mother,'  he  said 
15th  April,  1768):— 

Kor  a.m  I  disposed  to  expose  myself  lo  ihe  imperti- 
aencee  of  that  jackanapea  Garrick.  wAo  his  nothing  appear 
but  his  own  wretched  stuff,  or  that  of  creatures  sttll  duOer, 
"'"  suffer  him  to  alter  their  pieces  as  he  pleases.' 

By  passages  such  as  these  much  wrong  has  been 
kme  to  Garrick's  reputation  for  fairness.  Hia  assail- 
Kats  and  detractors,  it  must  be  remembored,  have  n\- 
Wiys  had  the  command  of  the  press,  and  much  of 
ibeir  abuse,  by  sheer  dint  of  repetition,  has  stuck  to 
bie  name.  Gurrick's  real  mistake  was  in  putting  on 
the  stage  and  wasting  his  own  and  his  uotors'  powers 
n  too  many  bad  pieces.  Did  he  refuse  any  that 
e  lived?  Not  one,  except  'The  Good-natured  Mau' 
Goldsmith.  He  oifered  to  play  'She  Stoops  to 
GoDquer;'  and,  although  these  pieces  are  now  classical, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  thai,  so  contrary  were  they  to 
4]ie  pravwling  taste,  that  on  their  first  production  they 
narrowly  escaped  being  damned.  '  ,,Sbe  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  a  comedy!"  says  Walpole;  'no,  it  is  the 
Jowest  of  farces ! ' 

In  general  Garrick's  tact  in  diTining  what  would 
or  would  not  go  down  with  the  public  was  utifa.iliM%. 
.Dr.  Brown,  the  author  of  'BarbaiosBa'   and  ^  XxIftftVaXaB^ 
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Wo  ftucceesful  ['1°}'^   t^''*I  Stockdale  th&t,   beffn«  t 
wure  acted, 

>Mr.  Gnrrick  diitin(;uUlie'l  to  him  all  the  iiaBsageB  that 
vronM  meet  wilh  pcculmr  aod  wnnn  approbnlion ;  to  the 
recpective  piusHecB  Ue  even  assigned  their  ilitt'erent  diigrcM 
uf  appluuee.  The  success  exactly  corresponded  with  the 
predictions.' 

No  woniler,  therefore,  if  amhora  eagerly  avul»d 
ifaemaetves  of  this  iuvaluable  faculty,  which  Oarriclc 
was  nlwayH  ready  to  place  at  their  disposal.  These 
were,  however,  in  the  complaoem  Wal|«le's  estimation, 
'-creatures  still  duller  than  himself,  who  suffer  him  to 
alter  their  pieces  us  lie  plcuiies,'  and  the  whole  trihe 
of  'the  unactable'  were  ready  to  catch  up  and  repeal 
the  strain.  Had  tiarrick's  altetatious  been  coDflued  to 
the  works  of  the  Browns,  the  Frauklius,  the  Hilli, 
end  the  like,  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame. 
But  ho  took  to  ultoriug  Shakspeare  with  what  we,  who 
Are  better  ubio  to  estimate  the  workmaoahip  of  the 
groat  dramatist,  can  only  regard  as  socrilegiouii  audacity- 
We  muHt  ttiit,  however,  forgot  that  if  he  iuutilal«d  he 
oleo  roatored;  and,  iu  making  the  alterutiona  lie  did, 
ie  probably  uccured  a  warmer  verdict  for  the  whole 
piece,  in  eke  thm  ulale  uf  the  public  taste,  than 
\t  he  had  played  Shakspeare  pure  aud  simple.  'The 
Winter's  Tale,'  for  example,  was  cut  down  by  him 
iuto  three  actH.  But  the  play  had  wholly  vauUhed 
from  the  stage.  To  have  played  it  as  Shakspeare 
Wrote  itGarriek  knew  very  well  wouid  never  do.  But 
it  was  wortli  an  effort  to  get  people's  attention  recal- 
led to  its  moat  imi>ortant  parts — to  bring  Hermioue, 
that  [luteat,  and  holiest,  and  most  wronged  of  Sholi- 
speajo'a  wihhltj,  in  living  form  before  their  eyes,  and 
lliuit  taste  by  vUw  moat  exquisite  of  paflto* 
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in  which  the  loves  ofFlorizel  and  Perdita  a..„  - . 

^  he  acted  ou  ihis  principle  is  clear  frum  the  con-  1 
ling  lines    of  his    prologue    to  the  ulcered  piece  ;- 

The  five  long  acts  from  which  our  three  are  taken, 
Stratch'd  out  to  aixteen  years,  lay  by  forsuken. 
Leat,  then,  this  precious  liquor  run  to  waste, 
'Tis  now  eonfin'd  and  bottled  to  your  taste. 
Tis  my  chief  wish,  my  joy,  my  only  plan, 
To  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man  ( ' 

man  in  Garrick'a  position  would  now  veutui 
rrit«  additions  to  Shakspeare.  But  are  our  ow 
lagera  and  actors  less  culpable,  when  they  elbow 
out  of  hia  own  pieces  bj-  overdone  scenic  apleu- 
,  and  by  i-eadlngs  of  his  characters  false  to  the 
it  in  which  they  were  conceived?  There  may  be 
things  on  the  stage,  where  Shakspeare  is  con- 
ed, than  a,  garbled  test.  To  Grarrick,  at  all  events, 
mainly  due  that  the  genuine  text  waa  restoi'ed 
the  stage.  He  knew  his  Shakspeare,  not  from 
g  editions,  like  Quin,  Bariy,  Pritchard,  and  others, 
&om  the  original  folios  and  quartos.  With  true 
ary  enthusiasm  he  made  a  fine  collection  of  first  ^ 
Ions  of  all  the  great  early  dramatists,  which  now 
ine  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museuta. 
Warton  and  George  Steevens  used  it  largely, 
laB  Johnson's  own  fault  that  It  was  not  equally 
Iftble  to  hiin  for  his  ''  Shakspeare.' 
Qwrick's  Bympathicd  with  literature  and  literary  ] 
were  very  gieat.  He  formed  a  fine  library,  and 
only  formed  but  used  it.  He  was  well  versed  in 
literature  of  Europe,  especially  of  Italy  and 
CB.  He  wrote  well  liimself,  His  jirologues  and 
de  mciet&    arc    even    now    p\eaaiuH    Tea4\ti^.    "^a  1 
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-would  tnni  off  one  of  \uu  pnilogues  or  opilugnt 
two  houm.  As  a  rule,  an  epigram — mioh  «a  hu  fumnna 
one  ou  GnldBmith — took  him  five  minutCB.  There  ww 
no  mun  of  literary  timineuce  in  England  with  wIuiid 
he  nas  not  ijd  a  friendly  fooling.  'It  haa  been  tia 
buHinesH,  «iid  ever  will  be,  of  my  life,'  he  wrote  W 
Oiildsmith  (25th  July,  1737),  'to  live  oii  the  beet  terra* 
with  men  of  geuin!"/  When  such  men  wanted  money, 
his  purse  was  always  at  their  nouimand  and  in  tie 
handsomest  wny.  Sterne,  Churchill,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Muri'hj',  FotJte,  had  many  prooft  of  ihiit  helpfbl 
syrapftthy,  not  to  speak  of  men  of  lesser  note,  Ani 
yet  the  two  last  were  couKtantly  denouncing  liiii  Avariw 
and  meannesB.  Happily,  Murphy's  own  letters  snrviw 
to  convict  him  of  injustice.  And  yet  this  waJi  the 
who,  ftxira  Garrick's  death  down  to  hia  own,  went  at 
flaying,  ■Off  the  stage,  sir,  be  was  a  little,  simakilig 
rascal;  but  on  the  stage,  oh,  my  groat  God!'  It  it  {Atttti 
to  think  a  good  man's  name  should  be  at  the  meroy  of 
such  a  ereatnre.  Foote'n  sareaams  ou  Garrit-k's  iiUW- 
mony  are  preserved  by  the  anecdole-iuongers.  ■S^Sjf 
hound!'  if  we  are  to  believe  Tate  Wilkinson,  Wtf 
Foote's  favourite  epithet  for  him.  But  Fotite  was  *»■ 
Mtantly  appealing  to  Oarrick  for  money  in  consid8»U»' 
sums,  and  people  do  not  go  to  'mean'  men  for  ihll. 
Johnson,  by  some  of  his  hasty  sayings,  lent  omin- 
tenance  to  this  imputation  of  parsimony.  But  at  otJi» 
times  he  did  Garrick  justice  on  this  point,  and  llut 
in  very  emphatic  terms.  'Sir,  I  know  that  Oaniek 
has  given  away  more  money  than  any  man  that  I  Ml 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostentatious  visif* 
e  began  the  world  with  a  great  Imuger  fw" 
p;  the  sou  of  &  W\i-ps.^  offiaBt,  bred  in  a  fiun^' 
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study  was  to  make  foaipGiii;e  do  iis  much  ! 
othera  made  ftiurpenoe  half'pennj  du.  But  when  he  1 
had  got  money  lie  was  very  liberal.''  Here  we  get  tlie'l 
iruth.  The  well-judged  ecouoiuy  uf  the  luaii,  who  ha§-J 
liiB  own  fortune  to  make  and  is  resolved  to  achieveg 
independence,  will  make  him  avoid  idle  expenses  i 
way  which  is  odious  to  the  very  man  who  ore  □ 
apt  to  draw  upon  his  purse  when  he  has  filled  it  fay  I 
a  life  of  prudent  self-denial.  'To  Foote  and  sueb^ 
Bcoundrels,'  as  Reynolds  wrote,  '  who  cu'culated  thes 
reports,  and  to  gnch  profligate  spendthrifts,  prudence  1 
is  meanness  and  economy  is  avarice," 

Johnson  was  not  always  bo  Just  to  Gan'ick  in  other 
things.     He  liked  the  man,    and  would  suffer  no 
else  to  speak  ill  of  him;    but  he  never  quite   forgave 
him  his  success.     He   was   himself  still    struggling  for  J 
bare  subsistence,   long  after  Ganick   had   not  only  be-9 
come  rich  and  a  favourite  in  the  first  society  in  LondoDj  1 
but  was  enjoying  an  European  fame.     Johnson  was  not 
above  being  sore  at  this,  and  the  soreness  showed  itself 
in  many  an  explosion  of  sententious  petulance.     Wben, 
for  example,    Garcick  ventui'ed  to  suggest  some  altera- 
tion upon  the  'Irene,'  which  would  have  given  a  little, 
more   of  that  life    and   movement   to   the   scene  which  I 
it    so    mDoh  needed,    'Sir,'    said  Johnson,    'the   fellow  f 
wants    me  to  make  Mahomet   run    mad,    that  he   m^  I 
have   au   opportunity   of  tossing  his   head  and  kicking  I 
his    heels."     It  wafi   not    to    be    borne    that    nn    a 
should  know  bettor  than   an    author   how    people  were  Jj 
to  be  interested  or  moved.     'A  fellow,    sir,   who  olapa  J 
a  hump  on  his  buck  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  J 
'I  am  Kiehard  the  Third!" 

had    the    lowest    idea    of  the    actor's 
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He  van  too  «borl'8ighled  t-o  nee  the  v&ryiuK  fiiiiulm'  ul 
expression  on  the  face,  or  even  to  judge  of  the  beaniy 
or  fitntjss  of  scenic  action.  He  regarded  it,  iht^refoTfl, 
as  a  mere  compound  of  mitniory  nnd  declniitatioD,  'I 
never  could  conceive,"  writes  Walpole,  in  his  MmaWmeii 
Htraiii  of  BubHuie  puppyixin,  ^the  niarvellouij  merit  it 
repeating  the  words  of  others  in  one's  own  laugnsgo 
with  propriety,  however  well  delivered."  Johnson  heU 
the  Boine  opinion,  and  was  not  therefore  likely  to  feel, 
what  ii  ncvertbelcss  tinie,  that  higher  faculties  ware 
rciiuired  fur  playing  'Lear'  or  'Richard''  as  Garrick 
pla^d  them,  than  for  writing  jilayw  like  'Irene.'  A 
great  actor's  impersonation  iit  a  living  poem,  har- 
mnnions  from  first  to  lust,  rounded  and  well  defined 
as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  aa  fiuely  balanced  as  a  nobI« 
strain  of  miisic,  n.nd  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  the  sam*. 
exriuiiiite  impression  of  completeness.  Its  details  will 
all  he  fine.  Silence  will  be  more  eloquent  than  speeell, 
— what  is  iicled  more  impressive  than  what  is  eaid— 
'Each  stai't  be  nature  and  each  pause  be  thought." 

It  was  this  power  of  becoming  the  man  he  had  to 
play,  this  rare  faculty  of  imaginative  sympathy,  wUd 
was  the  secret  of  Garrick's  groatnesa.  It  was  ttiB 
which  made  Madame  Necker  ssy,  in  speakiug  of  Shak- 
speare  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  after  she  had  seen 
Garrick  act — ■'  Vouk  n'ovez  aper^it  que  $on  cadaen, 
mnis  je  I'ni  vii,  moi,  quand  xon  dme  animait  K» 
coipt.'  It  was  the  same  quality  in  PriSville  wblA 
made  Garrick  say  of  him,  'his  genius  never  appeW' 
to  more  advantage  than  when  the  author  leaves  him  ft 
shift  for  himself;  it  is  thus  Prdville  supplies  the  pcwA. 
deficiencies,  and  will  throw  a  truth  and  brillianq/  itttt 
At*   ehanicter   which   the    uuthor    iti-Eer    imaginfd.'    It 
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this    power   which   enabled  Garrick    to    mi 
earte  of  thonsands  in  parte  which,  hut  for  his  genius^ 
<mat   have    aent    an    audiecee   to  sleep,  iiod  which  e 
llains  Goldsmith's    meaniDg   "when   ho    says    that  there 
e  poeta  who  '  oweil  their  best  fame  to  his  afcill,"- 
,    the   truth    and    fitness    of  which  those  who  hav^ 
1  fine  acting  will  at  once  recognise. 
At  the  root  of  the  genina  of  great  actors,   i 
hun    of  great  poeta,    lies    intense   sensibility. 
irfaich  other   men    take    coldly  will  send  thrills  of  e 
.iaite    pain    or  pleasure  along   their   norves,    and   the|_ 
irain   on    their    emotions   leaves    traces    of  exhaustion 
,tle  less  than  would  be  eau-sed  by  real  troubles.     But 
the  very    condition  of  their  excellence,     'If  it 
faa  not  for  the  stage,'   wrote  Mrs.  Gibber,    that  great  , 
istress   of  pathos,    to  Garri-ck,    a   few   months  before.* 
icr  death,    'I  could  wish,  with  Lady  Townshend,  tbiid!! 
es  were  made  of  cart-ropes.'     So,  when  we  readj 
f  vhat  Garrick   was   upon  the   stage, — of  the   colonil 
it  TJsibly  came  and  went  iipou   his   cheek  with   the,'! 
hifting  paasiona  of  the  scene — of  the  features  that  ift.fl 
every  line  became  the  reflex  of  the  inward    emotion— 
the  voice,  whose  very  character  would  change  to  fit 
Uie  part  he  was  playing, — we  may  be    sure  that    such 
Itialities  implied  great    physical  exhaustion,    and  great 
iroada  upon  health.     Accordingly,  throughout  his  life, 
en   very    early    in   his    career,    he  was   so  often  I 
ill   by   his    work  as   to    occasion  serious  anxiety  J 


But  it  was  just  Gorrick's  'conscience"  which  pre-  J 
rented  him  from  taking  his  work  easy.  Whatever  wear  I 
nod  tear  of  body  it  cost  him  'be  gave  the  people  of  ■ 
at'    always.     Once  upon   the    stage,   he  ret 
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liimseK  to  tlie  eway  iif  liis  inspirntii 
fucuUies  wero  ut  its  disiiostii.  To  Oarrick  aciiog  w» 
enjojiuoDt,  but  im  postiiuo.  Ho  told  i^tockiiale  tlut 
he  was  never  tree  from  trepidutioii  and  uiixiut;  before 
uuraing  on  ibo  Rtuge.  Hu  had  uil  tliu  modesty  and 
[wtienoe  of  geuius,  and  tmk  us  much  pnins  in  prepftn- 
tion  the  Ifi^t  j'ear  of  his  pci-furmtiaoei^  iis  the  GraL 
Ho  saw  UK  one  on  the  daja  he  [lerfonued,  apendiug 
thorn  in  meditation  on  the  play  of  the  evening:  %ni 
during  the  jierformance  hu  Iccjit  himaelf  ah)of  from  tha 
other  actoTti,  BtiU  intent  on  the  meditation  nf  bb  part, 
and  so  that  the  feeling  of  it  might  not  he  distui'hod' 
One  niglit,  when  Gurriuk  was  playing  ^  Klug  Lear.* 
JohnBon  and  Murpliy  kept  uji  an  animated  «ouTe^ 
sation  at  the  sidewing  during  one  of  his  most  in- 
I)iirt«nt  scenes.  When  Gurriek  eume  off  the  stage  lie 
said,  ^You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  uU  my  t'eelings.' 
'Prithee,'  replied  Johnson,  'do  uot  talk  ul'  feelings. 
Puncli  has  no  feelings.'  Of  the  many  recorded  oulragw 
uf  which  the  greut  literary  beat  was  guilty  none  ia  men 
iuescusable  than  this. 

There  are  many  dodcriptlons,  and  good  ones,  rf 
Gai'vick'fi  acting;  but  the  most  vivid  pen  can  sketsh 
but  faintly  even  the  outlines  of  an  actor's  work,  aai 
all  the  finest  touches  nf  his  art  neueaaarily  perish  uTtli 
the  moment.  Of  Garrick,  however,  we  get  somi 
glimpses  of  a  very  life-like  kind,  from  the  lettera  fl£ 
Lichtenherg,  the  celebrated  Hogurthian  critic,  to  bfe 
friend  Boje.*  Lichtonberg  saw  Garrick  in  the  antmnn" 
of   1776,   when  he    was    about  to   leave    the  stage,  ia  , 


*  Licktenberg's  'VenuiHohte  Sohriften.'    06ttingen,  ]S4(| 
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il  Drogger,  in  Archer  ia  ike  -Bf»t=  rniw- 
John  Brute  in  the  ■Pim'i.-ri  ^i:  ii  E. 
ligtmu    ill   Aaron  HiU's   ytni  *    V     Ztr--. 

I' IieoD    in  Beaumont   aod    Pit-ji-j  i      l.i'<' 

rve  a  Wife.'  He  bnnut::  ■-  'i-'  -" 
powtTB  of  ob^errati'fii  tt^  i  — r  »-3 
tely  aecgnd  to  Lessing's.  E:*t;  »>i*t  ii* 
)  h&s  value,  bat  we  bbH  W  auM^n  n 
□g  only  a,  few  ])&SMge». 
■What  IB   it,'  he  wnie*.  •vhkl  -     -- 

it   Buperiorily"'    The  oMf.   » 

very  \ery  much  ia  dii«  to  ka 
Ltion. ...  In  his  entire  figw«-  ■ 

Garrick  has  a  somcUiiDg  t-*  '^ 
lodilied  degree  among  XmU- 

wbich  I  hare  never  net  «iii>  Muif  4m-  waftf  jfeM- 
.men  who  have  como  nnder  m*  ihAkit-  1»  wriJitC  *V 
«an  Frenchmen  of  middle  a^r.  «aid  ia  Cwud  mua'^f-  td 
rse.  If.  for  example,  he  t 
inclination  of  the  person,  il  it  » 
aiders,  not  the  feet  nod  btdu  •lotta 

each  cotnbinea  hurmonioiidy  to  f^wtow  «  MmMI  *■< 
loet  agreeable  and  apt  la  the  wAttmitm^  Wkm  !■»  tttff 
n  the  Btagc.  though  not  mortA  b^  Uar.  bifw.  MMlllHiJ 
ither  emotion,  at  once  jon  h«  ha*  a*d  luai  mImic-  lb 
ks  and  beats  himself  amonf  tbe  ullvr  |iirfi»»w  Mw 
Dsn  among  marionettes.     Feata  ai»i   I  !«>«<  <m4,  •• 

will  form  any  idea  of  Ur.  Gamek'i  AtfiM4«WHt.  Mt- 

he  haa  at  xome  time  bad  bis  atteatfkw  ■mMW>4  b;  tt« 
leanour  of  such  a  well-bred  FresdiBas  a*  f  1imi«  iaiti- 
sd,  in  which  case  this  hint  wcntid  tut  ifc«  b*at  diwcny 
1.  .  .  .   His   etatuTK  inclines   raUur   to  tli«  «N4«r  titan 

middle  size,  and  his  figure  i*  tbidiMt.  ||i*  linfai  "* 
jmingly  proportioned,  and  the  irhnU'  Kaa  i*  put  U/fltirT 
the  neatest  way.  The  moat  prBCtixed  rye  caiiiiHit  Hvtffl 
law  about  him,  either  in  deiails.  ot  in  eniemhle.,  fff  i" 
yement.  In  the  latter  one  is  charmed  to  observe  aci 
tarte  ot  power,  which,  aa  you  are  awftre,  wfaen  ■*# ' 
iBted,   ia  more  agreeRble  than   a  profuse  expet'"^ 

ar*ir*  Xiui^t  IT.  "I  J 
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it.  There  is  noihing  flurried,  c 
liiiii.  and  wliere  other  sutors  i 
Slid   legs   allow   lliemselve^ 


r  tlaccid,  or  IflDguid  abnvt 
1  the  motion  oi  tlietr  tuiM 
ud  legs  allow  Iliemselvea  u  apncc  of  six  or  more  inohei 
,fl  either  aide  of  what  is  oracefal,  he  hits  Ihe  right  tlunf 
10  a  hair,  with  admirahle  firmness  and  certunty,  Ilii 
manner  of  walking,  of  Hhrug^iug  his  shciuldcra,  of  tnekiitg 
in  Ub  arms,  of  pullinK  on  his  hut,  at  one  time  nreBBing  n 
over  his  eyes,  at  another  pushing  it  sidewii.vB  off  hia  lor»- 
hea<1|  all  none  with  an  airy  motion  of  the  limbs,  aa  thougli 
ight  hand,  ia  consequently  refreshing  to  mil- 
rous  and  e'     * 


nesa.     One  feels 


i  elastic,  aa  c 


If  viKorou 
the  vigour  and  precision  uf  his  movements:  and  how  pa- 
fecily  at  ease  he  seems  to  be  in  every  muscle  of  hie  bodjl 
If  I  mistake  not,  his  compact  Bgure  contrihuteH  uot  a  litw 
lo  this  effect.  His  syrametrioallj  formed  limbs  taper  dOTO" 
ward  from  a  robust  thigh,  closing  in  the  iieutent  foot  /n 
can  imagine;  and  in  like  manner  bis  muscular  arm  taped 
off  into  a  small  hand.  What  effect  ihis  must  produca  j« 
aan  easily  imagine,  ....  In  the  scene  in  'The  Aloheuuit' > 
where  he  has  to  box,  he  akipi  and  bounds  from  ona  ot 
these  well-knit  limbs  to  the  other  with  an  agility  bo  alO»- 
King,  one  might  say,  he  moved  on  air.  In  the  dance,  toft 
in  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  he  distinguisiies  hiintdl 
from  all  the  rest  by  the  elasticity  of  his  movements.  WlM' 
I  saw  him  in  this,  the  audience  were  so  delighted,  ihit' 
they  had  the  bad  taste  to  encor*  their  Roscius  in  it.  I>' 
his  face  every  one  can  descry  without  much  phyaiognoniip 
caL  diecemment  tlie  bright  graceful  mind  upon  (he  radiut 
forehead,  and  the  keen  observer  aud  men  of  wit  in  ikt 
quick,  sparkling,  and  frequently  roguiali  eje.  There  il  • 
Bignincance  aud  vivacity  in  his  very  looks  which  are  caifit 
ing.  When  he  iooks  grave,  bo  do  we;  when  he  wrinld* 
his  brows,  we  do  so,  too;  in  his  quiet  chuckle,  and  id  ^ 
friendly  air,  with  which  in  his  asides  he  seems  to  mtkt 
confidants  of  his  audience,  thore  is  something  eo  engs^nf  ■ 
that  we  rush  forward  with  our  whoie  souls  to  meet  liift  I 
A  dcHcripttoii  like  this,  aided  by  the  many  adminUt  I 
J  enables  t 
li  iDerely  aa  he  ap^etned  on  the  stage,  but  also  ai 
tred  in  the  briUian\.  aoc^iA  cwOi^^  Vms\\V«  qiiiokwi 
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t  the  vivacity,  tLe  drollery,  the  gallant  tondorness  to 
omen,  and  the  kindly  wit,  which  made  him,  in  Gkild- 
1  happy  phrase,  Hhe  ohridgment  of  all  that  is 
le&sBDt  in  man/  When  Lithteuberg  saw  Grorriek  he 
as  fifty-nine.  But  with  such  a  man,  as  Kitty  Olive 
ad  said  of  hereelf  aud  him  some  years  hefore,  'What 
gnifies  fifty-niue?  The  public  had  rathei  see  the 
atrick  and  the  Clive  at  a  hundred  and  four  than  any  of 

ma."     His  was  a  spirit  of  the  kind  that  keeps 
t  bay  the  signs  of  age.     'Gont,  stone,  and  sore  throat," 

ote  ahout  this  period;  'yet  I  am  in  spirita," 
0  the  two  first  of  these  he  had  long  been  a  martyr, 
imetimes  suffered  horribly  from  the  exertion  of  aei 
he  had  to  play  Hichard,  he  tuld  Gradock, 
i  the  fight  and  the  fall;  lam  afterwards  in  agonies, 
at  the  audience  saw  nothing  of  this,  nor  in  the  heat 
'  the  performance  was  he  conscious  of  it  himself. 
is  ohsious  that  Lichtenherg  at  least  e 
him  of  failing  power,  or  of  the  bodily  weaknt 
hieh  had  for  some  time  been  warning  him  to  rel" 
[e  had  meditated  this  for  several  years;  but  at  h 
.  1775,  his  resolution  was  taken.  His  illnesses 
rowing  more  frequent  and  more  severe.  People 
Bginning  to  discuss  his  age  In  the  papers,  and,  with 
Kecrable  taste,  a  public  appeal  was  made  to  him 
bvernor  Penn    to  decide  a  bet  which  had  been  m 

>as  sixty.  'As  you  have  bo  kindly  pulled 
ly  mask,'  he  replied,  'it  is  time  for  me  to  make 
He  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  The 
ire  and  actresses  with  whom  his  greatest  triump] 
sere  associated  were  either  dead  or  in  retiremei 
Tieir  successors,  inferior  in  all  ways,  were  little 
ds  taste.     The  worries  of  managemeBl,  iVe   ceiis^e** 


1 

to      ■ 


self. 
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wrangling  with  aclurx  and  latbors  wUieh  it  invi 
frutt^  hiiD  nioro  than  ever.  He  had  lived  euuu^  for 
fame,  and  j-earued  for  fniL-dnm  aud  rest.  A(  the  cod 
of  ITTS  he  diI^l><Med  of  hiii  tut«reat  iu  Vniry  Lanu  tn 
SlMmdaa,  Liiiley,  aud  Ford.  'Now,'  bo  wri)te,  'I  rihall 
shake  off  tny  chuin»,  aud  no  oul[>rit  in  a  jail-detireiy 
will  bo  happier.' 

When  hia  re^otutioii  in  leave  the  stage  was  knovti 
to  bo  Soslly  lakuii,  tlieru  was  u  rush  from  alJ  jmuw, 
not  of  Riiglarid  only,  but  of  Eur<^|>e,  to  aee  his  lot 
[lerformancea.  Such  were  the  urowdn.  thtti  foreigiwn 
who  hud  come  to  p^ngland  fur  the  pur|ioae  were  unable 
to  gain  admiasinn. 

Oa  the  lllth  of  June,  1776,  he  luid  to  go  throu^ 
the  trjdog  ordeal  nf  bidding  adieu  to  tlie  stuge.  Tbc 
piece  seleotod  wax  'The  Wonder:'  aud  it  was  aunniutGed, 
vith  Garrick'e  usual  good  taste,  simply  n-t  a  perfornuuise 
fur  'the  lienc&t  of  the  Theatrical  Fund.'  No  gigantic 
postera,  no  newnpaper  puffs  clamorously  invoked  the 
pnblio  interest.  The  town  knew  only  too  well  whit 
il  WM  going  to  lo.fe,  and  every  oorner  of  the  theatra 
was  oramnied.  In  his  leul  for  the  charity  of  wbiuh 
he  wan  the  founder,  and  to  which  this  'mean'  msD 
ooiitrihuted  over  'liiOOl.,  Uarrick  had  written  an  OOC*- 
sional  Prologue,  u<  be8i>eak  the  goodwill  of  bis  audieaee 
in  its  favour.  It  has  all  h'ta  wonted  vivacity  aod  poioV 
Vtd  oue  line — 

'A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind'— 
I  jiassed    into    a   household    phmae.     This   he  spolre 

ooly   he   could   speak   such   things.     He    had  entire 
id   of  his  spirits,    aud  he  even  thought  that  ht 
•i    Don    Felix   to    more    advantage.     So,  tl 
TOtc    Uj  Madame  Neckor   eight   days    aftvT- 
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>ards;    but  when   it   cume  to  taking  the  last  fai'ewell^ 
le  adds — 

■I  not  only  ioet  the  use  of  my  voice,  bat  of  my  liinbB, 

,   it  wua   indeed,   as  I  said,   n  most  mcfui  Moment.    Yoo 

ranld  not  have  thougit  an  English  audience  void  of  feel- 

if   you  had  then   eeen  and  heard  them.     After  I  had 

_    the  Blage,  and  waa  dead  lo  them,  they  would  not  suffer 

^e  petite  piece  to  go  ou;  nor  would  the  actors  perfurm, 

Db»y  were  so  affected;   in  short,  the  puhlio  -waa  very  gene- 

"-■iH,    and  I    am   most  eratiful .'—Garricft  Correspondertee, 

161. 

To  do  consciously  for  the  laat ,  time  what  has  heen 

!  work  and  the  delight  of  a  life    would    agitate  the 

lUtest  heart;  but  to  do  it  in  (he  face  of  those,  whose 

jBfmpathy  has  been  your  best  reward,  one  would  suppose 

ImoBt  too  much  for  endurance.     That  Garrick  folt  tlus 

plain.     His  parting  worda  were  full    of  feeling  and 

ilemnity: — 

'It  has  been  customary,'  he  said,  'for  persons  in  my  ai- 

tttaticin  to  addresa  you  in  a  farewell  e|iilogue.    I  had  the 

Mme  intention,  and  turned  my   dioaghts   that  way;   but  I 

found  myself  then  as  incapatile  of  writing  such  an  epilogne, 

M  1  should  be  now  of  apeabiag  it. 

'The  jingle  of  rhyme  and  die  language  of  fiction  would 
Wt  ill  suit  my  presec  t  feelings. 

'This  is  to  me  a  very  awful  moment;  it  ie  no  less  lian 
isrting  for  ever  with  those  from  whom  1  haye  received 
he  greatest  kindness,  and  upon  the  spot  where  that  kind- 
lees  and  your  favour  was  enjoyed.  (Here  fiis  voice  failed 
' '  t;  and  he  pamed,  tUl  relieved  ly  tears). 

'I  will  very  readily  agree  to  jnj  successors  having  More 

U  and  ability  for  their  station,   than  I  have  had;   but  I 

eiy  them  all   to  take  more    uninterrupted  pains  for  your 

'your,   or   to    be   more  truly   sensible  of  it^   dian  is  your 

fateful  humble  servant.' 

On  this  he  retired  slowly  up — up  the  stage;  his 
grea  fixed  upon  them  with  a  lingering  longing.  Then 
itOPXied.     The   shouts    of  applause   from  \.\ia.X.  VrffivsoNj, 
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smphithoatre  were   broken   by  sohn  mid  i  _ 

ears  were  bomo  from  mitny  <|uHnors,  „Farewcll!  Fww- 
well!  Farewell!"  The  wonderful  eyes,  Htill  btiUiiiat, 
were  turned  wistfully  ugaiii  and  again  to  that  sea  nf 
sympathetic  faces,  und  at  last,  with  an  effort,  he  tor" 
hinuelf  from  their  view. 

And  80  without  fuss  or  flourioh — tnie  genius  and 
gentleman  as  he  was — posited  from  the  stage  the  preot- 
eat  actor  of  modern  times.  In  the  short  period  thai 
was  left  to  him  he  wait  as  happy  as  ^honour,  lovu, 
obedience,  troop.s  of  friendH,'  and  his  own  keen  relinlt 
for  social  enjoyment  could  make  him.  He  was  oourt«d 
and  oaroBsod  by  the  I>eMt,  the  ablest,  the  highest  io 
the  land.  At  Court  he  had  always  been  a  favourite, 
and  there  was  a  talk  of  knighting  him;  this  dis tin o^oD, 
however,  he  declined. 

•  One  of  Johnson's  many  stupid  sayings  about  Ga> 
riok  was,  '  Garrick,  sir,  hatt '  many  friends,  hut  aa 
friend.'  The  man  who  was  blest  with  such  a  wife 
wanted  no  other  friend.  As  the  charming  CountfiM 
Spencer  wrote  to  him  (lllth  December,  1776),  'You, 
I  am  sure,  can  nciihor  hear,  see,  nor  understand 
without  hor.'  With  such  a  counsellor  and  companion 
by  his  side,  Damon  seeks  no  Pythias.  Of  friends,  in 
the  more  restricted  sense,  no  man  had  more.  He  seetna 
never  to  have  lost  one  who  was  worth  the  keeping- 
Pitt  and  Lyttleton,  of  whose  praise  he  was  so  proud 
in  1741,  were  strongly  attached  to  him  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  Lord  Chatham,  from  his  retirement  at  Mount 
Edgoeumbc,  in  some  scholarly  lines,  invited  him  to  visit 
■  A  statesman  without  pow'r  and  without  gall, 
Hating  no  courtiers,  happier  than  them  all.' 

I    with   Bishops   Newton    and  Warburtou, 


rth  Lord  Camden,  with  Burke— to  whom  he  was  al 
'■(ieftr  David'  or  ^dearest  Garriek" — wilh  Hogarth, 
Ith  Reynolds,  aad  with  hosts  of  others.  Aud  indeed 
Tiatnre  so  kiodly,  bo  sj-iupaihetic,  so  little  enacting, 
ight  well  endear  him  to  hia  frienda.  His  very  foibles, 
r  which  so  much  has  been  made;  his  over-eagemeas 
I  please;  hia  little  arts  of  Jinessn  to  aecare  the  ad- 
'ration  which  would  have  been  hia  without  effort; 
at  acting  off  the  stage  of  him  who  was  'natural, 
mple,  and  affecting'  upon  it;  were  those  of  a  love- 
They  speak  of  over-quick  sensibility;  and, 
tlsneed  as  they  were  by  the  finer  qualitiea  of  generosity, 
,  tact,  active  goodness,  by  hia  wit  and  unfailing 
teerfnlnesa,  tbey  roust  even  have  belped  to  make  up 
ie  charm  of  hia  character  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 
iid  then,  as  Johnson  said,  'he  was  the  first  man  in 
le  world  for  sprightly  oonvetsation.'  '■I  thonght  him 
BS  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a 
ble,"  'His  conversation  is  gay  and  grotesque, 
dist  of  all  aorta,  and  all  good  things:' 
ijrke  incidentally  confirms  in  a  letter  sending  Garrii 
le  present  of  n   turtle,    as    'a  diah   fit  for 

all    the    solidity   of  flesh,    the   volatility 
wl,  and  the  oddnesa  of  fiah,"     He  shone  as  a  talki 
in    Paris,    beside    D'Holbacb,    Diderot,    Grii 
mtel,   UelvStiua,  Beaumarcbaia,   and  the   rest 
«b  brilliant  circle.     Twelve  years  after  Garriok's  lasl 
sit   there  Gibbon  heard   poeple  constantly  exolaimia 
i  the  beat  society,  with   charaoteriatic  but  pardonabl 
laity,    'Ce  M.   Garn'ck  itait  fait  pour 

>nd   they    claimed   a    share    in   his   renown 
1  of  the  French  blood  in  h 
Gurrick  did  not  enjoy  hia   retirement  long. 
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on  his  vfouted  ClirisHuas  vUit  to  ihe  Spencer! 
Althorp,  in  1778,  he  wiis  attackeil  liy  Ins  olii  nilun 
He  hurried  Iiuck  to  Itiij  house  lii  the  Adeljjhi,  and^ 
nfier  aome  days  of  groat  pain  and  proetration,  died 
upou  the  20th  of  January  following.  His  dcaih  wju 
a  nationnl  event.  His  body  lay  in  »late  for  two  d»yB» 
and  so  great  waa  the  crowd,  that  a  military  g:uard  wis 
DDceattary  to  keep  order.  His  funeral  was  upon  w 
imposing  scale.  The  line  of  oarriuges  extended  tntu 
Charing  Cross  to  Westminster  Ahbey,  and  the  00B» 
eouree  of  people  of  all  ranks  along  the  line  of  tile 
proceBBion  wa^  greater,  say  the  papers  of  the  day, 
^Ihtw  over  was  remembered  on  any  occaaiou.'  Among 
the  pallbearers  were  Lord  Camden,  the  Duke  of  Ds- 
Tonshire,  Lord  Spencer,  ViHcount  FalmerBtou,  and  8ir 
W.  W.  Wynne,  and  tlie  momhera  of  the  Literary  Clui 
attended  in  a  body,  eager  to  pay  the  last  honours  DM 
less  to  the  friend  than  to  the  great  actor,  who,  io 
Warburtons  pliraae  had  'lent  dignity  to  his  art.'  There 
were  many  «ad  hearts  and  many  tearful  eyea  around 
the  grave  where  '  the  cheerfulleat  man  in  Knglaod' 
was  to  be  laid  to  his  rest.  One  who  had  done  hiM 
much  wrong  by  many  an  ungracious  speech  we  will 
believe  did  penance  iu  that  solemn  hour.  ^I  saw  oM 
Samuel  Johnson,'  says  Cumberland,  ''Standing  besidfl 
his  grave,  at  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's  monument,  and 
bathed  in  tears.'  Johnson  wrote  of  the  event  after- 
warda  as  one  that  had  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
He  even  offered  to  write  his  old  pupil's  life,  if  M» 
Garrick  would  ask  him.  But,  remembering  the  many 
savage  slights  he  iiad  shown  to  him  that  wa^  gone, 
she  was  not  likely  to  make  such  a  requeat.  It  might 
h.iTC    Infill    ui.-ier,    huwever,    to  have   done   so    than    lo 
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leave  his  good  name  at  .the  mercy  of  such  little-honest 
chroniclers  as  Murphy  and  Davies,  whose  misrepresen- 
tations she  despised  too  much  to  think  them  even 
worthy  of  her  notice. 

In  October,  1822,  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-eight, 
Mrs.  Garrick  was  found  dead  in  her  chair,  having  lived 
in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  to  the  last.  For 
thirty  years  she  would  not  suffer  the  room  to  be  opened 
in  which  her  husband  had  died.  Years  wrought  no 
chill  in  her  devotion  to  his  memory.  '•He  never  was 
a  husband  to  me,^  she  said,  in  her  old  age,  to  a  friend ; 
^  during  the  thirty  years  of  our  marriage  he  was  always 
my  lover!"  She  was  buried,  in  her  wedding  sheets, 
at  the  base  of  Shakspeare's  statue,  in  the  same  gtave 
which  forty-three  years  before  had  closed  over  het 
^dear  Davie.' 
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It    is    now    Hnme    eigln  yeari  since  the  publioatfl 
Mr.  Durwin'a    great    work    on   the   'Origin  of  Spfl 
and  niodt   of  oar  reiulcrii  will  bear  in  mind  the  | 
of  ubuae  which  lighted  uiion  iho  heiui    of  its 
nate  author,  whoso  name,  indeed,    has   ever  siao^1| 
a  byewoid  of  reproacli  among  the  upholders  of'f 
doxy  both  in  Boienee   aiiJ  religion.     Noverthele8aj| 
withatunding   all    the   oblofjuy   wbiuh   bus  b —  *"■ 
upon  him,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  or  at  all  events  i, 
very  similar  to  those  put  forwa.rd  by  him  in  bis  ^ 
rated   work,    must    bo    admitted   to   have   made  ] 
progress   in  the   minds   of  thinking   men. 
leading  botanists   and  zoologists  iu  this  oountiy, 
of  the  very  first  are  firm  Darwinians,  and  ( 
Unent,   especially  in   Germany,    the   aoceptanee  oi 

_  'I>arwinian  theory  is  very  general  among  zoologistB.  . 

,  the  case  of  German    authors   indeed,    it    is    curious 
we  bow  tbey  are  inclined  to  out-Dai'win  Darwin  himself,  i 
carrying   out   bis  results  to  oonaeriuenceg  wbiah  I*  I 
fUd  not  venture  to  enter  upon  in  detail;  and  it  wonU  / 
(^ther    astonish    some    of  those   orthodox    folks  in  out  | 

*  The  Vnriation  of  Animah  and  Hants  under  Dometi-- 1 
FtaHott.  By  Cliarlea  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  &c.  Two  volwoK  ] 
'  ■^-     '  judon:  John  Murray,    1868. 
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ligious  world,  who  look  upou  out  author  as  a  near 
tAivtt  of  Antichrist,  to  find  that  in  free-spoken 
irmany  he  is  regarded  as  haTiDg  been  prevented  by 
,e  lingering  remnanta  of  the  prejudices  of  his  Bng- 
edueatioD,  from  wi'iting  upon  certain  questions 
ioh  he  regards  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  investigation, 
far  this  may  be  true  is  a  question  which  we 
Jl  not  attempt  to  settle;  so  much  ia  certain,  how- 
,  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  writings 
it  he  approaches  these  subjects  in  no  irreverent  frame 
ind,  whilst  he  most  decidedly  shows  far  more  of  the 
B  Christian  spirit  in  his  treatment  of  his  opponents, 
they  have  ever  done  in  their  not  over-geutte 
idling  of  him. 

But   apart   from    the  hard  measure  which  the  Dar- 
lian  theory  has  received  from  those   who    felt  them- 
bound   to    oppose    it    on    supposed   religious  or 
lologieal  gi'ounda,  its  treatment  by  the  champions  of 
)  old  school  of  orthodox  naturalists,  from  a  so-called 
entific  point   of  view,    has   hardly  been  fair.     Some 
these  writers  have  treated  Mr.  Darwin's  opinions  in 
sneering  tone,    looking  calmly  down  from  the  height 
their  own  superiority,  or  remarking  that  Mr.  Darwin 
an   excellent  :ioologist,    that  his  'Voyage  of 
i  Besgle'    is    a   most   interesting  work,   bis    memoir 
Coral-reefs  an  exceedingly  important  contribution  to  ■ 
,  and  his  'Monograph  of  the  Cirripedia"  a  perfeoKJ 
of  what    a   monograph    ought  to    be,    but   that* 
31y  this   notion  of  his   about  the   origin   of  speciea^ 
merely   a   crotchet,    and,    (if  they  wish  to  be  good- 
iured  at  the  end),  they  express  their  sorrow  at  seeing    ' 
eminent  a  man  misled  into  supporting   such  v' 
Others    maintain    that    Darwin    is    merely    LamarckJ 
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rfdh'tVM,  but  although  there  it  at  the  first  glance  mI| 
nbov  (if  tnith  in  (hU  statcmeut,  it  will  be  fuuuil  tm 
investigtttioo  ttiat  the  agreement  between  Lauiarck  »dJ 
Dnrwiii  ie  nlmuet  liiniterl  to  their  holding  in  commnn 
the  opinion  that  speoieB  were  not  iudeputidontly  or* 
ated,  but  produced  by  evolution  from  iire-existini 
orgunlituift.  The  nieanB  ly  which  this  restilt  is  suppuMd 
to  have  been  brought  ubout  are  quite  different  in  lit 
two  theories,  and  whilst  Darwin  has  the  advantage  JB 
the  precision  and  mtionaUty  of  the  processes  vhidl 
he  endcitvourH  to  demonstrate  as  having  ttiken  ])1>o4) 
Latnarclc  on  the  other  hond  places  his  theory  on  > 
higher  aUudpoint  than  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Duirill 
in  his  firet  essay,  by  the  recognition  of  a  jreneral  Isff 
governing  the  whole  of  the  chikoges  assumed  by  bio, 
a  deficiency  in  his  theory  which  in  supplied  by  Mb 
Danriti  in  the  work  now  under  consideration,  by  U* 
hypoihesis  of  'Pangenesis,'  to  which  we  shall  have  U 
advert  hereafter. 

Another  objection  to  Darwinian],  and  one  whidt 
ptesges  with  great  force  on  the  minds  of  thoso  i^' 
ttre  not  students  of  natural  history,  is  embodied  in  tbti 
nuestion, — where  are  the  transitional  forms?  If  thert 
continual  changes  have  been  going  on  since  the  fii*^ 
appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth,  some  traces  uf  tlHtt 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  fossil  remains  of  uninnU 
and  plants  with  which  the  strata  forming  the  crust  oF 
oUr  globe  abound.  Pnleeontology,  we  are  confideotlf 
told,  furnisheH  no  evidence  of  anything  ol'  the  kini 
and  as  a  general  rule  we  cannot  hope  to  wiineBs  At- 
production  of  a  new  species  from  one  now  eaMo^ 
But  as  regards  the  paljeontological  evidence,  it  seam* 
present   writer  to  prove  very  little  one  way  or 
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1^    Other;    independently   of   the    imperfection    of  the 
Geological  Record   to  which  Mr.toarwin    himself  calls 
attention,  our  koowleilge  of  fossil  orguuiums  is  still  to 
a,  great  extent  very  vague  and  imperfect,  the  deteriuina-   , 
tion  of  a  vast  numher   of   so-called    species    is    iu    the . 
bighest  degree  conventional  and  einpirieul,   aod    fiually^.J 
any  one   who    will    take    up    some    well-worked   groopl 
of  fossils,  such  aa  the  British  Terebratulse  for  example,  * 
with  Mr.  Davidson's  Monograph,  or  even  the  Monograph    | 
alone,    will    speedily    he    eonviaced    that    no    sweeping  i 

Igertion    as    to    the   abseuco    of  trauaitional  forma  c 
1  founded  upon  it. 
I  Even   among  existing   animals,    moreover,    we  Iu 
jbe  indications  of  the  direction  in  which  to  look  fora 
^dence  of  recent  changes.     Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  most 
valuable   researches    upon    tlie  Beetles    of  the  Atlontie 
islands    (the    Madeiras,    Canaries,    and    Cape    Verdes), 
nWliich  must  be   regarded  aa  the  remaining   annuuits  of  i 

^Bfast   submerged   coatineni,    found  abundant   evidence  | 

^Va  ooinmuuity  of  futiua  throughout  these  groups:;  but 
Hbn£  the  forms  to  which  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
poeord  specific  rank,  there  are  many  (generally  confined  i 

to  one  or  a  few  of  the  islands)  which  differ  so  slightly 
from  other  known  species,  that  he  marks  them  a^ 
possibly  derivative,  and  remarks  that  if  they  were 
inhabitants  of  a  continuous  region  some  hesitation 
would  be  experienced  in  regarding  them  as  distinct 
species.     In   his    last  work    on  the    Coleoptera  of  the  . 

Cape  Verdo  islands,*    Mr.  Wollaston,  although  a  atrenu-  | 

ouB    supporter   of  tliB    theory    of  independent    creation  ] 

of  species,    finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  for  these 

tColeoj)teni  lle^peridum.'    London,  IB&T.  ^^^H 
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iDsecU  ibst  it  JH  (li|Gcult  tu  conceive  of  the  Mpai. 
creation  of  orgniiisuiF  diffomg  mi  iiIiB]ii]j-  imi]  linJl^d 
w>  Frequently  to  a  ain^Ie  fiiuall  s^wt  oi"  t-arth  in  tlie 
midei  of  the  uceao.  We  have  in  tlieso  ii^littid)!  tbo 
coDditionB  most  faroorable  on  the  Durwiuiiui  bypothenb 
tu  the  fomiiitiuu  of  new  Hfiecies — the  brcal^iug  up  of 
a  widely  extended  fauna  into  Biuall  areas,  and  coilM- 
<tuent  aegregutiou  of  the  animal  inhabitanli-,  uuconipiaied 
by  n  gradual  cliange  of  conditions,  and  when  in  tbia 
very  rcjnon  ve  find  a  lur^c  series  of  iliiahtful  Bpeufls 
foniiH,  it  is  hard  not  to  draw  from  tbi^  fact  m  in- 
ferooee  favouniblo  to  the  hypothesis  which  seemed  Ifl 
predict  it. 

The  great  majority  of  Mr.  Biinris's  ojipououta  htm 
given  Huf^cient  evidence  that  they  )md  never  taken 
the  iriiublc  thoroughly  to  uoderstoncl  his  theory,  but 
none  jierhapa  more  than  those  who  have  mabtsinel 
thai  the  argument'  from  animals  uad  planti;  under 
domeBlioatiou  was  inadmissible.  They  ecem  to  havs 
forgotten,  or  not  to  have  noticed,  that  Mr.  Banriai 
use  of  this  argument,  and  of  the  term  ^Jlalural  Se- 
lection,'' which  has  been  a  stumhlingblock  to  maoy, 
was  purely  analogical;  and  from  this  point  of  view  ire 
do  not  Bee  why  either  the  term  or  the  argumanl 
(should  be  objected  to.  The  selecting  power  for  orgso- 
isms  in  a  stale  of  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the  strng^ 
for  tie  means  of  ewstence  to  which  all  creatures  mnst 
he  subject,  and  we  can  only  reject  the  argument  derived 
from  the  variation  of  animals  and  plants  under  domes^ 
cation  by  assuming  that  domestication  of  itself  introdnow 
Bome  new  (juality  or  property  into  the  organism,  ^eodfl^ 
plastic  under  changed  conditions  of  life,  h 
'l  must  logitalW  aaaame  either  that  the  poieDtin- 
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lily  10  vary  to  the  exl«nt  attained  by  uur  most  impi 
domeslie  animulB  and  plants  existed  in  the  wild 
genitofB  ol'  tbu  Bpeoies,  or  else  that  man  ha 
iible  to  act  a  creative  part  and  to  implant 
creatures  which  he  has  taken  under  his  care 
perty  altogether  new  and  foreign  to  their  original 
mature.  But  wc  know  that  aaintals  and  plants  in  a 
itate  of  nature  do  vary  under  altered  conditions  of 
Sfe,  Local  varieties  and  rueea  are  very  common  and 
rell  known  to  collectors,  and  their  variations  are  the 
lame  in  kind  as  those  of  domesticated  apeeiea — the 
^tter,  is  fact,  merely  presenting  tbe  phenomena  in  a 
sondensed  and  inteuHtfied  fonn,  inasmuch  as  their  con- 
litions  of  existence  have  been  more  forcibly  changed 
rod  sabjeot«d  to  the  infiuonoe  of  an  arbitrary  selection. 
thus  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  deprive  the  student  of 
^e  laws  of  variation  of  the  data  presented  to  him  by 
iSomeaticated  organisms  as  to  deny  to  the  anatomist 
Ihe  use  of  his  microscope,  or  to  the  astronomer  that 
*  Mb  telescope. 

Li  the  work  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  article  Mr.  Darwin  has  in  the  first  place  greatly 
enlarged  the  data  and  arguments  contained  in  the  first 
ehapter  of  his  'Origin  of  Speciea,"  and  afterwards  dis- 
in  great  detail  the  general  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  phenomena  described.  In  approadung 
this  great  work  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  general 
idea  of  its  contents,  the  writer  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  the  greatest  difBdence.  The  mass  of  moat 
Sntaresting  and  valuable  material  brought  together  is 
10  great  and  so  various  that  any  attempt  to  analyse 
is  almost  hopeless,  whilst  each  fact  is  eubsenueutW 
fuJJy,   and   placed  in  so  Toaa^    &5wni\A 
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iiiiits  ill  coDiiesion  with  tbe  theory  of  seleotiOD 
the  most  cunsoLcutious  efibrtit  to  trace  out  tJie  f 
Ittie    of  urgumeiit    miut'  almost   inevUubly   louve  i 
iioiiortant  poiuts  untouched. 

lu  hiH  deaoriptiou  of  tho  vuriatiun  of  noim 
jilaata  under  dinuesticutiun,  &lr.  Darwin  bl'iugs  t 
a  vast  mBss  of  fiLcts  which*  cuouot  but  bo  of  tho  h 
interact  and  valuo,    even   to  those  naturalists  fflq 
not  beliei-c  in  hiti  theory  of  the  origin  of 
feTftCBS   the   history   of   the   domesticated    breeda  j 
ike    earliest   puriodii,    revealed    to   na  by  their  r 
preserved  in    the   later  geological   depoHite   and  i 
lake'dwellings,    turhurles,    kitchen -middens, 
tiaoeR    of    iire-historio    maii^    thitiu^   the    early  j 
mentaty  reforoaocit   to   Nuch   oiDttevH,    to    the   ;_ 
time,  ejviiig,  fiuully,  aueh  a  full  account  of  tbii  e 
breeds,  especially  of  pigeoua  and  fowls,  a 
work  a  perfect  mine  of  informatioD  upon  these  avlnj 
To  this  portion  we   must  advert  very  briefly,- 
nishos    the    evidence    upon    which    the    theore.tioal  I 
aiderations   ol'  the  subuequeut  portions   i 
and  some  of  tho  most  imiiortaut  facts  described  i 
will  have  to  bo  cited  in  our  couBiderulion  of  t" 

As    regardB    the    origin    of   the    domestic   1 
dogs    little    can    now    be  aecertftlned.     At  a  v 
historical    period,    we   learu    from  Egyptian  mi 
diit  several   breeds   of  domestic  dogs  were  alreal 
existence, — figures     of    dogs     resembling     grejhn 
bonnds,  mastiffs,  turnspits,  Pnriah  dogy,  aud  si 
forms,    are    found    upon    Hculptures    belonging 
',   between    tbe    fourth    and  the  twelfth  c 
t^jBOpt    ancient    form    being    a   sort    of  rough  i 
',  with  long  poluled  cwa,  and  a  short  curledS 
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reed  closely  resembling  wbieh  is  still    employed 
T-hound    \a    Nnrtli    Africa.     In    the    monuments, | 

iric  periods,  the  kitchen-mid  Jena  and  lake- 
bga,  traces  of  dogs  are  met  with,  and  these 
[liaTe  been  very  uniform  all  over  Europe.  lu  the 
/  Danish  kitchen -middena,  and  !u  the  older  lake- 
wsits  belonging  to  the  Neolithic  or  later  Stone  period, 
lall  breed  ocoura,  which  was  succeeded  in  the  browie 
Hod  by  a  larger,  but  still  accordant  form,  both  in 
mark  and  Switzerland,  and  this  again  in  Denmark  ' 
i  place  to  a  atill  larger  dog  in  the  Iroo  age.  TheS 
fetenee  of  a  single  unifoim  and  widely-epread  raeej 
;  the  whole  Neolithic  period  might  seem  at  firalij 
'  e  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  our  European! 
pds  from  one  primaiy  form,  but,  as  Mr,  Datwinl 
truly  remarks,  the  subsequent  change  is  thai 
if  tlie  domestic  dogs  of  Europe  may  be  dutf] 
Ftbe  importation  of  new  breeds  by  the  conquerinw 
I  of  the  Bronie  and  Iron  periods.  This  opinioBj 
fi^  indeed  the  general  notion  of  the  multiple  origin  oil 
B  extraordinarily  varied  breeds  of  dogs,  receives  strops] 
iport  from  the  close  resemblauce  of  the  domesticatedl 
«ds  kept  by  savage  and  semi-barbarous  tribes  to  ih^} 
i  species  of  Canidto  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and'^ 
in  the  ease  with  which  these  domestic  dogs  will^ 
Brbraed  with  the  wild  species,  and  the  permanent 
tiUty  of  the  crossed  offspring.  Tins  is  particularly  ■ 
aaikable  in  North  America,  where  the  difference 
Sween  the  domestic  dogs  and  the  wolves  of  the  country 
Yeiy  small,  and  iu  the  case  of  the  Esquimaux  dog 
K>st  nil.  So  also  with  the  Hare  Indian  dog,  which 
sents  no  marked  difference  from  tlie  prairie  wolf' 
lwM>  tatrans),  and  is  doubtless  derived  iitec^jX^  ?t«n! 
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it.     Nevortlielcfis,    thc^e   twi)    abiiriitiiiall?  dbtia 
croBS  freely  with  each  other,  with  ihe  wild  H 
with  Eunijwan  i]n^_s.     Wiih   regard   ft    tlie  1 
nnd  lo  Indifin  dD^.-*.  Mr.  Unrwiu  hnngf  forwurd  a 
evidence  to  prove  thai  some  of  the  bi'eeds  at  least  pi 
the  same   ebee  rBHemlilunte  tii,    :itid    fncility  i 
breeding    with,    tla-    tiui'iiiuiidiiig   ivild    t!t)eQies 
aud  jackals). 

The   argument  againBt    the    durivatiolt    i 
dogs  front   wulven  and  juukals,   durived  from  i 
difforencCH  in  iho  jncTiods  of  geetation,  is  cleacl^ 
hy  Mr,  Diirwin    to  bu  withtnil  foundntion; 
majr  suy  that  tlie  estimb  data  arc  rather  favooi 
the    above   ujontionod   viow.     Thia   period   in    ■' 
dogs  is  by  no  means  fisud,    var>'irig  btitween 
and  eixty-HOveu  daya,  aud  it  appears  from  the  ti 
of  several  (ibuervera  Oiat  it  is  usually   longer   : 
dogs    than    in    small  oncit.     The  average  ] 
dog  is    sisty-tliree    days,    which    is    exceeded    1 
dogB,    whiUt  Bniailer  breeds  vary  between  nix 
Bixty-three  days.     Now   tho  latter  is  likewise  t 
with  the  jaekul,  frum  which  the  smuUer  doga  9 
ably  descended,  whilst  tlio  wolf,  aoeordiiig  to  P.^ 
has  a  period  of  two   months    and    a  few    ' 
would  seem   lo   eurreapond   with   the    longer 
out  larger  dogs.     Tho  whole  evidence  goes  fat  ft 
the  multiplicity  of  origin  of  domestic  doga, 
BUne  time  the  amount  of  variation  under  doi 
has    been    eseeediugly   great.     U]ion    this    eat^6( 
Darwin  gives  a  multitude  of  details,  to  whieb,  I 
we  cannot  advert. 

icntion  of  the  cat,  like  that  Of  il 
an    anuleul    \iei:iod,    as    evidenced  1 
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ii  and  monumeutal  figures;  of  cattt  found 

The  ranmniies,    Hceording  to   de  Blaiavilli 

three   species,    two    uf  which   lire    still  met 

,  lioth  wild  and  domesticated,  in  Egj-i)t.     Tto  cats 

E  different   parls    of   the    world   seem,    indeed,    to    be 

Bcended  in  general  from  several  wild  species,  and  the 

cat   of  Europe    is   probably  the    result   of  an 

termiiture    of  two    or    more.     In    all    parts    of   the 

flrld  wild  and  tame  cats  breed  freely   together.     And 

supposed    by    BIr.    Blyth    that    the    resemblance 

uented   by    our    common    English    oats   to   the    wild. 

(Felig  Ki/hieetns)^    a   resemblance    which   is   not   so^ 

pglf  marked  elsewhero,    is  due    Ho   frequej 

^"^taire    at    a  time    when    the    tame    cat   was   first  \n/% 

tttOed    into    Britain    and    continued    rare,    while   i 

1  species  was  far  more  abundant   than    at   preaentifl 

The  domestic  piga,  which  probably  present  one  i 

It  reuarkable  infitjmccs  of  variation  under  domestic 
ion,    have   likewise    been    subjected   to  the  iuflaenc 
man    from    a   very    early    period.     The    Swiss    lake 
dlings    contain    the   remains    of  pigs,  and  indeed  a 

forms, — namely,  a  iiig  evidently  descended  froini 
■  IhlTOpean  wild  swine,  and  a  variety  i 
|d>  has  heen  denoiiiinat«d  the  'Torfschwein,^  1 
I  Krqfa  palustrU  of  Rlitimeyer,  It  is  curious  tha^ 
I  peculiar  form,  which  appears  to  have  been  domesti- 
ed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  during  the  Neolithic 
lod,  preseuts  in  some  respects  an  approach  towards 
characters  of  the  S'tx  Inilicui^  the  parent  specieft  j 
the  well-known    Chinese   and  other  Eastern  Asiatia^ 

and  may  indicate  either  that  the  latte 
•ciea    formerly   extended    its    range    over    the   wholeil 
tadth  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  Clhiiia  U! ¥j'iTQ\* J 
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or  thnt  u.  third  nllicd  spccicBi,  ikiw  extiauL,  ei 
Euroiiii  during  the  I'eviud  when  the  Swina  lake- 
were  inhabited. 

However  tlus  may  be,  there  is  no  qncstii 
the  Eastern  uud  Kurupeuii  domesticated  xwiite  bel 
to  two  distinct  tyijos  of  structure, — tlie  one  that  nf 
Stf  ladicvii.,  tliu  ijtiier  a^reeiug  closely  iu  uU  iinportut 
pttTtioulurs  with  the  conuuou  European  wild 
(Su*  icro/n),  and  yet  the  animals  heluuging  to 
twii  types  are  ]ier)t;ctly  fertile  when  crossed.  A  (*■ 
mukablo  form  from  Japan,  described  by  Dr.  Gray 
tt  distinct  H]iocieB  under  the  uutiie  of  Sut  p/icietpif 
has  also  lieeu  fnuud  to  be  perfectly  fertile  when  crw^ 
Bed  with  the  Berkuliire  breed. 

One  particularly  interesting  imint  in  connexiOB.^ 
with  the  pig  is  the  change  which  takes  pli 
aninml  whun  it  beconion  feral.  It  is  generally  hoMt 
and  Mr.  Parwin  attributes  this  belief  obietty  to 
vations  made  upon  pigs,  that  domestic  aniuals,  whoit' 
they  run  wild,  revert  completely  to  the  cliaracter  of 
the  parent  stock,  but  as  our  author  remarks,  this  il 
not  even  here  'gi'ouuded  on  sufficient  evidence;  ftff 
the  two  main  tyjiea  of  5".  icro/a  and  ImlicHt  hU* 
Dever  been  distinguished  in  a  feral  state,"  The  cliuiia^ 
which  occur  are  those  which  might  be  expected  Jk" 
ouch  an  animal  returning  to  the  huhitH  of  its  ori^Oll 
piflgeuitora— namely,  alterations  in  the  geueral  form  of' 
the  body,  and  in  the  length  of  the  limbs  and  mui^. 
Id  general  the  cohiur  approaches  that  nf  the  KuropMB 
wild  boar;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case, 
and  certain  anumnloua  colours  om  supposed  by 
Ilarwia  to  be  produced  by  conditions  of  climate. 

covering  which  is   so  striking   a  peeuliaritT 
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wild   boar,   but  which   is  reduced  to  a  very  scanty 
our    improved   domeatic   breeds,    is  reproduced 
most  feral  races,  but  in  different  degrees,  dependent 
rently  on  climate^  aud  the  tunks  of  the  male  also  . 
oe    their   character   of   formidable  weapons,    in  ao-J 
mCe  with  the  rule  recognised  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
close    correlation    between    the    development   of  bhe^ 
'   and    teeth.     Another   euiioua  fact  noticed  1 

many  of  the  feral  pigs  of  Jamaica  Lave  the 
Btles  of  the  end  of  the  tail  arranged  in  a  double 
I  lite  the  plumes  of  an  arrow,  a  character  which  . 
irs  in  the  Indian  wild  boar,  but  not  in  the  &uro-J 
I  species,  or  in  the  domestic  pigs  of  Europe,  fromj 
:h  the  feral  pigs  in  question  have  been  derived,  1 
the  young  of  teral  pigs  a  chai'acter  reappears  whioh,  I 
common  to  the  wild  swine  of  Europe  and  India,,  I 
irhich  has  been  eliminated  in  nearly  all  the  domesti-  1 
eeds;  these  young  animals  are  striped  longitTir  J 
dly.  J 

ILilce  the  pigs,  our  domestic  cattle  have  likewia^lj 
mltedly  a  multiple  origin,  at  least  two  distinct  I 
lee  generally  recognised  b;  naturalists  being  now  I 
lestioated  and  interbreeding  freely,  whilst  if  we  go  J 
pre-historic  times,  the  origin  even  of  our  i 
opean  cattle  becomes  evidently  oomples.  Thus  the  i 
I  humped  cattle  or  zebus  (5os  Indieui)  are  oer-  I 
ily  distinct  from  the  European  humpless  breeds  I 
monly  denominated  Bos  lauras;  and  the  researches  j 
ecially  of  RUtimeyer  and  Nilsson  show  that  the  J 
r  include  the  descendants  of  at  least  three  distinct  | 
es.  Boa  pii'jnigenni^  was  domesticated  and  had  I 
u  to  undergo  variation  during  the  Neolithic  period;  ] 
IS  ivihl  in  Europe  lu   ihe  time  of  Ctes'iv,  ot\4  ft^SJtl 
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Burvives  lu  »  sttni-wili)  state  id  CluIIin^Eliaai  ' 
Tho  InrRcr  lm-.-d»  -r  ™itle  tni,lhe  imtitinani  i.f  Knna»  i 
and  tho  Pembniki.-  liret-J  tiro  couniiJered  ti>  he  defotati- 
anta  of  tlii^  iiiic  bjiccici^  Bo»  lonffi/nitm.  rhe  reuuiiif 
of  wtiicli  nrc  m  frequcTit  in  «up(!|-fiii!iil  dcpoeiu  U 
this  uuuiitrj'  oud  elnewhere,  wa8  ulflo  iIuiueHtiuoMd  in 
Switzarlnnd  during  tUc  jxiriod  of  the  early  lako-dudlingB. 
Bnd  BeeinB  Ut  have  ticuii  the  comumn  Riifilish  fono  of 
Mltle  duriiii;  the  lt<Jiiiuu  iiooupatinu  uf  Brit4iin,  II 
Kppeiin  to  bu  thu  oHginiil  specion  of  the  Welsh  anil 
Hl^ikni]  catllo,  and  aUo  tif  Homu  small  iivvisn  breeds 
NUbsod's  Hot  /nmfoniu',  which  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Boji 
DawktQs  Hs  only  a  form  nt  B.  loiigi/ron»^  oix-urs  foHll 
with  the  lulter  in  Sonnia  and  in  Irelunil;  NiliMP' 
believOH  it  to  be  ihu  iinreuc  r»rm  of  tliu  laiiuntatn 
Cftttle  of  Norwoy,  which,  like  it,  have  a  iTotuherana 
between  the  liurrm.  But  uutwitiMtunding  thie  undoubHJ* 
multiplicity  ol'  origin,  nil  rnir  uxiatiiig  breeds  of  cattb 
are,  bh  is  well  known,  (icrfoutly  fertile  aiuougst  euk. 
Other,  and  not  only  those  of  tho  Euro|>eau  viuietw* 
among  themselves,  but  also  indiscriminately  with  th»b-, 
diau  humped  Hjiecies  or  zebus,  and  aiicain  with  tbreeittto' 
Indian  species — namely,  the  yak,  the  gaj'al,  and  the  txtt-. 
As  to  the  origin  ef  the  domestic  sheep  great  diveniQr 
of  opiuion  preruils,  but  there  seems  little  reason  M^ 
doubt  that  they  are  descended  from  several  diatioA 
apeoies.  Their  variutiun,  as  is  well  known,  b  it- 
oeediugly  greut.  The  domestio  goat,  ou  the  ooDini}< 
ic  generally  ■'cgai-ded  as  desoeuded  witli  but  Iltll«  Ifr' 
termixture  frum  a  single  species, — the  Asiatic  Cnj"* 
agagriu.  Both  the  sheep  and  the  gnat  were  doniettn 
a  very  early  period,  their  bones  beioj!  frtuw* 
Mug  the  temaitin  of  the  Swiss  [lile- dwellings. 
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The  Uorse,  ivliiuli  was  likewise  a  possesainn  of  the 

inhabitants    of  Europe,    the    discoveij    of  the 

ig-ooncealed  traces    Sf  whose   life    and    inanuers   hag 

^ened  up  swih  a  vast  field  of  iutereBting  i-eseareh  in 

lya,    has    generally   been    regarded    as    deseended 

I  single   species;   hut    as   we   know   that  aever&l 

vipeolfiB  of  hoi-ses  existed  iti  Eiu'ope  in  the  later  Tertiary 

riods,    and  as,  aeoording  to  Professor  Bfltimeyer,  the 

wrliegt  domesticated  horses  showed    differeaces   in    the 

t  of  their  BkuUa,    it  seems  very  probable  that  the 

in  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  most  valaahie 

]  may  be  more  complex  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

ITbere  is  indeed  the  difficulty  that  in  this  case  we  must 

jvei'a!  species  to  have'  become  entirely  extinct 

the   wi)d    state,    for   we   cannot    indicate   any    wild 

Betas    to    which    a    i^hare    in    the   parentage    of  onr 

dorses    can    be    nscribedi — the    so-called   wild 

I  (>i  the  East  being  in  alt  probability  feral  animals, 

^whilst,    on   the  other  baud,    the  amount  of  vai'iation 

ich  horses  undoubtedly  descended  from  domesticated 

[bimals  are  known  to  have    undergone,    under  changes 

f  oonditiona,    shows  very  cleai'ly  that  aJl  the  varietiea 

'  li  which  we  are  familiar  may  verj'  well  have  originat«d 

1  a  single  primary  foim.     The  latter  is  Mr,  Darwin's 

Ipinioa. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  examples 

f  well-known  domesticated  animahi,  not  fur  the  purpose 

indicating    the   amount   of  variation    to  which  tliey 

t,    but   in   order  t-o  show  how  many  Of  them 

Wy    traoe    their    pedigree    to    a   multiple   origin,    thus 

eatly  invalidating   the   objection  so   commonly  raised 

inst  the  Darwinian  theory  from  the  supposed  sterility 

f  all  hybrids.     If  it  be  true  that,    as    implied 
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FftllusiuD  doctrine,  the  douiodliciutiou  oi'  two 
graduallp  eliminfttes  the  tendency  to  sterility 
decondantB  when  crustted,  and  ol^  thia  fact  there 
to  be  DO  doubt,  what  bocomes  the  rcnl  value 
BupjKiBed  divinely  ordained  law  that  hybrids  shall 
be  sterile  in  order  to  inuintain  the  purity  { 
niyHteriouB  entity  the  spociea? 

The  fourth,   fifth,    sixth,    nud    noventh   chapl 
Mr.  Darwia'a  book  are  oeeupied  by  a  diacuDsiun 
natntal  hietory  and  variations  of  the  domesticated 
of  rahbitB,  pigeona,   and  fowls,    upon  which,    es] 
the   latter  two,    he   enters   bUi    great  details. 
XOologiBl  theBB  ehapters  uro  invaluable^  iti^in: 
to  Qoneeive  a  more  ejliaiiative  ti'eatment  of  any 
than  the  history  of  the  domeelic  fowl  aod   pige( 
received  at  our  author's  hand.     But  this  very  i 
neas  of  detujl  renders  it  impossible  for  ua  t«  ( 
idea  of  the  contents  of  these  chapters  without 
exceeding  the  space  which  can  be  devoted  Ui  tht 
article.     For  the   eame   reason   we  must  pasn 
ohapt^rs  in  which  the  vuriations  of  several  other 
cated  animals  and  cultivated  plants  are  described 
or  less    detail,    and    proceed   at  once  to  those 
beai'ing  raoro  directly  upon  theoretical  points. 

There  are  ccTtain  peculiar  modes  of  variation     

eoiuQtinies  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  progetOP 
of  domeetioated  iinimula  and  cultivated  plants,  and  soio* 
of  these  phenomena  are  so  curious  as  to  deserve  «t 
least  a  parsing  notice.  Under  the  general  name  at 
'Bud-variation,'  Mr.  Darwin  includes  all  those  case»  of 
TBiiation  in  plants  in  which  changes  are  introduoed 
daring  the  development  of  certain  flower  or  leaf  budi 
1  a  great  number  of  examples  in  whieli 
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(  of  greiitei'  oi-  less  importance,  amounlicg  a. 
to   the  prodaclion   of  a,  new  variety,    have  Chiij 
introduced  among  cultivated  trees.     Thus, 
|id   early  variety  of  the  grosse  imgnonne.  peach  faaflfl 
wa  produced  by  bud- variation;    the  large   tawny  i 

i  originated  in  the  suuie  way  from  a  tree  bearinj 
bailer  fruit  of  the  same  character;  and  inetancee  i 
similar  kind,  although  doc  taken  advantage  of  it 

i  way,  are  very  numerous.     The  occurence  of  aingl 
uiohes    bearing    fruit    of    peculiar    character, 
ireral  branches   or  buds  on    the  same  tree,  each  pi^ 
fferent  kind   of  fruit,    are  recorded  :' 
of  the    iieach,    idnai,    cherry,    vii 
mt,  pear,   apple,    and  banana.     In  :flowering  plan 
same  pleuomenou  is   of  constant    occurrenc 
.  pMticularly    remarkable    in    the    sweet  William  now 
I  much  cultivated,    in  which    the    flowers  seen  in  the 
a    tmss   often    vary   greatly.     In   like    manner    the 
IB    of  leaves    and    shoots    may   often    vary    greatly 
1  those  upon    other    parts    of  the    same    tree,    and, 
■  might  be  expected,  those  stems  which  proceed  from 
idergrouod  buds,  suckers,  bulbs,  and  tubers  are  liable, 
)  similar    changes.     All    the    anomalous    forms    thiu| 
reduced  by  hud-vai'iation  may  be  propagated  by  cutting 

I  grafts,  when  they  seem  to  become  more  fixed 
'it.  Salter  has  even  apjilied  the  principle    of  sel 
.  such    abnormal    growths   by   propagating   only  froia 
t  buds  developed  at  the  base  of  variegated  leaves.  ' 
A  very  singular  ease  is  presented  by  the  Bizzaa 
range,   which   was    first    raised    in  Florence    in  16 
his  tree  producer;  .simultaneously   the    leaves,    flower 
I  fruit  of  the  bitter  orange  and  citron,  and  also  fruifl 
Bnpouuded  of  that  of  the  two  species;  and  the  trifacuu 
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orange  of  AtexuDdriu  and  SiUTroa  iiresniits  a  simil 
maly  in  iu  rruit-lieariiig,  bui  in  tliLi  oasc  tlie  sweet  ov^i 
and  the  citron  arc  bieodcd  mirether.  The  gardeaer  who 
raifiod  the  BiKearia  nruug:e  d«ulari*d  tliat  it  urigiuntod 
fVotu  a  KTuftod  eeedliiiKi  in  wliich  tlie  f^nft  had  died 
Bway;  the  stock  anbaeiiuently  sliot  out  and  produoed 
the  singnlarly  comiioBite  funn  wbioh  lius  since  been 
pnipagHtcd  by  cuttings. 

Otbor  faptt,  bearing  more  or  less  upon  the  pro- 
daction  cif  icruft-hybridit^  and  illuatrullag  the  iiifliicnot 
which  tJiift  mode  of  uuicm  may  oxert  both  uinm  the 
graft  nnd  upon  the  stock,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Danrin, 
iLud  lead  him  t^i  the  UisDuasion  of  another  very  singular 
phenouieuou^  uumely,  the  iuiuediate  action  of  the  niala 
elenont  upon  the  mother  form.  In  plants,  the  oolonr 
uf  the  outer  cuuta  of  the  seed  (in  peas  and  stocks), 
and  even  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  poda  (in  psasl) 
the  nature  of  the  fruit  (in  the  apple  and  the  orange), 
may  bB  affected  by  fertilization  with  the  pollon  of 
another  epeciea  or  vuriety.  This  direct  effect  of  Hbs 
male  element  upun  the  female  reproductive  organs, 
exterior  to  and  independent  of  its  influence  upon  iht 
genn  contained  within  the  seed,  seems  ti>  be  aocounted 
for  by  the  obaervationa  of  Gartner,  more  or  less  MB- 
finned  by  those  of  other  botanista,  tliat  iu  all  caaeB) 
bekideH  the  pollen  grains  employed  in  the  fcrtiliiatioa 
of  the  ovule,  a  certain  nnmber  must  first  be  eipendal 
in  acting  upon,  or  ^satiating'  as  he  tonus  it,  On 
pistil  and  ovariun). 

Mr.  Darwin  applies  theae  facts  tn  the  explanation 
of  the  anajiigous  phenomena  known  to  breeders  W 
occur  aluo  among  domesticated  animals.  He  says: — 
'If  wocould    imagine    the   same  flower  to  yield  sewfa 
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iclui'ing  suoceasive  years,  then  it  would 
^rprising  that  a  flower,  of  which  the 
l>een  modified  by  foreigo  pollen,  should  nest 
duee,  when  self-fertilized,  offspring  modified  by 
rioaa  male  influence."  And  he  indicates  that 
3b  closely  analogous  to  what  actually  takes  plaoo 
Thus,  a  nearly  pure-bred  Arabian  chesi 
mare  bore  a  hybrid  to  a  quagga,  and  afterwardi 
«oltB  to  a  black  Arabian  horse. 

'These  colts  were  partially  duo-coloured,  and  m 
Btriped  oa  the  legs  more  plainly  than  the  real  hyl 
■  even  than  the  quagga.  One  of  these  two  colts  had 
a  neok  auct  souje  other  parts  of  its  body  plainly 
jUarkGd  with  stripes.  .  .  But  what  makes  the  caats  atlll 
^ore  striking,  is  that  the  hair  of  the  mane  in  these 
hoiie  resembled  that  of  the  quagga,  being  short,  stiff, 
1  upright.  Hence  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  the 
quagga  affected  the  character  of  the  offspring  sub- 
lently  begot  by  the  black  Arabian  horse."  This  is 
only  one  of  many  similar  examples  which  might  be  cited. 
Passing  from  these  curious  but  apparently  some- 
■what  isolated  examples  and  causes  of  individual  varia- 
rtioii  to  the  general  arguments  deduced  by  Mr.  Darwin 
from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  phenomena  ot 
Vaiiation  under  domestication,  we  find  the  first  place 
SBtuTBlly  given  to  the  primary  law  of  Inheritance,  the 
tooognition  of  which  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  com- 
preheosion  of  all  the  rest.  Without  this  law  of  in- 
Iieribanee  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  no  permanent 
apeciea  or  varieties  could  exiat,  for  the  very  idea  of  a 
species  or  variety  implies  tbo  transmission  of  the 
of  the  parent  to  the  offspring;  and  this  will 
s  admitted   even   by   those  who  maintain  ttie  «.bw>\ 
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immuUibility  of  species,  ultbimgh  they  will  hardljq 
the    law    so    esienJed   «u    application   as    3Ii 
Nevertheleait.  nlthough  even  incommoD  ])Hrlaiice  we  a 
the  habit  of  saying  ''ihat  like  be^Ki!  like,'  and  so  t 

I  whole  subject  of  inheritfinc^,'  as  ] 
lemarkb.  -is  wonderful.  When  a  new  chnracUir  i. 
whatever  ita  nature  may  lie.  it  generally  tendi  to  I: 
heriied,  nt  least  in  a  tenigmrary,  and  Bometimes  in  a 
persirteot  manner.  What  oau  be  moi'e  wonderful  i 
that  some  trifling  peculiarity,  not  priniordially  aliacbed 
to  the  Bpeoies,  should  be  transmitted  through  the  male  Of 
female  sexual  cells,  which  are  so  minute  as  not  to  bs 
visible  lo  the  naked  eye,  and  afterwards,  through  the  in- 
ceuant  changes  of  a  long  coarse  of  development,  under^ 
gone  either  in  tbe  womb  or  in  the  egg.  atid  ultimatelj 
"jpear  in  the  offspring  when  mature,  or  even  when  quite 
a,  as  in  ihe  cane  of  certain  diseasce?  Or  affain.  whu 
can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  well -ascertained  fact,  that 
ovule  of  a  good  milking  cow  will  producs  a 
male,  froro  whom  a  cell,  in  union  with  an  ovule,  will  pro- 
duce a  female;  and  she.  when  mature,  will  have  large 
mammary  glands,  yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  miu, 
"id  even  milk  of  a  particular  quality.' — Vol.  li.  p,  2. 

Some  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin  have  espreesed 
doubta  an  to  the  prevalence  of  this  law  of  inheritance, 
maintaining  that  the  statistics  of  the  subject  (in  con- 
nexion with  man)  are  hardly  Ruf&cient  to  establish  the 
fHct  of  the  tranMmisBion  of  individual  pectiliuritiea  fraB 
the  parents  to  their  deBCCDdantfl.     There  may,  doubtless 

t  deficiency  of  accurate  statistical  information  upon 
this  question — -and  in  the  case  of  the  human  aubjw* 
BOine  other  slight  difSoukies  may  come  in  the  way — 
I  but  BO  many  examples  of  the  heredity  of  family  pono- 
liaritieH  must  have  ofcniTed  to  every  one  who  h» 
paaaed  through  the  world  with  hia  eyes  open,  that  the 
t  hereditary  transmission  of  even  flight  pecn- 
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I  must  bo  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
we  come  to  domestic  animals,  there  can  be  no 
iger  the  laat  doubt  on  the  subject.  'In  fact,"  aa 
.  Darwin  soys,  'the  whole  art  of  braeding,  from 
lioh  such  great  results  have  been  attained  during 
present  century,  depends  on  the  inheritance  of 
ah  small  detail  of  stnictnre.'  And  this  is 
lint  of  Mr.  Darwin's  argument,  that  not  merely  g 
ierations  in  tha  organism  (if  such  can  tate  ploc 
ddenly),  but  that  the  Emallest  changes,  ei 
morbid  peculiarities  and  mutilatious,  have  a  tenden<^ 
beoonje  impressed  upon  the  offspring,  and  t«  I 
jided  down  through  them  to  subsequent  geneiationa^ 
;  may  cite  a  few  examples.  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  ( 
ta;e  of  pigs  in  which  the  hind  legs  were  quite  del 
tnt,.  and  which  continued  for  thi'ee  generatioDB. 
l£le  young  I'abbit  with  one  ear,  produced  in  &  littei 
3  origin  to  a  kind  of  one-eared  rahbits.  In.  lT9tj 
one-horned  stag  was  obserred  in  a  Germa 
1788,  two  such  stags  were  noticed;  and  fc 
aca  a^rwards  the  same  forest  contaiued  many  sta 
[bh  a  single  horn  on  the  right  side  of  the  head. 
.  polydactyliam,  or  the  pi'esence  of  supernumeray 
IB  and  toes,  is  a  very  great  anomaly,  for  no  esist- 
mammal,  bird,  or  reptile  possesses  more  than  five 
a,  and  yet  this  peculiarity  has  been  transmitted 
rough  five  generations— a  fact  the  more  remarkable 
jom  its  being  well  known  that  the  persons  exhibiting 
i  Monstroflity  hare  maiTied,  in  most  caaea,  peisons 
t  similarly  affected. 

such  caaea.'  aaya  Mr.  Darwin,  'a  child  of  the  fifth 
Bneration  would  have  only  l-32nd  part  of  the  blood  of  hi 
It  aedigitated  ancestor.     Other  caaea  are  rendeteA  tt"     "* 
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able  L.r  the  Affection  ^thAring:  force— at  Dr.  8tnitli«n1 
Rbown — in  each  gencratian,  though  in  eaeh  the  mHttiU 
pBTHon  hnd  married  one  iioi  nffectetl.  MnrMver.  widi 
additionivl  iligita  nre  uRea  unpuUted  soon  after  birth,  and 
cm  velduDi  have  b«en  etrengthened  b,v  use.  Dr  Strathen 
givse  the  following  instance  :-lu  the  firel  Eenemtioti  d 
ftdditional  di^it  siipeared  un  oac  hand;  in  the  tecond,  Ot 
both  bundfi;  in  llie  third,  three  brothers  had  bath  hosdl, 
and  une  of  'he  brothers  a  foot  affected:  ^d  in  the  foortib: 
g«Doratinn.   nil  four  limbs  were  affected  .'—Vol,  ii.  p,   IS, 

This  pcniliurity  of  polyductyliiuu  ih  eat>ei!iaily  reiuark- 
able  from  the  ciK'tinistaiK-o  Lhat  the  BUpemniuerHrj'  digiu 
bAve  n  temlcnuy  i»  grow  ogaiu  when  amputaled. 

I'ei'uliuritiea  of  vision  und  loiirbid  affections  uf  On 
ayes  seem  to  furnish  pwlieularly  ulriking  examples  of 
luredltary  tran^missioE.  Thmi  bug  nnd  short  sight  UB 
oeriuirtly  transmitted  IVom  father  to  hod,  uh  are 
8<|uiD(Uii;  and  even  cutaract. 

Absence  of  the  iris  was  tmnsmittod  for  Ihrae  { 
ratiuDS,  and  a  olei'l  iris  for  four  geueralinns, — in  Ha 
latter  onso  only  the  mule  side  of  the  family  whh  affected, 
la  one  very  remiirkable  instiinoc,  a  father  and  t 
hticune  blind  whenever  the  head  was  bent  dowiiwardl, 
sppareully  owing  tu  the  ci^HtalUne  lens  with  its  oapsidi 
clipping  through  a  very  large  pupil  into  the  ani«riM 
duinber  of  the  eye.  Night-blindnesii^  or  inuipacity  U 
see  exceiit  under  a  strong  Ugbt,  is  also  inherited;  0D» 
instance  is  recorded  in  which  this  peculiarity  affected 
eighty-five  members  nf  the  same  family  during  six  gsM' 
rations.  Colour-blindness  or  Daltonism  is  herediUU7i 
Bod  has  beeu  traced  through  five  generaiions,  in  whidl, 
singularly  enough,  it  wai^  confined  to  the  female  sidc> 
Pccuiiarities  in  the  colour  uf  the  iris  are  also  irauMmittcd. 

III!  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Jlr,  Darwil>i'_ 
u^     ^^[nlly  from  the  emierieuce  of  breeders,  wen 
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tept  it  AS  almost  a  certainty,  tJmt  the  peculiar  diar- 
i  of  parentB  will  be  transmitted  to  their  progeny, 
L  probably  intensjtied  in  those  cases   iu   which  both 
mta   are  similarly  modified,   and  as  b  very  cottrntoi),— 
ID    where    only    one    parent    exhibits     ^lO/sM 
!esa    striking   peculiarity.     But   in  this  latl«fl 
the    results     are    very    variable, — -soinetimeB    thn 
uliarity  of  the  modified  parent  may  be   transmitted^ 
I    the    offspring   unimpaired   and    even    intensified,    as 
|b  the  above-cited  case  of  polydactylisni,   or    a  portion 
if  the    offspring   may   be   affected, — or  the  peculiaritj,— 
»y    be    wholly    lost.      In    the    present    state    of  oi^l 
'    '    I   of  the   subject,   it  is  evident  that  we  havlfl 
;    of   accounting    for    this  variability    of   tlufl 
lenomenon,  and  Mr.  Darwin's  discussion  of  the  causes 
n-inheritance  shows   this  very   clearly.     It  seems 
fObable  indeed  that  ia  addition  to  the  causes,  such 
1^  eonnteracting  changes  in  conditions  of  life,  adduccj^ 
r  him,  the  law  of  prepotency  of  traoBmission  of  chat^ 
recognised    by    him    in    oonneicion  with   crosadlB 
I   (Chap,   siv.),   may   come  into    play,    for  as  ^fl 
r  plant  iihowiag  peculiarity  of  character  is  thfl 
Aential  representative   of  a  new  breed,  which  if  su^B 
qaently   crossed   with   its  parent  stock  might  be  al^B 
irbed  in  consequence  of  the  prepotency  of  the  latteiw 
|ere   seems   to   be  no  cause  whatever  why  the   sain« 
r    (which    indeed    is    purely    empirical)    should    non 
me  into  play  in  the  first   instance,   and  thus  prevent^ 
;  transmission  of  itB  peculiarities.     In  fact,  the  ana- 
jy   of  the   two   cases  appears  to  be  very  strong,    for 
both,  whilst  the  peculiar  charactera  of  the  individual 
r  apparently  be  lost  in  its  immediate  progeny,  they 
T,  and  frequently  do  reappear  in  its  later  4eate.Tiia,-DMJ 
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To  this  rea|>iM>araiico  of  apporendy  ti 
the  term  rcvrnion  ky  alavium  hiu!  been  njipHed; 
it  is  mauifestcd  as  u  variatian,  imitative  i>f  the  Dlia> 
acters  of  distaul  ancestors  id  the  products  both  of 
sexftal  and  bud  reproduction.  lu  somi;  cases,  urea  in 
pure  breeds,  some  of  the  churaotors  proper  to  the 
original  stouk  make  tlicir  appearance  Buddcnly,  ae  in 
the  well-kiiowu  instance  of  tlie  pigeon,  in  tbe  rnricnia 
breeds  ui  wtiioh  individuals  reproduoiDg  the  ooiouring 
of  the  parent  Hpocics  {Cotiimha  livin)  are  frequcstlf 
produced.  Similar  exauiplefl  oecur  in  tlie  commifll 
fowl.  Ill  the  UHS,  noiwiilifltandiDg  the  length  of  Uae 
that  it  has  been  domoatjcat^d,  the  legs  fi'equeDtly  e» 
hibSt  tho  iruusverHe  markings  elwructerii^Lie  of  its  ffiM 
progeaitDT,  the  Abyftaiuian  AaiHim  tofniupvg.  The  W 
ligst  domesticated  sheep  arc  believed  to  have  ben 
'In-own  or  ditigy  blaek,'  hut  at  a  very  early  bistorlud, 
period  we  see  clearly  enough  that  the  majority  maet 
hove  been  white,  and  iu  the  time  of  David  oeittin 
flocks  are  spoken  of  as  'white  as  snow."  It  ia  fr 
retnarkahlc  fact  of  i-eversion  that  even  at  the  presdot' 
day  black  and  parli'Coloured  lambs  arc  often  dropped 
by  ewea  of  our  moat  improved  breeds.  A  fact  of  th» 
eamc  kind  is  the  reappearance  of  rudimentary  biam 
on  the  young  of  hornless  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle^ 
In  the  ease  of  crossed  breeds  of  animals,  the  tendent? 
to  reversion  becomes  so  esceedingly  strong  that  Mr. 
Porwin  regards  crossing  as  a  direct  cause  of  rcvorstW 
towards  an  earlier  parent  than  those  by  means  of 
which  the  oruSM  was  made.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  cnriou* 
iustance  of  a  reveraiou  in  the  ease  of  an  imponant 
I  crosaiug.  Certain  breeds  of  fowls 
»  known  as  'evetUsting  layers,"  because,  hil 
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}  the  mstinct  that  prompts  other  fowls  to  incubate, 
}  process  of  egg-laying  goes  on  in  them  almost 
mtly.     Now  it  appears  that  when  fowls  helonglng  to 
of  these   peculiar    breeds    are   crossed,    the   mixi  " 

iuallj    prove    to    be    first-rate    sitters, 
;  back,  in  conseiiuenco  of  the  cross,  to  the  origii 
Ei<dicion    of    the    epocies,    in    which    the    incubaCoi 

tuot  is  certainly  very  stroug. 
I  Ab  to  the   causes    of  this  singular  pht 
1  Btill  entii'ely  in  the  dark. 

['^"Wben  animals  run  wild'   (aaya  Mr.  Darwin),  'the  taS 

ersion,   wliich,  though  it  has  been  great 

,    no  doulit  exists,   is  sometimea  to  a  cert" 

t  intelligible.    Tbus  with  feral  pigs,  exposure  to 

r  will  probably  favour  the  growth  of  the  bristles, 

wn  to  be  the  cose  with  the  hair  of  other  domesti- 

I  animals,  and  through  correlation  the  tusks  will  tend 

,e  redeveloped.    But  the  reappearance  of  coloured  lon- 

ndinal  stripea  on  young  feral  pigs  cannot  be  attributed 

sUte  direct  action  of  external  conditions.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

I  To   account  for  the  more   remarkable  instanoea  rf 

,  those,  namely,  in  which,   whether  by  meann 

t  orosaing  or  otherwise,    the    peculiajitiea  of  distanr 

BStors,    not    possessed    by    the    immediate    parents^ 

ike  their  appearance,    Mr.  Darwin  assumes   that  the 

MJtera  were   latent   during  the  intermediate  genera- 

This  of  course  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  may 

|.  said  to  be   only   another   yfity   of  stating  the 

tMr.  Darwin  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  peoui 

Ktiea    often    presented    in    the    development    of  the 

)ndar7  sexual   characters.     These    ai'e    the    eiteraal 

Miliarities  of  foim,  clothing,    and  so  forth,  which 

my  caees  serve   to  distinguish  the  sexes  of  animals, 

independeBtly    of    differences    in    the    essential  , 

ijiB  of  reproduction. 


ibate,         ■ 
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'Now,  it  is  well  known  that  h  large  number  of  a.     

birds,  luoh  as  fowls,  various  pbeaannia.  partridges,  pes£eE^~ 
duclu,  Ac.,  when  old  or  diseased,   or   when  operated  on, 

partly  amume  the  aecondar;  male  characters  of  their 
BpeoieE.  ...  A  duck  ten  years  old  has  been  known  1» 
asKome  both  the  perfect  winter  and  summer  plumag;e  of 
the  drake,  Waterton  gives  a  curiouB  case  of  a  hen  whiob 
had  ceased  laying,  and  had  asinmed  the  piumnge,  voic* 
spurs,  and  warlike  dispOBition  of  the  oock;  when  oppowa 
to  an  enemy  nhe  would  creel  her  hackles  nnd  show  6ght. 
Thus  every  oharactar.  even  to  the  instinct  and  manner  of 
fighting,  must  have  lain  dormant  in  this  hen  as  long  u 
hw  ovaria  continued  lo  uoi.' — Viil.  ii.  p.  57. 

We  shall  not  attempt  lo  follow  >U-.  Darwin  throiigll 
the  remainder  of  his  discuaeiun  of  inheritance  i 
varioua  bearings  upon  the  vurlution  of  organisms;  bat 
we  may  (juot«  the  oouciuding  paragi'aph  of  his  foal- 
teoaih  chapter,  in  which  he  auou  up  the  results  arrired 
St  from  the  conaideration  of  the  phenomena.     He  aaj^a: — 

'Finally,  though  mtich  remains  obeours  with  respect 
tu  inheritance,  we  may  look  at  the  following  Inws  as  fiurlj 
well  eitabliahed.  Firstly,  a  tendency  in  any  character,  new 
and  old,  to  be  transmitted  by  seminal  and  bud  generatioD, 
tbnu^h  often  counteracted  by  various  known  and  unknom 
causes.  Secondly,  reversion  or  atavium,  which  depends  oa 
transraissioti  and  development  being  distinct  poweiBj  " 
acts  in  various  degrees  and  manners  through  both  seminl 
and  bud  generation.  Thirdly,  prepotency  of  transmiwiOB, 
which  may  he  confined  to  one  sex.  or  be  common  to  bfltk 
sexes  of  the  prepotent  form.  Fourtljly,  transmission,  limiwd 
bv  sex,  generally  to  the  same  sex  in  which  the  inherited 
character    first    appeared,     Fifthly,    inheritance    at  onrra- 

rnding  periods  of  life,  with  some  tendency  to  the  esriiw 
elopment  of  the  inherited  character.  In  these  laws  of 
inheritance,  as  displayed  under  domestication,  we  sea  W 
ample  provision  for  the  production,  through  variability  tai 
natural  selection,  of  new  specific  forms.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  HL 
I  warns  us  that  we  must  hasten  to  a^ 
Due    effect   of  the   cresting  of  dlBtinotJ 
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'  varieties    has    already  been   indicated— a amely,    the 
(duction  of  a   strong   tendcDcy   to   reversioD    in    the 
ifpgeny,   not  only   to   one   or  other  of  the  immediate 
togenitora,    but   towards    a   still    eurliet    and  probably 
L   ancestor.     Free  intercrossing  seems    generally 
t  produce,    sooner  or  later,   uniformity    of  character; 
aice  tbe  neceasity,    in  order  to    preserve   or  improve 
a  domesticated   breed,    of  keeping  it  strictly   separate 
from  other  breeds.     Nevertbelesa,  when  the  individuals 
breed    are   muob   less   numerous   than  those  of 
oootlier,    and  the  two  breeds  are  allowed  to  intercross, 
l^e  leas   numerous    one   will    speedily   be    absorbed  bf 
,  I  other;  and  by  the  judicious  adoption  of  this  modi, 
f  crossing,  with  subsequent  segregation  of  the  crossed', 
juiimals,    many   of  the    improvements   in   our  domestie, 
animal 8    have    been    effected.     Close    interbreeding, 
fact,    as  Mr,  Darwin   carefully  points  out,    tends  e 
tually  to  produce  deterioration;    and  thus,    in  order  tO' 
preserve  a  breed  in  some   degree   of  vigonr,    a   cortalii] 
amount  of  crossing  seems  to    be  necessary.     From  tl« 
eonaideration  of  the  effects  of  crossing  and  close  inter- 
breeding  in    domesticated   productions    is    deduced   the 
general    law,    that  organic  beings    are    not    destined  to 
'fertilize    themselves    for    perpetuity,'     In    support    of 
many     observations    of    botanists    may    be 
Iduoed,  showing  in  what  numerous  instances  in  plants 
1  hermaphrodite  flowers  arrangements  esist  for  pi'e- 
Btiug  the  pistils  from  being  fertilized  by  the   pollen 
idaced  iu  the  same  flower.     To    this   quality,   which 
.  Darwin  denominates    'self-impotence,"    are  due  the' 
hrions    dimorphic  and  trimorphic  flowers,   upon 
^.  which    our    author    has    elsewhere    published    mostl 
Bnable  observations  {Primula,  Tjyth-nim).     TlWe  otc!li\? 
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ftlwt  roiiiiire  generally  lo  be  fertiliied  by  tlie 
from  a  different  flower;  and  tItU  seeiiw  in  a  f&ir  fng 
to  be  jirovt'd  in  u  great  luuny  other  jilauts.  lu  must 
euaen  iuaeals  iipi)onr  to  be  the  ageots  onijiloyeid  in  the 
transportation  uf  the  fertiliiing  material  troiu  ouh  fiowei 
to  anotlier.  In  attempting  to  aucount  Tor  the  gnoi 
effoota  produced  by  crottsing,  and  the  evil  results  ot 
too  close  iuterbreeding,  Mr.  Darvin  remarks  that  'it  it 
K  widely  prevalent  and  ancient  belief  that  auinials  and 
plants  profit  from  slight  okangeB  in  tbeir  cimditione  of 
life;  aud  it  would  appear  that  the  germ,  in  a  ionw- 
what  analogous  manner^  In  mure  effectually  atimulnud 
by  the  male  elements,  when  taken  from  a  distinct  In- 
dividual, and  therefore  aiightly  modified  in  nature,  than 
when  taken  from  a  male  Laying  the  same  identical  cod> 
stitutioii.'  Uu  the  other  hand,  wild  animals,  when  fittt 
Bubjeotod  to  captivity,  are  oft*n  sterile,  ao  that  in  ihdr 
case  the  reproductive  ayHtem  must  have  been  impaired 
by  the  change  lu  the  conditions  of  life. 

'It  ifl   impossible  not  to   be  struck  with   the  doahle 

rlleUam  between  the  two  olasses  of  iacts  just  alluded 
On  the  one  hand,  slight  changes  in  the  conditjouB  at 
life,  and  crosBea  between  sCgbtly  modified  forms  or  varietJA 
are  beneficial  as  far  as  prolificneas  and  constitutional  vigour 
are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions greater  in  degree,  or  of  a  different  nature,  alJ 
oroaaes  between  forms  which  have  been  slowly  and  greallf 
modified  by  natural  means — in  other  words  between  speeiM 
— are  highly  injurious,  as  far  as  the  reproductive  spteO 
is  ooncerned,  and  in  some  few  instances  as  far  as  con- 
■titutional  vigour  is  concerned.  Can  this  paralleliam  b* 
accidental?  Does  it  not  rather  indicate  some  real  bandar 
connection?  As  a  fire  goes  out  unless  it  be  stirred  op,  w 
the  vital  forces  are  always  tending,  according  to  Mr.  fierbect 
Spencer,  to  a  state  of  equilibrium,  unless  disturbed  wa  j 
mted  through,  the  aB\,i.oa  u^  oyaet  forces.' — Vol,  ii.p.177'   I 
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Mr.  Darwin  discusses  at  some  length  the  natnre  of 
this  apparently  very  great  difference  hetween  natural 
iBpecies  and  domestic  varieties  witli  regui'd  to  their 
facility  of  crossing,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
^e  distinction  is  not  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears, 
dwells  particularly  upon  his  observations  on  di- 
jmorphift  and  trimorphic  flowers,  and  on  the  infertility 
'  the  seeds  produced  bj  the  illegitimate  union  of  their 
sexual  elements;  but  the  subject  is  treated  in  eo  con- 
densed a  form,  that  except  by  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  section  to  our  pages  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  line  of  argument  adopted.  In 
ike  manner  we  must  hurry  over  the  chapters  on  seleo- 
id  on  the  laws  and  causes  of  variation ;  the 
former,  indeed,  need  little  notice,  as  probably  no  one 
"  I  the  present  day  doubts  either  the  fact  or  the  effiuaey 
it  selection  in  the  modification  of  domesticated  animals. 
The  primary  cause  of  variability  seems  to  be  a 
in  the  conditions  of  life,  and  this  need  not  be 
rery  great  to  set  np  that  state  of  instability  in  the 
Irganifm  which  may  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  individual 
iriatioD.  In  some  cases  the  action  of  the  changed 
wnditions  seems  to  be  direct  or  definite^  causing  all, 
nearly  all,  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  variety 
rubjected  to  them  to  vary  in  a  particular  direction; 
ire  commonly  the  tendency  to  variability  is 
[eneral,  placing  the  organism  in  an  unstable  state,  in 
Irhich  various  influences  come  into  play.  Thus  the 
d  use  or  the  disuse  of  parts  often  impress 
kemsel^ea  strikingly  upon  the  organism  by  an  increased 
'  diminished  development  of  these  parts  in  tlie  pro- 
ray;  although,  probably  from  the  fact  that 
tve  not    been    bug    enough    under   domestitiix 
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Utter  Hooms  never  to  hn  i^arriud  no  for  ns  to  wH 
merely  a  miUitiunt.  ^^^'holl  rudiuienia  are  fonned  m 
left  uuJcr  (loiueMtioulioo,  lliey  aiv  ihg  resolt  of  » 
sudden  arruitt  i>f' ilevcln]}ment,  and  Diit  of  loDy-uunUuiud 
disuHe  with  the  absoriitiou  of  aJl  su^ierfluouH  [larta. 
Nevertheless  they  are  of  iiitoroat,  as  showing  that  nidi' 
meotB  are  iho  relics  of  organs  once  perfectly  developed. 
By  tho  uorrelation  of  variability  further  clmnges  an 
introduced  i  fur  in  aoeurdance  with  this,  when  one  part 
varieii  other  parts  vary,  producing  often  very  singular 
reeultfl.  Henoc  it  xeuius  probable  tlmt  mauy  modifim- 
tioDS  are  of  ni>  direct  service,  having  arisen  in  com- 
lation  with  other  and  useful  changes.' 

Wo  have  now  t(j  ailverl,  a»  briefly  as  iwssiMe,  to 
the  remarkable  bypiitheHiH  which  Mr.  Darwin  lias  pro- 
posed for  the  purpusc  of  bringing  tu  one  focus,  Rs  it 
were,  ail  the  seataTed  facta  and  inferences  which  he 
has  in  this  work  biuught  together  with  such  astoniahinc 
labour.  Kc  iiointB  out  that  between  the  repair  of  an 
injuiy  done  to  any  part  of  the  organism  and  the  pw- 
duotion  of  u  uew  individual  by  fissiparous  generationi 
there  is  so  complete  an  analogy  and  ao  perfect  a 
gradation  of  intermediate  steps,  that  we  may  regsini 
them  aa  essentially  identical  procesHoa.  Sexual  repr»- 
duotioD,  although  generally  regarded  aa  a  totally  diBtinct 
phenomenon  from  gemmation  and  fieeion,  is  really  con- 
nected  therewith  so  gradually  through  the  phenomen 
of  Parthenugeneaia  and  vaiioos  forms  of  alternate  |>- 
Derations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  u  strict  line  rf  • 
demarcatiou  between  the  two  processes.  Again,  tb 
production  of  graft  hybrids  in  planta,  such  as  di* 
(^titug  Adami,  Is  a  moat  important  phet 
shomng    that     5esua\     and    asesuul     rejirodm 
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«SBentiallf  the  same^  and  consequently  we  may  infer 
that  one  general  fundamental  cause  preaides  over  all 
the  fuQctioDS  of  the  aniual  and  vegetable  organiam. 

Now,  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  whole 
^ganiam,  whether  simple  or  complex,  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  elemental  parts — whether  we  call  them 
iCells  or  not^  does  not  much  matter  in  the  preaenl  case 
■ — whiah  differ  in  their  nature  in  the  different  organs 
of  the  body,  have  the  faculty  of  self-Teproduction,  and 
certain  extent  may  ho  regarded  as  leading  an 
independent  existence.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  fur 
AS  virtually  to  af£rm  the  individuality  of  each  cell 
«t  histological  element  in  every  organism,  arranging 
these  microsoopic  entities  as  a  class  of  Protozoa,  and 
^distributing  them  under  orders  and  general  Mr.  Darwin, 
might  be  expected,  stops  short  of  this  view,  but  he 
tocepts  in  its  fullest  extent  the  doctrine  that  the  'cells, 
r  the  units  of  the  body,  propagate  themselves  by  self- 
■  dirieion  or  proliferation,  retaining  the  same  nature,  and 
ultimately  becoming  converted  into  tho  various  tissues 
^d  substances  of  the  body.'  But  he  adds  to  this  the 
AssumptioQ  'that  cells,  before  their  conversion  into  com- 
pletely passive  or  "formed  material,"  throw  off  minute 
^granules  or  atems,  which  circulate  freely  throughout 
tiie  system,  and  when  supplied  with  proper  nutriment 
inultiply  by  self- division,  subsequently  becoming  de- 
veloped into  cells  like  those  from  which  they  were 
derived."  This  assumption  of  tho  development  of  'cell- 
igemmules'  thiown  off  from  every  cell  of  every  organ 
of  the  body,  circulating  through  every  part,  constituting 
t  portion  of  every  organ,  and  consequently  transmitted 
by  the  parents  ty  their  offspring,  forms  the  basis 
Mr.  Darwin's    hypothesin    of  Pangenesis.     He  b»l^^( 
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the  Oevelopment  of  ihese  pemmules  to  ^dopead  on  un^ 
uuion  wilh  other  partially  developed  cells  or  gemmulflB 
which  precede  them  in  the  regulur  fimrsii  of  growth,' 
— that  (hey  may  lie  dormant  in  the  orgftiiisiu  dorins 
one  or  more  gcDoratioos,  nod  that  in  their  dormuu 
Htato  tbcy  have  a  mutual  affinity  nhioh  luuds  to  tlieir 
■ggregation  in  the  form  of  buds,  or  of  the  Hesiul 
elementB.  ^Hence,  speaking  strictly,  it  in  not  the 
reproductive  oJemonte,  nor  the  buds  which  generate 
new  organism,  but  the  cells  themselves  throughout  tba 
body,' — ill  other  words,  as  all  the  elements  of  tl* 
body  are  repiesented  by  their  gemmules  in  every  jait 
of  it,  and  especially  in  the  buds  or  sesual  olsmciits, 
the  elementary  conHtitutiun  of  the  parent  niust  be  in 
a  very  distinct  miinner  reflected  in  iu  progeny. 

'  Ce  n'e»t  que  h  premier  pas  qui  codte'  h  a  pro* 
Terb  applicable  to  many  things  in  this  world  of  oun, 
and  as  Mr.  Darwin  rcniarha  wQ  have  only  to  accept 
this  simple  assumption  and  the  rest  will  follow  easily^ 
In  fact,  it  is  so  clear  that  if  the  constitution  of  the 
organism  bo  us  laid  down  by  Mr.  Barwiu  iu  this  liypo- 
tbosia,  nearly  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  ut  onco  accounted  for,  that  we  dull 
not  follow  him  through  hib  illustrative  develi>pment  of 
hie  new  doctrine,  especially  as  the  present  article  hu- 
already  extended  to  a  very  great  length.  That  it  is  S 
pure  hypothesis,  and  that  it  is  imposaible  that  we  should 
ever  »ee  a  germinule,  are  evident;  but  how  many  othw 
statements  do  we  not  accept  as  truths  upon  similulf 
hypothetical  grounds?  The  principal  objection  tti  hB 
hypothesia  discussed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  is  that  arising  fron 
the  excessive  miuutcuesa  which  we  must  of  i 
nscribe  to  his  gemmules.     He  reraiirks  tliat— 
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'A  eodfisli  has  been  found  to  produce  6,867,840  eggs, 
ingle  aacaris  about  64,000,000  eggs,  and  a  single  orchi- 
daceous plant  probably  aa  many  million  seeds.  In  iheae 
everal  cases,  the  spermatozoa  and  pollen-Brains  must  exist 
a.  considerably  larger  numbers.  How  when  we  have  to 
leal  with  numbers  such  as  these,  which  the  human  in- 
dlect  cannot  grasp,  there  is  no  good  reaaan  for  rejecting 
r  present  hypothesis  on  account  of  the  assumed  existence 
cell-gemmules  a  few  thousand  times  more  uumeiouB.' 

The  mind  certainly  recoils  from  the  attempt  to 
realize  numbers  so  great  and  minuteness  so  esuessive 
Bfi  are  implied  in  thia  hypotheais  of  the  gemianlar 
institution  of  the  organism,  but  as  matter  must  be 
be  infinitely  divisible,  and  as  we  know 
:  practically  in  the  case  of  odoriferous  bodies  and 
ofectiouB  diseases,  the  particles  given  off  must  be  in- 
onceivably  minute,  whilst  in  tlie  latter  tfaey  possess 
,  power  of  self-reproduction  within  the  body  almost 
feoiaely  analogous  to  that  claimed  by  Mr.  Darwin  for 
!S,  we  must  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
^lat  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  gem- 
Dules  so  numerous  and  so  small  has  really  little  weight 
1  an  argument  against  his  hypothesis. 

i  evident  that,  unless  we  accept  the  notion  of 
Upematural  interference  in  every  case,  some  such 
LypothesiB  as  this  must  be  adopted  to  account  for  the 
ranamission  of  coDHtitutional  peculiarities  from  parents 
1  their  offspring,  across  a  bridge  narrower  even  than 
hat  which  according  to  Mahometan  tradition  eonducta 
!  Faithful  into  Paradise.  Of  the  defects  and  shorts 
lomings  of  this  'provisional  hypothesis'  no  one,  prob- 
fely,  is  more  conscious  than  its  gifted  author  him- 
elf, — ^his  whole  theory,  fniitful  as  it  has  been  in 
results    and    brilliant   as    is    the    light   \\.    Ontww?,  ^i.■^wi 
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many  of  the  most  secret  operations  of  Nature,  brings 
us  at  last  face  to  face  with  questions  which  the 
human  intellect  will,  perhaps,  never  be  able  to  answer. 
We  can  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Darwin  in  the 
mournful  feeling,  leading  almost  to  a  wail  of  despair, 
with  which  he  finally,  as  it  were,  lets  fall  the  partially 
raised  veil  as  the  inscrutable  Fate-phantom  advances 
upon  him  from  its  ambush  behind  the  revealed  portion 
of  the  majestic  Temple  of  Nature. 
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[.VorH  ^meriMii   S.riVu'.  ficioipff.  1864.] 


The  author  of  this  volume  ia  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  Genu  an.  An  esile  in  1S4S  for  baring  I 
lb  the  posHJbility  of  a  united  Oermany^  and  dared  t 
jt  from  bis  belief,  the  tirst  months  of  his  residence 
1  the  United  States  were  passed  ia  travelling  through 
'exas  OB  horaebaek;  a  journey  which  resulted 
lifltory  of  American  Slavery,  and  decided  the  part 
rhich  he  was  to  take  in  the  xiolitics  of  his  adopted 
lOuntry.  Then  establishing  himself  at  New  York,  he 
itudied  law,  whs  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  a  few 
Tyeajif  obtained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

So  intelligent  a  mati  could  not  look  upon  the 
Iworking  of  institutions  so  different  from  those  of  his 
Tnative  country  without  curiosity  as  to  their  origin  ( 
rovth,  the  oiroumBtancQs  from  which  they  spra 
the  men  who  moulded  them.  This  carried  I 
0  American  history^  and,  finding  German  names  therq 

laturuUy  usked  himself  what  German  elements  I 
Ltered  into  this  new    ci^-ilization,    and    how    far    theli 
(iEt«Dce  and  value  had  been  recognized.     First  a 

■  The  Life  of  Fridenck    WtOiMn  vm  Steuben,  Mty'oi 
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ihem  in  the  most  important  crisin  of  our  hisiorj  v 
the  militiiry  clement,  ilirnctly  transplanted  from  tlis 
Cftmp  of  the  Orput  Frederic,  by  one  who  hud  !i»ien«d 
to  the  ina§Iern  toachiugs  and  fo\ight  under  bis  ey«- 
And  thns  the  Life  of  Steuben  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Krpp,  nut  Its  a  titei'ury  recreation,  bat  a»  a  seriuoB 
answer  to  a,  s^ricu^  r|U08tioi). 

The  name,  whiL-h,  ptisaisg  throngh  the  rarititioiu 
of  Stoebe,  Stonbe,  and  Stoobeu,  finally  took  its  pUoe 
in  modem  history  under  the  form  of  Von  Steuben, 
firet  uppeorK  in  thu  thirteenth  eentury,  in  the  list  of 
noblemou  who  held  fetidal  uianora  and  extiites  a 
sals  of  Hansfcld  and  Magdeburg.  Like  the  other 
nobles  of  the  purt  of  Germany  to  which  they  belonged. 
they  became  I^roteetanta  at  tJie  beginning  of  the  B»- 
fonUBlion,  and,  liko  the  rest  of  the  minor  nobility, 
grew  poor  by  the  changes  introduced  into  the  system 
of  warfare,  while  the  territorial  princes  grew  rich  by 
the  oonfiseation  of  Church  property.  During  the  Tliirq' 
YeaPB"  War,  tho  branch  from  wliioh  the  General  it*- 
oended  wax  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and  woD 
distinction  through  it*i  Bucoessive  generations  by  tJ« 
pen  and  the  rtword,  One  among  them,  bis  grandfatho, 
an  eminent  theologian,  was  known  by  an  ^able  ooni- 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocslypse.' 
Another,  hJa  father's  elder  brother,  wae  distinguished 
as  a,  mathematician,  a  writer  upon  military  scteDOt) 
and  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  fortifioBtJoa- 
His  father,  Wilhelm  Augustine,  wae  educated  at  HiDb  , 
with  Itis  two  elder  brothers,  entered  the  military  ^ 
vice  of  Prussia  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  married  •* 
itlurty-ODe,  when  a  enptaio  of  engineers,  and.,  i 
■Mj^^^Uerved   with    dvttmQlion    in    the    great   ' 


oentury,  and  filled  positions  of  confidence  and 
trust  under  Frederic  the  Gretit,  died  in  honorable 
Jtoverty  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1783. 

Of  his  ten  children  only  three,  two  sons  and  a 
jilaughtcr,  lived  to  gron'  up;  and  of  these  the  subject 
:  histoiy,  Frederic  William  Augustus  Henry  Fer- 
dinand, was  the  eldest.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
ifovember  15,  1730,  his  father  was  stationed  at  the 
fortress  of  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  and  while  he  waa 
I  child,  he  followed  him,  as  the  duties  of  service 
called  him,  to  Croni^tadt  and  the  Crimea.  Wben  the 
father  returned  to  Prussia,  the  son  was  barely  ten 
Thus  all  the  assooiations  of  his  infancy 
liid  childhood  were  military, — 'guns,  drums,  trumpets,' 
ibrtifieations,  drills,  and  parades.  Before  he  was  fully 
teroed  of  fourteen,  another  chapter  was  added  to  hia 
3  experience  of  life  r  be  served  under  his  father 
I  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  1744,  and  shared 
ithe  perils  and  hardships  of  the  long  and  bloody  siege 
of  Prague. 

Fortunately  his  father,  who  had  received  a  good 
eduoatioD  himself,  felt  the  importance  of  giving  the 
C  he  could  command  to  his  son.  And  fortun- 
At^ly,  too,  the  Jesuits'  Colleges  of  Neisse  and  Breslau 
afforded  the  means  of  thorough  elementary  instruction, 
Bere  young  Steuben  laid  the  foundations  of  a  superior 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  acnuired  a  tinctui'e  of 
history  and  polite  literature.  And  here  he  formed  an 
idea  of  the  impurtuuce  of  intellectual  culture,  which 
led  him,  when  first  called  into  active  life,  to 
Mcount  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  sto 
About    his    profession    there    could   \ni    w 


Even  if  all  his  early  impreseions  bad  mil  filled  bim 
with  aBpirntions  fur  military  glory,  there  could  hnve 
b<9CD  no  qucBtion  iiboiil  the  ttUTbirit  road  ti>  diDtiiiutiuu 
under  Frederic  the  Great.  Ai  ecvoutoeu  he  oatercd 
the  army  an  a  cudet.  Id  two  years  he  became  m 
ensign;  in  four  niore,  u  liuutenunt;  and  first  lieaienant 
just  u  year  before  the  breakiug  out  of  the  8ev»D 
Years'  War,  Of  this  period  two  letters  arc  the  finlj 
words  of  hiti  own  Llmt  have  been  pTeserved,  and  ihoM 
words  are  in  bad  French.  But  llie  thoughts  are  ihoss 
of  an  ardent  young  man,  who  knew  hii>  pruf'essioD  and 
loved  it,  and  asked  nothing  from  fortune  hut  a  ohwiM 
to  distinguish  himself.  'Yes,  my  dear  Henry,  if  thm 
is  a  war,  1  promise  you,  at  the  end  of  a  second 
campaign,  that  your  friend  will  be  either  in  Hades  of 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment.' 

And  soon  the  war  earae, — the  great  Seveu  Years' 
War;  not,  indeed,  a  war  of  principles  and  ideas,—* 
political  war  merely;  yet  in  military  science  the  eos- 
uectiug  link  between  the  great  wars  of  Eugene  tai 
Marlborough,  and  the  development  of  strategy  bj 
Napol^Bon.  Steuben's  part  in  this  war  was  neilher  * 
prominent  nor  a  brilliant  one.  The  first  campugl 
found  him  a  first  lieutenant.  The  liist  left  him  i 
major,  and  in  temporary  eummand  of  a  regiment.  Hi 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  May,  1737, 
and  shared  the  triumph  of  Rossboeh  in  Niivembst. 
The  nest  year  gave  him  a  wider  field.  The  hrillitat, 
dashing,  dare-devil  hero  of  thia  war  was  the  Oeiienl 
von  Mayr,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  U 
uneducated,  self-made  soldier,  one  uf  those  men  whom 
aises  to  rank  and  fortune,  and  peace  sends  to  tbo 
r  ihe  guUiras,     Forced  into  the  iimiy  by  eecKSsitj, 
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[  Msolutelj  made  his  nay  to  a  commaDd,  Qghtiog 
Tith  eqaal  desperation  under  different  banners,  and 
iDteiing,  at  last,  the  Prussian  service.  Frederic,  who 
iriuited  just  such  a  man  tci  oppose  to  the  enemy's 
Croat*  and  Pandonrs,  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  free 
corps,  where  his  dauntless  courage  and  enterprising 
genius  had  full  ijlay.  Steuben  heoame  his  udjutant- 
igeneral,  and  followed  him  throngh  his  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  1758.  At  the  beginning  of  1759,  death, 
jwhioh  h&d  so  often  passed  the  hold  adventurer  by  in 
Uie  field,  came  tn  him  in  his  tent,  and  then  Steuben 
XStomed  to  his  regiment  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mana- 
gement of  light  infantry,  and  a  hahit  of  cool  and 
prompt  decision  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  which  he 
,coald  hardly  have  learned  so  quickly  or  so  well  in 
'.any  other  school. 

He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant  to  General  von 
•Htllsen,  fighting  with  him  in  the  unsuccessful  battle 
^^  f  Kay,  in  July,  and  wounded  in  the  murderous  battle 
o£  Kunersdorf,  where  Frederic  commpuded  in  person, 
bnd  having,  something  like  Melas  at  Marengo,  won  a 
rietory  and  prepared  his  bulletins,  was  defeated  with 
lerrible  slaughter  on  the  same  day,  and  by  the  same 
niemy.  Then  for  two  years,  from  August,  1759,  to 
J76],  we  lose  sight  of  him.  But  that  he 
seed  them  in  good  service  is  evident  from  his  reap- 
Aid  to  General  Knobloch  when  Platen 
made  his  brilliant  march  into  Poland  against  the 
Russian  rear.  And  here  for  a  moment  the  names  of 
father  and  son  appear  together:  for  the  elder  Stouben, 
U  major  of  engineers,  built  the  bridge  over  the  Wartha 
which  the  younger  Steuben  crossed;  too  swiftly,  per- 
haps, to  claflp  his  fathers  hand,    or  dy  ittoie  \\iMi  «d 
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oliauge  a  hurriod  glance  of  recognition 
long  torrent  of  war  swept  him  onwunl.  Some  ■ 
mnrvhiag  come  a  next,  nith  overwhelming  odils  I 
make  head  against,  and  tlie  scone  olosos  t'or  a  lis 
with  a  blockade  and  u  capitulation ;  a  blockade  b  I 
open  town,  desperately  ilefeuded,  till  ammuuition  an 
pnivisious  failed,  and  half  the  town  wan  on  Sre,  an 
an  honorable  capitulation,  with  flying  bouuera,  and  hei 
iug  dnuna,  and  all  the  honors  of  war. 

In  this  surrender,  Steuben  waa  the  negotiator,  an 
by  its  terms  he  followed  his  general  and  broUii 
ofScers  to  St.  Petersborg  as  prisoners  of  war.  Si 
the  imprisonment  was  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  Oma 
Duke  Peter,  a  warm  admirer  of  Frederiu,  took  h^ 
into  apeciul  favor;  and  aa  it  proved,  in  the  end, 
Hurer  path  to  promotion  than  active  participation  in, 
Tiutorr;  for  be  did  his  king  suoh  good  service  with  ^ 
Grand  Duke,  that  on  his  return  to  Pruesia  ho  irt 
made  captain,  and  raised  from  the  staff  of  a  subordinat 
general  to  that  of  the  great  commander  himself.  An 
here  his  military  education  received  its  highest  finlifa 
for  besides  what  be  learnt  in  the  daily  performuW 
of  his  duty  under  the  king's  own  eye,  he  was  admitHi 
to  the  lessons  upon  the  higher  principles  of  the  U 
of  war  which  Frederiu  himself  gave  to  a  limited  mualw 
of  young  officers  whom  ho  had  selected,  not  for  birtl 
or  fortune,  but  fur  talent  and  zeal.  And  thus  it  WW 
as  Aid  to  the  king  that  he  took  part  in  the  aiW 
of  Schweiduitz,  and  saw  the  curtain  fall  upon  tbi 
oheokered  scenes  of  this  long  and  bloody  war.  TlU 
king,  well  pleased  with  his  services,  bestowed  I 
him   a  Jn^eaefice,   with  an  income  of  four  b 


Peace  came,  and  with  it  an  uOEparing  redaction  of 

the  aoDy.     'Captain  tod  BlUcher  mAy  go  to  the  Deril,* 

liie  expressire  phrase  with  wUch  the  future  nurshal 

senl  back  to  pi'ivat«  life:    aod  aiuon^  the  reasons 

assi^ed    for   Stent  en's   withdrawal    Irom    the    army   is 

diBsatisfactioa   with    the   new   position  asaigoed  tiim  in 

However  this  may  be,  we  find  him,  soon  aft«r  the 

peace  of  Hubertsburg,  travelling  for  amnaement,  Gtaying 

short    time    at    Halle    and    Deseau,    then    going    to 

.Hiambiirg,  where  he  made  an  acquaintance  tJiat  wa£  to 

zeroiee  a  decisive  influence  upon  hia  future  career  at 

.    decisive    moment,^the    acquaintance    of  the    Count 

It.  Germain, — and   last    to    the    baths    of  Wildbad    in 

luabia,     where    he    was    presented    to    the    Prince    of 

iheuiollern-Hechingcn,   and,   through  the  influence  of 

Princesfl    of   Wurtcmberg    and    Prince    Henry    of 

ifa,   received   the   api>ointuient  of  Gh'ind  jMarehal 

his  court. 

In  the  busy  idleness  of  this  petty  court  Steuben 
passed  nearly  ten  years;  acceptable  to  the  Prince  for 
3uB  intelligent  devotion  and  strict  performance  of  bis 
Aity,  acceptable  to  the  courtiers  for  the  dignified 
amenity  of  his  manners  and  the  justice  of  his  dealings. 
He  had  leisuje  for  reading,  of  which  he  had  once 
"been  fond,  and  for  society,  in  which  he  was  well  fitted 
to  sbioe.  The  Prince  loved  travelling,  and  Steuben 
travelled  with  him  wherever  he  went, — to  other  courts 
of  Germany,  and,  welcomest  duty  of  all,  to  Paria, 
irhere  his  rank  opened  for  him  the  doors  of  the  most 
celebrated  saloons,  aud  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  men  he  most  desired  to  know.  So  oon- 
tented  was  he  with  this  mode  of  life,  that  he  yurcha&e^ 
a  email    oonntry-seat    by   the    name   of  "WeWViSia^  wA 

gBgl/lB  A^M.J'S.  ti.  \Q 
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thufl,  but  for  that  'vice  of  cmirie,'  which  has  ( 
reigucd  in  them  supremo,  he  might  ha-re  Soatod  plea- 
santly on  the  easy  tide  to  the  FrcBch  Revolution,  and 
drawn  hia  aword  onee  more  wilh  comrades  of  the 
Sevea  Yfijirs'  War  under  the  hunuen*  of  the  Duke  uf 
Bninswiclc. 

Bnt  Stoiilicn  was  u  Protestant,  the  descendant  of 
Pr()teetfiut8  from  Luther's  day  downwardw;  the  court 
WB8  Roman  Catholic,  and  with  priests  about  it  ^ 
found  it  hard  ihat  a  heretic  ehould  stand  bo  high  ud 
live  HO  intimately  with  their  sovereign.  How  they  In- 
l.rigued  against  him,  and  how  cunningly  they  strove  W 
ROW  dissensioua  hetwixt  the  Prinoo  and  his  Giud 
Marshal,  we  can  readily  conceive,  although  the  stoij 
hSfl  not  come  down  to  ua  in  all  its  details. 
Bteubitn,  well  knowing  that,  whatever  the  immediate 
result  of  tlic  actual  contest  might  be,  there  could  hi 
DO  return  to  the  tranquillity  which  had  formed  ih» 
chief  charm  of  his  position,  discreetly  bowed  t 
blast  and  resigned,  carrying  with  him  into  private  lift 
the  esteem  of  the  Prince,  and  the  friendship  of  n 
eminent  men  whose  friendship  he  had  won  under  tlie 
Prince's  auspices. 

Once  more  a  free  man,  he  seems  to  have 
oed  some  return  of  military  ambition.  For  a 
there  was  a  prospect  of  war,  and  could  he  have  ob- 
tained, without  much  effort,  the  rank  he  felt  himself 
entitled  to,  ho  would  have  entered  the  service  of  llM 
Emperor.  But  his  heart  was  so  little  in  it,  that  be 
neglected  even  to  present  himself  to  Joseph,  as  Ms 
friends  the  Prince  de  Ligne  and  General  vou  lUed 
urged  him  to  do,  and  the  negotintions  which  he  W 
Ijegun  wete   aMSweil  to    fall    throagh,     i 
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1769  the  Margrave  of  Baden  had  conferred  upon  him 
TOSS  of  tie  order  of  'La  Fideiitfi';  and  now,  on 
resigning  his  gran d-maj-BhaJ ship,  he  first  tnrned  hie 
Bt«ps  toward  Carlsruhe,  the  seat  of  the  Margrave's 
oourt.  Even  quieter  than  that  of  Hechingen  was  the 
Jife  that  he  led  here.  Absolute  master  of  his  time, 
And  of  a  competent  income,  he  could  go  whither  he 
Would,  still  sure  of  meeting  or  making  friends  every- 
"  B,  A  visit  to  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  von 
Waldener  in  Alsace  brought  him  once  more  into  oon- 
Mt  with  the  Count  St.  Germain;  and  in  the  winter 
pf  1T76,  while  "VVaah ill gton  was  struggling  through  the 
iTerseys  and  striking  his  daring  blow  at  the  Oerman 
mercenaries  in  Trenton,  Steuben  was  making  at  Mont- 
pellier  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and 
~larl  Spencer.  So  intimate  did  they  become,  that  he 
esolved  to  extend  his  circle  of  travel  and  make  them 
I  visit  in  Eogland. 

Paris  lay  in  his  way,  and  as  the  Count  St.  Germain 
id  recently  been  made  Minister  of  War,  be  could  not 
«Hi3t  the  temptation  of  passing  a  few  days  there  and 
wngratulating  him  on  his  advancement.  It  was  early 
May,  1777.  Franklin  had  already  taken  up  his 
sidence  at  Paasy,  and  was  drawing  young  and  old 
Bmmd  him.  Silas  Deanc  had  been  in  France  almost 
L  year.  Arthur  Lee  was  there,  too,  busy,  active,  .jealous, 
ipicious.  Beaumarchais  was  gliding  to  and  fro,  as 
idroit,  keen-eyed,  and  subtile  as  his  own  Figaro, 
was  unconsciously  vibrating  to  the  touch  of  the 
Sghtning- tamer,  and  preparing  to  hail  him  as  the  breaker 
F  misused  sceptres. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  that  Steuben    was   thinking 
B   he    rode    through    the  Barriere    on  tVie  ^i  o^  ^tii  ■-, 
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kod    as   soon   ax    he   had  made  liimsolf  comfurtaMt' 
lii.fl  hol*l,    he    vm>l*    to   tell  the  Count  of  his  armv»l, 
and  (hat  he  kIiouIJ  wtiit  upon  him  at  an  eaily  day. 

'  Do  not  CDiue  to  Versailles,'  was  the  auswer.  'In 
three  days  I  will  Hoe  j-ou  at  the  ArHeoal,  and  will  edai 
an  officer  to  oonduet  you  thither.  We  have  importanl 
queetiuDs  Id  discuss  ttigcther.' 

At  thin  inten-iew,  for  the  first  lime  iierhaps,  t» 
tainly  fnr  thu  fimt  time  with  uuy  u{iproacb  to  penoul 
int«rOHt,  he  heard  ihe  storj'  of  tlie  revolted  colonieii 
of  their  perils  and  their  resources,  of  the  eympallff 
which  Franoe  aud  Spain  felt  for  them,  and  of  At 
danger  that,  with  all  their  courage  aud  resolution,  vHi 
all  tlie  seuret  aid  of  their  European  friends,  they  mi^ 
etill  ful  for  want  of  a  man  like  Hiu  to  organiie  uJ 
disoi)iline  tLeir  citiEOn  soldiers.  Here  was  glnr;,  bo( 
w&a  fortune,  here  was  a  field  suoh  as  uo  Bloropeii 
war  eould  afford,  for  applying  the  lessons  of  his  gttA 
master,  and  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  tbi 
system  which  they  both  believed  in  mo  firmly. 

Steuben  was  taken  by  surprise.  At  tirat,  the  dlfr 
culttes  and  nbjeotions  rose  before  him  iu  fonudi^ 
array.  St.  Germain  answered  him  at  length,  trying  ts 
meet  them  all.  'What  would  you  advise  me,  not  « 
a  minister,  but  as  a  friend?'  'Sir,  as  a  minietei  t 
have  no  advice  to  give  you  on  these  subjects;  Iwl  M 
your  friend,  I  would  never  advise  you  to  do  anyttiiS 
which  I  would  not  do  myself,  were  I  not  empliff"^ 
in  the  king's  seiTice." 

Thus    ended    the    first    interview.     Next    day  tbw 
met  again.     Twenty-four  hours'  refleotlou  had 
doubt  14,    awakened    some    hopes.     It 
%  BOUud  ot  lW  trMa\wt,  hut  the  old 
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|)int    formed   in    infancy,   cherished    throngli   boyhood^ J 
t  accepted  in  maoliood  as  tlie  cliief  spring  of  actic 
I  stirred  again. 

"With  many  warmngs  to  be  cautious,  to  keep  i 
a  Tersailles,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  too  (Veaijr^ 
1  in  Paris,  St.  Germain  gave  him  a  letter 
nihais.       Beaumarchais    iutrodut'ed    him    to    Deaae^    [ 
»ne    took  him    to  Franklin.     The    " 
pnBatisfactory  one.     Franklin  told  him, 

I   ■which    he    was    then    little    accustomed,'    (not    the 
oer,    that   is,   hut    one  that   he   became  well 
.  to  in  the  sequel.)    'that  he  had  no  autho- 
er  into  engagementa,   and  eould  not  advance 
I  anything  for  the  espense  of  his  voyage." 
This   was  not  the  way   to    speak   t«    a  man  whom 
Great    King    had    honored    with    his    confidence. 
niben    returned    to    Beaumarchais    to    say    that    he 
old  go  back  immediately  to  Germany,   and   did   not 
to    hear    anything    more    about    America.     Nezttd 
ke  went  to  Versailles.     St.  Germain   seemed  hurin 
\  his  decision,    but  he  invited  Steuben  t^  pass  a  few    , 
Ijs  at  hie  bouse.     This,   at  least,    could  not  be  refu- 
After    dinner,    the    Spanish    ambassador,    Count 
randa,  came  in,-  not,  perhaps,  altogether  by  accident, 
ffSeit    is    a   man,^    said  St.  Germain,    as    he  presented 
D  him,  'who  will  risk  nothing,  and  consequent- 
jT  will  gain  nothing.' 

"When  Steuben  formed  at  Montpellier  the  acquaint- 
of  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
at  the  same  time  the  ac-qualntance  of  the 
nnce  de  !Montbarey,  who,  like  most  of  the  men  of 
j^tinction  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  connection, 

I   high   opinion   of  his  talents  and  an  affectlOttJ 
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for  bis  peraoD.  Ke  too  was  at  Versailles, 
us  St.  Gerraain  liitd  doublless  foreseen,  weut  i 
upon  him.  Auothcr  nharp  attuclc  ut>oD  Ilia  resolalJoD 
by  anuther  fricDfl.  'I  i;uii  detenuinc  iiothirig  until  I 
return  to  Oenaauy,"  was  his  answer.  But  tlic  i ' 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  his  fHciub, 
when  thoy  saw  htm  turn  hia  steps  homeward  instexl 
of  going  to  Kngkud,  must  have  felt  almoHt  a 

July  was  nea,T  its  end  when  he  reacliod  RaatllL 
A  letter  from  Beaumurchais  was  there  before  him, 
tilling  him  that  a  uhip  and  money  were  ready  for  hns, 
and  that  Count  St.  Oermain  expected  his  iiumedius 
return,  A  letter  from  the  Count  himself  urged  him 
to  hast«n  baek  to  Paris. 

Just  at  that  time  the  Prince  Louis  William  of 
Badeu  wua  at  Raatott,  and  Steuben,  who  placed  giett 
oonfidenco  in  his  judgment,  told  htm  the  story,  uA  ' 
showed  him  the  lettors.  Prinoe  Louis,  a  lieutenanlr 
general  himself  in  the  service  of  Holland,  could  aoe  di 
room  for  hesitation.  And  thus,  between  two  prinoBB, 
three  county  and  the  adroitest  of  negoliatjnrs, 
aide-de-oamp  of  the  most  ahaolutc  of  kings  suireil- 
dered  himself  to  the  service  of  the  moat  democraiio  it 
republics. 

There  were  still  difficult  details  to  arrange.  Fint, 
Frederic's  consent  to  transfer  to  Steuben's  nephew,  th« 
Baron  von  Kauitz,  his  cunonry  of  Havelberg.  whiii 
now  brought  him  an  income  of  four  thousand  «" 
hundred  livres.  Then  the  fixing  upon  a  definite  chir- 
aoter  to  present  himself  in,  and  securiu^^  as  far  t* 
possible,  the  means  of  making  his  application  to  Con- 
gress successful. 

Ittt-:is  ulrcady  known  in  Fvauee  that  u  strong  fceliiv 
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l&id  been  exoited  in  America  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  Congresa  had  giveu  commiBsions  to  foreigu 
officera.  Oa  the  very  day  that  Steuben  returned  to 
Paris  to  reaiune  his  negotiations,  Wajthington,  from 
'■fixe  camp  id  which  he  was  watching  the  lUDvcmonts  of 
lil  William  Howe,  wrote  Franklin  'that  every  new 
irrival  was  only  a  new  source  of  embarrassment  to 
tumself,  and  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  to  the 
gentlemen  who  came  over.'  It  was  evident  that  no 
Major,  no  Colonel  Steuben  could  be  advanced  to  a 
position  in  which  he  could  introduce  the  reforms  the 
French  Minister  felt  it  to  be  so  important  to  effect, 
without  seriously  offeuding  the  just  susceptibilities  of 
the  native  officers.  The  refusal  to  confirm  Deane's 
eontraot  with  Du  Coudray  was  one  of  the  objections 
wMdb  Steuben  had  urged  after  bis  interview  with 
'Franklin.  And  yet  St.  Germain  and  Vergeanes,  the 
French  Ministers  of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
Tere  both  convinced  that,  without  a  reform  in  the 
Organization  of  tte  American  army,  the  money  and 
Stores  of  France  would  be  given  in  vain. 

that  Steuben  should  aa- 
Biune  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  an  assumption 
iperfectly  borne  out  by  his  actual  rank  of  general 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia;  and,  to  meet  the  objection 
'that  the  American  agents  bad  no  authority  to  treat 
■with  him,  that  he  should  merely  wait  upon  them  to 
announce  his  intention  of  serving  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns  as   a  volunteer,   and   ask   letters  to  tho  leading 

nbers  of  Congress. 

His  preparations  were  now  made  rapidly.  With 
St.  G«rmain  he  discussed  the  reforms  he  proposed  to 
introduce    into    the   American    army.     From    Bcaumftt-« 
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ehaia  he  received  tie  a  loan  ihe  money  for  his 
and  paseage.  He  clinsc  four  officcro  for  utk 
rEnfant,  De  Romaitay,  Des  Epini&res,  aad  Ou  Ponthi&re. 
Not  IfDowiDg  English,  he  required  n  eecretary  and 
interpreter;  and  at  Bcamcarchais's  honae  he  found 
Peter  8.  Duponieau,  familiar  some  thirty  yeiirs  agn  to 
the  oitiieDH  of  Philadelphia  as  a  hale  old  man,  loDg 
known  to  the  legal  world  as  a  skilful  lawyer,  to  pnblicigW 
tui  the  translator  of  Qj-nkeritboek,  to  the  world  of  letters 
I  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Chinese  Laoguagt 
which  won  the  prize  of  the  loatitute  of  hi;i  natiT* 
France;  hut  then  a  gay,  light-beaned  young  Frenchniaii 
of  BCT^nteon,  with  a  remarkable  lalenl  for  the  siady 
of  language,  and  a  prcmouitoiy  i>asaion  for  English, 
which  won  him  ut  the  Beiiediotine  convent  where  ho 
Btndied  the  nickname  of  L'Anglaia.  Two  veasela  wert 
upon  the  point  of  soiling  for  America  with  jiart  of  tha 
arms  and  stores  furnished  by  Beanmarchais  under  th» 
j  of  Hortalez  &  Co.,  and  the  royal  oommisBioDcr 
gave  Steuben  hii^  choice  of  the  two.  By  the  advioe  of 
Count  Miranda  he  fixed  upon  the  'Heureui,"  a  tweDtJ<> 
foar-gun  ship,  which  was  to  sail  from  Marseilles  under 
the  name  of  'Le  Flamand/  Steuben  a]ao  assumed  > 
new  name,  Frank,  and,  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
capture  by  the  English,  received  despatches  under  ths( 
name  to  the  Governor  of  Martinique.  Checiful,  self- 
"mt,  nothing  doubting  hut  that  two  or  three  yean 
would  see  him  safety  returned  with  a  full  purse  and 
laurelled  hrov,  to  talk  over  his  campuigna  in  the  xalnoni 
of  Paris  and  at  the  watering-places  of  Germany,  h* 
embarked  with  his  military  family  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1777,  just  fifteen  days  afler  the  battle  of  th* 
Bramlj^-inc.  and  while  the  weary  and  half-trained  band 
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'which,  before  another  campaign,  he  wap  to  form  into 
la  disciplined  array,  waa  slowly  making  its  way  to  the 
position  whence  in  eight  days  more  it  was  to  make  its 
lold  daah  upon  Germantown. 

The  Flaraand'a  passage  was  long,  boisterous,  and 
perilous.  At  last  the  land  came  in  sight,  and  on  a 
bright,  dear  1st  of  December  the  vessel  entered  the 
harbor  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  Steuben 
'  for  the  first  time  the  flag  of  the  Bepublic  waving 
over  an  American  fortress, 

uB  soon  as  General  Langdon  learned  that  the 
mchoring  ship  held  a  PruRaian  lientenant'general,  a 
veteran  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  hastened  on 
board  to  welcome  him;  and^  taking  him  and  his  suite 
in  hia  barge,  brought  them  to  the  landing,  whither 
ibs  whole    town   was    floekiug    to    gaze    at    and    greet 

.  Meanwhile,  the  guns  of  the  fortress  fired  a 
Seutenant-generaVs  salute,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
displaying  their  flags,  joined  in  the  national  welcome. 
Jkt  that  day's  dinner  Steuben  first  heard  of  the  sur- 
lender  of  Burgoyne,  and  hailed  the  tidings  as  a  happy 
omen.  The  day  following  he  visited  the  fortifications, 
and  the  nest  reviewed  the  troops.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest cares,  also,  was  to  write  to  Washington  and 
Congress,  expressing  his  desire  'to  deserve  the  title 
citizen  of  America  by  fighting  for  her  liberty.' 
With  his  own  letters  he  forwarded  copies  of  those 
which  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Beaumarehais  had  given 
M.  On  the  12th  of  Deeemher,  he  set  out  for  Boston- 
Here  hia  chief  entertainer  was  John  Hancock,  just 
returning    to    private    life    after    honorable    service   in 

Kongress;    and    ofien   during  the   five  weeks   that  the 
id    roads    kept  Steuben    waiting    for  the   answexa  ^H 
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kiH  lottGi'8,  Ilk  feet  trod  tlmt  ioog  flight  uf  step! 
crofisod  tbat  hospitable  threshold,  whiub  but  a  f^ 
montlis  ago  still  remained  to  telj  of  tile  olden  tima 
aud  BoBlon'B  prorincittt  sjilenJor.  At  last  Washing- 
ton's nnawcr  came,  courteous,  though  fonual,  and  re- 
feninK  him  to  Congress  aa  the  only  body  authoriied 
to  ucoept  offers  of  service  aud  make  appoiotmeaU. 
At  the  smue  time  Hancock  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  directed  by  Congresa  to  make  every  preparotiun 
for  aocuring  him  and  hie  suite  a  comfortable  joaraej 
to  Yark^  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Congresa  wag  then 
sitting.  Hancoek  was  not  the  man  to  do  this  watt 
negligently.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
sleiglu,  with  five  negroes  for  drivers  and  grooms,  weic 
prepared  for  the  baggage,  and  aaddle-horsea  for  the 
geuorul  and  hia  suite.  A  purveyor,  too,  acoompaoied 
them  to  provide  provisions  aud  quarters.  The  eneiof 
were  in  iwsacasion  of  Newport  aud  New  York,  and 
made  frequent  incursions  into  the  interior.  A  round- 
abiiut  course,  extending  to  four  hundred  and  ten  miles, 
was  the  only  route  Steuben  and  his  party  could  ulti 
without  exposing  themselves  to  unueceasary  danger. 
The  journey  began  on  the  14th  of  January,  and  it 
was  the  5th  of  February  before  they  readied  York. 
Thus  at  the  very  outset  Steuben  gained  what  to  hii 
military  eye  was  an  invaluable  view  of  a  large  aeeUDD 
of  his  new  country. 

And  now  opens  the  serious  chapter  of  Steuben's 
American  life.  The  CongresB  at  York  was  not  ihll 
wise  Cougross  which  hud  declared  independence,  tud 
launched  the  new  'ship  of  state"  upon  its  peiibM 
voyage,  but  that  weak  and  divided  Congreaa  which  hvl 
■iiluranies    ujion   Washington,  and 
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:d  to  sot  up  Gates  as  his  rival.  Galea 
a  brain  whirling  with  the  escitement  of 
:cesa,  was  enjoying  the  good  dinners  und 
i  warm  quurters  at  the  temporary  seat  of  government, 
I  while  Washington  was  starving  and  freezing  with  his 
army  in  the  huts  and  hovels  of  Valley  Forge.  How 
was  Steuben,  with  his  five  weeks"  stock  of  English,  to 
I  distinguish  between  the  true  hero  and  the  false  one? 
St.  Germain  had  chosen  his  man  well :  an  es- 
I  perienced  and  seieatific  aoldler,  for  no  other  could  have 
^done  such  work  as  he  was  appointed  to  do^  a  man 
fcxperienced  in  men  also,  and  both  too  wiae  and  too 
Bionorable  to  become  the  tool  of  a  faction.  Gates 
Hoaded  him  with  civilities,  and  urged  him  to  stay 
^Bt  his  house.  But  meeting  the  civilities  with  polite 
^fatpreoiation,  he  refused  the  dangerous  hospitality, 
H  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  in  counselling  Steu- 
Bten  to  assume  a  rank  unknown  in  the  American  army, 
■  Vergennes,  St.  Germain,  Montbarey,  and  Miranda  had 
1  proved  themselves  wise  in  their  generation.  Dazzled 
[  }ty  the  claim  which  was  so  well  borne  out  by  his 
I  professional  knowledge  and  personal  dignity,  Congress 
I  appointed  a  special  committee  to  wait  upon  him  and 
'  listen  to  his  proposals.  They  were  not  such  as  Congress 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  for  he  told  them  that 
\  he  asked  for  neither  rank  nor  pay;  that  be  wished  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  perform  any  duty 
^  which  the  commander-ia -chief  might  assign  him;  and  that 
Loommissions  for  his  aids,  and  the  payment  of  his  actual 
Bexpenses,  were  the  only  conditions  for  which  he  should 
^Btipulate,  leaving  the  question  of  ultimate  componsa- 
Vtion  to  be  decided  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
fBtrnggie.     No   time  was   lost   in  idle  discusaiouR.    "CVe. 
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ooramittce  reported  without  dolfiy.  The  next  dwJ 
received  a  funnal  entertainment  frniu  Cnngress  as  a 
mark  of  npecial  bnnor,  members  mid  gneMt«  gaaing  npon 
him,  as,  in  hie  rich  unif'urni.  and  with  the  star  of  hi* 
order,  which  ne'i'er  left  hia  breast,  he  sat  iitf  the  ri^lil 
hand  of  President  Laurens,  and  auguring  well  fur  the 
ttriny  which  was  to  be  trained  by  a  man  of  Ruch  s 
keon  eye  and  noldierly  bearing.  When  all  was  over,  the 
PreBident  handed  him  the  resolution  oi'  the  Congreas:- 


'  W^hereas,  Bnrcin  Steuben,  a  li  eaten  an  t-zeneral  in  for- 
eisn  service,  hEia  in  moat  disinlerested  and  heroic  manaer 
offered  bis  services  to  theie  States  as  a  volunteer, — 

'itfsohtd,  ThRt  the  President  present  the  thanks  of 
Conerese,  in  behalf  of  thoae  United  Siaiea,  lo  Baron  Steuben, 
for  the  zeal  he  haa  shown  for  the  cause  of  Anierioa.  and 
the  disinterested  tender  he  has  been  plenaed  to  make  of 
hia  military  tnleute,  and  inform  him  that  Congress  cheer- 
fully iiccept  of  his  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  arm;^  of 
these  Swtes,  and  wish  him  to  repair  to  General  Washing- 
ton's quarters  lis  soon  as  convenient,' 

Steuben  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  for  camp. 
The  ovations  continued.  At  Lancaater  the  German 
population  felt  all  their  national  pride  revive  nl  ths 
approach  of  such  a  German;  a  euhscription  ball  was 
given  in  honor  of  his  arrival.  While  he  was  yet  some 
miles  from  eamp,  Washington  came  out  lo  meet  \ 
and  conduct  him  Ui  hia  quarters.  There  a  guard  rf 
twenty-five  men  had  been  stationed  with  an  officer  at 
t^beir  bead.  Steuben  would  have  declined  ihe  huaor, 
aajing  that  he  was  merely  a  volunteer.  'The  whole 
army,'  said  Washington,  'would  gladly  stand  sentind 
for  Buoh  volunteers.'  The  nest  day  the  troops  wert 
mustered,  and  Washington  accompanied  Steuben  W 
pass  them  in  review. 

During  part  of  his   life,   at  least,   Wnshinglon  vu 


ft  soldier  at  heart.     W'lieu   he  first   heard   the   buUetsI 
'Vkiatle,  he  foimct   'HoiuethiDg  chanuiog  id  the  ei 
He  had  often  said,   thut   'the   most  beautiful  Hpeotacle  I 
lie  had   ever  beheld  was  the  display  of  British  troops'  ' 
on  the  morning  of  Braddoek's  defeat.     And  ereii  after  | 
be   had  declared   that  'he  scarcely   could  conceive  the 
cauae  that  would  induce  him  to  draw  his  sword  again," 
he  wrote  Lafayette,  that,   ^aa  an  unobserved  spectator, 
he  would  be  glad  to  peep  at  the  Rui^sian  and  AuHtrino 
troops    at    their   roanffiuvringa    on    a   grand   field    day.' 
Thus,  when  Steuben  came  to  him  as  a  Prussian  ve 
he  felt  that   there  was    a   bond   between   them    which 
might  both  cheerfully  aeknowledge.     And  perhaps 
Jie  i^sD  felt  that  t«  bring  him  at  once  before  the  army 
»s  the  object  of  uocowmon  honors  was  the  surest  way 
df  preparing  the   army   to    look    up   to  him  as  a 
capable  of  imparting  to  them  the  knowledge  and  habita 
which  they  were  so  univeraally  deficient. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  Waahington's  mind  to  find 
that   be  had  no    longer  au    unprincipled  intriguer  like 
Conway   to   look   to   for   the  reform  of  discipline,    but 
gentleman,  a  man  of  military  knowledge,'    and  with 
that  knowledge  of  ihe  world  without  which  the  highest 
military  knowledge  would  have  been  of  no  avail.     But 
,  serious  drawback  that  he  could  talk  with  him 
only    through   an    interpreter,    even    though  the  inter- 
preter were  Hamilton  or  Laurens.     At  no  time  in  the 
[course  of  the  war  had  die  condition  of  the  army  heen 
lore    distressing.     The    life    at   Valley   Forge    was    a 
lily  struggle  with  cold  and  hunger;  the  log  and  mud 
which    the    troops    lived    were    an    imperfect 
troteotion  Bgainst  the  rigor  of  the  winter,  made  doubly 
by  the  want  of  proper  clotliing  and  uutiri*.\ou%  ^wA- 
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The  frequent  failure  of  supplies  had  funiilium^ 
luinds  of  the  men  with  the  idea  of  mmiDj',  and  brought 
the  officers  t«  feel  thut^,  ii'  not  almost  justifiable^  it 
was  at  least  inevitable.  There  was  no  assurance  of 
greater  regularity  or  abundance  in  the  future  to  helji 
bear  up  against  the  pressure  of  the  pre»<ent.  Out  of 
the  original  force  of  aeyenteen  thousand  men,  there 
were  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
without  clothes  enough  to  enable  them  to  tQoimt 
guard  or  ap|ioar  on  parade.  From  desertion  and  disease 
five  thousand  and  twelve  men  were  all  that  oould  be 
called  out  for  duty ;  and  these  were  so  imperfectly 
armed,  that  muskets,  fowling-pieees,  and  rifles  were 
found  in  the  same  company,  with  a  few  bayonets  seat- 
tered  hero  and  there;  guns  and  bayonets  alike  maty 
and  unfit  for  sen'ioe.  These,  however,  were  the  iiieil> 
with  whom  Washington  had  manrouvred  in  front  sod 
on  the  flanks  of  the  well-armed  and  well-diBoiplined 
army  of  Sir  William  Howe;  had  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Brandywine,  where  a  portion  of  them  under  Qremt 
had  marched  four  miles  in  forty-nine  minutes,  soixlni; 
and  holding  a  favorable  position  for  covering  the  re- 
treat of  the  main  hody^  and  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  where  a  dense  fog  and  an  error  of  judgmeBt 
were  all  that  saved  that  wing  of  the  British  army 
flrom  defeat  and  capture.  And  they  had  done  all  ibts 
because  they  possessed  what  Burgoyne  attributed  10 
the  Northern  army, —  'the  fundamental  points  of  mili- 
tary   institution,— sobriety,     subordination,     regularity, 

and  oourage Their  panics  were  confined  and  rf 

short  duration^  their  enthusiasm  extensive  and  jiemw 
nent.'  It  was  to  the  honor  of  Steuben's  sagaci^  lluiti 
wj'th    an    eye    aceuatomei  Us   the   i'aultlesa  equipment* 
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ia&  preeision  of  movement  of  Prussian  trooiis,  lie 
should  have  detected  those  fundamental  points,  or  the 
capacity  for  acriuiring  (hem,  under  the  I'ags  and  rusty 
equipments  nnd  in  the  awkward  'Indian  file'  of  the 
American  troops. 

One  of  the  characteristic  acts  of  the  Conway  cabal 
had  been  the  creation  for  Conway  of  the  ofBce  of 
inapector-general,  with  powei's  so  estensiTe  as  to  justify 
the  expression  of  'imperium  io  imperio,"  which  Marshall 
applies  to  the  organization  of  the  commiagariat.  But, 
happily  for  the  army,  the  conspiracy  was  detected  be- 
fore he  entered  fully  upon  the  performance  of  hia 
duties,  and  thus  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
attempt  to  forward  the  malignant  aims  of  a  vile  intri- 
gaer  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  high-minded  and 
honorable  man.  In  another  way,  too,  the  Proyideuce 
ihftt  watched  over  us  had  educed  good  from  this  evil. 
Mifflin,  the  quartermaster-general,  though  originally  a. 
member  of  Washington's  family,  and  intrusted  by  him 
with  this  responsible  office  'from  a  thorough  persua- 
aion  of  his  integrity,'  had  proved  false  both  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  his  eountry;  negleotiag  his  official  duty, 
and  entering  deeply  into  the  plots  of  the  intriguers. 
During  the  hardships  of  this  trying  winter,  he  had 
held  himself  aloof  from  camp,  and  contributed  nothing, 
rither  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  feeding  or  clothing 
of  the  army.  At  last  a  committee  was  sent  by  Con- 
fess to  take  counsel  with  Washington,  and  see  what 
'conld  be  done  to  avert  the  dangers  of  a  dissolution, 
nDt  starvation,  or  mutiny,  which  were  becoming  more 
knd  more  imminent  every  day.  One  of  the  efi^ects  of 
^eir  oKertions  and  representations  was  the  appoint- 
ment   of  General  Greene    as  Mifflina    suceeasOT.     Qat 
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of  the  cLief  cibstncluM  to  the  esttibluliment  of  du- 
cipline  wufi  thus  leuured,  and  il'  zeal  and  eoergf 
could  accorapliBti  it,  the  army  would  henceforth  be  fed 
and  clothed. 

St«ubeii'B  first  sicp  was  to  draw  ap  a  plan  of  in- 
apeotorghip,  and,  after  reviaiiig  it,  with  the  aHiiiHt&ucc 
of  Orecue,  Huuiiltou,  and  Laurens,  submit  it  to  Woth- 
ingtflu  for  approval.  Washington  approved  and  tnuu- 
mitted  it  to  CoDgresB.  There  was  no  time  to  Iom. 
Winter  was  passing,  and  the  moment  for  opening  i 
uew  ouupuigD  drawiug  menacingly  near.  'Will  ]wi 
nndcrtake  to  ozecuto  this  plan?'  asked  Watthingtaa. 
'With  youi'  support  and  assiBtance,  I  will,"  rqplied 
Steuben. 

He  begun  by  drafting  from  the  line  a  hundred  uid 
twenty  men  as  a  guard  for  the  conmiander-in-chiaC 
and  a  military  school  for  bimself.  These  men  he 
drilled  twice  a  dxy;  aud  striking  from  the  outeet  n 
effective  blow  at  the  prejudice  (one  of  England's  Ieg>- 
oies)  which  led  olBeers  to  regai'd  the  drilling  of  i 
recruit  us  a  sergeant's  and  not  an  ofQuer'a  business,  be 
took  the  musket  into  his  own  bands  aud  showed  thtiiti 
how  he  wished  them  Ui  handle  it.  At  everj-  drill  hit 
division-inspectors  were  I'oqnired  to  be  ptesent,  and 
doubtless  many  officers  and  soldiers  were  present,  too, 
without  requisition.  ^In  a  fortnight  ray  company  fcnaw 
perfectly  how  to  bear  amis,  had  a  military  air,  ka«« 
how  to  march,  to  form  in  column,  deploy,  and  exeaot 
some  little  manteuvres  with  excellent  precision," 

Hitherto  every  attempt  to  instruot  the  soldien 
had  been  heguu  according  to  rule,  by  the  tmanai 
lometimes  from  one  cause,  aiid  sobW- 
,   aaotbet^    e^etv    auch   attempt    had   fiuW- 
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I  notluDg  does  Steuben's  superiority  to  u  mere  mar- 
tinet appear  more  decidedly,  thun  in  his  paAHing  the 
manaal  by,  and  beginning  with  manoeuvres.  The  sight 
1  advancing,  retreating,  wheeling,  deploying,  at- 
tacking with  the  bayonet,  changing  front,  and  all  with 
promptness  and  precision,  made  an  impression  upon 
the  spectator  which  no  perfection  in  the  mere  handling 
of  the  musket  could  have  produced.  The  actors,  too, 
Hiioved  by  a  common  impulse,  folt  that  confidence  in 
themselveB  which  men  always  feel  when  acting  bar- 
ponionaly  together,  and  learnt,  from  the  outset,  to 
look  with  double  confidence  upon  the  man  who  had 
twakened  them  to  a  conseionsness  of  their  deficiencies 
'skilfnlly  yielding  to  circumstances"  in  the  develop- 
t  of  their  capacities.  Every  scholar  of  this  school 
Iwoarae  an  apostle  of  reform.  The  aimy  that  looked 
pa  and  admired  longed  to  be  permitted  to  share  in 
iJie  lesson.  Battalions  came  next,  then  brigades,  and 
divisions.     It    was    on    the    34th    of  March    that 

i  elementary  manceuvi-es  began,  and  by  the  29th  of 
&.pril  American  troops,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
ipening  of  the  war,  were  able  to  execute  the  grand 
nanoeuvres  of  a  regular  army.  On  the  5th  of  May 
itenben  was  apjiointed  by  Congress  Inspector-General, 
(rith  the  rank  and  pay  of  major-general. 

Steuben's    success    is    easily   explained.     His   heart 

IB  in  hia  work.  He  was  up  before  day;  amoked  a 
single  piple;  swallowed  a  single  cup  of  cofi"ee;  had 
hia  hair  carefully  put  on;  then,  as  the  first  sunbeam 
appeared,  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  off  for  the  parade- 
ground.  There  was  no  waiting  for  loitering  aids. 
part  of  his  work  was  beneath  him.  He  took 
guns    into    his   own    hands,    examined  the   er^in.'^mv 
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with   hJB    own    experienced   eye.     Not    . 

be    heard    but   bia    and   that    of  his    ofQcera    as   tliey 

repealed  his  orders.     Not  a,  miatako  passed  unreproved. 

The  conviction  that  he  was  thoroughly  miuter  of 
irhal  ho  vas  teaching  them  nould  Iiardly  have  recon- 
ciled officers  and  men  to  his  severity  and  ''sodden 
gustB  of  paswon,"  if  they  had  not  been  equally  coo- 
viooed  of  his  justice.  Once,  at  a  review  neai  Horns- 
town,  Lieutenant  r.ibbooa,  a  brave  and  good  officWi 
was  arrested  on  the  spot  and  ordered  iulo  the  ren, 
for  a  fiiuh  wliich  it  afterwards  ajipeored  anotJier  had 
OOUimittod.  At  a  proper  moment  the  uoiumander  ot 
the  rcglmeut  oame  forward  and  inforued  tlio  Baron  of 
Mr.  Oibbons's  innocence,  of  his  worth,  and  of  I 
uute  feelings  under  thix  unmerited  disgrace.  ^Desirs 
Lieuionant  Gibbons  to  come  to  the  front,  ColoneJi"" 
'Sir,'  said  the  Baron  la  the  young  gentleman,  ' 
fault  whieh  was  made,  by  throwing  the  line  into  c 
fusion,  might,  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  have  been 
fatal.  I  aireHt^d  you  as  its  supposed  author;  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  tha 
in  thU  instance,  you  were  blameless;  I  ask  your  pardon: 
return  to  your  command.  I  would  not  deal  uqjuatlr 
bj*  any,  much  less  by  one  whose  character  as  an  olficer 
IS  BO  respeotahle."  All  the  while  he  was  saying  thi* 
it  was  raining  violently,  and  the  meo  who  saw  hint 
Standing  there,  hat  in  hand,  before  his  subaJtcm, 
lieedless  of  the  rain  that  poured  down  upon  his  m- 
protected  head,  never  forgot  the  scene. 

Thus  far  all  went  on  well.  Even  in  their  tatten^ 
the  men  began  to  feel  a  pride  in  being  soldiers,  ff 
f^me  officers  were  still  compelled  to  mount  guanl  j 
au  olj-^hlet  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  dre8sing-g( 
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'  knew  at  least  how  to  perform  the  duties  of  officers  i 

lULrd.     "Waahington,  in  a  general  order,  praiaed  their  j 

,  and  thanked  the  man  to  whom  they  owed  it.  I 

a  reform  in  drill  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  \ 

he  done.     The  whole  organization  of  the  army  j 

ired  reform.     The  internal  administration  of  a  regi-  ] 

b  asd  a  company  was  a  thing  completely  unknown.  ] 

number  of  men  in  a  regiment  was    fixed  by  Con-  ,j 

It,    as  well  as  in  a  company,    but  some  were  three  ' 

tlis'  men,  some  six,  some  nine.     There  was  a  con-  J 

ebb    and    flow,    a    constant    coming    and    going.  I 

Irate  returns  of  such    regiments    were    out  of  the  j 

Sometimes   a  regiment  was   stronger  than  a  I 

ide^    sometimes    it  contained  hut  thirty  men,    and  J 

impany    but   a    single    corporal.     The    men     were  1 

1  about  everywhere.     Officers   acted    as    if  the  j 

(  were  but   a   nursery   of  servants:    each    claiming  J 

,'  many   two    or   three.     And    thus    many    hundred  I 

lerB  were  converted  into  valets.     But  on   the  regi-  I 

1  books  they  still   held    their   places   unchanged;  I 

'long  after  many  of  them  had  ceased  to  belong  to  I 

Ibnuy  even  as  valets,  pay  was  still  drawn  in  their  j 

i  &om  the  impoverished  treasury.     Leaves  of  ah-  j 

,    and    even    diamisBals,    were    given  by    colonels,  J 

sometimes  by  captains,  at  will.  j 

IHniile   men  went    and    came    io    this    manner,    and  j 
I  thus   employed,    there    could    be    little    hope    of 

bving  the  public  properly  intrusted  to  their  hands.  I 

^  mnsket  was    valued   at    eighteen    dollars  with  a  1 

oet,    and  at    sist-een    without    one.     And    yet   for  i 

f  campaign    from    five   to    eight  thousand  muskets  1 

I   required  to  replace  those  lost  by  negligence.,   or  \ 

ted  off  by  the  men  whose  terms  of  en\w\,in.etit  \iaA,  ' 
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expired.  With  the  nin)<t  methocltcal  and  sfstemnlic  nf 
at  their  bead,  it  bad  been  utterly  iiuposnible  lo  introdu^ 

method  Hud  system  into  this  ebbing  and  flowing  dmw. 

Steuben  aimed  at  tbe  correction  of  all  these  abusiui 
but  unforttinucely,  in  asking  for  tbe  powent  nhicb  he 
deemed  CiiHontial  for  the  aoooniplishment  of  his  tatk, 
he  asked  for  some  which  neemed  to  trench  upon  tt< 
rigbtB  or  other  officers.  Some  of  the  major-genOT»l» 
bec&me  ulni'med.  All  the  brigadiers,  it  was  apprelie> 
ded,  would  resign  if  his  demands  were  complied  vitlii 
Whatever  Wusbiugton'a  private  opinion  may  hnye  besii. 
he  publicly  conformed  to  the  public  opinion,  ui 
issued  in  June  the  general  orders  by  which  the  otSxi 
continued  lo  bo  regulated  till  1779.  These  orders  nfl 
only  defined  the  duties,  but  greatly  limited  tbe  poirani,! 
of  tbe  Inspector-Geuci'al,  Steuben  saw  the  oaiu4 
understood  it,  foresaw,  t«u,  the  consequeDces,  ui' 
deplored  them:  but,  faithful  to  hie  resolution,  adiifMl| 
himself  Co  circumstances,  and  continued  to  labor  with' 
unabated  energy  in  his  daily  drills  and  special  refonnL 

Events  were  already  demonstrating  the  eicollenrt 
of  his  work.  In  May,  1778,  Lafayette,  upon  the 
point  of  being  cut  off  from  tbe  main  body  of  ti* 
army,  was  able  to  save  his  men  by  an  orderly  retrMt, 
in  ■wbiob  their  good  discipline  was  manifest.  WmIi- 
ington,  however,  anxious  for  Lafayette's  dctachnieBt 
ordered  out  the  whole  army  to  support  them,  and  io 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  whole  army  was  undu 
arms  and  ready  to  march.  At  Monmouth,  not  loDf 
after,  at  the  sound  of  Steuben's  now  familiar  voi«, 
Lee's  broken  ranks  rallied  and  wheeled  into  line  under 
a,  heaTy  fire,  as  calmly  and  precisely  as  if  the  battle 
field  bad  been  a 
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But  the  ruar  of  the  catiuon  stirred  the  old  soldier's 
blood,    and  he   began   to   i'eel   keen   longings   for  mure 
exciting  work  than  teaching  manceuvres  and  examining 
reports.    It  so  chituced,  also,  that,  moHt  of  the  brigadien 
being  called  away  by  Lee's   court-martial,   WaahingtoE 
found  it  neceasary  to  gi^e  Steuben  the  temporary  com-  I 
mand    of  a    division    on    the  march   to  the  Hudson  in  I 
July,   1778.     And  thus,    when   directed   to  resume  hia  I 
duties  as  Inspector- General,  all  the  vesation  and  disgust  I 
he    hud   felt  ai   the    obstacles  which  had  been  tbrowa  1 
in    his    way    were    renewed,    heightened  by  the  refaaal  m 
of   De   Neuville,    the    inspector    of    Gates's    army, 
leoeive  orders  froai  him  as  Inspector- General.     Steuben  I 
noir  talked  freely  of  his  dissatis faction,  objected  to  the  I 
position  which  he  had  hitherto  worked  in  ao  cheerfully, 
and  more  than  i'ltimated  his  iuteutiou  to  resign  un' 
bis    desire    for   a  command   in    the  line  were  complied 
with.     Washington  did  not  approve  of  Steuben's  aims, 
but  he  appreciated  his  services  at  their  full  value,  and 
continued  to  treat  him  with  his  wonted  urbanity,  freely 
acknowledging   how   much    he    had  done,    but  carefully 
abstaiiung  from  everytiing  that  might  liave  been  inWr- 
preted  iuto  an  encouragement  (if  his  new  pretensions. 
It  was  with  Congress  to  decide  what  the  inspectorship 
ifaa  to  be,    and  what  place  the  iuspector  was    to    hold 
in  the  line. 

Steuben  accordingly  went  in  August  to  Philadelphia, 
vbere  Congress  was  once  more  sitting  in  the  old  hall 
wbere  the  Declaration  of  ludepeudeuce  had  been  made. 
But  it  was  there  with  u  task  to  perform  to  which 
legislative  bodies  are  altogether  unequal,  with  a  respon- 
sibility weighing  upon  it  which  none  but  a  strong  ese- 
cutive  could    hove    borne,    vainly    trying    to    govern   hif 
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IreBSury  buards  iiud  bowds  of  war,^to  cull  out  rlic 
roaourceH  of  the  counlTy  by  raquisitioua  ttnd  i«cuinjiwii- 
datioDs,  and  to  decide  questiona  which  demanded  in- 
mediate  deuisiun  as  they  decided  upon  Iaw8  uud  tfiti 
which  demanded  oareful  Htudy  and  delikeniie  disouatioiL 
It  was,  too,  ahum  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornsmeDUL 
diBturbed  by  internal  disMeneioua  which  it  no  longer  hi 
tbe  Belf-oontrol  tu  conceal,  and  with  u  Hjiiril  |iiiieuniiJ. 
by  joahiuey  of  the  army  on  which  it  depended  for  id 


It  was  to  chiH  CungrcHB  that  Steuben  brought  lii< 
claims,  and,  finding  uo  encouragement  of  his  wiBlwi 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  obtuinii^  u  regular  OOO- 
mand  in  thy  unuy,  and  contented  hiuiHctf  with  f» 
paring  and  laying  before  Oongreas  a  new  plan  for  dt 
permanent  ejitablishment  of  the  inspectorehip.  Tlj, 
difficulty  in  regard  to  Neuville  was  speedily  settUi 
He  was  made  responsible  to  the  Inapoctor-Gwieiili 
tbuH  goothing  Steuben,  whose  value  was  felt,  and  ilil< 
tating  to  resignation  the  Frenchman,  whose  value  ml 
doubtrcd.  A  uommitteo  was  appointed  to  consider  U< 
new  plans  oonoeroing  the  inapectorahip,  and  CongrW 
seemed  reudy  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  discussiw  of 
them.  But  the  unfavorable  turu  which  things  wut 
taldng  in  Uhude  lalaad  afforded  an  opportunity  ft( 
postponing  the  mattei'  indefinitely,  and  Hieuben  WK 
lequested  to  go  to  the  aaaiatanco  of  Qeuerul  SulliTWii> 
But  by  the  end  of  August,  Sullivan's  oipodition  beiof 
ended  before  he  could  reach  him,  although  ho  tnwl- 
led  with  the  utmost  despatch,  he  again  found  IuhimIi 
with  the  main  army.  When  the  army  removed  W^ 
Frederickaburg,  he  was  once  more  actively  eng( 
mutine  of  mnnrnvrcs,  drills,  and  repoi 
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"■  He  soeins  meanwhile  to  have  become  convinced 
ttat  this  was  the  field  in  whieh  he  could  do  the  rooHt 
good,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  occaaional  return 
of  his  longing  for  a  more  dazzling  glory,  he  resolved 
henceforth  to  content  himself  with  the  glory  of  being 
useful.  To  induce  Congress  to  place  his  department 
upon  a  permanent  footing  was  now  hia  immediate  ob- 
ject; and  when  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters, 
he  again  repaired  to  Philadelphia.  It  waa  an  irritfltiag 
business  for  a  hot-tempered,  earnest  man,  oonvinood 
of  the  correctness  of  his  view8,^oonvinced,  too,  that, 
important  as  many  other  things  which  Congress  waa 
busy  about  might  be,  there  was  none  in  the  wide 
circle  of  the  competency  more  important  than  this. 
^All  Washington's  influence,  all  the  force  of  Hauiilto»''s 
"one,  were  employed  in  his  favor,  but  still 
■week  after  week  wore  away,  and  February,  177y,  was 
r  its  end  before  the  question  was  seriously  taken 
Then  at  last  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  embodying 
Bnearly  the  substance  of  his  later  plans,  as  revised  and 
Mpproved  by  Washington,  was  passed;  and,  much  as 
tliey  fell  short  of  hia  original  expectations,  he  was 
"  glad  to  find  himgelf  in  a  ]josition  to  set  himself  effeo- 
tively  to  work. 

But  he  had  not  idled  away  the  winter  in  attendance 

^pon  Congress.     To  make  his  inspectorship  successful, 

"t  WM  neocessary  that  every  officer  should  be  provided 

h   a   anifonn    system    of  regulations    for  the   order 

discipline    of  the    troopp.     He   had   congratulated 

RliimBelf  at  the  outset  that  no  esisting  work  had  attained 

^io  &  sufficient  degree  of  popularity  to  make  it  a  general 

mdard.     He  had   found   every    colonel,    almost  evei 

,   with  a  system  of  hia  own,    and  aEreeia^ 
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maroluDg  their  meu  iii  Indian  file.  Tim  t-ruund, 
therefoTe,  wa§  free,  and  to  fill  it  aright  he  composGd 
that  volume  bo  lung  kouwu  in  the  unny  of  the  United 
8Utt«B  as  Steubcu'a  Regulaliona,  or  ihe  'Blue  Book." 
Aad  here  again  we  see  his  Huperiority  over  mere 
formaliei'S  aud  drill -mtistera.  With  a  thorough  knov- 
ledge  of  all  that  hud  been  dotic,  he  knew  ali^o  whwC 
it  wae  possible  to  dn.  Fully  awure  that  iu  European 
armies  a  man  who  hod  been  drilled  three  months  wu 
still  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  recruit,  he  VU 
equally  awure  that  in  the  Ameriuan  army  he  could  not 
oount  upon  more  than  two  months  for  transforming  » 
reoruit  iuto  a  soldier.  Acoordingly,  taking  less  the 
Pnuaian  system  than  his  own  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  sabjeot  for  guide,  and  with  a  wise  eouatderatian 
for  the  English  prejudices  which  bad  struck  such  deep 
root  iu  the  American  mind,  he  set  himself  to  his  tuk, 
with  Fleury  and  Walker  for  asaistuuts,  Be  I'KnfaDt  fin 
draughUman,  and  Duponcoau  for  secretary;  and  by  the 
2Sth  of  March  the  first  part  of  his  work  wae  ready  fu 
the  action  of  Cougrees,  having  already  received  the 
sanction  of  Washington  and  of  the  Board  of  War. 
On  the  29th,  Congress  resolved  to  accept  uiid  print  it. 

Here  again  Steuben's  patience  was  put  to  a  severe 
test.  The  printini;  of  his  book  cost  him  more  oatlit 
than  the  composing  of  it.  There  were  but  two  coppSh 
plate  printers  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  them  to 
bad  that  it  was  found  necesBury  to  throw  away  aboft 
Hix  hundred  prints.  Only  one  binder  was  employed, 
and,  though  a  good  oue,  the  attractions  of  privateeriiig 
were  so  groat,  that  neither  he  nor  the  printer  oonld 
keep  mou  enough  together  to  do  half  the  work  thej 
were  called  to  do.     Steubeu  was    anxious    to  have  (M 
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ihly  bound,^ — -one  for  the  Comma.nder-tii-Cbiei 
for  the  French  Minister, — but  in  the  whola^ 
ity  there  was  not  gold-leaf  enough  to  gild  them.  Hifli 
Bmper  failed  him  more  than  once,  but  fortunately  th< 
he  had  chiefly  to  do  with  were  Pickering  and 
a,  who  admired  and  loved  him  too  much  to  take 
ffetice  at  his  sallies. 

At  last  the  work  was  done;  copies  were  sent  to 
ovemors  of  States,  and  distributed  through  the  army; 
id  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  began  Ajuerioan 
Beers  had  a  clear  and  definite  guide  for  the  perform- 
ice  of  their  duties. 

Steuben  made  no  delay  in  putting  Lis  theories  into 
sctioe.  He  reviewed  all  the  regiments,  and  ordered 
IS  introduction  of  the  system  of  manceuyrea  oontaitied 

Kthe  Regulations.  Regiments  were  formed  into  bat- 
ons, each  batiAlioD  oouaiHting  of  a  definite  number 
To  make  sure  that  the  arms  and  equipments 
ere  fit  for  immediate  use,  and  that  the  men  were 
merely  men  on  paper,  but  actually  in  the  ranks, 
M>ntinued  his  rigorous  monthly  inspections.  In 
*8e  inspeetious  there  was  no  trifling,  no  hurrying 
'er  details.  Seven  hours  were  not  thought  too  long 
ir  the  inspection  of  a  brigade  of  three  small  regi- 
BntB.  Every  man  not  present  was  to  be  accounted 
r^  if  in  camp,  sick  or  well,  he  was  produced  or 
fiited^  e\'ery  musket  handled  and  searched,  cartridge- 
des  opened^  even  the  flints  and  cartridges  counted ; 
lapeacks  unslung,  and  every  article  of  clothing  spread 
,  the  soldier's  blanket  and  tested  by  bis  little  book, 
^tber  what  he  hud  received  from  the  United  States 
tthin  the  year  was  there  ^  if  not,  to  be  accounted  for. 
ipitais,  stores,  laboratories,  every  place.,  every  thi: 


] 
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was    open    to    iudpuciinn,     and    iit»i>ecied.     Ttii!   • 
careful  rouD  wuh  huk  tu  be  prauedi,  and  often  r 
tbe  careless  t*<  be  xtcnilj'  reproved. 

The  crowning  labor  and  complement  of  all  v 
tHtMiAitaent  of  a  iiyjiU>iu  of  minute  wrilten  repoKi 
accord ing  lo  prescribed  fonng,  extending  ihroughoul 
the  whole  Rnnf,  and  embracing  cverj'  dopartnuwt  ol 
the  sen-ice. 

Id  all  this  work  .Steabea  was  but  adapting  eatablirittl 
princiipIiM  li)  the  cxi^iencies  of  a  new  cose.  But  in  lit 
formatiou  of  the  light  infantry  be  became  an  inventor, 
HendiDg  back  a  lesHon  from  the  New  World  tn  the  OU, 
from  Frederic's  pupil  to  Frederic  himself.  The  wan 
with  the  Indiauit  bad  taught  ^Vmencans  to  fight  lib 
their  adversarici', — in  loose  bodies,  inst«ad  of  o^M 
masses,  each  man  using  his  rifle  or  mueket  to  tb 
best  advantage,  according  to  his  own  judgment.  Xhott 
bodies  of  Nkiriuifibera  bad  turned  the  day  against  En^iA 
ftud  German  regulars  at  Bemis's  Heights  and  StillwattL 
Steuben  organized  them  into  a  light  infantry  with  I 
drill  and  discipline  of  their  own.  Frederic,  ueditatlBf 
upon  the  suggestions  of  iho  American  war,  savr  Inw 
much  such  troops  might  be  made  to  assist  the  ojieis- 
tions  of  his  dense  masses,  and  accepted  the  impri)i» 
metit.  The  other  armies  of  Europe  followed  Jtis  exampki 
and  from  that  time  they  liave  formed  an  essential  yol 
of  every  great  army,  and  done  important  servioe  oj 
every  great  battle-field  I?].  ' 

It  was  Kuon  evident  that  a  new  spirit  had  entcrtl 
the  army.  Encampments  exhibited  the  regularity  itfi 
■cientific  di.^  position.  Reviewa  didplayed  in  offioart 
1  familiarity  witli  complex  evolutions,  and  iStb 
'ivetucnt  ivhieh    gives    thousands  (be  ^' 
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a,  single  boiiy  under  tie  contrul  of  a 
liogle  will.  Inspections  demonstrated  the  posaibility 
of  enforcing  neatness  and  exactneaa,  and  bringing  re- 
sponsibility home  to  every  dour.  The  treaaury,  which 
3iad  been  repeatedly  called  upon  to  pay  the  services 
■of  men  who  hud  long  ceaaed  to  render  service  of  any 
kind,  was  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden  by  the  intro- 
Xluction  of  exact  rolls  and  regular  reports.  The  war 
oMce,  instead  of  having  to  count  upon  au  annual  loss 
-of  from  five  to  eight  thouaund  muskets,  could  enter 
<npon  ila  record  that  in  one  year  of  Staubens  inapec- 
tership  only  three  muakets  were  miasing,  and  they 
arere  accounted  for.  The  oppoaition  and  jealouay  which 
had  cloggSd  his  first  steps  gi-adually  gave  way  before 
!  perfect  demonstration  of  his  success.  Officers  cea* 
I  to  shrink  from  labor  with  the  eiample  of  industry 
like  bis  before  them,  or  t^  consider  any  part  of  their 
^ty  as  beneath  them  when  they  saw  him  come  down 
iirom  so  much  greater  a  height  to  do  it.  '  Do  you  see 
,  your  colonel  instmcting  tbat  recruit?'  he 
«ne  day  said  to  North.  'I  thank  God  for  that,  air.' 
And  no  sooner  did  the  soldier  find  himself  in  the 
preaenoe  of  the  enemy,  than  he  showed  even  more 
«ridently  the  change  which  had  taken  place  within 
Hamilton  declared  that,  till  he  saw  the  troops 
forming  and  manceuiTiug  at  Monmouth,  he  had  never 
"  ■  t  the  full  value  of  discipline.  The  only  use  which 
the  few  soldiers  who  wore  provided  with  bayonets  had 
Idlherto  made  of  them  had  been  as  forks  to  roaat  their 
(neat  with,  but  within  less  than  four  months  from  the 
organiaatiou  of  the  inspectoi-ship  by  Congress, — on  the 
tight  of  the  15th  of  July,  1779,^ — these  same  soldiers 
Jtook  Stony  Poiui  at  the  point  of  the  bavot^^- 
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Henceforth  Steubeii's  life  becomes  i 
with  the  general  history  of  the  army,  or  so  filled  with 
,  thai  it  is  imijobiiible  to  follow  it  elep 
by  step,  within  limits  like  ours.  It  was  not  all  U 
once  that  he  could  carry  out  his  far-reaching  views. 
The  army  was  ouce  more  to  be  remodelled,  and  he 
parsed  weeks    ul  Phitudelphin    in    close    commtuiicatioD 

lith  CongresB  and  the  Board  of  War,  keeping  up  all 
the  time  a  correspondence  with  Waehiogton,  to  whom 
wiabeH,  from  firHt  to  kat,  he  was  ever  ready  to  c 
form  his  own.  But  Congress  again  wearied  and  vexed 
him  by  delays,  for  which  the  embarrassed  conditjoa  of 
the  public  financca  was  but  a  partial  justification,  and 
which  caused,  at  times,  Hhe  loss  of  months  where  it 
1  dangerous  to  lose  days.'  Private  jealousies  and 
personal  elaims  still  continued  to  interfere  with  ths 
iotroduetiou  of  esnential  changes.  They  who  b&Y« 
studied  the  history  of  thiis  period  iu  the  letters  of 
the  actors  know  that  not  all  <iur  statet;men  were  wise, 
uot  B.II  our  officers  high-minded,  not  all  our  citizene 
more  devoted  to  their  country  than  to  their  pockeU. 
There  were  times  when  the  whole  country  seemed 
heartily  sick  of  the  war;   and  when,  perhaps,  a  Wood 

p  a  Seymour,  a  New  York  World  or  an  Evening  Ei- 
presB,  might  have  stirred  up  thousands  to  open  re- 
Biatance,  or  lured  them  on  to  treason  to  their  children 
and  their  Ood.  For  a  time,  too,  the  condition  of 
our  finances  seemed  hopeless.  The  currency 
worthless,  the  public  credit  gone.  The  ''promise  M 
pay'  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  individual  Statea 
not  worth  the  '■promise  to  pay"  of  a  private  ci- 
tizen; and  it  wa«  not  until  the  treasury  board  h«d 
by    !i    skilful    financier,    that    the    red 
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■sltli  of  the  country  could  be  brought  to  the  support . 
,of  its  real  mtereats.  In  his  peraoual  tis  well  as  id 
|iis  public  capacity  Steuben  suffered  from  these  things. 
$at  he  suffered  without  losing  heart,  if  be  sometimon 
Dst  patience;  and  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a.  cloS^B 
)  had  the  aatisfactioD  of  seeing  himself  recognized  flH 
le  true  organizer  of  the  American  army.  ■  S 

Meanwhile  he  rendered  other  important  servicei^B 
He  accompanied  Reed  in  his  aurvey  of  the  fortifie^B 
f  Philadelphia.  He  rendered  valuable  service  oifl 
Washington's  staff, — the  best  staff,  in  many  rcspecb^| 
vhich  the  world  had  ever  seen.  He  wrote  elaboratH 
Dpinions  and  plans  of  operations,  which  contributf^f 
Biuch  to  WaBhington's  aasistanee  in  forming  his  ov^| 
Apinions  and  plans.  He  taught  the  etiquette  of  reoe^f 
I  and  intercourse,  when  the  new  French  Minist^H 
risited  camp.  And,  trifling  as  such  cares  may  appei^f 
irlien  compared  with  the  grove  duties  of  a  general  ^U 
£be  midst  of  such  a  war,  they  cease  to  he  trifling  whc^| 
consider  how  important  it  was  that  the  Miniatei^B 
ilespatcheB  should  represent  us  as  not  wholly  devo^H 
^  I  knowledge  which  the  Old  World  priaed  so  highl^H 
He  did  service,  too,  of  a  more  difficult  nature,  whe^fl 
e  was  sent,  without  any  ostensible  command,  to  supp^H 
»t  West  Point  the  deficiencies  of  General  Howe;  an^H 
iclieD,  under  the  presidency  of  Greene,  and  with  somA 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  army  for  his  colleagueaM 
.n  judgment  upon  Mi^or  Andr^.  And  in  all  theagW 
duties  he  demeaned  himself  so  wisely,  ^A 
tempered  and  controlled  his  ardent  nature,  and  mai^H 
Rested  throughout  sueh  elevation  of  sentiment  and  suqIH 
^ure  devotion  to  his  adopted  country,  as  to  pro^H 
iBt  Piokering  had  interpreted  his  c\\araB^«  ■S'^  w^b^^ 


in  t>ie  mitUt  of  bi^d  {lerplexiiies,  he  wmU  liim. 
nge,  dc&r  Baroo:  those  tolenu  which  kDow  how  to  do 
good  withont  giving  umbrage  niid  oaosing  jealoiwy,  «n 
alwayH   pure   M   iriiunph   ultimately   o\'er  all  obetaclM.* 

But  nest  to  what  he  accoiuplishod  fts  ioepeclor, 
his  moHt  impurtant  services  were  those  he  reuclered  in 
Virginia  in  the  winter  of  1780  and  1781,  and  daring 
the  memorable  and  deciaiye  siege  of  Yorktowiu  Whan 
Greene  waa  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  such  frsg- 
mentM  of  the  Southern  army  as  hud  sun'ived  the  fottl 
day  of  Camdon,  St«uben  went  with  him,  because  then 
was  'nn  army  to  be  created.'  With  fireeni!  his  rail- 
tiuns  had  been  of  the  friendliest  and  uiOKt  intimite 
kind,  from  the  day  when  they  sat  down  with  HamiltOB 
and  Laurens,  in  Steuben's  straitCDed  iinarters  at  Yolhr' 
Forge,  to  diBCu^H  the  first  draft  of  the  inspectorshlpi^ 
And  now  they  set  out  from  Philadelphia  logetlier  fer^ 
the  field  on  which  they  both  felt  that  the  fate  of  tbA 
war  was  to  be  decided.  Riding  the  whok-  of  the  fint 
day  in  company,  how  pleasantly  they  journeyed  on, 
and  how  coufidentially  they  talked,  Duponceau,  in  hit 
old  age,  dearly  loved  to  tell;  recalling  with  spent! 
satisfaction  the  evening  at  Chester,  where  Greene,  U  ' 
his  astonishment,  turned  the  conversation  upon  At' 
Latin  poets,  and  talked  about  them  like  a  man  vba 
had  stadied  them  well. 

Greeno'x  chief  reliance  for  men  and  supplies  v*l 
Virgiuia ;  and  as  it  was  by  the  organization  of  Htl 
of  reinforcement  and  support  that  the  eerioU' 
work  was  to  begin,  he  directed  Steuben  to  take  coio> 
mand^ero,  and  do  whatever  his  judgment  HuggestBdi 
_^^  plishment  of  it.  Jefferson  was  then 
(J'        ^^'  '^'^  State,  aai  ¥,o-scin\oE  in  a  w;iy  whieh 
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led  hifi  adversarieB  a,n  ample  field  of  c 
and  cost  his  eulogistic  biugmphers  much  labor 
iefend.  The  disordor  of  the  finances  was  great, 
.being  an  evil  common  to  the  whole  country,  can- 
be  accepted  as  an  escape  for  the  utt«r  proatrution 
he  government.  The  departraentB  were  without  a 
I     The  Executive   acted   only  by  expedients.     Re- 

ses  were  wtintonly  wasted   by  neglect   and  peonla-  J 

The  public  annH  were  scattered,  the  soldiers  and  I 

kits  naked.     The   militia   was  so  thoroughly  demo-  I 

Isd,    that   they   plundered    with    a    wantonness  that  I 

^  have    excited  wonder   in   hirelings,     A  boi^  of  1 

^teoTs    had    been    raised    at   great  expense  for   six  1 

Sis'    service.     Before   they  wero    all    collected   the  I 

■was  BO  nearly  run  out,  that  it  was  thought  better  I 

Igmiss   them    at   once,    than   to    send  them  to  the  I 

brt  of  the  Southern  army.     Other  corps  were  raised  | 

the  same  short-sightedness,  and  dismissed  to  save  I 

Sxpense  of  feeding  them,  I 

keuhen    saw    that   the  fate  of  Virginia  was  bound  I 

pth  that  of  the  Curulinas,  and  that  the  sni'est  way  I 

fend  her  was  to   strengthen  Greene's   army.     The  I 

ia  that  refused  to  follow  the  Southern  commander  1 

id  Bamsay  a  Mills,   because,    unless  they   set   out  1 

lome  immediately,    the  time   they  were  called  out  | 

ronld  expire  before  they  could  reach  it,  might  have  I 

led  him  to  follow  up  the   blow  which   had   almost  I 
ired  Comwallia  at  Guilford,  and  avert  the  invaaion 

k    cost  Virginia   some   blood    and    much    treasure,  i 

ate  of  obstacles,    Steuben   persisted  in  his  labors,  j 

H    by   his  energy  and  Judgment  that  Arnold's  in-  ( 

U  was  80  far  checked  that  the  traitor  was  able  to  ' 
apliah  but  a  part  of  the  evil  he  tai  Tat5L\\.^\.fti- 
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It  was  to  him,  too,  that  part  of  Lafayette's 
yms  owing;  the  old  geDeral  having  prepared  the  waj 
which  the  young  general  followed  so  happily, 
atilt,  of  all  hJH  hitrd  oxperience  of  life,  thia  was  iht 
liardeat;  aod  it  was  with  an  indescribable  feeling 
of  relief  that  he  found  himself  in  the  lines  befm 
York  town. 

His  first  siege  had  been  the  siege  of  Prague,  aa 
volunteer,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen;  his  last  the  siege 
of  SohweidnilK,  as  Frederic's  aid,  at  the  close  of  thf 
Seven  Years"  War.  And  now,  in  the  trenches  at  York' 
town,  he  saw  another  great  war  drawing  rapidly  W 
its  end,  and  bringing  with  it  the  end  of  his  own  lotij 
and  honorable  military  career.  He  was  the  only  Ame- 
rican ofGcer  who  had  ever  been  present  at  a  siegs! 
and  here,  as  on  so  many  oooasions,  his  experience  TO 
of  great  service.  It  was  the  only  time,  too,  that  b' 
had  ever  had  the  command  of  a  division,  and  fortnn* 
BO  far  smiled  upon  him  as  to  bring  on  the  6tfi 
oi-ertures  for  suiTender  during  his  turn  of  duty  is 
the  trenches;  thuH  giving  him  the  privilege,  so  higfalf 
prized  by  soldiers,  of  being  in  actual  command  wb6E 
the  enemy's  flag  eame  down. 

When  the  victorious  army  returned  northward,  la 
returned  with  it  to  resume  his  place  aa  Inspeetil^ 
General:  a  minute,  laborious,  and  for  most  men  a  wean- 
some  round  of  monotonous  duties,  but  which,  nndar 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  which  he  brought  to  theB, 
were  now  universally  recognized  as  the  basis  of  goiJ 
military  organization.  Never  was  the  discipline  of  &t 
troops  more  perfeot  than  during  the  last  two  yeara  rfr 
»nd  it  is  surely  not  claiming  too  much  ftf 
I  Bay  t,\\a\,  \.Ve  fte^ifte  i?  duty   and   subor^l 
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liscipHne  cultivated  was  not  the 
amoBg  the  uuuaes  wMeh  enabled  an  imiwtent  Con 
peacefiillj  to  di.sband  uu  iqjiiTed  and  irritated  i 
;  public  aeivice  during  the  war  waa  a 
Bey  to  Cadada  to  make  airangements  for  taking  pos- 
Ussiou  of  the  iiiilitaiy  posts  which  were  to  be  ceded 
ua  at  the  signing  of  the  peace,— a  service  for  which 
}  familiarity  with  the  lawa  and  usages  of  war  peeu- 
iarly  fitted  him.  Another  service  which  he  lendeTcd 
.  ID  the  formation  of  plans  of  a  military  academy, 
lod  we  oommend  to  the  attention  of  those  whoso  duty 
it  ia  to  watch  over  our  great  institution  at  West  Point 
,  careful  meditation  of  that  part  of  his  project  in 
irhich  he  provides  for  full  profeaaorshipa  of  history 
md  geography,  of  civil  aud  international  law,  and  of 
ence  and  belles  lettres.  It  was  probably  from 
too,  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  'Cincinnati' 
J  and,  had  his  counaels  been  followed,  the  dis- 
banding of  the  ai-niy,  instead  of  being  done  stealthily, 
like  something  that  Congress  was  afraid  to  do,  would 
i  been  done  in  the  broad  daylight,  with  the  solcm- 
liity  with  which  a  great  people  performs  a  great  duty. 
And  DOW,  the  war  being  at  an  end,  he  would 
gladly  have  gone  back  to  Europe  to  enjoy  his  glory, 
«ad  talk  over  his  American  life  with  his  old  friends. 
3ut  in  coming  to  America  he  had  made  over  his  bene- 
^eo  of  Havelberg  to  a  nephew,  and  exhausted  all  his 
other  resources, — freely  exchanging  the  independence 
trhich  he  had  won  by  long  service  for  the  chances 
success  in  the  new  cause  to  which  he  devoted 
limself.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  following 
'ergennea's  advice  and  Lee's  example,  and  making  i 
e  contract  with  Congress,  he  had  contien\«i\i\\D! 
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offi^Swl 


with  their  anreoorded  acjuieBceoce  in  his  offisr  ' 
make  hifi  oompeDsstion  depend  upon  the  sucoese  of 
the  war.  And  thus,  wbeu  the  war  faod  enoveeiled,  uid 
he    ukcd   fur    u.    Hottlcment    of   his    cluims,    CongtesB 

asked  fur  the  proof  of  his  coDtract^  and  although  dd- 
(luestioDuble  proof  of  the  nalure  of  bis  onginal  agree- 
mout  with  the  CongresB  coinniitt«e  was  ^veu  by  the 
mecabers  of  that  committee;  although  the  importiiDoe 
of  hie  serviccH  was  eHtubliuhed  by  the  testimoDy  of  the 
whole  army;  although  Hamilton  supported  his  elainu 
in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  and  Washington  went 
in  his  favor  to  the  utmost  extent  which  the  limits  lie 
had  prescribed  to  himself  in  his  relations  with  Oou- 
grens  permitted,  it  was  not  till  after  an  eight  yean' 
struggle  with  poverty  tbul  Steubeu  obtained  a  fim) 
settlement.  Then,  indeed,  his  claims  were  partly,  If 
not  fully,  acknowledged,  and.  an  aunuity  of  twenty-Gn 
hundred  dollars  settled  upon  him.  How  he  sufiereJ, 
meanwhile,  he,  the  large-hearted,  free-hauded,  high- 
spirited  man,  from  persoual  privations  aud  publio  inadt; 
how  he  suffered,  not  merely  from  the  actual  want  irf 
the  day,  but  from  the  ever-present 
morrow,  and — keenest  pang  of  all  for  a  heart  liks 
his— from  the  inability  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
others, — is  a  story  which,  fortunately,  our  limits  is 
not  permit  us  to  repeat.  We  corns 
serious  attention  of  our  readers  in  the  clear,  minut^ 
and  incontrovertible  narrative  of  Mr.  Kapii. 

During  this  interval,  moat  of  his  time  was  pasatJ 
in  New  York,  where  hia  estensive  information,  refined 
manners,  aud  genial  sympathies  mode  him  a  genent 
&TQzi^     Disqualified  by  his   age   from  entering  n 

■DfessioQ,  \ie  ct)vi.\d  aot  settle  contentedly  dffHE 
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idteDeBH.  His  papers  bear  witness  to  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  political  occuiretices  and  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  hia  read- 
ing and  his  habit  of  patient  ihonght.  Like  moEt  of 
those  who  had  been  brought  id  to  close  relatioaa 
with  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  he  was  the 
advocate  of  a  strong  and  effective  central  govern- 
ment, and  had  he  lived,  would  have  witnesaed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Federalists  with  as  keen  regret  as 
Hamilton  himself.  Among  his  studies  of  this  period 
ie  a  plan  for  a  peace  etablishment  of  the  army,  which 
Washington  approved;  and  a  few  years  !at«r  he  pre- 
pared a  plan  ot  fortifications  for  New  York,  which 
became  the  basis  of  the  plan  adopted  upon  the  approach 
«f  our  second  war  with  England.     At  one  moment,  des- 

K airing  of  obtaining  a  settlement  with  Congreaa,  he 
^^  iimfid  his  thoughts  westward,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
far  the  establishment,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Spanish 
government,  of  a  colony  in  the  Spanish  territories  on 
(be  Miesissippi.  But  Spain  wanted  no  such  colonists, 
vnd  hia  memorial  remained  unanswered.  In  1787  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Sew  York, — a  tribute  of  respect  which  must  have 
teen  singularly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  A  more 
important  expression  was  given  by  New  York,  Virgi- 
,  Pennsylvaniu,  and  New  Jersey  tti  their  sense  of 
services,  by  large  grantg  of  land;  and  could  be 
but  have  got  money  enough  to  make  these  grants  avail- 
ile,  he  would  have  been  an  independent  man. 

At  length  his  claims  upon  the  nation  were  aoknow- 
!ged.  Henceforth  he  had  a  fixed  income,  knew 
what  he  could  afford  to  undertake,  and  how  he  couid. 
i^ord  to  live.     To  take  up  and  settle  Wa  \b».4»  'swSA 
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ufford  a  pleasant  occupation  for  his  declining  ; 
Wherever  au  old  guldier  was  to  be  found,  he  -vaa  stat 
to  find  a  fi-iend,  and  a8  disappointmenl  had  neithw 
hai'dened  nor  embittered  hie  heart,  it  waa  to  friendBhip 
that  he  looked  i'or  happinees.  It  was  too  late  Ui 
think  of  returning  to  Europe,  even  if  his  pecuniary 
embajrassments  had  pennitted  it,  America  was  now 
his  home.  And  thus,  with  such  hopes  as  childless 
age  may  indulge  in^  and  such  aspirations  as  had  sur- 
vived thirteen  years  of  active  participation  in  greM 
events,  aud  ten  years'  experience  of  courts,  he  entered 
upon  the  last  phase  of  his  career. 

The  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  land  which  New  YoA 
had  given  him  lny  in  Oneida  County,  about  twelve 
miles  north  ol'  old  Fort  Schuyler,  the  Utioa  of  onr 
day,  and  formed  part  of  the  township  which  still  beos 
his  name.  It  was  a  rough,  stouy  tniet,  Qtt«r  for  gm- 
iog  than  planting,  with  a  high  ridge  running  acroee 
it,  from  which,  as  his  eye  became  familiar  with  the 
landscape,  he  could  distinguish  the  highlands  of  seven 
different  counties,  and,  gleaming  over  the  tree-tops  ua 
the  farthest  verge  of  the  horizon,  the  bright  waters  of 
Oneida  Lake.  This  was  his  home  during  the  active 
months  of  the  year,  and  when  the  cold  months  came, 
and  armies  went  into  winter  quarters,  he  would  turn  his 
face  southward  and  resume  his  station  at  216  BroadwVr 
opposite  St.  Paul's  Church.  As  a  landholder,  he  could 
indulge  his  generous  impulses,  and  more  than  one  who 
had  no  other  claim  upon  him  than  what  the  name  "f 
old  soldier  gave  him,  received  a  grant  of  sisty  or  s 
hundred  acres,  either  as  a  free  gift  or  on  terms  ibu 
differed  little  from  it.  As  a  farmer,  he  could  indalg* 
bin  old  habits  of  method.\Q  otKaoiiation  and  a  method 
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division  of  his  time.  Sixty  acres  were  set  apart  atid 
cleared  for  the  manor-house,  wtich  was  to  be  a  building 
suited  t<i  his  rank  and  habits  of  life.  Meanwhile  he 
oontonted  himself  with  a  log-house,  enlarged  aft«r  a, 
ehort  time  by  the  addition  of  a  frame-house  of  two 
Here  Mulligan,  then  a  young  man  fresh  from 
'^CoIumbia  College,  and  who  served  him  as  secretay, 
LUt  inmate,  North,  or  Walker,  or  some 
Other  old  companion,  often  coming  to  stay  a  week  or 
Diore  with  him,  while  ^ome  of  his  nearer  neighbors, 
[he  most  welcome  among  whom  was  a  Dutch  emigrant 
aamed  Mappa,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  ability  aid 
'i  culture,  frequently  visited  him  to  talk  over  the 
Questions  of  the  day  and  the  news  from  Europe.    This    ' 

',  from  the  Leyden  Gazette,  the  Galignaai's 
Slesseuger  of  those  days,  and  inexplicably  strange  it 
seemed  to  him,  at  times,  especially  when  he  read 
^ibetein  that  the  Prussian  eagles  had  turned  back  in 
^gnomiaiovis  retreat  before  the  tricolored  flag  of  the 
new  Republic. 

He  studied  farming  as  he  had  studied  the  att  of 
IT,  by  method  and  rule,  entering  everything  in  his 
'diary,  and  recording  his  progress  step  by  step.  The 
Sninute  accuracy  of  the  Inspector- General  pervaded  the 
SaiXy  habitu  of  the  farmer  in  his  eleiiiing.  And  never, 
wrhaps,  even  as  he  rode  his  war-horse  down  the  line, 
looking,  as  one  who  saw  him  describes  him^  '  like  the 
God  of  War  himself,'  did  he  feel  a  truer  pleasure  than 
when  he  guided  Molly,  his  quiet  little  mare,  through 
tite  BtnmpB  and  half-worn  paths  of  Steuben,  In  the 
evening,  chess  or  a  book  filled  up  the  time  pleasantly, 
Voltaire  being  one  of  his  chief  favorites,  and  Gihhon, 
Whose  great  Hiaiory  had  soon  found  its  way  a«ow>'iis. 
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Atlantic,  comiog  in  f»r  a  share  of  hi»  atieDliou. 
OomwD  literature,  although  it  had  already  entored  ap<iD 
the  brightest  jieriod  of  ita  insnellous  develoiiiuent,  un^ 
■night  have  held  out,  at  leoRt  in  Sohiller'n  'Revolt  of 
the  NetherUodjt'  aD<i  'Thirty  Years'  War,'  great  attnc- 
tioiiB  for  one  vcho  had  htmBelf  been  uu  aotor  in  u  great 
revolt  aud  a  great  war,  his  biographer  makes  nu  ueDtiou; 
lokving  ns  thorcby  to  ooaolude  that,  like  Frederic,  ho  kaA 
flailed  to  compriiheud  this  part  of  the  great  changes  that 
were  guiug  on  around  him.  And  ihun  the  last  foiu 
yean  of  hii^  life  glided  smoothly  away,  with  little  to 
then  to  recall  Frederic's  camp,  or  the  drawing-roonut 
•t  HeobuigOD,  but  with  something  of  a  grateful  variety, 
and  much  to  awaken  a  placid  interest.  Loving  uucb 
wd  much  beloved,  he  had  reached  uncouaciouBly,  but 
put  uupreparud,  (lie  brink  of  the  grave. 

His  last  appoaranuo  in  public  was  us  PreBideul  of 
the  German  Society  in  New  York,  when,  with  drami 
beating  and  banners  displayed,  he  marched  at  its  heui 
froin  the  Luthei'an  schoolhouse  in  Nassau  Street,  daws 
^roadway,  and  through  Whitehall,  to  see  its  memban* 
4o  their  voluntary  day's  work  upon  the  fortifiealioM 
pt  Ooveraor's  Island.  His  last  service  to  the  countr) 
fru  in  the  summer  of  1794,  as  president  of  the  board 
:ftf  commiesioaers  for  fortifying  the  noHhoni  and  nestera 
f^ntiers  of  the  State, — a  work  which  filled  up  tht 
<|ltiole  summer,  and  was  very  near  ending  iu  his  mf- 
tore  by  the  Indiana. 

The  winter  of  1794  began  early.  In  Novembflt 
the  gi'ound  was  already  covered  with  snow.  The  log- 
)iat  bcgi^i^^  look  Bud  and  lonely  in  the  cnld  wbiU 
landsG^  ^^ktle  Molly  could  no  longer  make  her 
the    clearing.      North's    visit    wiis    over 
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I  was  alone  with  him,  with  the  I 
regular  time  for  going  to  New  York  waa  not 
luite  come,  but  he  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  made 
^1  hiB  preparationa  for  the  journey.  The  25th  of 
Ifovember  came.  There  was  no  change  in  his  firm 
the  clear  ring  of  his  voice,  or  the  kindly 
i^t  of  his  haael  eye.  He  played  his  game  of  chess, 
—he  UBl«ned  while  Mulligan  read, — and  at  eleven,  his 
nsoa!  bedtime,  they  parted  for  the  night.  He  hod 
been  for  some  years  a  communicant  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow 
ire  may  well  believe  that  he  had  bowed  it  in  prayer, 
rhen  came  a  few  hours  of  sleep,  and  in  sleep  the 
le&th-stroke,  sudden,  but  not  instantaneous,  and  made 
bitter  by  great  agony.  His  servant  ran  to  call  Mulligan. 
'Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  son,'  Steuben  said,  as  he  saw 
Ms  young  friend  rush  into  the  room  in  terror.  The 
motion  of  the  left  side  was  gone.  He  asked  to  be 
taken  up,  but  returned  quickly  to  bed  again.  The 
kgony  continued.  By  sis  he  was  speechless.  It  was 
not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  a  physioian 
bonld  be  proaured.  He  was  still  breathing,  and  for  a 
while  sensible.  Kemediea  were  applied,  and  with  a 
Momentary  gleam  of  hope.  Then  be  became  uncon- 
•eious,  though  breathing  still.  The  night  wore  away, 
irith  oooasional  returns  of  convulsions,  bat  none  of 
BonBciousnesa.  The  stout  frame  which  had  borne  up 
>  vigorously  against  cold  and  hunger,  against  sleepieas 
sights  and  days  of  toil,  struggled  painfully  with  death. 
^The  faint  breathing  alone  told  that  he  was  yet  alive. 
Towards  noon,  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  half 
past  twelve  of  the  second  day  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
North  had  been  sent  for  also;   tat  the  roads  -wet* 
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BO  bad  that  all  was  over  lieforo  he  came.  MuUitl 
bad  made  most  of  the  prepai'ations  for  the  fnocnl; 
and  fts  the  two  mourners  talked  them  over,  tkj 
remeiahered  that  their  friend  had  once  pointed  out  t 
hemlock-tree  on  the  north  of  the  house  as  a  gooS 
hurial-place.  There,  then,  they  had  a  grave  dug,  »!• 
though  the  anow  around  it  melted  and  made  it  hiri 
to  keep  it  cleor^  and  thither,  on  che  next  day  aboot 
noon,  the  neighhors,  some  thirty  in  all,  joining  Wtli 
them,  they  bore  him  in  silence  and  laid  him  dovfu  W 
hiH  rest. 

Alas  that  for  this  wearied  and  war-worn  frame  il 
should  not  have  been  the  last  rest  I  But  early  in  lie 
present  century  the  town,  whiith  had  outgrown  tie 
memory  of  ite  highest  honor,  wanted  a  road,  and  Jw 
engineer  who  laid  it  out  ran  it  over  Steuben's  grws. 
The  coffin  was  laid  bare,  remaining  exposed  for  aomi 
days  to  idle  gazers  and  the  chances  of  the  wealber. 
is  even  said,  and  we  fear  with  too  much  truth,  tin 
some  one,  a  little  more  daring  in  sacrilege,  bruke  it 
open  and  tore  off  a  piece  of  his  militjiry  cloak.  At 
last  the  shameful  story  reached  the  ears  of  Colow 
Walker,    who,    hastening    to   the    spot,    had    the   ooffil 

■  en  up  and  removed  to  a  neighboring  hillside,  whert, 
under  the  shade  of  primeval  trees,  with  fragrant  flowW 
laughing  all  around,  and  within  sound  of  a  little  brofli 
whose  waters  chime  sweetly  with  the  music  of  the  winds 
and  the  birds,  a  simple  slab  still  beara  the  name  of 
Steuben. 

In    the    military    history    of  onr   Eevolution,  if  »* 

iss  men  according  to  their  services,  no  one  ftfl" 
Washington  and  Greene  stands  so  high  as  SteubeB- 
Per  the  services   which  Jjafayette    rendered,    imporlM' 
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t  they  were,  were  rather  the  effects  of  influence  and 
isition  than  of  indtyidual  superiority.  All  that  Steuben 
oired  to  position  was  the  opportunity  of  action:  the 
itself  was  the  fniit  of  his  own  strong  will  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  science.  He  was  the  creator 
'  our  regular  iirniy,  the  organizer  of  our  military  eco- 
jmy.  The  impress  which  he  made  upon  our  military 
character  remained  there  long  after  his  hand  was  with- 
ftrann.  The  system  of  drills  and  mauceuvrea  which, 
^^  I  1779,  he  drew  up  in  German  to  pass  thj'ough  bad 
French  into  English,  continued  to  he  the  system  by 
vhich  all  our  regulars  and  militia  were  formed,  until 
Dew  modifications  had  been  introduced  into  the  art  of 
Wax  by  the  great  wars  of  the  French  ReTOlution,  Upon 
'  "  I  point  the  testimony  of  Washington,  Greene,  Knox, 
Hamilton,  Pickering,  Peters,  is  uniform  and  decisive, 
claimed  tiothiog  to  which  hia  claim  is  not  fully 
Mnie  out  by  what  they  wrote  and  said.  His  system 
*,  reports,  and  inspection  gave  efBciency  to 
ihe  soldier,  confidence  to  the  commander,  and  saved 
(he  treasury  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  dolters. 
The  private  life  of  a  man,  so  large  a  portion  of' 
ihoee  life  was  passed  in  the  performance  of  public 
,  affords  little  room  for  the  growth  of  distinittjve  . 
fliwacteristios.  There  waa  a  slight  haughtinesa  in  'hiS' 
■,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  reflection ' 
military  habit  of  command,  rather  than  the 
product  of  arrogance  or  unbecoming  pride.  His  pride 
r  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  vanity,  that  un- 
becoming mantle  in  which  so  many  great  men  have 
more  than  half  enveloped  their  greatness,  but  was  a 
loldierly  pride  throughout,  founded  upon  the  conscioTi^_ 
I    of  what  he   had    done   and  was   still  a.b\«  \«  ^j^| 
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In  Bociety  be  alw&yB  appeared  to  advuitagi 
l&rly  in  that  test  of  true  refiuemeDt,  the  society  of 
ladies;  and  if  hia  bow  savoted  aomewhut  nf  fonoilitf, 
his  vein  nf  oompliiuent  and  bumor  was  always  bappy. 
*Ah,  madam,'  said  he,  bowing  low  on  being  preaeoted  U> 
a  beautiful  Miss  Sheaf,  aud  siadiously  misprononooiDj 
the  naiue,  ''  I  bave  always  been  cautioned  to  avoid 
m'lachi^,  but  I  never  knew  till  to-day  how  daogeron* 
ahe  van.' 

Of  Ilia  generosity  innumerable  anecdottJH  have  been 
preserved.  Like  Goldi»mith,  he  could  not  withold 
the  laHt  penny  in  his  purse  when  want  or  suffarisf 
asked  for  it.  How  often  ho  shared  it  with  the  duli- 
tute,  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  ungenerous  oonducC  rf 
Congress,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
OH  freely  as  his  heart  dictated,  how  munificently  b 
employed  his  opportuuitieM  as  a  iHndholder  to  proTJdf 
some  old  soldier  with  a  home,  are  things  which  Ul 
oontetuporaries  well  knew,  and  which  posterity  shouU 
□ot  forget. 
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IIbk  religious  belief  of  the  North  Americaa  Indians 
a  first  view  anomalous  aud  oontradiotory.  It 
J1I7  is  BO,  if  we  adopt  the  popular  impreHBion. 
jice,  Poetrj,  and  Rhetoric  point,  oa  the  one  hand, 
B  itugust  oonceptiuo  of  a  one  aU-ruling  deity,  a 
I  Spbit,  omniiicieDt  and  omnipresent,  and  we  are 
to  admire  the  untutored  intellect  which  ooutd 
ive  a  thought  too  vast  for  Socrates  and  Plato, 
be  other  haud,  we  find  a  chaos  of  degrading,  rtdi- 
),  and  incohereul  superstitions.  A  closer  cxami- 
1  will  show  that  the  contradiction  is  mote  apparent 
real.  We  will  begin  with  the  lowest  forms  of 
}.  belief,  and  thenco  trace  it  upward  to  the  highest 
iptions  which   the   unoaaiated   mind   of  the  savage 

'o  the  Indiau,  the  material  world  is  sentient  and 
ligent.  Birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles  have  ears  for 
prayers,  and  are  endowed  with  iufluence  on 
destiny.  A  mysterious  and  inexplienble  power 
es  ia  inanimate   things.     They,   too,   can   listea  to 
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the  voice  of  man,  and  influence  his  life  for  evil  ta 
for  g'lod.  Lakes,  rivertii,  and  waterfalls  are  sometinia 
the  dwelling-place  of  spiriln,  but  more  frequently  ihef 
Bre  theioBelves  living  beings,  to  be  propitiated  1 
prayerH  and  otTerings.  The  lake  has  a  soul,  and  m 
have  the  river  and  the  cataract.  Bach  can  hear  tb 
words  of  men,  and  each  can  be  pleased  or  offended 
In  the  silence  of  a  forest,  the  gloom  of  a  dei 
rOHides  a  living  mystery,  indefinite  but  redoubtable 
Through  all  (he  works  of  Nature  or  of  man,  notUng 
exiats,  however  seemingly  trivial,  that  may  not  b( 
endued  with  a  secret  power   for  blessing   or    for  1 

Men  and  animals  are  closely  akin.  Each  speeiM 
of  animal  has  its  great  archetype,  its  progenitor  g 
king,  who  is  supposed  somewhere  to  exist.  prodigiW 
in  size,  though  in  shape  and  nature  like  his  subjeett 
A  belief  prevails,  vague,  but  perfectly  apparent,  l" 
men  ibemselves  owe  their  finit  parentage  to  betftif 
birds,  or  reptiles,  as  bears,  wolves,  tortoises,  or  en 
and  the  names  of  the  clans,  borrowed  in  many  t 
from  animals,  are  the  reflection  of  this  idea. 

An  Indian  hunter  was  always  anxious  to  propitliU 
the  animals  he  sought  to  kill.  He  has  often  I 
known  l«  address  a  wounded  bear  in  a  long  hatsiWii 
of  apology.  The  bones  of  the  beaver  were  treated  vilk 
especial  tenderness,  and  carefully  kept  from  the  doff, 
lest  the  spirit  of  the  dead  beaver,  or  his 
brethren,  should  take  offence.  This  solicitude  extewM; 
Dot  alone  to  animals,  but  also  to  inanimate  things. 
remarkable  example  occurred  among  the  Hurons,  a  fttj 
oompariitively  advuuoed,  who,  to  propitiate  iheir  fiiluOl-. 

^^^rauade  them  t«  do  their  office  with  e~ 
juiif        ^Bl  every  year  to  two  young  girls  of  the  triKji, 


irith  a  oeremooj  far  more  formal  than  ia  the   case    of 
Ijaerety  hiuuan  wedlock.     Tlie  fish,  too^  no  leiss  thau  the 
must  be  propitiated;    and  to  this  end  they  were 
iddressed  every  evening  from  the  fishing  camp,  by  one 
the    party   chosen    for   that  function,   who  exhorted 
.em    to    take  courage    and   be    caught,    assuring   them 
at    the    utmost    respect    should    be   shown   to    their 
K)neg.     The  harangue,  which  took  place  after  the  evcn- 
leal,  was  made  in  solemn  form,  and  while   it  las- 
ed,  the  whole  party,  except  the  speaker,  were  required 
"i    on    their  backs,    silent    and   motionless,    oround 
heir  fire. 

Besides  ascribing  life  and  intelligence  lo  the  ma- 
^al  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  Indian  beliet'ca 
1  anpernatural  csistences,  known  among  the  Algon- 
inins  as  Manitoux,  and  among  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons 
B  Okieg.  These  words  comprehend  all  forms  of  euper- 
latural  being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with 
he  exception,  possibly,  of  certain  diminutive  fairies  or 
lobgoblins,  and  certain  giants  and  anomalous  monsters, 
irhich  appear  under  various  forms,  grotesque  and  hor- 
in  their  fireside  legends.  There  are  local  mani- 
lous  of  streams,  rocks,  mountains,  cataracts,  and 
forests.  The  conception  of  these  beings  betrays,  for 
the  most  part,  a  striking  poverty  of  imagination.  In 
nearly  every  case,  when  they  reveal  themselves  to  mor- 
J  sight,  they  bear  the  semblance  of  beasts,  reptiles, 
■  birds,  iu  shapes  unusual  or  distorted.  There  are 
other  manitouB  without  local  habitation,  some  good, 
■ome  evil,  countless  in  number  and  indefinite  in  at- 
Iributea.     They  fill  the  world  and  control  the  destinies 

in,    that  ia  to  say,    of  Indiana  j    for  the  primitive- 
Indian  holds  that  the  white  man  lives  undet  a.  a^ivoW^H 
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rale  diBtioct  fri>i>i  that  which  governs  his  om  ' 
The^e  beings,  iUho,  appear  for  the  most  put  ii 
shape  of  animalii.  Soiuetitnes^  however,  they  asi 
human  propwrtions;  but  moro  frciiuenUj-  they  ukt 
f«rm  of  stones,  which,  being  broken,  are  found  fi 
living  blofjii  ttnd  flesh. 

Eaoh  primitve  Indian  haa  his  guardian  manit^i 
whom  be  looks  for  counsel,  guidance,  and  prote< 
These  spiritual  allies  are  acquired  by  the  folio 
proeeas.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  Ii 
boy  amears  hia  face  with  black,  retires  to  nome  eol 
place,  and  remains  for  doya  without  food.  Supersti 
expectancy  and  the  exhsttation  of  famine  rarely  fi 
their  results.  His  sleep  is  haunted  by  visions,  ani 
form  which  first  or  moat  often  appears  is  that  ol 
guardian  munttou, — a.  beast,  a  bird,  a  fiab,  a  aer 
or  some  other  object,  auimote  or  inanimate.  An 
or  a  bear  is  the  vision  of  a  destined  warrior;  a 
of  a  successful  hunter^  while  a  serpent  foreshadowi 
future  medicine-man,  or,  according  to  others,  pofi 
disaster.  The  young  Indian  thenceforth  wears  i 
his  person  the  object  revealed  iu  his  dream,  or  i 
portion  of  it, — as  a  bone,  a  feather,  a  Enakoakin, 
tuft  of  hair.  This,  iu  the  modern  language  of  the  f 
and  prairie,  is  known  as  his  'medicine.'  The  If 
yields  to  it  a  sort  of  worship,  propitiates  it  with  i 
iugs  of  tobacoo,  thanks  it  in  proaperity,  and  upbru 
in  disaster,  If  his  medicine  fails  to  bring  him  du 
aired  success,  he  will  sometiniea  discard  it  and  a 
another.  The  superstition  now  becomes  mere  ft 
worship,  since  the  Indian  regards  the  mysterious  <A 
which  hj  carries  about  him  rather  as  an  emboA 
tliat^^^^BUTBa«atiit.vio  of  a  supernatural  pawsr^  I 
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Indian  belief,    however,   recognizes    a  very  different 

Mtass    of  beings.     Besides    tbe   giants  and  monsters  of 

Qegendary    lore,    other    conceptions    may   be    discerned, 

less    distinct,    and    of   a   character   partially 

lythical.      Of    these,    the    most    conspicuous    m   that 

remarkable    personage    of  Algonquin    tradition,    called 

labonho,  Messou,  Michabou,  Nanabush,  or  the  Great 

As  each  species  of  animal  has  its  archetype  or 

BO,  among  the  Algonquina,  Manabozho  is  king  of 

^1  tiieae  animal  kings.     Tradition  ia  diyerse  as  to  his 

According  to  the  most  current  belief,  his  father 

jpTOS   the   West   Wind    and   his    mother    a   great-grand- 

langhter   of  the    Moon.      His    character   is   worthy   of 

I  parentage.     Sometimes  he  is  a  wolf,  a  bird,  or 

h  gigantic  baje,  surrounded  by  a  court  of  quadrupeds; 

metimes  he  appears  in  human  shape,  m^estic  in  eta' 

!  and  wondrous  in  endowment,    a  mighty  magician, 

I  destroyer  of  serpents  and    e^il    manitoua ;    aometinies 

vain    and    treacherous    imp,    full    of    childish 

bhiniB  and  petty  trickery,  the  butt  and  victim  of  men, 

leaeta,   and   spirits.     His  powers  of  transformation  are 

[irithont  limit;    his    curioaitj  and  malice  are  insatiable; 

r  the  numberless  legends  of  which  he  is  the  hero, 

I  greater   part  are  as  trivial  as  they  are  incoherent. 

b  does  not  appear  that  Manabozho  was  ever  an  object 

f  TTOrship;  yet,  despite  his  absurdity,  tradition  declares 

I  to   be    chief  among   the    manitous,    in    short,    the 

^Qreat  Spirit."     It  was  he  who  reatored  the  world,  sub- 

jJlierged   by    a   deluge.     He    was    hunting    in    company 

Irith  a  certain  wolf,  who  was  his  brother,  or,  by  other 

eeounts,  his  grandson,  when  this  his  quadruped  relative 

Jhll  through  the  ice  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  was  at  oi 

Pevoured  by  certain  serpents  lurking  iu  the    de-^iiiM 
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the  vatere.     MaDubozho,  int«ut  on  rovcngo,  iraiiaftMl    

hiuutclf  into  the  alutup  of  a  tree,  and  by  this  artifi« 
DUiIiriHed  and  slew  the  king  of  the  sorpentB,  a 
battkod  with  hU  followerti  in  the  noontide  sun. 
BerpentA,  who  ware  all  manitous,  caused,  id  their  rage, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  delnge  the  earth.  Mauaboiha 
olitnbod  a  tree,  which,  in  answer  to  his  entreaties,  grsf 
UB  the  flood  ruse  around  it,  and  thua  saved  him  fioa 
the  vengeance  of  the  evil  Hpirita,  Submerged  to  ll 
neck,  he  looked  abroad  on  the  waste  of  waters,  ai 
at  length  deneried  the  bird  known  as  the  loou^  to  wliQ 
he  appealed  fur  aid  in  the  task  of  restoring  the  voHl 
Tht!  loou  dived  in  eearch  of  a  little  mud,  : 
of  reooQBtruutiou,  but  could  not  roach  the  bottom.  X 
muskrat  mode  the  same  attempt,  but  sood  reappeand. 
floating  on  his  back,  and  a]>paTeDtly  dead.  Manaboilw, 
however,  on  searching  bis  pawa,  disoovercd  in  eat 
of  them  a  partiole  of  the  desired  mud,  and  of  tlu^ 
together  with  the  body  of  the  Iood,  he  created  tto 
world  anew. 

There  are  various  forms  of  thia  tradition,  in  t 
f  which  Manabozho  appears,  not  aa  the  restorer,  Itt 
9  the  creator  of  the  world,  forming  mankind  from  d* 
oaroasaes  of  dead  beusta,  birds,  and  fishes.  Other  BloriU' 
represent  him  us  marrying  a  female  muskrat,  by  wliOB 
he  became  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 

Searching  for  some  higher  conception  oi"  sopeN 
natural  existence,  we  find  among  a  portion  of  iH 
primitive  Algonquius  traces  of  a  vague  belief  ia  > 
spirit  dimly  shadowed  forth  under  the  name  of  Attbh 
can,  to  whom  it  does  not  appear  that  any  sttribu 
were  ascribed  or  any  worship  offered,  and  of  i" 
d  to  know  nothing  whatever. 
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I  evidenco  that  this  boHef  extended  beyond  certain 
fcribea    of    the    Lower    St.    Lawrence.      Others    saw   a 
mpreme  manitou  id  the  sun.     The  Algonqnins  believed 
L   a  malignant  manitou,   in  whom  the  early  mis- 
aonariea   failed    not   tn    recognize    the  DevO,   hut  who 
3  dreaded  than  bis  wife.     She  wore  a  robe 
aade  of  the  hair  of  her  victima,  for  she  was  tlie  eauae 
F  death^   aod  she  it  is  whom,   by  yelling,    drumming, 
ad  stamping,    they  seek  to  diave  away  from  the  sick. 
:    night,    she  was    seen   by  some  terrified 
forest,    in    ahaiie   like    a  flame  of  fire; 
8  announced  to  the  cirle  crouched 
rottitd  the  lodge-fire,  they  burned  a  fragment  of  meat 
I  ^pease  the  female  fiend. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South 
ere  vaguely  personified  as  spirits  or  manitous.  Some 
^  tile  winds,  too,  were  personal  existences.  The  West 
lind,  as  we  have  seen,  was  father  of  Manahozho. 
'jere  was  a  Summer-Maker  and  a  Winter-Maker,  and 
0  Indians  tried  to  keep  the  latter  at  bay  by  throwing 
eln'ands  into  the  air. 
Wtea  we  tum  from  the  Algonquin  family  of  tribes 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  we  find  another  cosmogony 
.d  other  conceptions  of  spiritual  existence.  While 
je  earth  was  as  yet  a  waste  of  waters,  there  was, 
ijiaording  to  Iroquois  and  Huron  traditions,  a  bearen 
h  lakes,  streams,  plains,  and  forests,  inhabited  by 
ntalw.  by  spirits,  and,  as  some  afteu,  by  human 
tsAngB.  Here  a  certain  female  spirit,  named  Ataentsic, 
once  chasing  a  bear,  which,  slipping  through  a 
lole,  fell  down  to  the  earth.  Ataentsic's  dog  followed, 
she  herself,  struck  with  deap«r,  jumped  aftfflj 
Others    declare    that    she  wMjl 


benven  by  lh«  eiiirit,  bor  busbuiiU.  for  i 
a  mttn;  wblle  othera,  again^  hold  tbe  belief  llm 
full  ill  the  nltempt  to  gutbcr  for  bi-r  buisbtind 
ntedicinal  IcaveR  of  a  cbrtiilu  tree.  Be  this  as  it 
the  uDJiunlH  Hwimming  in  tbe  w&tery  waste  below 
her  fall,  uixl  liae^tily  luet  ui  etiuucjl  to  del-ermine 
fibould  be  done.  The  v-uee  wuu  referred  to  the  b« 
The  beaver  eonimended  it  lo  the  jadgraent  of 
tortoise,  who  tliereupon  culled  on  the  other  nuitm 
dive,  bring  u])  inud^  and  iiluce  it  on  bi»  back. 
was  formed  a  flfiating  inland,  on  which  Ataent«io 
uid  here,  being  jiregnunt,  she  wbb  Boon  delivered 
dmigbter,  who  in  turn  bore  two  boyu,  wboHe  pate 
is  unexplained.  They  were  called  Tminscjuon 
Jouskcba,  uiid  presently  fell  to  blow§,  Joucikeha  Ic' 
his  brother  with  the  horn  of  u  atag.  The  ba( 
the  tortoise  grew  int<i  a  world  lull  of  verdure  and 
and  Jooekeha,  with  his  graudmolher  Ataeutsio,  i 
over  itB  destinies. 

He  is  the  Sun;  she  is  tlie  }tooti.  He  ie  bi 
cent;  but  she  is  malignant,  like  the  female  demg 
tlie  Algonquins.  They  have  a  bark  bouse^  made 
tliose  of  the  Iroquois,  at  the  end  of  the  earth, 
they  often  come  to  leasts  and  duneey  at  the  In 
villageB.  JouKkeba  raises  uorn  fur  himself,  and  m 
plentiful  harvests  fur  mankind.  SometimeH  he  isf 
thill  us  a  skeleton,  with  a  spike  of  shrivelled  ajr 
bix  band,  or  greedily  gnawing  a  human  limb,  and 
the  Indians  know  that  a  grievous  famine  awaits  tJ 
He  constantly  interposes  between  maukiud  and 
malice  of  bin  wicked  gntndmotber,  whom,  at  tinu 
^soundly  cudgels.  It  waa  he  who  made 
^for  once   the   earth  was    parched   i 


«11  tbe  water  being  gathered  under  the  armpit  of  a 
eoloeaal  frog^  but  Jouiikehu  pierced  the  armpit  and 
let  out  the  water.  No  prayers  were  offered  to  him, 
bie  benevolent  nature  rendering  them  superfluous. 

The  Iroquois    proper,    or    Five  Nations,   recognised 

another  superhuman  personage, — plainly  a  deified  chief 

.or  hero.     This  was  Tarenyowagon,    or   Hianatha,   eaid 

he   a  divinely  appointed  messenger,    who   made   his 

ide  on  earth  for  the    political    and  social  instruction 

the   choBen    race,    and   whose   counterpart  is  to    be 

id   in    the    traditiona    ctf  the    Peruvians,   Mexieans, 

And  other  primitive  uatioQS. 

Close  examination  makes  it  evident  that  the  primi- 
tive Indian's  idea  of  a  supreme  being  was  a  concep- 
higher  than  might  have  been  eapected.  The 
he  began  to  contemplate  this  object  of  his 
dth,  and  sought  to  clothe  it  with  attributes,  it  he- 
me finite,  and  commonly  ridiculous.  The  weator  of 
le  world  stood  on  the  level  of  a  barbarons  and  de- 
:aded  humanity,  while  a  natural  tendency  became 
ppaient  to  look  beyond  him  to  other  powers  sharing 
is  dominion.  The  Indian  belief,  if  developed,  would 
w«  developed  into  a  syatem  of  polytheism. 

In  the  primitive  Indian's  conception  of  a  Orod  the 
idea  of  moral  good  has  no  pmt.  His  deity  does  not 
■  :|)«nae  justice  for  this  world  or  the  nest,  but  leaves 
under  the  power  of  subordinate  spirits,  who 
II  and  control  the  universe.  Nor  is  the  good  and 
of  these  inferior  beings  a  moral  good  and  evil. 
Phe  good  spirit  is  the  spii'it  that  gives  good  luek  and 
oiniatere  to  the  necessities  and  desires  of  mankind; 
be  evil  spirit  is  simply  a  malleiOM  i 
leath.  and  mischimce. 
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In  no  Itiilinn  lun^niogo  uonld  the  early  luisslot 
find  a  word  tn  esiireRs  tha  idea  of  (tttiL  Jtfnni'lou  »diI 
Oki  nieaut  unylhiug  endowed  wit.h  supenintural  powLfg. 
fVom  a  Biiakii-skiu,  ur  u  greasy  Indiau  corijiir(.'r,  up  tu 
Mttnulioxho  and  Jouflkolia.  The  prieetB  were  forced  to 
tme  a,  oirciimlocHtioii, — 'The  GrL'nt  Chief  of  Men,"  w 
'The  Greiil  Mauili)u  who  lives  in  ihe  Sky."  Yet  it 
Hhould  Hot^iii  that  the  idea  of  a  supremo  ooatroUing 
Kpirit  might  iiaturiilly  arise  fmm  the  peculiar  characHr 
of  Indian  bclJof.  The  idea  that  each  race  nf  aniinalf 
has  its  Jirclu^tn'c  or  chief,  would  easily  Huggeat  tha 
existeniie  of  a  i^uprtinic  chief  of  the  spirits  or  of  th( 
human  race,— a  oouception  imperfectly  shadowed  forth 
in  M&nubozho.  Tlie  Jesuit  miasinnarios  eeized  thil 
itdvantAge.  ''If  eaoli  sort  of  animal  has  its  king,'  tlioj 
urged,  'ao,  too,  have  mon^  and  aa  niau  is  above  ^ 
the  animab,  bo  is  the  spirit  that  mios  over  men  tht 
master  of  all  the  other  spirits.'  The  Indian  mind 
readily  accepted  the  idea,  and  tribes  in  uo  setit 
Chrifllian  (|uick!y  rose  to  the  belief  in  a  one  ooOr 
trolling  spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  became  a  distinct 
ejcibtenoe,  u  pervading  power  in  the  universe,  and  > 
dispcntier  of  justice,  Many  tribes  now  pray  to  him. 
though  still  oltDgiug  obstinately  to  their  ancient  sape^ 
Btitions;  aud,  with  some,  as  the  heathen  portion  rf 
the  modern  Iroquois,  he  is  clothed  with  attributes  of 
moral  good.* 


were  made  upon  savages  wlio  had  been  for  generations  in 
oootaol,  iramodiate  or  otherwise,  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Many  observers  have  interpreted  the  religion* 
iMew  of  Uje  indiiiQs  after  preconceived  ideas  of  their  ova; 
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The    priniitive   Indian    believed   in   the    immortality 

tie  aottl,   but  he  did  not  always  believe  in  a  state 

Fef  futnre  reward  and  iiunishiuent.     Nor,  when  uueh  a 

■ibelief  existed,    wus    the  good  to  be  remurdod  a  moral 

V  good,  or  the  evil  to  be  punished  a.  moral  evii.     Skilful 

L  Jnmters,    brave   warriors,    men   of  iufluence   and    eonsi- 

t^eration,    went,     after    death,    to    the   happy   hunting- 

ind;  while  the  aiothful,  the  cowardly,  and  the  weak 

here  doomed  to  eat  serpents  and  ashea  io  dreary  abodes 

t  and  darknesn.     In  the  general  belief,  liowever, 

f  diere  was    but    one    land  of  shades  for  all  alike.     The 

.  spirits,    in  form  and  feature  as  they  hud  been    in  life, 

'  vended  their  way  through  dark  loresls    to  the  villages 

j9f  the  dead,  subsisting  on  bark  and  rotten  wood,     Ou 

■ajriviag,    they  sat    all  day  in  the  crouching  posture  of 

\ibe  aiok,  and,  when  night  came,    hunted  the  shades  of 

Uiimala,   with  the    shades   of  bowa  and  arrows,    among 

the  shades  of  trees  and  rocks;   for  all  things,   animate 

and    inanimate,    were    alike    immortal,    and    all    passed 

together  to  the  gloomy  country  of  the  dead. 

The  belief  respecting  the  land  of  souls  varied  greatly 
iu  different  tribes  and  different  individuals.  Among  the 
Hurons  there  were  thoae  who  held  that  departed  spirits 


and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  an  Indian  will  respond 
with  a  grunt  of  acquiescence  to  any  question  whatever 
touching  his  spiritual  state.  By  far  the  moat  close  and 
accurate  observers  of  Indian  supersiition  were  the  French 
and  Italian  JesuiiB  of  the  first  half  of  the  aevenleenlh  cen- 
tury. Their  opportunities  were  unrivalled;  and  they  used 
ihem  in  a  spint  of  faithful  inquiry,  accamulating  facts, 
and  leaving  theory  lo  their  succesBors.  Of  recent  Ameri- 
can writers,  no  one  has  given  so  much  attention  to  the 
sabject  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft;  but,  in  view  of  his  opportmiv'SNs*. 
and  his  seal,  his  results  are  most  unsat\sia.ii\»T5 . 


J 
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beBfi^^* 


porsued  their  journoy  through  the  sky,  along  the 
Way,  whilo  the  souls  of  dogs  took  another  rente,  V 
oerloio  aiioniellalious,  known  aa  tho  '■  Way  of  the  Dogi." 
At  inter.als  oi'  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Hutdiui, 
the  Neutflnt,  anil  other  kindred  tribes,  were  accuslJimed 
to  oolleut  the  buouH  uf  iheir  dead,  and  deposit  th«m 
with  groat  coroiuony  in  u  common  pUcc  of  biiriaj,  The 
whole  nation  wan  Aomet.imet)  gathered  nt  this  solemnityi 
ttod  han<}redK  of  corpHOx,  brought  from  thoir  tempom; 
reating-placeH,  wore  inhumed  ii>  one  cspacioUH  pit,  FrM 
this  hnur  the  immortnlity  of  tlieir  bouIs  began.  Thtf 
took  wing,  as  Home  affirmed,  iu  the  ithape  of  pigODUi 
while  the  greater  number  declared  that  they  joanMjti 
on  f<iot  and  in  their  own  likeness  to  the  land  <i 
Bh&des,  bearing  with  them  the  ghosts  of  the  wompuifr 
bells,  heaver-skina,  bowa,  arrowa,  pipM^  kettles,  bcul), 
and  ringH  buried  witli  them  in  the  eonimou  gran.* 
But  OB  the  Bpirits  of  the  old  and  of  children  are  Ml 
feeble  for  the  march,  they  are  forced  to  stay  belunJi 
liugering  near  their  earthly  villages,  where  the  liTitf 
often  hoar  the  clapping  of  their  invisible  cabin  dooDi 
and  the  weak  voices  of  the  disembodied  children  drinni 
birds  from  their  corn-fields.  An  endless  variety  of  t«- 
coherent  fancier<  ii  connected  with  the  Indian  idea  of* 
future  life.  They  commonly  owe  their  origin  to  dreuUr 
often  to  the  dreams  of  those  in  extreme  sickness,  vbOi 


*  The  practice  of  burying  treasurefl  with  ihe  dead  i« 

not  peculiar  to  the  North  American  abovigineB.    Thus,  Ute 

London  Times  of  October  28,  1865,   describing  the  fuoMil 

riles  of  Lord  PalmiTBton.  aays:   'And  as  the  words,  "DmI 

dual,  ashes  to  ashes,"  were  pronounced,  the  chiet  monto* 

A  last  precious  offering  to  the  dead,    rhrew  into  tti> 

>1  diamoai  anS.  ^Ai  t\m^; 
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1  awaking,  supposed  thai  they  had  viait«d  the  other 
^orld,  and  related  to  the  wondering  by-atanders  what 
Ihey  had  seen. 

The  Indian  land  of  souls  is  not  always  a  region  of 
lows  and  gloom.  The  Hurons  sometimes  represented 
LB  bobIb  of  their  dead — those  of  their  doga  included — 
(  dancing  joyously  in  the  presence  of  Ataenstio  and 
foi^keha.  Aacordiog  to  some  Algonquin  traditions, 
leoren  was  a  scene  of  endless  festivity,  the  ghosts 
Aoeing  to  the  sound  of  the  rattle  and  the  drum,  and 
;  with  hospitable  welcome  the  ooeasional  visitor 
rOm  the  living  world;  for  the  spirit-Iaad  was  not  far 
Sj    and  roving  hunters   sometimes   passed  its  confines 

Most  of  the  traditions  agree,  however,  that  the 
pints  on  their  journey  heavenward  were  beset  with 
ifficulties  and  perils.  There  was  a  swift  river  which 
ut  be  crossed  on  a  log  thut  shook  beneath  their 
at,  while  a  ferocious  dog  opposed  their  passage  and 
Bve  many  into  the  abyss.  This  river  waa  full  of 
^geons  and  other  fish,  which  the  ghosts  speared  for 
^ii  sabsistence.  Beyond  was  a  nan'ow  path  between 
'Woring  rocks,  which  each  instant  crashed  together, 
'^rending  to  atoms  the  less  nimble  of  the  pilgrims  who 
1  to  pass.  The  Hurons  believed  that  a  personage 
pjwned  Oscotarach,  or  the  Head-Piercer,  dwelt  in  a  bark 
'  lioase  beside  the  path,  and  that  it  was  his  office  to 
lemove  the  brain  from  the  heads  of  those  who  passed, 
:  a  necessary  preparation  for  immortality.  This  ain- 
nlar  idea  is  found  also  in  some  Algonquin  traditions, 
wording  to  which,  however,  the  brain  is  afterwards 
sstored  to  its  owner.  ^ 

Dreams    were    to    the    Indian    a    universal    oTad^H 
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They  revealed  U>  him  his  guurdiiin  Rpir!t<,  taught  1 
the  oure  of  hiH  dUeiMes,  warned  him  of  Iho  <Ievio«i 
of  sorcevers,  guided  liim  to  the  lurking-placea  of  las 
enemy  or  the  haunts  of  game,  uiid  unfolded  the  seoceU 
of  good  and  evil  deHtioy,  The  dream  was  a  myster: 
and  iiiexoruhle  power,  whose  least  heheste  must  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter,^a  sonrce  in  every  Indian  toifli 
of  endlesa  minohief  and  abomination.  There  were  pn- 
feswed  dreamerM  and  professed  inteTpreteiB  of  droann.' 
One  of  the  inoHt  noted  feativah  umung  the  Huroof 
and  Iroquois  was  the  Dream  Feast,  a  scene  of  fren^, 
whwe  the  actors  eouotcrfeited  madneae  and  the  toitB 
waB  like  a  bedlam  turned  loose.  Each  jireteiided  H 
have  dreamed  of  something  necessary  to  his  welfut, 
and  rushed  from  house  to  house  demanding  of  all  bi 
met  to  guess  his  neeret  requirement  and  satisfy  it. 

Believing  that  the  whulo  material  world  was  instiiHA 
with  powers  to  influence  and  control  his  fate^  that  pM 
and  evil  spirits  and  existences  nameless  and  indefinaUt 
filled  all  nature,  that  a  pervading  uoroery  was  Hbore^ 
below,  and  around  him,  and  thai  issues  of  life  ' 
death  might  be  con  I  rolled  by  instruments  the  n 
unnoticeable  and  seemingly  the  most  feeble,  the  Indiia 
lived  in  perpetual  fear.  The  turning  of  a  leaf,  I 
crawling  of  an  insect,  the  cry  of  a  bird,  the  creaking 
of  a  bough,  might  be  the  niyatio  signal  of  his  II 
or  woe. 

An  Indian  community  swarmed  with  sorcerers,  a*- 
dioinemen,  and  diviners,  whose  functions  were  oflBB 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  sorcerer,  by  channi, 
magic  songs,  magic  feasts,  and  the  heating  of  bis  drum, 
had  power  over  the  spirits  and  those  occult  influeoM 
,ijlhereDt  in    animals    and    inanimate    things.     He  cOiiH 
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Edl  to  him  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  Thej  appeared 
lefore  him  iD  the  form  of  atones.  He  chopped  and 
liem  with  his  hatchet;  blood  iind  flesh  issued 
iorth;  and  the  intended  victim,  however  distant,  lan- 
oished  and  died.  Like  the  sorcerer  of  the  Middle 
^ea,  he  made  images  of  those  he  wished  to  destroy, 
id,  muttering  incantations,  punctured  them  with  aa 
ivl,  whereupon  the  persons  represented  sickened 
li&ed  away. 

The  Indian    doctor   relied  far   more  on  magic 
,   natural    remedies.     Breams,    beating   of  the 

,  magic  feasts  and  dances,  and  howling  to  frigl 
}  female  demon  from  his  jiatieut,    were  his  ordii 
cure.     The   prophet    or   diviner  had  vai 
Bans  of  reading  the  secrets  of  futurity,    such   as 
ght  of  birds    and   the   movements    of  water  and 
?li£Te  was   a,   peculiar   practice    of  divination  very 
wal  in  the  Algonquin  family  of  tribes,   with  somi 
fbom    it   stil)    subsists.     A    small,    conical    lodge    was 
^ade   by   planting    poles   in   a   circle,    lashing  the  tops 
Ogether    at    a    height    of    about  seven    feet   from  the 
and    closely    covering    them    with    hides.      The 
prophet  now  crawled  in,   and  closed  the  aperture  aftor 
He    then    beat    his    drum    and    sang    his   magic 
.  to  summon  the  spirits,  whose  weak,  shrill  voices 
soon  heard,  mingled  with  his  lugubrious  chanting; 
rhile  at  intervals  the  juggler  paused  to  interpret  their 
lommimicationa   to  the   attentive   crowd  seated   on   the 
iround    without.     Ihiring    the   whole    scene    the    lodge 
wayed   to  and  fro  with   a   violence    which   has   aston- 
ihed  many    a  civilized  beholder,   and    which   some   of 
'  e  Jesuits  explain  by  the  ready  solution  of  a  genui 
iiabolic  intervention. 
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The  aorcerera,   medicine-moo,    and  divinera  diifl 
usiwlly   discharge   the   funotion    of   priests.     Kauhi 
sacrifieed  for  himself  to  the  powers  he  wished  W  g 
piliate,    whether    his    guardian    sijirit,    thp    spiri) 
animalsi,   or   thti  other  beluga  of  hie  belief.     The  |i 
oommon   sacrifice  wus  tobacco,  thrown    into  the 
water;  HcrapH  of  meat  were  somotimes  offered; 
a  few  rare  occasiims  of  public  solemnity,  a  whit*  i 
the  mystic  aDimitl  of  iiiany  tribes,  was  tied  to  tiksfl 
of  bh   upright    pole,    as    a   sacrifice 
spirit,    or  to   the   auo,   with  which  the  euperiot  i 
were    constantly    confounded    by    the    primitive   T 
In  recent   times,    when  Judaism    aud  Cfaristianit;  I 
modified   hiit  religious   ideas,   dogs  were,    and   stillfl 
BBcrifieod  to   the  Great  Spirit.     On   these  public  tf^ 
Bioiis    the    sacrificial    function    is    discharged   by  o 
or  by  warriors  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  and,  indeed 
the  stationary  tribes,  there  wa-t  au  incredible  wai 
of  mystic  ceremonies,  extravagant,  puerile,  and  G 
diBgusting,    designed    f<u'    the    cure    of  the    sick  c' 

the   general   welfare   and    prosperity  of  the  commui 

Most  of  their  obaei-vances  seem  originally  to  have  be* 
dictated  by  droums,  and  transmitted  as  a  sacred  heritijIV-  ' 
from  generation   to  generation.     They   consisted  in  H 
endless  variety  of  dances,   masque radingg,   and  nond»- 
oript    orgies:    and   a   scrupulous    adherence    t«    all  tk^ 
traditional   forms  was   held  to   be  of  the  last  moOHOV 
as    the    slightest    failure    in    this   respect    might  eut^ 
serious  culuniities.     If  children  were  seen  in  thekfil^  . 
imitating   any    of  these    mysteries,    they    were    grfaJy  t 
rebuked  ami  punished.     In   many  tribes  secret  msji*'-  ii 
iated,    aud  still  esist,    into    which   nitfni''*'* 
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(initialed  with  peculiar  mystic  c«reiii(»ii(4'.  Tlteae 
uiations  are  greutlj*  respected  and  feareil.  Theji 
t  charms   for  love,    war,    ttad   privste   rerenge, 

I  gi«at   and  ofteii   a  very  miechierous  infliM 

I  societies   of  the  Metai   and   the  ^P abeno.    unoag 

t  SoTtbero    AlgoaciuiDd,    are    conspicuous   exainpliH; 

jBe  other  sooietiett    of  similar  character  have,    for  S 

eirtar]r,  been  known  to  exist  among  the  Dahcntah. 

A  notice  of  the  snperatitiuna  Jdeae  of  the  Indnuw  1 
irould  bo    imperfect  without  a    reference  to  the  tndi-  j 
^ionarj    tales   by    which   tbeee   ideas  an  banded  (km 
^m  fatber  to  eoa.     Some  of  these  tale*  eaa  be  tneti 
tnck  to    ibe   period    of    the    earliest    ititeroo«M   witk 
One  at  least  of  those  recorded  by  the  ftnt 
I,  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrent^e,  is  still  cur 
fflg  die  tribes  of  the  Upi>er  Lakes.     Mwiy  of  i 
curious  combinations  of  beliefs  seriously  eM«rtatned 
>  strokes   intended   for  humor  and    drollery.    wUcli 
'  fail   to   awaken   peats    of  laughter  in  ibe  lt>dso- 
Oiantsi,   dwarfs^  cannibals.,  epirita,  beaata.  bird*, 
anomalous    mon^iterg,    transformations,    tricks,   toi 
J   form    the    staple    of   the   story.     Some  of  ilw 
loia  tales  embody  conceptions  wliicb,  howerer  pre- 
Q  of  a  bold  and    Btriking  character;    bat 
of  the  Algonquins   are   to   an   incT«dib(e  de 
,  silly,    and   meaningless;    nor   are    ihoee   of  tbe  i 
b  tribes  much  better.    In  respect  to  tbU  vi^rai  J 
fcliere  is  a  curious   superstition   of  very  wide    pre-  J 
«».     The  tales  must  not  be  told  in  sunnier,  t 
^l  season,  when  all  Nature  is  full  of  life,  the  spiriw  J 
■•'wake,  and,  hearing  what  is  said  of  tbeoL,  may  lake  1 
~    [  whereas    in  winter  they  are  (act  sealed  up  i 
nd  ice,  and  no  linger  capable  nf  t»t.«Ti.v(i%. 
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It  ie  obvioui^  that,  tlie  Indian  niind  hm  uever  sen- 
crasly  ocmipied  it-'ielf  with   any  of  the   higher  themes 
of  thought.     The  beings  of  its   belief  are  not  imper- 
sonations of  the  IVitces  of  Natore,  the  couraca  of  hnnuui 
dsBtiny,    or    the   movements    of  human    intellect,  nill, 
and    paaaion.      In    the    midst    of  Nature,    the   IndUs 
knew    nothini;    of  her   luwa.     His    perpetual    refeteaM 
of  her  phenomena  to  oocult  agencies  foreBtalled  iuquiiJi 
and  precluded  inductive   reasoDing.     If  the  wind  bluv 
with  violence,  it  woh  hecauKc  the  water-lizard  whiuh  maku 
the  wind  had  crawled  out  of  his  pool;  if  the  lightoio; 
wag  Bharp  and  frequent,  it  wa«  beeause  the  youug  of  tk 
ihnnderbird  were  restleiHu  in  their  neat;  if  a  blight  fell 
upon  the  com,  it  wb»  because  the  Corn  Spirit  waa  angtj; 
and  if  the  beavers  were  shy  and   difficult   to   catch,  it 
waa   because    they    had    taken    offence    at    seeing    HtB 
bonee   of  one   of  their  race   thrown   to  u  dog.    Wall 
and  even   highly   developed,   iu  a  few   instances, — we 
allude  especially  to  the  Ii'oquoia, — with  respect  to  cer- 
taiu  points  of  material  ooncemnient,    the   miud  of  ^^ 
Indian  in   other  respects  was  and  is  almost  hopelessly 
stagnant,     The  very   traits    that  raise   him    above  tJ»* 
servile    racea    are   hostile    to    the    kind   and    degre«  c»f 
civilisation    which    those    races    so    easily    at  tutu.      E*-^ 
intractable  spirit  of  independence,  aud  the  pride  whid* 
forbids   him    to  bo  an  imitator,    reinforce  but  too  w&l' 
that  savage  lethargy  of  mind  iVom  which  it  is  no  h»«^ 
to  wuse  him.     No  race,   perhaija,    ever  offered  greats'' 
difficulties  to  those  laboring  for  its  improvement. 

To  sum    up    the   results'  of  this    examination,  tl»0 
primitive  Indian  waa  as    savage    in   his   religi 

life.     He  was   divided   between  fetich- worship 
degree  of  reVi^^wa?,  development  which 
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sists  in  the  worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the  human 
form.  His  conception  of  their  attributes  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected.  His  gods  were  no  whit 
better  than  himself.  Even  when  he  boiTows  from 
Christianity  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  universal  spirit, 
his  tendency  is  to  reduce  him  to  a  local  habitation 
and  a  bodily  shape;  and  this  tendency  disappears  only 
in  tribes  that  have  been  long  in  contact  with  civilized 
white  men.  The  primitive  Indian,  yielding  his  untutored 
homage  to  one  all-pervading  and  omnipotent  spirit,  is 
a  dream  of  poets,  rhetoricians,   and  sentimentalists. 
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The  uistresiieB  of  the  KirigB  of  France  have  In  hutoij 
Homethiut!  of  the  good  Tortuue  which  they  eigoj'ed  ii 
their  lifetijue:  fur  naughty  women,  tliey  live  in  ei 
treiuelf  goad  tiocicty.  M.  I'iene  Clement,  ttho  is  i 
Member  of  the  InBtitule,  editor  of  the  State  PtfOt 
and  Corres  pan  lien  ce  of  Colbert,  and  writer  of  otbit 
gruvo  buoka,  does  not  ucruple  tu  avoru  other  delt^ 
and  Impend  InboriouH  nightM  and  days  in  cultivuting  tin 
acquaintance  nf  iMadanie  de  Mouteapun,  and  in  hnntug 
vp  with  iuiineuijc  induHtry  every  scrup  of  writing  wMA 
belonged  tu  her  and  every  mention  of  her  among  oai- 
temporary  writers.  Thia,  however,  is  even  a  ( 
matter  compared  with  the  liomage  which  the  i 
Colbert  himself,  at  the  bidding  of  Louis  the  Fov 
teenth,  was  obliged  to  render  to  the  lady  whom  do 
German  soldiers  in  the  French  serrice  at  a  royal  revin 
pointed  at  and  called  by  the  very  blunteat  of  nam 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  French  as  a  rule  think  I 
rough  Teutonic  way  of  looking  at  ladies  of  the  sprigbtlj 
order  as  aomethiug  more  suitable  to  outer  barbarini 
than  to  themselves,    and,    like  the  wasps,    have  alw^l 
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fond    of    hoveriug    in    BwaniiB    about    the 
leaches. 

Louis  tUe  FoTirteeulh,  wilh  his  aiipei'b  t 
Flarge  perruqae^  was,  however,  the  only  French  i 
-who  attempted  to  suiToimd  these  illicit  i 
with  all  the  honour  of  mutrimony  and  to  legitiio&dl 
Yob  natural  children  aa  princes  of  the  blood, — manifestly^ 
ihinking  he  had  us  much  right  in  hia  royal  omni- 
iteDce  to  OYemin  the  marriage  laws  as  he  had  to 
erniD  Hollaud  and  to  put  down  purliainents. 
The  maiden  name  of  Madame  de  Mouteapan  was 
BVan^oitie  Athenaia  do  Bochechouart,  of  the  great 
luuily  of  the  Roehechouorts,  who  boasted  that  they 
exJEted  before  the  sea.  Xobody  denies  that  she  was 
ry  beautiful.  Madame  de  8^vigii6,  who  deals  a  good 
al  in  superlatives,  has  never  enough  at  command 
r  the  beauty  of  Madame  de  3Iont«fipu!i;  she  is  Vin- 
mparable,  la  belle  Madame,  la  merveilU^  and  finally 
Madame  de  8evign6  gave  up  French  altogether  in 
\  her,  and  called  her  Quanta- — -meaning,  it  may 
be  supposed,  QaaiUo  k  beUa\  It  appears  that  she  had 
blue  eyes  and  a  flow  of  blond  hair,  and  a  complexion 
I  brilliant  that  she  seemed  always  in  u  state  of  ills- 
There  is  some  dispute,  however,  about  the 
|ise  of  her  waist.  Madame  de  S^vign^  is  as  supevlative 
ibout  this  as  about  all  else  in  her  person;  whereas 
tie  cross  old  Princess  Palatine,  mother  of  the  Kegent, 
leclares  she  was  ihiet-waisted.  One  can  only  tope 
die  did  not  speak  the  truth,  and  that  Louis  the 
B'ourteenth  did  not  cast  off  La  Valli^re  for  a  thick- 
irai»ted  mistress.      The    Marquis    de    Montcapan,    who 

(  year  younger  than  Mdlle.  de  Hochechouart,  i 
aed    her   when    she    wsa   twenty-ti 


Montcapan,    who 
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luatried  life  lusted  about  five  years.  After  iliHn| 
Louis  the  Fuurteuiith  evidently  beiug  an  sdmim  w 
his  kdy,  M,  de  Monlespnn  took  to  jealous  ways,  ivA 
made  himself  very  troublesome  both  to  Lis  wile  anJ 
to  the  King.  It  is  even  Kaid  by  Mdlle,  de  Montiiensim 
that  he  ventured  to  quot^  'be  Seripturoa,  aod  eit*  tbl 
esomple  of  David  as  u  wuruing  t€  Louis  tho  Fourtwmt})! 
But  perhuiiB  tho  wtorj-  is  too  good  lo  be  [me.  WlieiliM 
he  spoke  of  David  to  the  King  or  not,  Louis  had  ■ 
■bad  opbiDa  uf  M.  de  Montespun;  he  said,  e'itnit  m 
/ou  capable  ileg  phi»  grantie»  extravagawiC*.  He  M 
hiro  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  caused  him  alway«  W 
be  oaroFully  luoked  after  when  law  business  or  otllBr 
matters  brought  him  to  Vms.  M.  de  Montespaa,  in- 
deed, vraa  not  of  a  humour  A  /aire  U  purtage  aiM- 
Jupiter,  as  Moli^re  i^eeras  to  think  so  natural  in  Idi- 
'Amphitryon.'  Some  ill-natured  people  about  Couft 
said  the  reason  of  hie  diiioontent  was  that  lie  received 
iasufGoieut  hush-money;  at  any  rate,  be  retired  fh>B 
Veraailles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  aeoma  that  ta 
went  to  Spaia,  and  that  the  story  of  his  patting  Mb*' 
self  u»d  his  family  into  mourning  for  the  frailty  tf 
Madame  de  Montespan  is  not  trae. 

Madame  de  Montespan,  tho  altihe  Vashti  of  Baclne, 
was,  during  the  tinio  of  her  favour,  virtually  Qubw 
of  Versailles;  and,  if  Marie  Th^rfese  herself  requirti 
anything  of  the  King,  she  made  use  of  the  medial, 
of  the  favourite.  Her  high  spirits,  her  audacity,  htt 
good  humour,  in  siiite  ol'  her  proclivity  to  sarcasm  ai 
ridicule,  made  her  much  liked;  but,  like  all  ladies  «t 
this  class,  she  was  expensive  and  extravagant,  atui 
expensive  and  extravagant  in  a  degree  nhich  HvaUcd 
tlie  VeraaiUes   extmvn.^aU'iieH    of  Louis    the  Fourteentii 
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Melf,     What  was  her  cost  to  France  in  actual 
.  Clement   has   himself  abaodoned    the    hope    of  dia- 
I  ooTeriag,  and  leaves  the  matter  to  some  future  investi- 
1  gntor.     Nevertheless,    he  ie  not  without  hopes  of  some 
I'sltiiuate   revelation    oq    thia    Bubject.     That  it  was  im- 
;oo  plain.     Colbert,  the  finance  minister,  waa 
I  eoTBiniflBioneii   with    the    jiurchaae    ol'  jewelry    for   her 
le;   and  this  was    no    small    drain    on    the    exchequer. 
I  fier  travelling  retinue  was   regal.     Coaches  and  ladies 
I  and  bodyguards  of  honour^a  suite  of  forty-five  persona 
1- — accompanied  her  wherever  ehe  went;  and  her  ch2(«att 
^*t  Clugny,   close  to  Versailles,   rose   aa    if  by  eBchant- 
wnt;  for,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  architectural  creatioi 
lonis    the    Fourteenth   surpaased   M.   Haussmann 
Twelve   hundred    workmen  were   incessantly 
loyed  until  Clugny  was  finished,   and  Mansard  and 
pTfltre  directed  their  labours. 

Nevertheless,  a  pious  conspiracy,    in  which  Boasi 
K>1c  the  lead,    endeavoured,    in  1675,    to  rescue  Lo) 
ne    Fourteenth    and    the   French    exehequer    from 
jductions  of  Madame  de  Montespan.     In  the  year 
B>«  1675,  Bossuet  bad  persuaded  Mdlle.  de  LaValliferft' 
rto    retire   before   the   triumph   of  her   successful  rival, 
}  and    to    devote    heraelf  to    a    life    of  penitenoe   in  the 
E^ngorouB  retreat  of  the  Carmelites.     It  is  well,  therefore, 
:  the  reputation  of  Boasuet,  who,  as  preceptor  of  the 
pauphin,  had  frequent  accesa  to  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
"ut  he  did  not  tamely  submit    to  the  greater  scandal 
[ef  the  haughtier  and  more  espenaive  Vashti  who    took 
place.     Indeed,    both  he    and  Bourdaloue    behaved 
.   courage   in   this   matter  which    does   honour  to 
ffiie  independence  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
llhe    eerenteenth    century;    and    it    is    certain    that 
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Catholic  dignitary  whatever  Id  the  days  of  N^i 
wonid  have  dated  to  speak,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  OuV^ 
of  it,  with  such  courageous  fnmineMH.  But  it  must  aleo 
be  coDsidered  that  the  times  were  different.  Respect 
for  the  Church  and  its  preacription  waa  still  Id  eome 
niHliiiQr  sacred  among  priucea;  and  Louis  the  Faurteenlli 
never,  during  the  whole  of  hia  reign,  niieaod  atteadanoe 
nt  daily  mass  but  on  two  occaMioDs,  and  that  wu 
when  he  was  with  his  anny,  Aa  for  Bourdaloue,  be 
exhorted  Louis  the  Fourteenth — in  unmiatakable  lui- 
gaage,  in  wnrdri  no  powerful  aa  to  be  called  coupi  dt 
(en-eur —before  the  whole  Court,  to  abundon  bis  con- 
uexion  with  Madame  de  Monteapan;  and  Bosauet,  wbs 
waa  then  Bishop  of  Condom,  on  being  eousulted  b;  tho 
King,  justified  the  rigour  of  a  poor  priest  of  VerswUes, 
who  had  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  t«  Hit 
reiguing  favourite.  The  preaching  of  Bourdaloue  and 
the  private  remonstrances  of  Bosauet  had  this  effect, 
that  liouis  the  Fourteenth,  before  his  departure  for  tlie 
Biiny  in  Flandera,  in  I6T0,  was  enabled  &  /aire  ui 
Ptlque.x  with  due  solemnity.  I^Iadame  de  Montespu 
had  been  pcrauuded  to  retire  from  Veraailles  to  ber 
ehfiteau  at  Clugrjy,  where,  however,  she  had  two  inlflN 
views  with  the  King  before  his  departure;  but, 
Madame  de  Suud^ry,  it  was  'dans  uii  cabinet  vicrf, 
\iii  Ton  pouvait  les  voir  de  la  t^te  aux  pieds";  Irat, 
she  adds,  theae  conversations  were  tongues  et  triateg.' 
Madame  de  Monteapan  had  alao  taken  the  eaeramfnt 
on  her  aide;  and,  by  the  united  efforta  of  the  ror»l 
oonfeasor,  the  Pf^re  La  Chaise,  the  preacher  Bourdaloii*) 
and  Busauet,  who  was  looked  on  as  the  Luther  of  tlie 
Gallioan  Church,  it  was  hoped  that  the  ainfiil  i 
would, be  kept  in  I'uture  at  a  reapeciful  dJatancOji 
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But  it  was  soon  clear  chat  Louis  the  Fourteentll 
en  when  in  Flanilera,  could  not  get  Madame 
KIoDteapan  out  of  liia  head;  he  was  Incessantly  wntii)i_ 
'  e  grave  Colbert,  the  austere  Colbert,  to  look  after 
ler  interests;  to  continue  going  on  making  the  chSteau 
f  Clugny  a  little  paradise,  and  collecting  orange-trees 
Tom  all  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  embellishment; 
and  when  the  njonaich  returned  to  Versailles  after  two 
inths'  absence,  Madame  de  Moutespou  wuh  again  found 
aouiiciled  in  the  royal  palace,  Sladame  de  Cajlus  in 
U-knomn  passage  describes  the  first  meetiug  of  the 
louple.  The  King,  no  doubt  with  the  most  resolute 
ntentions  of  future  impeccability,  had  ajronged  that 
i  first  meeting  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
'  of  the  gravest  and  moat  respectable  ladies  of  the 
'onrt,  and  his  arrangements  were  obeyed,  only  the 
irsation  between  the  repentant  lovers  was  carried 
a  a  low  tone  of  voice;  the  tones  became  lower 
ind  tenderer;  they  retired  to  the  recess  of  a  window; 
here  were  sobs  and  tears;  and  finally  they  both  made 
1  profound  reverence  to  the  respectable  matrons  and 
eft  them  in  undisputed  poasession  of  the  apartment, 
this  sudden  return  to  favour,  however,  was  but  the 
irelude  to  a  fall:  yet  for  a  short  time  longer  Madame 
Monteapan  was  omnipotent.  The  Queen  herself 
s  only  too  happy  to  be  received  in  her  apartments, 
nd  Madame  de  Moutespan  felt  so  secure  that  she 
n  received  her  royal  mistress  and  played  cards  with 
in  her  dressing-gown.  When  the  King  entered, 
cd  the  absence  of  the  Queen  was  desirable,  a,  signifi- 
Lt  look  at  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies  in  waiting  was 
I  eigD  agreed  upon  for  her  departure.  The  bad  in- 
jnce  of  Madame   de  Montespan    over  the  £\^i  ■««fc^ 
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however,  ronmrked  by  all.  He  treated  all  pet.itionan, 
iQcluding  the  aoble-born  widows  and  ■trpbttris  of  desei- 
TiDg  ofGoera  kilted  iu  fi^btioK  for  him,  with  karehneaa; 
and  probably  iho  ehiel'  veaHon  why  bar  oouteoiporariue 
and  0ubiu!<|uent  hi.'^tary  have  treuted  tho  menior]'  of 
MdUe.  de  J^a  Valli&ro  so  gently  in  that  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Foiii'tL'Qiith  wuh  iulinil.ely  miJder  during  the 
period  Iu  which  she  waa  the  favourite  than  it  wu 
when  the  King  was  under  the  domioation  iif  the  im- 
perioua  and  oxtrav^aut  Madame  de  Montespan  or  tho 
bigoted  Madame  de  Maiatenou. 

In  fact,  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  Mailaiao 
de  Mouteepan,  who  was  a  grande  ^fime  of  one-  of  tho 
best  fumllies  iu  Fraoce,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  of 
the  next  ceutury,  who  was  but  a  liuurgeo-ite,  the  ad- 
vantage iu  many  pointrt  would  be  la  the  scale  of  US' 
dame  de  Pum])adour.  Madame  de  Pompadour  WM  > 
female  MaeUlrom,  it  Is  true,  us  far  as-  money  went, 
but  she  did  something  for  the  art  of  lier  time  ami 
encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  what  money  she  obtUDod 
bIiu  got  directly  from  the  King ;  but  Madame  de  Mont- 
espau  not  only  wan  insatiable  in  money  mattera,  but 
she  turned  her  a[mrtmcDta  in  the  palace  and  her  ebSf 
teau  at  Clugny  into  veritable  gambliug-hituses,  Id  vhlit 
ake  goaded  on  the  courtiers  present  to  play  for  enormoitii 
Btakes,  and  gaye  them  blauk  looks  if  they  deeliued;  If 
she  won  she  look  their  money,  and  if  she  lost  It  ifM 
the  King  who  paid  her  debts.  The  sumB  she  ihui 
gained  at  laiuqimnet,  hombre,  hateette,  jtorfique,  hoea, 
trou  taadame,  and  every  game  of  chance  then  invented 
were  enormous,  and  her  loasea,  which  were  the  King'' 
were  enormoue  also.  The  demon  of  play  ■•» 
ing  in  ber   l-hoX  at*   noiild  not    visit   a    eouvoul 
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%ithoul  setting  up  a  lottery  amooj;  the  nuns.  !EH 
ireeents,  likewise,  made  to  her  ou  her  birthday  and  U 
lew  Yew's  Day  by  the  King,  by  tLe  Queen,  and  fl 
le  Court  were  of  immeDHe  value,  while  there  ia  fl 
jiTOof  that  she  made  any  presents  in  remrn,  egfl(B 
iSndeed  that  there  is  a  record  that  she  made  a  prea^f 
joaraely  jilayftil  nature  on  New  Year's  day, — (fl 
^ef  a  shift  of  hair-cloth,  a  scourge,  and  a  book  S 
'HftoteB'  (the  latter  jewelled  with  diamonds  it  is  ti^| 
lo  the  Prinoess  d'Harcourt.  Sueh  facte  as  these  l<fl 
»  the  conclusion  that  she  was  by  nature  well  fitfl 
fbr  the  rdle  of  being  the  first  of  the  set  of  her  ii^| 
Bf  that  class  of  ladies  who  have  ever  been  distinguishfl 
by  a  capacity  for  secnriog  all  they  cun  get  and  jB 
giTiiig  nothing.  H 

Soon,  however^  various  passing  flames  began  fl 
disturb  her  emjiire  over  the  susceptible  heart  of  qH 
great  Louis^  and  one  very  serious  conflagration,  uauifl 
by  the  beautiful  Mdlle.  St.  Fontanges,  gave  Mada^ 
Mont«spaii  spasms  of  terror  for  the  duration  of  ^U 
tnpremaey.  She  had  recourse  in  her  estremity  to  ^M 
s  sorceress  and  empoitonnmue,  La  Voisin,  ftfl 
was  snbeeqnently  burnt  ou  the  Place  de  la  Grr^ve;  afl 
k]l  kinds  of  abominable  mixtures,  called  ^poitdH 
^ommtr,'  were  concocted,  and  diabolical  ceremoiJB 
and  incantations  employed  for  the  purpose  of  recaUMf 
Qte  truant  pa^^siona  of  the  King.  These  were  ad^^ 
list^red  either  by  the  Montespan  or  by  her  associaj 
0  the  mouarch,  and  as,  in  the  La  Voisin  trial,  wldl 
took  place  with  closed  doors,  the  most  complete  fl 
Formation  was  giren  of  the  manner  of  making  th^^ 
powders,  and  as  to  the  intercourse  of  Madame  9 
Miinlespjtii    with    the    sorceress,    Louis    the   FoiwWsimS 
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niUBt  have  pasRiid  some  aot  very  agreeable  momeDl^ 
the  persual  of  the  secret  reports  of  the  deposiiioni 
the   witneaites,    drawu    up    for   his    private 
MoDtflBpan,  however,  wu«  kept  quite  in  the  dark  1 
the  fact  that  she  was  lULxed  up  in  the  La  Voiein  i 
at  all;  and  her  defeiiae  was  cooduoted,    quite  util 
to   herself,    b.v   an   advocate  chosen   by  Gilbert. 
gravest  charge  agalnsl  her,    however,   in  the  La  ' 
a&ir  was  one  of  having  got  La  Voisin  to  poison  A 
de    Fontanges,      Two    of    the    servants    of 
FoDtungea    and    the   rising    rival    herself  had  died  i 
denly;  and  us  the  King  ordered  that  no  exauiin< 
the  bodi'  of  Mdlle.  de  Fontanges  should  ho  made,  i 
against  Madame  de  Mont^span  has  a  very  sinister  I 

Madame    de    Months  pan,    thus    ever   on    the 
and  with  her  whole  wita   bent  on  getting  rid   i 
lady   rivals  about  the  court,    overlooked    the    fao 
the  cold  and  stealthy  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  f 
nesa  of  her  children,  was  the  most  dangerous   ' 
all,  and  that  Madame  de  Maintenon,  under  the  pietfi 
pretext   of  converting  the  King,    was   accomplishing'^ 
her  own  interest  a  conversion    something   like    thatj 
Bardolph.      Madame    de    Mainteaoo    superintended   i 
education  of  the  children  of  Madame  de  Moutespaa^ 
the  King,    at    a    house    in    the  Rue  de  Vaugirord,  jj 
the  King    paid  viaits    lo    the    houae    under  pret«nC 
seeing  his  children,   and,   consequently,   both  tt 
at  Versailles,   had  opportunities  of  conversing  i 
lady  who  was  destined  to   supplant  the   last   fi 

The  result  of  these  strange   complications  appc 
Bt  the  unexpected  death  of  Marie  TWrfese;  after  « 
uade  bantering  remarks  to 
)t\i  o?  Vint  mwwniug,   and  married  | 
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private    soine where    about    sis    moDths    later.     The 
inteapan,    however,  continued  to  reside  at  TerBailles. 
and  the  Maintenon  aod  the  King  formed  for  some 
H  sort  of  happy  family  together,     Loais  for  eome 
eontinucd   to   [lay  his   usual  vifiits  to  Madame  de 
[ontespan.     A  year  after  the  marriage  of  Madame  de 
intenon,    however,    we    find    the   Montcspan    saying, 
out    of  pique   to  the  King,  ^Qu'elle  avait  ane  grace 
lui  demander;    c'^talt  de  lui  luiaser  le  soin  d'entreteni] 
Jes  gena  du  secoud  carrosae   et   divertir  I'antechambre, 
^he  dutifulness  of  this  speech  did  not,    however,    p 
Hit  the  King  from  still   going   any  day    to   meet   1 
!lter   mass;   and  Madame    de  Moatespan    tried  hard 
kke    her  position    tolerable   with    gambling,    lotterit 
id  masquerades,  till  at  last  she  gave  in,  and  gratifit 
yii  Louis    the  Fourteenth    and   his    pedantic  wife    b] 
laring  them,  in  1691,  through  Bosauet,  that 
crssiUes.      It    was    sixteen    years    since    Bossuet   had 
advised    her    to   take    this    step,    and  eleven  years 
she  had  every  reason    t-o   he    convinced    that    her 
minion  over  the  passions  of  the  King  were  at  an  end. 
The  remaining  sixteen  years  of  her  life,  which  endt 
1707,  when  she  was  sisty-sii,  were  passed  after  tl 
ode  of  living  of  most  of  the  great  ladies,  who,  whei 
)y  could  sin  no  longer,  took  to  devotion  and  charitn 
i  cares  of  providing  for   their  »aliit,   and  such 
inBements    as    seemed    compatible    with    reformation. 
idame  de  Montcapan  spent  her  time  a  good    deal 

J    in    travelling    about  to  visit  her 
Coghters,  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon  and  the  Duchet 
'Orleans,   the    latter    of  whom  was    the.' 
ox  on  the  ears  which  the  Duo  d'Orl 
lother  when  he  announced 
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all  the  mistTBsaos  of  tlie  Freocli  k'mgB,  Madame  i 
Montenpao  died  ulonc,  und  met  with  little  respevt  ii 
the  way  of  intermeat. 

M.  Cl^meat  has  got  together  the  materiale  for  hit 
volume  with  great  industry,  but  be  baa  not  been  Alt 
to  make  tbe  life  of  Aladame  de  Montespan  interesting; 
indeed,  ebe  is  not  an  inlereeting  person.  There  u  i 
certain  air  of  failure  about  all  we  read  of  as  oomioj 
from  hor^  and,  curiously  CDOugh,  of  the  seven  children 
which  she  had  by  tbe  King  three  died  young,  and  of 
tbe  remaining  four  there  was  but  one,  the  Con 
Toulouse,  who  was  not  either  hump-backed  or  clnb- 
footed,  or  deformed  in  some  way.  Her  bod,  the  D« 
d'AutuD,  by  her  marriage  with  M.  de  Monteapan, 
DO  love  for  his  mother,  and  naturally  no  respect;  b> 
was  called  the  par/ait  courtitan,  and  was  a  type  (it 
the  courtier  nans  humcttr  el  miu  koniieur  of  the  BegeoL 
His  chief  title  to  pre-eminence  aa  a  courtier  i 
tablished  by  the  fact  that  he  cut  down  mercilessly  ii 
one  night  a  whole  avenue  of  chestnut-trees  which  kl 
to  his  chSteau,  while  tbe  King  was  ua  a  visit  to  hinu 
Louia  had  exprcBBed  an  opinion  the  evening  before  thtt 
the  avenue  of  uhestnuts  spoiled  the  prospect  from  tbt 
windowH  of  the  chateau;  when  he  arose  next  moraiiA 
the  avenue  liad  vaniehed  in  the  night.  The  husbud 
of  Madame  de  Muntespan  lived  to  return  to  Conit 
after  the  departure  of  hia  wife,  and  was  observed  ofW» 
playing  at  hoca  and  trou  tnadame  with  the  du 
of  his  owu  wife  by  the  King. 
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E  ire  pereotiE  so  de^titate  of  a  sen^e  of  humour, 
t  they  onnot  mate  meny^  have  bo  ear  for  a  jest, 
eye  for  the  -paj-e?i.  happiest  altitude  of  things,"  no 
rt  to  rejoic«  iu  it.  And  the  puritanical  spirit  would 
L  have  hmaan  nutore  re-formed  and  re-stamped  ao- 
ling  to  this  duil  and  disma)  pattern ;  would,  in  truth, 
te  this  life  a  preparatory  process  to  fit  us  for  a  smile- 
I  eternity,  and  begin  bj  trying  to  paralyse  the  risible 
wie  of  the  hmuan  face.     But  the  greateet  and    the 

.  men  have  not  been  of  this  type ;  they  conid 
as  well  as  weep,  and  they  lived  in  fiJIer  per- 
son of  spiritual  health.  The  deepest  seers  huva 
ineutly  been  the  men  who  Dot  only  felt  the  serious- 
f  of  life,  but  who  also  saw  the  province  of  humour  J 
reconciler   of  oppoi^ilcs,    and   who    bortt'  | 
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Uieir   lot   ttnil    wrought   their  work    in   a  brave  spllifl 

The  moat  earnest,   we  do  not  mean   the  grimmeit,  of 
men,  have  hud  the  keuneat  seose  of  fun. 

We  will  uot  propose  to  define  the  nature  of  homoHT. 
nor  to  diHcuss,  luotaphysically  or  philosophically,  ttie 
difference  betwixt  wit  and  humour;  but  as  we  ahill 
have  to  use  the  terma  with  some  distinction  of  meaning, 
we  may  indicate  by  a  few  examples  the  sense  in  whid 
we  uitderntanJ  and  use  them.  When  Curran  was  aikxi 
by  B  brother  lawyer,  'Do  you  see  anything  ridioiiloill 
in  this  wig?"  and  he  replied,  'Nothing  but  the  heed!' 
that  wait  wit.  And^when  Seott  deaeribes  the  inmiUl 
of  Cleikum  Inn,  iu  'St.  Ronan's  Well,'  who  thoogW 
they  had  Heen  the  glio»t  of  a  murdered  man,  we  |«l 
humour,  the  root  of  which  lies  I'ar  deeper  in  hamM 
nature.  He  says  the  two  maidens  took  refuge  in  tluir 
bedroom,  whilrit  the  hurap-baoked  iiostilliou  fled  likf 
wind  into  the  stable,  and  with  prctfestimifil  iMftUf 
heffan  in  hix  terror  to  tndilh  a  hor»e.  This  was  lu» 
most  natural  refuge  from  the  supernatural ;  a  toucb  rf 
humour  at  which  we  smile  gravely,  if  at  all.  'Whaa 
Hood  describes  a  fool  whose  height  of  folly  constitute 
he  calls  him 


That  is  wit.  But  when  Ohauoer  describes  the  fox  C 
desirous  of  capturing  the  cock,  and  trying  to  flalW 
him  into  singing  by  telling  him  how  his  respected  falhn 
used  to  sing,  and  put  his  heart  so  much  into  his  soni' 
that  be  was  obliged  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  by  this  toW* 
gets  poor  chuntioleer  to  imitate  bis  father  and  singiui 
ayes  also,  whereupon  the  fox  pounces  on  hiffl 
iliim   oS, — VVaX.  \B  Vanwur;    a    sort    of  thd- 
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homouT  quite  irresistible.  AguD,  we  have  wit 
I  Jerrold  defines  dogmatism  as  ^pappjism  come  to 
It  we  get  at  humour  when  Panurge,  in 
fDortal  fear  of  shipwreclc,  cries,  'Would  to  heaven 
I  were   safe    on   dry   land  with   (we   presume,    to 

a  quite  aure  of  hia  footing)  gomebody  kiclting  me\' 

[he  strokes  of  wit  that  are  the  most  delightfully 
re  often  the  moat  evanesoeot.  A  flash,  and 
I  over.  You  must  he  very  much  on  the  qui  vive 
e  by  its  lightning,  or  you  may  find  yourself  in  a 
ar  predicament  to  that  of  the  poor  fly  whioh  turned 
;  after  its  head  was  off,  to  find  it  out.  Not  so 
humour.  It  does  not  cut  you  short.  It  is  for 
[ling  it  up."  Wit  gives  you  a  nod  in  passing,  but 
humour  you  are  at  home.  Wit  is  a  later  societaiy 
Humour  was  from  the  beginning.  There  are 
is  who  have  a  sense  of  humour  to  whom  the 
CB  of  wit  are  an  impertinence.  The  true  account 
ydney  Smith's  joke  respectiug  the  necessity  of 
Ing  a  Scotsman  ib  that  the  Scotch  have  the 
t  appreciation  of  humour,  but  do  not  so  plenti- 
produoe  or  care  so  much  for  mere  wit. 
1  its  lowest  range  humour  can  produce  its  efiects 
means  most  slight  and  simple.  Indeed  it  is  here 
is  in  art:  we  sometimes  admire  all  the  more,  and 
S  to  bverrate  results,  on  account  of  the  insigni- 
of  the  means  employed.  A  good  deal  of  what 
Ued  American  humour  has  been  produced  in  this 
:  mental  range.  It  is  not  much  beyond  that  which 
tered  nightly  by  the  gallery  ^gods"  of  our  theatres, 
lily  by  ao'me  village  humourist,  who  is  noted  locally 
tiis  IndicrouB  perceptions  and  unctuous  sa;^|^^ 
I  Ward's  'How  goes  it  old  Sweetness.,  uj^^^| 
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is  precisely  on  &  par  with  ihe  humour  of  E 
boalmcn.  Like  the  Scotch,  the  Aiuerioana  Imve 
humour  than  wit.  Their  writers  would  not  ahint 
liantl;  in  company  with  such  men  as  ThomHS 
Charles  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  or  Douglas  Jerrold, 
their  humour  is  many-aided,  quaint^  and  chamou 
nrnging  from  the  driiy  demure  to  the  uproarioiu 
travaganL 

The  Yankee  character  is  in  itself  an  excel 
humorous  compound.  'A  atrange  hybrid,  indet 
circDmstance  beget  here  in  the  new  world  upon 
Puritan  stock,  and  the  earth  never  before  sai 
mystic  pi-acticalism,  auch  niggard  geniality,  such 
lating  fanaticism,  such  cast-iron  enthusiasm,  sue 
faced  humour,  auch  close-fiated  generosity.'  The 
will  make  a  living  out  of  anyl-hing,  and  anywher 
ingenuity  is  just  the  most  certain  lever  for  rt 
difficulties  and  obstacles  from  his  path.  It  hi 
remarked  that  if  a  Yankee  were  shipwrecked  01 
on  an  unknown  island,  he  would  be  going  rot 
first  thing  in  the  morning  trying  to  sell  maps 
inhabitants.  'Put  him,'  says  Lowell,  ^on  Ju) 
nandez,  and  he  would  make  a  spelling-book  fi 
a  salt-pan  afterwards.'  A  long,  hard  warfai 
necessity  has  made  him  one  of  the  handiest,  si 
thriftiest  of  mortals.  In  trading,  he  Is  the  i 
carnation  of  the  keenest  shrewdness.  He  will 
to  do  business  under  the  most  adverse  eiroumi 
and  secure  a  profit  also.  This  propensity  is  p( 
in  the  story  of  Sam  Jones:  that  worthy,  we  a: 
called  at  the   store    of   a  Mr.  Brown,    with    su 

hand,    and   wanted    to    'dicker'    it   for  1 
■eedle.     This    done,  te   asts  Mr.   Brown 
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ng  to   treat?"    ^What,    aa    that    trade?"    'Certainly; 
sde  is  a  trade,  big  or  little.'     '  Well,  what  will  you 
'A  glaaa  of  wine,"  said  Jones,     The  wii 
out,    and  Jonas  remarked  that  he  preferred  his 
I  irith  an   egg    in   it.     The   storekeeper  handed  to 
the  identical  egg  which   he   had  just   changed    for  ■ 
daraing-Deedie.     On    breaking  it.   Jones    discovered   I 
the   egg  had  two  yolks.     Says  he,   "Look  here, — 
imust  give  me  another  darning-needle!' — Or  to  relate  | 
odier  yeracioua  history — 
'Reckon  I    eould'nt   drive   a    trade   with   you   to-day,  \ 
Lre,'  said  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  Yankee  pedlar,  bb 
tood  at  the  door  of  a  merchant  at  St,  Louis. 
I  reckon  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you  can't  noways.' 
Wall,  I  guesa   you  need'nt   git   huify   'beout  it.     Now,  ■ 
to  a  dozen  ginooine  raKor-strops— woth  two  dollars  and   ] 
If:  you  may  hev  'em  for  two  dollars.' 
I  tell  you  I   don't   want   any   of  your  straps,   i 
as  well  be  eoing  along.' 
Wsll,  now,  look  here.  Square.     I'll  bet  you  five  dollars   « 
lif  you  make   me  an  ofl'er   for   them  'ere  strops, 
9  teade  yet,' 

lUoae,'  said  the   merchant,   and   he   staked  the  money.  ' 
If,'  says  he.  chaftingly,  'I'll  give  you  tixpeiiet  for  the  | 

They're  your'n  r  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  guieily  pocket- 
B  B&keal  'But,'  continued  tie,  after  a  little  reflection, 
rith  a  burst  of  frankness,  ■!  calculate  a  joke's  ft  joke; 
if  you   don't  want  them  strops,   I'll   trade  back.'     The 

diant   looked    brighter..  'You're    not   so    had   a   chap, 

■  all,'  said  he.  'Here  are  your  strops — give  me  the 
y.'  'There  it  is.'  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  took  the 
S  and  handed  back  the  nxpenct.     'A  trade  is  a  trade, 

ft  bet  is  a  bet.    Next  time  you  trade  with  that  'e 

36.  don'  you  buy  razor-strops,'  ' 

The  Yankee,  however,  unlike  the  Jew  or  the  Gireek, 
a  soft  place  in  this  hard  business  nature;  there 

Hnd  Bide  to  this  wide-awake   character:,  he  oi^ 
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'b&mldonlei]'  ttirough  bU  better  feelinge.  And,  otxangnt 
thing  iif  all,  lliis  ncutest  oi'  craiLlarcs^  is  jnai  the  firet 
to  b«  token  Id  hy  words.  We  might  huve  fuucied  tku 
o  people  so  dill  of  shrewdest  mother-wit,  and  ua  msiW- 
ut-rat-'t,  would  euaily  see  through  pretence,  and  tkm, 
and  snuffle. 

'TiH  odd,'  snys  BmerHon,  Hhat  our  (jeople  ahonU 
have,  Dot  wuter  ou  the  brain,  hut  a  little  got)  thflk 
Ciiu  it  be  thiit  the  American  foreat  huti 
weodK  of  old  Pictish  barbarism  just  ready  lo  die  tid 
— the  love  of  the  ecarlet  feather,  of  beads  and  tint^ 
The  Kugliah  hare  a  plain  taste.  Pretension  in 
foible  eiiipeoiull3'  uf  American  youth.'  But  surely 
boastinK  uiid  buffoonery  that  ix  tolerated  on  Auierioi 
platforms,  and  in  American  papers,  canuot  all  \t 
serioutily  Hwallowod  by  the  masaes  that  pretend  W  I* 
lieve  in  it.  Surely  it  must  be  to  a  great  estent 
form  loken  by  the  national  humour.  Naturally 
human  nature  \ikcs  to  see  iu^elf  look  grand,  and 
U>  seeing  ihis,  we  should  suppose  the  greatest  pl< 
if  hearing  it.  And  the  Americans  ^must  be 
uii,'  and  patriotiualty  and  institution ull.v  tickled; 
looks  as  if  gpeakere  and  lii^teners  had  tacitly 
lo  keep  the  thing  going,  and  that  whilst  the  , 
or  writer  distributed  'huoc'^inhe'  and  balderdash, 
listenera  accepted  it  with  the  proper  Iwinkle  of 
eye  and  the  nod  of  understanding.  What  bai  a  0f' 
pTEased  eense  of  huniour  in  bo.th  speaker  and 
could  possibly  have  carried  off  such  a  sp«ecli  M 
attributed  to  Daniel  Webster: — 

'Men  of  Rochester,  1  am  glad  to  see  j 
glad  lo  see  yonr  noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  t 
...< .  _■_  I  .-^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^-imfixed  luid  fift;  bet  k 


s  a  ver;  interestiog  fact.  Gentlemen,  Rome  had  her  Cffisai 
ir  Scipio,  her  Brutus,  bat  Rome  in  her  prondest  dnVH  '  "■ 
,  ver  a  waterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high!  Gen 
Ben,  Greece  had  her  Pericles,  her  Demoatheneft,  and  h 
Booratee,  bnt  Greece  in  her  pslmieEt  days  NGVEIt  had  j 
^ftterfall  a  hundred  and  fifty  I'ecthigh!  Men  of  Rochestw 
o  people  ever  lost  their  liberties  who  had  J 
JtftterTftll  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high!' 

i  kind  of  humour  (such  as  it  is)  to  which  this  I 
^  has  been  named  by  the  Americans  tliemselTes  4 

re  told  that  there  was  a  paper  in  Cincliitii 

pliich  was  very  much  given    to    'high    falutin* 

Dilti^t    of    Hhi»    great   country,'    until    a  rival    pajri 

ntewhat   modified   its   continual  bounce  with  the   : 

wing  burlesque: — 

'This  Ib  a  glorious  country!     It  has   longer  ri 

lem,  and  Ihey  are  muddier  and  deeper,  and  r 

,         1  rise   higher,    and    make   more   noise,    ant" 

er,   and   do  more   damage    than    anybody    else's   t 

las  more  lakes,   and  they  are  bigger  and  deeper,   and 

Kdoarer,  and  wetter  than  those  of  any  other  country.     Our 

"  H-cars  are  bigger,  and  run  faster,  and  pitch  off  the  track 

,   and  kill   more  people   than   all   other  rail-cara  in 

d  every  other  country.     Our  Blflaralioats  carry  bigger 

.   are  longer  and  broader,    burst  their  boilers  oftener, 

^d  send  up   their  pasaengerB  higher,    and  the  captains 

irear  harder  than  steamboat  captains  in   any   other  oouu- 

Ty.    Our  men  are  bigger,  and  longer,  ar'd  thicker;   can 

Sght  harder   and   faster,   drinlt   more  mean  whislw,   chew 

i  bad  tobacco,    and   spit  more,   and  spit  further  than 

L   any   other   country.     Our    ladies    are    richer,    prettier, 

.  wsB  uner,  spend  more  money,  break  more  hearts,  wear 

tngger  hoops,   shorter  dresses,,   and  kick  up  the  devil  ge- 

b^lly  to  B  greater  extent  than  all  other  ladies  in  all  other 

~-      '  ■  ".    Our  children  aouall  louder,  grow  faster,  get  too 

i  for  their   pantaloons,   and  become  twenty  years 

KM  sooner  by  some  moiithg  than  any  other  children  of  anj,  i 

junlry  on  the  earth.' 
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Tbia,  however,  whiuk  is  meiiDC  to  be  a  satin,  i 
be  equalled  in  espression  and  exoelled  in  aentiuieBl 
from  the  ordinary  literature  of  America  written  with  » 
seriousneBa  not  meant  to  he  absurd. 

An  article,  entitled  'Are  we  a  Good-looking  People?' 
appeared  in  ^Putnam>  Monthly  Magazine,'  March,  1S93, 
the  writer  of  which  maintains  that  John  Bull  won't 
do;  he  'must  he  done  over  again"  on  the  Yankee  model 
of  humaoity.  'Jonathan  may  be  deacribed  aj<  the  finieb- 
iitg  model  of  tlio  Auglo-Saxou,  of  which  John  Bull  ti 
the  rough  cast.'  He  gocM  on  to  say  that  Americin 
ladies  «uriiaHB  all  other  women.  American  'notabiUtitt 
are  better  lnoking  than  rooBt  notahilitica  elsewhere' 
Ameriouu  'oruwds,  and  public  gatherings,  and  thronged 
StreetH,  show  the  hest'lookiug  aggregate  of  humanit]', 
male  and  female,  in  the  world."  To  Bhow  how  mooli 
Buperior  in  utature  the  Americana  are,  he  saj's:  'Pu 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Daniel  Webster  back  to  bt^ 
and  mark  hoin  the  ATnericant  overtop  their  En^iA 
relatives'  Tfae  American  'features  are  more  shtfplj 
ohieelled  than  in  any  other  people,'  and  their  '  foreheldi 
we  higher  and  wider.'  In  expression  (he  does  i 
mean  language)  'the  Americans  surpass  every  ollMf 
people.  The  expression  of  the  oommon  face  of  Ameriu 
ia  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the  world.'  He  eonolsdM 
that  'man  has  never  had  so  fair  u  chaitoe  as  in  Ameritt' 
— not  only  of  living  in  the  world  or  of  diveTsifnV 
his  way  of  going  out  of  it,  but  be  emphatically  (Sieil* 
that,  until  the  American  woman  was  formed,  or  N- 
formed,  man  had  never  had  but  half  a  chance  of  eon- 
ing  into  the  world.  '/(  it  ecuier,  say  the  midmKh 
into    this  world   of  America    than    any  <)lhir 


w.ttL    -.Ok    amo.   •>•: 


Affiik,  At  Tttakit*  irftaranw  1 


liiV   aad   Jong    «w«    aIhmM    ti.,-,.„,~.,,v^ 

ley  taa  btag;  who  rw  kiwn  t^i  n  |u*|j>  wm»  m^ 
poet  discoanging  Mr\%uiuat»utHM,  ui>  \w  tvtItWt  1 
I  what  the;  mfui  (n  tl»  lUii)  tiu  Ma  UUmi  <M  '' 
aid  in  the  eoil.  Thu  VitiikuHa  dhii  liKlh  liiutf  I 
[  fast,  or  courso  it  ww  ixit,  uvuii  wUlt  Mimij,  j 
it  boasters  thut  did  ihu  itiul  woik,  Ttlfir  A#lt^j 
en   were  comimmtivoly   niliiriti    thu>    dii)    mil  i|m| 

breath  iu  woitiii,  Uiit  ^jul  jl'  iiii>i  UiiWfi 
iHlen  waa  burue,  ihu  ouui^unh  uUtiiiiuil,  |i^  luwtii 
w  how  to  put  tliu 

'All fill  t'hyiuu, 
'Twizl  uprigU  Will  mul  iliiwuri^lii  AuUmu/ 

1  who  had  couie  W  rli.    


But  ^blJle'e  tli«  >  i 

Itfs  gratu  ^uie  lutll  ^ 

^  nv  raw,  if  tt  i>. 


Still,  the  national  characier  includes  those  w" 
extremes;  thus  creating  thnt  eoiigniity  out  of  tlw  iu- 
congruous  whioh  ih  ho  groat  ami  effective  an  elenient 
in  the  production  of  humour. 

One  of  the  eurlieet,  luost  obvious,  and  moat  euilj 
illustrated  characteriatiea  of  Yankee  bumour  is  its  hMy 
hyperbole  and  power  of  boundless  exaggeration.  It  is 
great  in  '' throwing  the  hatchet,'  and  'pitching  it  Mrang;' 
mighty  in  drawing  the  'longhow'  for  a  flight  unparallBled. 
In  this  rcapeet  it  shows  some  traits  of  kinship  to  the 
old  NorRe  humour,  with  its  immeasurable  broad  grins 
and  huge  uncontrollable  laughters.  We  uateh  a  far-irl 
echo  from  the  back  woods  of  the  new  world  of  tb»l 
Brobdingnagian  humour  which  once  delighted  the  NoiW- 
men  in  the  old.  We  can  trace  certain  types  of  Nuth 
humour  in  some  of  the  Yankee  stories.  Also  in  ex.- 
presaion  there  is  yet  u  a])eaking  likeness.  At  the  gHtt 
of  Utgard,  says  the  Norseman,  you  found  it  ao  hi^ 
that  'j/'JiE  had  to  strain  your  neck  hendlng  back  tf 
te.e  to  the  (op!'  In  the  Norse  tales  we  have  a  chI^ 
aeter  who  listens  and  listens  until  'A»»  pam  tire  jit  ifl 
full  offV  Another  is  in  such  a  passion  he  '■durt  wit 
linow  which  teg  to  eland  upon.'  Another  has  sudi  » 
bush  of  beard  that  the  birds  come  and  build  their 
neats  in  it.  Speaking  of  a  very  long  distance,  the 
North  Wind  attempts  to  indicate  it  by  saying  thai 
'■once  in  his  life  he  blew  an  anpen  leaf  thither,  1ml 
it  made  him  ao  tired  he  could  not  Jfoto  o  ■pug  fvf 
ever  to  mans  days  after.^  And  surely  the  AmerioM 
Eagle,  of  which  we  hear  such  astonnding  things,  muA 
be  one  with  that  great  Glan-t  of  the  Edda  who  P« 
'■at  the  end  of  the  world  in  eagle's  shape,  ntul  when  h* 
ing»  all  the  toinds  come  thai  blow  upon  man' 
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5011:*  Wndeney  to  humorours  exaggeration  has  run 
to  riot  in  tlte  Yankee   mind,    especially  in   tLat  nliioh 

a  dweller  aomewheie  'down  East"  ir  'out  West.' 
1  comparison  with  ita  faculty  for  ^stre  uhing  it'  when 
^spinning  a  yam,'  the  'going  in  for  it,"  the  'piling  of 
the  Norae  orginals  are  left  fjir  behind.  In  no 
l^oniain  does  it  'go-a-head'  more  rapidly  than  in  'run- 
ning a  rig"  with  that  species  of  humour  which  dependa 
on  enormous  lying  for  its  success.  Something  vast  in 
■thiB  way  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a  people 
Ibom  and  bound  to  'whip  all  creation;"  the  children  of 
*Nalure  and  of  Freedom,"  half  horse  and  half  alligator, 
I  dash  of  earthquake,  whose  country  is  bounded 
Jon  the  East  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  North  by 
file  Aurora  Borealia,  on  the  West  by  the  setting  Sun, 
Aod  on  the  South  by  the  Day  of  Judgment."  Tko 
geography  has  been  too  much  for  ike.  brain.  Thus 
we 'meet  with  a  Yankee  in  England  who  is  afraid  of 
taking  his  usual  morning  walk  lest  he  should  step  off 
i  edge  of  the  country.  Another,  who  had  been  to 
irope,  when  asked  if  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  said 
i&e  goessed  they  did  come  over  some  nwn  ffreoitiid. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  this  class  which  nothing 
Bfltcniahes,  nothing  upsets,  that  he  wanted  to  send  a 
3  by  telegraph,  something  like  a  thousand  miles, 
ud  on  being  informed  that  it  would  take  ten  minutes 
uid  Ke  couldn't  wait. 

Akin  to  whioh  is  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Howells, 
in  his  recent  work  on  Venetian  Life,  of  a  'sharp, 
bnBtling,  go-ahead  Yankee,"  who  rushed  into  the  Ar- 
aenian  convent  one  morning  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
leBiiuided  that  they  should  show  him  all  they  eould  il 
^e    minvtes.     The  Yankees    pride    iVvemfceVtfeft   <i^| 


^v. 


Tbej;    consider    itiem^elres 
tbe  ^ow  nnwieUy  Eng- 

•  foM<  one  of  hid  coaBoUtiuiie  in 

Afe  &r<.  W«  Wn  B«nT  keajd.  boveter.  slut  became 
«f  Am  jMliiibilj  anue  ekild  iTsnkee  of  course) 
«h»  bft  kK  hm»  aai  Mti<ra  pariali  st  the  age  «f 
■bm  ■!■!>  fciaaw  k  v««  jr*rea  fu  <i«<^frfranf 
Ute  M  y«ff<aM  AfcaJfrf  to  tall  kirn  'Cnlei:  Thert 
«iM  b*  mu  Awk  (bat  m  piwocintHly  sensitiTe  an  ad:; 
na««4  mwOgKt  m  s«ee  sanffed  Oat.  J 

I  bh  <tf  Taakee  hoBtonr  naily  wotlliy  « 
b  b  so  lidicoloos  &9  to  W 
«MUi  MR  ««9  «f  A*  idJiate.  A  tnv«ller  tailed  ■! 
■■  hMd  ia  Albaar,  mmi  asked  the  waher  for  a  boo^Mk 
•WW  ftr*'  ^*«i  ihe  aaoa^bed  ruutr.  -To  lake  J 
mf  Wms.'  *Jafc*Ts  what  a  fui''  the  wuier  remarked. 
«<  W  s«n«;>!<l  the  ■waioeity.  for  the  man  had  U 
eamRMi^  ftot.  At  leaglh.  ve  nuy  eay  At  fuU-Jeiigd^ 
W  gxn  it  as  hb  dfiaaa*  that  there  waso't  a  bootjad 
ia  >U  enatioo  ft  xaj  «se  for  a  '^~  like  tlui,  ni 
V  the  tntvOer  waued  ^tbem  ire'  hoots  off  be  irooU| 
hare  ^  ^i  hark  M  (A*-  >«nt  i»  rA'  roads  to  get  them  of^ 
TV  Tankee  akt*  toe  keenlj-  foUoirs  oa\  the  oon- 
$«<l««Bce  of  aax  enAMnffiaMnt  in  which  he  &id«  him- 
self. To  i^e  a  t«aeai  DttBintioD  of  this  tendeacr, 
•  Kn^bntclv  t^per  slates  that  a  melancholy  case  of  MJf- 
atarder  oceurwd  ou  Sundav,  near  TitasviUe,  PewoBfl- 
TMia.  The  f<;tUo«t]i£  sdedole  of  nusfortones  was  fotind 
ia  the  riclims  kft  boot: — 

'1  Kirried  a  vtdow  who  had  a  grown-up  daaghter  1^ 
&ilier  vi<itM  our  hoose  twy  often,  fell  in  love  with  aj 
't^f-Mitstitr  *ai  taurit-i  her.  So  my  father  became  ibj 
K)D.in4aic.  md  Taj  ^ve^-iw^E^vts  ^05  mother.  V — ->.^ 

tnut    iftv    f*litt  5  «\tt-     ^WTiw  X^tme,  i&cxvkc&a  u 


r.  beoaMute 
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■  awtf — he  waa  my  fuiher's  brother-in-iaw  and  my  uncle, 
■was  the  brother  of  mj  step-mother.  M.v  father's  wife 
e.  inj  Blep- daughter,  had  a.lso  a  son:  he  waa.  of  course, 
fty  brother,  and  in  the  mean  time  my  grandchild,  for  he 
MBS  the  son  of  my  daughter.  My  wife  naa  my  grand- 
(nother.  beeaase  she  was  my  mother's  molliei'.  1  was  my 
wife's  husband  and  grandchild  at  the  same  time.  And  as 
the  husband  of  a  person's  grandmother  is  his  grandfather, 
was  my  own  grandfather,' 
It  may  haTe  been  'out  West"  that  the  thieves  were 
'smart'  they  atoJe  a  felled  walnut-tree  in  the  night- 
ie ;  drew  the  log  right  slick  out  of  the  bark,  and 
eft  the  five  watchers  fitting  fast  asleep  astride  the 
indl  Kentucky  muat  liave  the  credit  for  that  wonder- 
iralive  ointment,  which  was  so  effective  that  when 
I  dog's  tail  had  been  cut  off,  they  had  only  tu  apply 
lie  ointment,  whereupon  a  new  tail  instantly  sprouted; 
ind  a  youngster,  with  a  genuine  Yankee  turn  of  thought, 
licked  up  the  old  tail,  and  tried  the  ointment  upon  it, 
5*en  it  grew  into  a  second  dog,  so  like  the  other  that 
I  one  could  tell  which  was  which. 
There  is  just  a  smile  of  this  kind  of  humour  in 
I  6tory  told  of  two  Yankees  on  meeting;  the  one  said, 
Jw  are  you,  old  Ben  Russell?'  ■Come  now,'  says 
other,  '111  bet  you  I  aint  any  older  than  you! 
?en  US,  what  is  the  earliest  recollection  that  you  have?' 
Well,'  says  he,  looking  back  intently  through  the  mists 
f  memory,  'the  very  first  thing  chat  I  ean  remember 
I  heuing  people  say,  as  you  went  by.  There  goes  old 
tell  RuiteU]'  Holmes  has  neatly  bottled  a  flash  of 
ius  lightning,  und  put  it  into  verse. 

'  fiudolpb,  professor  of  the  headsman's  trade, 

Alike  was  famous  for  his  arm  and  tlade. 

One  day  a.  prisoner  Justice  had  to  kill. 
,Sndi  at  the  block  to  teat  the  artiBt's  ^teW. 


3^M 

for       M 
rife 
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Bare-armed,  swaii-viaaged,  gaiintn,  and  Bhag^-brn^ 
Budolph  the  lieitdFJinan  I'OBe  nboTc  Llie  crowd, 
Bib  falchion  tigthen'd  witli  a  sudden  gtettTtl, 
As  the  pike's  urmour  fla*he8  in  thi^  Btiijani. 
He  shcailied  his  lilade;  he  tui'ned  oa  if  In  go; 
The  victim  knelt,  slUl  waiting  for  the  blow. 
"Why  strikes!,  not?  Perform  thy  murderoii»  act," 
The  prJBoner  Baid.    dliii  voice  u>a»  ilightli/  crat^d.}M 
'^Friend,  I  have  Htruok,"  the  artiM  sti'signt  replieafl 
"Wait  but  one  niomenl,  and  youraeif  decide." 
He  held  his  snutf-hoK— "Now  then,  if  you  plOMc!" 
The  prisoner  sniffed,  and  with  a  craaliing  snoeBe,   1 
Off  his  head  tumbled— bowled  along  the  floor — 
Bounced  down  the  steps:  the  primner  gatd  no  n) 

The  Aiuerioana  are  rich  iu  speoimeos  of  v 
m&y  call  the  Immoura  i>f  character,  though,  w 
imagine,  these  are  much  droller  in  life  than  t 
Bamplea  we  have  gathered  up  in  books.  A  out 
ease  wad  rather  uieely  met  by  an  Amerieuo  ; 
who  owned  half  of  a  negro  slave,  and  who  used  il 
prayers  to  supplicate  the  blessinge  of  hoaron  C 
houBO,    hia    family,    his  land,    and  his  half  of  Foil 

The  late  President  Liuooln  was  Tery  fond  0 
partioular  form  of  Yankee  humour,  which  i 
telling  a  little  allegorical  etorj-  put  to  th 
and  pointedly  iliuBtrative  of  some  present  difl  __ 
He  had  a  large  fund  of  personal  humour,  by  the  > 
of  which  his  other  self  often  took  refuge  behind  llw 
mask  that  has  a  broad  grin  un  it.  In  this  way  he 
was  enabled  to  parry  many  obstinate  questioningB  whioh 
pressed  inopportunely  upon  him.  No  one  ever  had  1 
quicker  eye  for  the  humours  of  the  national  character, 
but  it  is  evident  that  his  grim  jests  and  strange  mirth 
is  iu  other  shapes;    bubbles  frdn 
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the  sayicga    attributed  to  him.     Some  of  t 
Adev    than   he    himsolf  was.     Maay    were    well    knovn 
leftii'e  he  made  use  of  them  aud    re-st;kmped  them  f<^ 
,   quicker    and    wider   uirculation.     Of   this    clas 
lis    etory    of  the   mau    whu   would   not    change    hoiatH 
rhen  oroBsing  a  stream,  applied  hy  him  &s  an  argumKD 
igainat  changing   his  Cabinet  ut  a  peculiar  time.     ~' 
Wowite  illustration  of  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hoi 
ty  which    he    indicated    a    man    who    did    not 
^laoe,    is    one    of  Sydney   Smith's    happy   markings-a 
it  occurs  at  least  twice  in  the  course  of  his  'Letti^R^ 
iLod  this  remiuds  us    that  various   stories    collected  1 
'  meriean  Wit    aud  Humour'    (New  York  1859)   have 
sady  seen  much  service  in  the  old  world  before  they 
re  transplanted.     One    of  these  belongs  originally  to 
^Artridge,  the  Almanack  Maker,  and  it  has  keen  applied 
David  DiatoB. 

It  is  dli^cult  to  discover  anything  under  the  sun 
it  is  perfectly  new.  What  the  Americans  are  and 
is  often  so  much  more  ludicrous  than  what  they 
,te.  The  first  specimen  of  American  humour  which 
Atraoted  much  attention  among  us  was  'M^or  Downing's 
letters,"  a  keen  political  satire,  which  presented  ua  with 
ke  firat  authentic  specimen  of  the  wonderful  tongue 
diich  forms  the  actual  colloquial  dialect  of  the  United 
.tates.  Major  Downing  represented  very  cleverly  the 
Mnntness  and  shrewdness  of  a  country  Yankee.  He 
the  parent  of  Sam  Slick,  who  was  the  great  illus- 

Ktor  of  the  style  of  humorous  ejmggeration ;  but  as 
n  was  not  a  Yankee,  aud  as  enormous  lying  lb  not 
he  most  valuable  featuie  of  Yankee  humour,  we  do 
iDt  include  him  in  the  present  article,  which  is  devoted 
D  the  humDUJ-  uf  the  Yankee  writers  themsalve*,. 
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we  must  avow  that  in  our  opinion  the  Yankee  hm 

i  not  the  niddy  healthy  t)ie  ahounding  animal  spirita, 
the  glow  and  glory  of  heajtliful  aud  hearty  life  of  ou 
greatest  English.  As  the  Yankee  has  a  leaner  look, 
1  thinner  humanity,  than  the  typical  Ktiglishmnn  who 
gives  such  a  flechly  and  hiirly  embodiment  to  his  Iotb 
of  beef  and  beer,  no  the  humour  is  loes  plump  and 
rnbicund.  It  does  not  revel  iu  the  game  riohness,  ww 
enjoy  its  wealth  in  the  name  happy  nnoooBoious  wffi 
nor  attain  to  the  like  fulness  and  play  of  power.  Tfe 
cannot  imagine  Yankee  humour,  wilh  its  dry  droUei]'. 
its  shrewd  keeking,  xhtt-tyd  way  of  looking  at  thinpi 
ever  embodying  such  a  mountain  of  mirth  as  we  li»v» 
in  Fuldtaff. 

But,  as  Lowell  reminds^  ua,  the  men  who  peopltd  i 
the  New  England  States  were  not  the  traditionary  foil- 
rotund^  and  rosy-gilled  Englishmen,  but  a  hu4- 
faced,  atrabilious,  eameBt-eyed  race,  somewhat  'M^ 
with  long  wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  wid 
who  had  taught  Bhtan  to  dread  the  new  Puritan  bi^. 
Then  their  sense  of  freedom  scarcely  included  4« 
liberty  of  the  lungs  in  full  crow  with  merriment.  Ami 
if  they  felt  internal  tiaklingH  now  and  again  they  w«N 
sure  to  suspect  it  was  the  devil'a  work.  It  was  neew 
eary,  they  fancied,  to  keep  the  face  rigidly  set  h 
order  they  might  preserve  their  spiritual  balance.  8* 
they  kept  watch  and  ward  against  all  snch  wanWl 
wiles  of  the  wicked  one.  Thus  humour  lived  a  taOtt 
silent  and  stunted  life;  it  grew  slyer  is  character  and 
1  in  expression;  it  learned  to  say  the  drol- 
lest things  with  the  old  family  face  and  with  a  sem» 
a  Puritan  eye  still  upon  it.  Such,  we  think) 
ia\y    IcittoMXihv    o^    \w    moBt    chumoteristio 
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Josh  Billings'  notions  respecting  the  Bnimal  kit 
are  very  amusmg  at  times.     ThiE   of  the  mule  for  in- 

stance ; — 

'The  mule  is  half  horse  and  half  jackass,  and  the! 
oomea  to  a  full  slop,  Nature  discovering  her  mistake.  P« 
only  way  to  keep  a  mole  in  a  pasture  is  to  turn  it  inlol 
meadow  adjoining-,  and  let  it  jump  otit.  They  are  lilce  soB* 
men,  verj  corrupt  at  heart.  I've  known  them  to  be  «*• 
mules  for  six  months,  just  to  get  a  good  chance  ta  M 
sometiody.  The  only  reason  why  ihey  are  patient  a  »■ 
canse  iliey  are  aehamed  of  themselves.' 

Hia  puritanical  manner  and  dry  ctiusiic  cynio'WB 
notwithstanding,  'Josh  Billings'  cau  tell  'whoppore'  « 
occasion  after  the  'down  Eaat'  faahion,  the  uproaiiou 
breakings  out  of  nature  long  repressed.  He  has  likeviM 
a  touch  of  a  kind  of  humour  that  in  itself  ia  ioMfr' 
pressible,  in  its  character  indescribable,  iu  iia  »pp**, 
helplessly  ludieroua.  An  example  of  what  we  mea 
oeeura  in  Dickens's  'Amorican  Notes,'  "We  think  it* 
the  writer  himself  who  was  standing  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  in  a  storm,  up  to  his  knees  in  water;  am 
when  some  one  suggested  that  he  would  take  cold,  hi 
pointed  down  toward  hta  feet  and  mnnauxed  'tori  iwfe*-' 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  old  world,  there  u  a  S{Aei 
of  the  gamin  nature  in  American  humour,  a  dash  if 
impudence  in  the  way  it  will  Hake  a  sight'  al  lb« 
venerable  author  of  its  being,  or,  as  it  may  conBidw^ 
the  'onnatural  old  parent.'  It  can  be  as  amusingly 
pert  in  its  patronage  of  England  as  Mr.  Bailey  «» 
when  his  impudent  eyes  detected  in  Sairey  Gamp  lk« 
remains  of  a  fine  woman.  Its  asaumptiuu  is  astoonO' 
ingly  vast;  it  takes  such  a  range  of  conditions  foi 
granted,  each  of  which  we  should  dispute  at  the  outiiei.. 
anti  every  one  of  \i\vvcVi  -Kii  uvi^ht  consider    totally  in- 


.    _  >Bj  wBeetm  tiea  vhkli   tnad«  mr  iMafcrr  I 

V^bj  Jwe.  Her  fatber's  tern  jinnl  uwr'n:  UK^rJ 
*  'n  tqneiidit  their  tii«irst  M  the  nnto  i|iriB||t  1 
B  botk  had  cUn  ia  their  fomrih .  thif  mvtdim  J 
I  both  fuaertiet  at  dmtIt  the  sanin  )>arii>d;  | 
I  iBcUt's  ud  rahte)  slept  t^irlr  m 
D  Bine  meetin  house,  and  the  nabere  used  . 
t  ttucfc  theWnrds  .lod  I'easleva  nil'."  \\  \ii\s  a^w^Vwf 


Bile,  in  ihe  Spring  of  lie  yew,  to  see  for  iievral  inothsi» 
(Betny'B  and  njinel  with  their  Bowns  piu'd  up  to  lia 
ooold'ni.  file  'em,  afl'iicaliuiiitly  biling  sope  together  S 
aboo/in  ihe  nabei's.' 

Tht!  liurai>ur  uf  Ariemus  Ward  hardly  altainB  t)i| 
dignity  ol'  literature.  If  BcpuliHcnna  Itejii  their  fotk, 
we  tuight  cloRe  hiiu  with  the  o<iurl  jeijters  of  tJi 
He  U  (t  species  (if  the  practical  joker  who  weus 
cap  and  bclln.  To  na  it  seems  that  the  droller}^  ffonU 
be  better  »poken  thuii  wrilteu.  U  wautw  the  appw 
priate  facial  and  na»al  exproH«iou  to  make  it  complsU, 
Now  and  then,  however,  he  !<ayst  somethitig  perfect  to 
itself,  m  where  ho  amiimneeK  that  'the  world  ooDtiDBM 
to  revolve  ruuud  on  her  axeltree  one*  in  every  tvenir- 
four  hours,  subject  u>  the  Constitution  of  the  UoiHJ: 
StitteB.'  ^tf  you  usk  mo,'  be  aaj's,  'how  pious  Bi^lbl^' 
Young  is?   I  treat  it  as  a  conundi-uia,  and  give  i    .' 

After  all,  wc  do  not  eee  that  he  gains  mnuh  if 
bi§  ttiiB-gpelling.  Mr.  Ward  makes  no  humoruuti 
of  this  device.  The  spelling  here,  as  with  Joah  BilUw 
and  other*},  is  ueither  genuinely  Yankee  uor  really  irittj'' 
Indeed,  this  Iiubit  of  trying  to  make  letters  de  tb 
grinning,  looks  like  an  Ai'rienn  perception  uf  the  !»B* 
or(ius:  a  trick  caught  from  the  negro.  The  fMoHiF 
which  the  negro  has  for  making  fun  by  the  dlstoitta 
of  language  is  well  known.  The  sound  that  wd" 
make  when  tortui'ed  ajipears  to  please  his  fancy,  V» 
constitute  a  sort  of  humour;  und  America  Is  now  pW" 
duciug  as  many  imitators  of  this  gruteiujufinr,  whidi  fa 
natural  to  the  negro,  as  it  has  sent  foith  foliovers  of 
the  negro  minstrel  in  ihi^  swarms  of  sham  Ethioi4» 
U|d  other  serenaders. 
i  It  IB  quite  trae  OrbX   lutTniu.^i.  if  not   au  eleiaw' 


s  at  leaet  a  poteot  inairumeut  for  tinkling  J 
I  ears  of  the    multitude,    as  we  way  lenm  front  tlie  I 
(tinguishable  laughter  produced  in  oar  own  country 
I  very  modentt«  a  piece    of  pleasaotry    as   'How's 
■  pOM   feet?'    or   the   Parisian    'He    Lamhen'.'    or 
[  other   vulgar   catchword.     By   eonst*nt    repetition, 
fether  with  the  absurd  appeal  w  the  gi-avity  of  the  J 
1  addressed,  a  eort  of  fun  is  generated,  and  tfaou-H 
ionds  can  repeat  and  repeat  it,    and  enjoy   the  jest  aa  I 
pich  as  if  it  contained  the  hesi  wit  in  the  world. 
~^TIie  ''Biglow  Papers'    include   most   of  the  aspeets  I 
irican  humour  upon  vhicU  we  have  toached,  ths  '1 
i  and  hilarious  yet  maUer-nf/nct  hyperbole,  that  ia,  I 
^hle  and  full  of  venl;'    the  boundless  exaggeration    I 

most    demurely,    the    knowing  unconsciousness, 

I  other   characteristic    cluea.     They   have    also    that 

poetry   which   ib   necesaary   to   humour  at 

The  author  is  a  poet  of  considerable  repute, 

tten    much   beautiful  verse.     But    he    . 

:  fulfilled  his  early  promise  in  serious  poetrj-.    In  | 

['  book  alone  has  he    reached   his    full    Biature,_ 

I  with    the    utmost   pich   and   power.     Doubtless 

1  this    he    relies    more    on    ihe    national    life, 

rork  ia  more  en  rapport  with  the  national  character, 

I  thus  the  book   is  one  of  those  that  could  only  be 

mtteu  in  one  onuntry,   and  at    one  period  of  history. 

Che  enduring  elements  of  art,    of  poetry,    of  humour, 

j  be  found  at  home  or  nowhere.     And  the  crowning 

of  Lowell's    humour   is,    thut    it  was   found  at 

:  hifl  book  is  a  national  birth. 

!  two  great  characters  i>f  ihe  hook  are  the  'Rev. 

'   Wilbur,'    to   whom    Hoi^ea   Biglow,    the    young 

i  takea  his  verses,  and  'Birdofreduiu  8&^iia.'     ~ 
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tkm   are  various  smaller  sketehes  of  th&ratMt 
ably    liravu    with    the    fenesi    Gtrokcs.     We    have 
lOoiD     for    the    Xewspaper    Editor,     one    of   lie  hw 
'  unttun-lmlDg    shepherds,'    of  which,     says    the   Rn 
Homer  Wilbur,  there  are  two  Lhonsand   in   the  VmvA 

The  life  and  glory  ot  the  Biglow  Papers  ii  Hr. 
^BirdofrMliuii  Sawin/  Hi.s  experieoces  are  as  deli^ 
fal  Etf  his  eharactei  is  disreputable  aod  true  to  natsn. 
He  lu^  been  thrungh  the  Mexican  war,  and  this  a  Ui 
ile^ription  of  his  losses.  Among  other  things  lie  iit 
lost  a  leg;  however,  he  lias  gained  a  new  wooden  tni, 
This  was  what  he  got,  instead  of  making  his  ff>rtait_ 
as  be  had  anticipated.  Dilapidated  and  maimed 
is,  useless  for  anythiDg  else,  be  proposes  to 
for  the  Presidency,  and  his  instrnotions  for 
xhow  genuine  insight,  a  fine  sagacity: — 

■  Ef,   wile  yon're  'lectioneerin'  round,  some  cnn 
shoiild  beg 
To  know  my  viewg  o'  state  affairs,  jest  amawer 

Et  they  aint  seltislied  with  thet,  an'  kin'      ^__,  

An'  ax  fer  aatthin'  dedynit,  jest  say  OKB  BIK  Pi 
Tien  you  can  call  me  ■■  Timberioes," — ihet'a 

people  likes; 
Sntlbin'   combinin'  morril  truth   with  pbrasa 

strikes; 
Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  dror  OH  ■ 

need  'em, 
Sech  ez  the  one  etbd  Slaktkbsb.  the  bloOi 

Them's  wut  takes  bold  o'  folks  tbet  think,  < 

o'  the  masses. 
An'  makes  you   sartin   o'  the  aid   o'   good  1 

classes.' 
Lowell   IrieA    i\mn^  ike.  W\s  -fiM   to  conliin 
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jlow  Papers,"     It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  ci 
Vrk  like   this,   us  difficult,   vie  should  say,   : 
oontinue    a    first    child   in  the  person  and  character  { 
jeoond.     But  he  Succeeded  in  writing  one  ( 
i  worthy  of  being  included  in  the   design, 
resting,  on  looking  back  now,  to  observe  how  much  j 
pnal   character   there    is    in    the  book.     The  theme 
vliich  be  wrote  is    obsolete,    but  the  human  nature  ] 
le    same.     'Birdofredtun  Sawin'    Ls  vital  and  | 
1  oiroumstance,  and  impudent  as  c 
III  some  poems  we  meet  with  humour — Yankeebumour  ' 
1  &  working  mood.     Hosea  Biglow  means  ''business 
.    he    enters    the  arena,    and    he   strikes   his  blowi 
I  the   moat   sinewy    strength ;   they    go   right   home  ' 
most  directness.     Tbe    scorn   that   i 
1  in  a  local  phrase,  tbe  satire  tbat  is  conveyed   ' 
3  homeliest  imagery,  are  biirled  with  double  force: 
lony    oft-en   reaches    a   Swift-like   intensity.     The 
at  of  bard  truth  here  flung  in  a  humorous  gnise 
SinmbtLgs    political   and   literary,    is   positively  ( 

And  to  enhance  the  effect  there  is  that  1 
kee  dialect,  with  its  aggravating  drawl.  Therefore  ' 
look  upon  the  'Biglow  PapcTs'  as  tbe  most  charac- 
itic  and  complete  expression  of  American  humour. 
We  do  not  purpose  including  the  humour  of  Wash- 
L  Irving  in  this  sketch.  It  does  not  smack 
ngly  of  tbe  American  soil;  its  characteristtos  are 
IiQglisb  rather  than  modem  Yankee.  In  its  own 
I  way  it  is  akin  to  the  best  humour,  that  which 
I  forth  the  fragrance  of  feeling,  and  is  a  pervasive 
leoce,  elusive  and  ethereal,  sweet  and  shy ;  the 
[  effluence  of  a  kindly  nature  whose  still  smiles 
often   more  significant,    and    eome    from    a   deeper 
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source,  than  ihe  loudest  luugUlor.  Thw  h  the  'lualitj- 
Ukewise  of  Nitthauiel  Hawthorno'H  Lumoui. 
hia  haa  more  piquancy  and  new'-world  flavour.  ' 
it  justice,  however,  would  deiuaod  a  close  jmyohological 
study,  so  euriouH  and  ooiuplei  wore  tlie 
genina  of  the  man;  the  uatore  waa  a  singular  growi^ 
fur  Huah  a  soil,  the  genius  out  of  keeping  witl^  tbi 
euviroumenl,  or,  as  '  the  Amoricana  would  say,  (ht 
'filings,' — a  new-world  man  who  shrauk  liki 
tiye  plant  from  the  heat,  and  haste,  and  loudDogs  of 
hifl  countrymen,  and  whose  brooding  miud  was  hannlM 
by  shadows  from  the  past,  Tbere  was  a  sombre  bwW 
ground  to  his  mind  or  temperament,  Dgsiiiat  whicb  (Ih 
humour  plays  more  briglitly.  lu  the  piece  entillw 
the  "OeloBtial  Railroad,'  a  modern  Torsion  of  li* 
'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  whii;!!  shows  how  easy  it  is  W  * 
the  journey  iiow-a-days  by  the  new  aud  improved  y** 
gage  to  the  Celestial  City,  where  stood  the  wicket-g« 
of  old  we  now  find  a  station.  Here  you  take  yoUl 
ticket,  aud  there  is  uo  need  of  carrying  your  lurtbw 
on  your  back,  as  did  poor  Christian;  that  goes  in  ik* 
luggage-van.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown  acros"  ^ 
Slough  of  Despond.  There  is  no  longer  any  feud  1* 
twiKl  Beelzebub  aud  the  wioket-gate  keeper.  Tlwy  «• 
now  partners  iu  the  aame  concern,  with  all  the  amiiffll 
difdculties  amicably  arranged,  A  tunnel  parses  thrOip' 
the  hill  DifBoulty,  with  the  dibriii  of  whieh  tlioy  haw 
filled  up  the  Valley  of  Humiliation;  and  instead  rf 
meeting  pilgrims  and  oompelting  them  to  mortal  eouiluh 
Apollyon  is  the  engine-driver.  The  pussage  U  safe,  d« 
journey  is  short,  but  somehow,  when  the  end  ii  «*"» 
_the  doubts  thicken,  and  the  smile  of  the  humouflrtjT 
fa  kind  to  awaken  grave  troubled  thought! 
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Hitlietto  slavery  and  politics  have  been  the  chief 
Ebjeota  of  the  beat  Aniericao  humour.  The  great 
I  aatirist  has  to  oome.  -And  should  he  arise  there 
be  ample  scope  for  the  play  of  hia  aaturnioe  hn- 
^The  leuding  defect  of  the  Yankee,'  says  an 
an  writer,  F,  P.  Whipple,  'consists  in  the  gulf 
irhich  separates  his  moral  opiuioos  from  his  moral 
oiaciples.  His  talk  about  virtue  in  the  abstract  would 
as  sound  iu  a  uation  of  saints,  but  he  still  coo- 
i  that  his  interests  shall  not  suffer  by  the  rigidity 
iiB  maziius.  Your  true  Yankee,  indeed,  has  a 
se,  clean,  Pcckaniffian  way  of  doing  a  wrong,  which 
ibnitable.  Believing,  after  a  ceitaiii  fashion,  in 
tiatice  and  retribution,  he  still  thinks  that  a  sly, 
jirewd,  keen,  supple  gentleman,  like  himself,  can  dodge 
1  quiet  way  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  without 
paxticulur  pother  being  made  about  it.'  This 
iffiordfi  a  fine  opening  for  the  great  bumouriBt  with 
tenuine  insight  and  a  sure  touch;  a  nutuTe  that  can 
'Ooin  the  heart  for  jests,'  use  the  scalpel  smilingly, 
ipply  the  caustic  genially,  and  give  the  bitt«r  driok 
Validly.  Would  the  Americans  welcome  such  a  writer? 
^wre  was  a  time  when  they  would  not:  we  think 
Aere  are  signs  that  they  now  would.  They  are  ba- 
(^Boing  to  laugh,  and  to  laugh  at  their  own  expense. 
SSuB  is  finding  out  the  true  remedy  for  that  over- 
^Waaitiveneas  at  the  laugh  of  others  which  has  tyran- 
Eed  over  them  so  long. 
The  author  of  the  ^Potiphar  Papers'  has  attempted 
to  satirnie  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  'upper  ten 
-tiiousand,'  (be  ruinous  eKtravagance  and  vulgar  display, 
.tie  insane  ambition  to  blow  the  loudest  trumpet  and 
iat  the  biggest  drum,    the    crushing  and  trampling  to 
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get    a    front   seat   in    the    universe    of    fashion,    i.t.  a 
palatial   re.widtnce   with    thirty    feet    of    froDtagS',   ttie 

conrBe  worship  of  wealth,  the  pompous  profusion,  aud 
the  vaiu  cndciaTours  of  a  sbodd;  aristoerncy  to  outsluiie 
al)  foreign  Bpleudours;  the  houses  which  are  'like  t 
womau  (lret«)^ed  in  Ninon  de  TEdcIob^  bodice,  ^th 
Queen  Anne's  hooped  skirt,  who  limps  in  Chinaet 
shoea,  imd  wears  an  Elizabethan  ruff  round  her  neck 
and  a  Druse's  horn  on  her  head;"  the  vast  miniiri 
that  only  serve  to  magnify  the  carnival  of  incongmiiy, 
the  wODt  of  taste  everywhere,  or  rather  the  prevalenH 
of  the  taste  that  estimates  oil  things  as  beautiful  ud 
precious  which  ooat  a  great  deal  of  money.  Oae  of 
the  beat  characters  in  the^e  papers  is  'Thuri  Pashi,' 
ujubassador  from  the  'King  of  Sennaar,'  He  wriwt 
homo  to  him  royal  master  the  results  of  his  experience 
'I  have  found  thein  (the  Americana)  totally  free  [root 
the  petty  ambitiona,  tlic  bitter  resolves,  and  the  ho!l<iw 

Pretences,  that  characiarize  the  society  of  older  Slat* 
he  people  of  the  first  fashion  unite  the  greatest  aimpliciW 
of  character  with  the  utmost  variety  of  intelligence,  «A 
the  most  graceful  elegance  of  manner.  They  are  aefH" 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  are  poor.  They  ackuuwieif* 
the  equal  disnity  of  all  kinds  of  lahour,  and  do  not  presuDiB 
on  vay  social  difference  between  their  baker  and  themseiva 
Knowing  that  luxury  enervates  a  natioTi,  they  aim  to  ibo* 
in  their  lives,  as  in  tlieir  persons,  that  situplicit^*  is  ^ 
finest  ornament.  We,  who  are  reputed  savages,  mighl  ^f" 
he  astonished  and  fascinated  with  the  results  ofcivimslioDi 
as  they  are  here  displayed.' 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  likewise  doing  his  belt 

to   tell  his   countrymen    a  few  truths  it  was  well  tiff 

should   learn,   especially   from   their   own  writers.    B< 

,,'Cnii  Bay  the  moat  unpalatable  things  \a  the  ])1easan(^ 

ihle  way.     He  does  not  appeal   to   the  pride  uad 
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11  that  Ameriou 
Btand  uprighn 

of  which.  9 


fnaeity  of  his  countrjiuen,  or  tell  tliei 
the  only  place   in  which   a   man   cau 
draw   free    breath.     He   thinks    thei 
It  flavour   of  humunity    in    the    soil' 
ey  grow,  and  that  it  makes  u  man    humane    to  'lire  1 
;   the    olJ    humanized   soil'    of  Europe.     He  will  not   j 
_^    /  the  past  for  the   sake   of  glorifying  the  present,  j 
ley  say   &  dead   man's   hand   cures  swellings  if  laid  M 
n^  nothing  like  the  dead  cold  hand  of  the  past  ] 
take  down  our  tumid  cgoti^ui.'     He   la   equally  the  J 
niy  of  'high-falutin."  and  spread-eagleism,  a 
ig.     '■First-rate,"  'prime,'  'a  prime  article,' 
r   piece    of  goods,'    'a  gent  in  a  flowered  v 
h  espreeeions  are  final.     They  hlast  the   lineage  i 
I   or  her  who  uttiirs  them,   for  generations  up   and 
m.     He   tells    them   that    ''good  breeding  is  surface 
ristianity.'     He  slyly  consoles  them  with  the  thought 
'good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris.'     He 
thoroughly  national  himself,  and  would  have  Ameri- 
I  patrtotisra  large  and  liberal,  not  a  narrow  provincial 
it.     The  'autocrat"  is  aj^suredly  one  of  the  pleas- 
t  Bpecimens  of  the  American  gentleman,   and   one  . 
the  most  charming  of  all  chatty  companions^  genial^  1 
§ty,    and    wise;     never    wearisome.      We    fancy    the  ' 
(Otocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table'  is  not  so  well  known 
widely   read   in    this    country    as    it   deserves  la  be. 
'UOie  delightful  book  has  not  come  over  the  Atlantic, 
"We   have    reserved   Holmes   to    the   last,    not   that 
is  least  amongst  American  humouristti,   hut  because  . 
brings  American    humour    to    its    finest   jioint,    and  I 
"  1  faot,    the   firpt  of  American   Wifa.     Perhaps  tha  J 
lowing    verses    will     best    illustrate    a    speciality    of  J 
blmes's   wit,    the    kind    of   ladinagt   ■with  i 


quizzes    couiiuon    sense    si>    suoceBsfuIly,    by    his  I 
p&radoK  itf  serious  sWaightt'orward  statement,  and  n« 
qaalifying  aftemards  by  which  he  tapers  his  pgiui, 

CONTENTMENT. 
'HMD  nsnu  hut  Ultle  btra  beloir' 
■Little  I  ask;  my  wants  are  few; 
I  only  wish  a  hul  of  stone 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  wi!l  do), 

That  1  may  call  my  owe; — 
And  cloBe  at  hand  is  such  a  one, 
In  yonder  ati'eet  that  fronts  the  son. 

Plain  food  ia  (juit*  enough  for  me; 

Threp  coareea  are  as  good  as  ten; 
If  Nature  oan  aubeiat  on  three, 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.    Amen ! 
I  always  thought  cold  riclual  nice, — 
My  choice  would   be  vanilla-ice. 

I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land;— 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  tbere, 
S^ome  good  bank-stock,  some  note  of  hand^fl 


A  litik  n 

Honours  are  ailly  toys,  I  know, 
And  titles  ai'e  hut  empty  names ; 

I  would,  perhaps^  be  Plenipo — 
But  only  near  St.  James; 

I'm  very  sure  I  should  not  care 

To  fill  our  Gubernator'B  chair. 

Jewels  are  haubles;  'tib  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  things ; — 
One  good-siaed  diamond  in  a  pin. 

Some,  not  SO  large,  in  rings, 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearL  or  ao, 
WiU  do  W  -me-^— 1  \aQ%t.  nt  show. 


•jtsi.-^ 


Bitt  aB  MMMX  be  of  bvU- 
Gns  sntspii^  pomp  )U  itoohl«  eair. — 
I  Btk  bat  oac  recnnbest  cfamir. 

Tbas  bninble  let  me  lire  tnd  die. 

Sot  long  for  Mid»s'  golden  louch; 
If  fctsven  more  generous  gifts  denv. 

I  shall  not  miss  tbem  wtidL— 
Too  gratefal  for  the  blessing  lent 
Of  simple  taates  and  mind  content!' 

HaviDg  had  oar  laagh  at  Yankee  humour,  lul  us 
at  what  it  lelU  us  seriously.  In  tlie  first  jiboo 
ntorallf  healthy  and  found.  It  has  its  coa 
te,  thoTigh  these  He  more  in  the  using  uf  a  word 
mely  tlian  in  profanity  of  purpoi^e.  ll  has  no 
Idi;  of  Silenus,    nor  is  there  any  leer  of  the  HBtyr 

among  the   leaves.     We  pereeive  no  leudenoy  to    i 
eaonesa.    Fashionable  ladies  of  the  New  Yurk  '  upper 
thousand'    may    be  French  at  heart  in  tlif  mattor 
and    novel -reading,    but    the    nBtlonal    humimr 
not  follow  the  French   fashion;   has    no    dulliance 
the    devil   by   playing  with    forbidden    ihingH,    no 
ineidious  Buggestion.     In  this  renpuot   it  in  hula    i 
nature  herself.     And  it  i«  just  uh  Nuuud  i 
ibjeot    of  politics.      Disgust    mure    profound,  | 
scathing,    than    Lowell    eipreiMCK    for 
latioaaJ  Intellect  thrown  np  to  the  uolilioaJ  J 
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surface  by  the  tumult  and  fierce  wtirl  of  the  e 
life,  cuuld  not  be  uttered  in  Engliat. 

The  war  haa  taught  the  Americaus  rasny  leK^ona, 
but  it  was  only  driiing  home,  and  clenching  in  som* 
places,  what  their  writers  had  been  telling  them  be- 
forehand. For  example,  that  it  is  man,  manhood,  aol 
multitude,  which  leads  the  nations  and  makes  them 
great.  They  were  made  to  learn,  through  a  lung  and 
jMJuful  struggle,  the  helpleBsnesa  of  hands  without  hfoil. 

We  have  always  believed  that  there  were  better 
things  at  the  centre  of  American  life  than  were  made 
conspicuous  on  the  surface.  We  knew  there  wen 
Americana  who  had  not  the  popular  belief  in  ^Bun- 
combe,' who  had  the  deepest  contempt  for  the  'tall  ' 
talk'  of  their  newspapers,  and  on  whom  the  ssyiD|S 
and  doings  of  their  countrymen  inflicted  lormonw. 
Human  nature  in  America  is  somewhat  like  the  ardoled 
in  a  great  exhibition,  where  the  largest  and  loudest 
things  first  catch  the  eye  and  usurp  the  atttentiun. 
Also,  their  system  of  representation  gives  the  largest 
and  loudest  expression  to  the  grosser  huniun  interesU 
in  the  politioal  sphere;  it  aggregates  a  huge  mass  of 
ignorant  selfishness,  such  as  is  not  swiftly  or  euilf 
touched  with  the  fine  thought  or  noble  feeling  of  Clit 
few.  With  us  the  apparatus  is  far  more  delicate  ui 
sensitive,  and  the  chances  of  representation  for  ti6 
truer  feeling  and  higher  wisdom  are  indefinitely  grettw- 
Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find — and  the  fingw 
potntuigs  and  the  smile  of  Yankee  humour  help  grettly 
to  show  it- — ^that  there  is  among  the  Americaiu  * 
stronger  backing  of  sound  sense,  of  clear  seeing,  and 
of  right  feeling,  than  we  could  have  gathered  ftny.jdj^ 
of  from  tbeit  ^o\».t\cs.l  laoiitU^jieces. 


CO  U  N'T     BISMARCK." 

[Edi«bnrgli  Betieu,    OSobtr.  ISSS.] 


1.  Das  Such  POM  Gra/«i  Bismarck.    Von  G.  Hbsm 
Band  1  und  2.     Elberfeld:  1868. 
.  2.  MoiuieuT  de Bvimardc.  P3.rL.  Bahbeboeb.  Faria:  186£-4 

we    have    placed   these    two    books    at   the    head  of 
j  article,  it  ia  certainly  uot  for  their  intriosic  value, 
Herr  Hosekiel,    whose  work  aaautnes  the  arrogant  title 
"  :  book'   of  Count  Biamarck,   is  a   penny-a-liner 

f  the  Kreuzeeitung  persuasion,  writing  novels,  articles, 
Ind  feuiiletons,  with  prodigious  fertility,  to  prove  the 
e  right  of  that  party,  amal!  but  once  powerful  by 
,  intrigue.  The  tendency  of  his  book  is  to  show 
lat  Count  Bismarck  even  Id  his  more  recent  changes 
i  ever  remained  faithful  to  hia  original  feudal  tenets. 
\XtB  composition  is  loose,  spiced  with  numerous  anec- 
I'ldotes  of  doubtful  interest,  and  with  many  personal 
^.(^gresaioDs  of  indubitable  dulneas,  as  for  instance, 
author's  excursion  to  Count  Bismarck's  estate  of 
Schoenhuusen,  where  he  gues  into  raptut«a  at  the 
le  impression  of  eating  Btrawhemea  from  Bis- 
i  garden  in  Bismarck's  library.'     K  we  add  thai 

*  [The  Editors  give  this  article  a  place  in  their  Collec- 
,  guided  by  the  conviction  that  aelf-relying  nationa  need 
lot  shrink  from  seeing  their  heroes  rejected  in.  Che  mirror 
f  foreign  public  opinion.] 
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lie  illnsWations  by  which  the  editor  has  »oaglit 
tnake  up  for  the  anihor's  nant  of  literarj  merit  h« 
vulgar  and  common -pUce^  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  muie 
wretched  piece  of  book-matiDg  has  scarcely  appeared  b 
recent  biographical  liteiature.  The  only  things  of  in- 
terest in  these  pagea  (but  they  do  not  come  from  Hen 
Hesekiel)  are  certain  confidential  letters  of  Bianiarak 
which  throw  a  cnrious  light  on  his  character,  althougk 
we  are  at  a  to^s  to  understand  how  he  could  cnn- 
municate  docnmenta  of  such  importance  to  such  t 
biographer. 

The  second  work  is  of  a  very  different  type.  Heir 
Bamberger  is  a  German  Liberal^  who,  alter  the  ctciiU 
of  1848,  WSJ*  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  and  w» 
an  honourable  position  in  Paris  as  a  banker.  LiIlI 
many  of  his  countrymen  living  in  foreign  land^,  he  Mt 
most  bitterly  that  Germany  as  a  nation  was  powerlew 
by  her  divisions,  and  therefore  hailed  with  joy  ibe 
estahlishment  of  a  strong  Prussia.  Sitting  for  Mayenc* 
in  the  Customs  Parliament,  he  has  now  tried  to  e-iplaia 
to  the  French  people  the  character  of  tie  statesman  b; 
whom  thie  great  change  has  been  wrought.  We  think 
his  appreciation  wiU  be  found  correct  in  the  mait. 
He  admires  his  hero,  but  ie  too  unprejudiced  tti  h( 
in  him  the  model  of  a  national  Hinister.  He  win^ 
np  his  little  book  by  saying  thai  Bismarck,  ni)twilb- 
standing  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  will  alwBy«  disip- 
point  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  he  can  be  Jinj- 
thing  but  an  aristocrat,  using  the  cause  of  progress  wH 
for  liberal,  but  for  political  objects.  The  sketch  whiai 
the  author  has  drawn  may  therefore  serve  lo  renifcr 
Bismarck's  figure  more  familiar  to  the  French  people, 
but    it    ia    superficial;    trnd   whosoever    has    taken    th« 
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to  watch  the  courae  of  political  e 
'  I  the  last  few  years  will  Ecarcely  learu  an^  | 
ing  frOTO  it. 
We  do  not  diBpute  the  difficulty  of  writing  the 
graphy  of  a  man  who  ataodB  iu  the  vortex  of  pabliO' 
ire,  and  who  is  engaged  in  a  great  political  ex*' 
iment  on  the  ultimate  success  of  which  opinion  ia 
)  much  divided.  This  difficulty  is  the  greater,  wbea' 
;  have  to  deal  with  a  statesman,  who,  tried  by  thsi 
t  of  principle,  has  been  singularly  inconsistent  ii 
I  oo&duct  and  opinions.  In  trying  to  give  an  outliaa, 
the  character  and  career  of  this  remarkable  man,- 
who.    however  he    may    be    judged    by    posterity, 

name  in  indelible  choraoters  on  the  history 
we  do  not  presume  to  explain  everything, 
31  less  to  be  initiated  in  the  arcana  of  his  secret 
WigDB.  We  shall  simply  endeavour  to  tell  as  much 
i  possible  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  and 
I  weigh  his  merits  unbiassed  by  any  peraonal  feelings. , 
Otto  voD  Bismarck  was  bom  April  1,  1815,  oai 
i  family  estate  of  Schoenhausen,  in  the  province  of 
ttndenhurg.  The  ftmily  belongs  to  the  ancient  gentry 
r  the  country,  and  has  furnished  many  officers  and 
to  the  Electors  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia. 
laiarck's  father  was  a  captain  of  horse,  who  died  in 
5;  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Frederic  William 
B  Cabinet  Secretary,  Menken,  is  said  to  have  been 
mukably  clever  and  ambitious  woman;  she  always 
)hfid  that  her  son  should  enter  the  diplomatic  career,' 
>  ehe  died  long  before  his  public  life  began,  Bia- 
tek  was  fir.^t  educated  at  Berlin,  and  went  to  the-l 
«ity  of  Gattingen  in  1832,  where  he  soon  bfl- 
!  ftimous.  not  for  his  application,  but  for  hia  dae.\a 
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and  oxtnivagauoes.  According  to  hie  own  nuuoutttS 
only  twice  attended  lectures  before  he  passed  hi* 
exam inat ion.  Ho  continued  this  wild  life  while  be 
W&s  employed  as  a  aubordinnte  functionary  in  differeuC 
Government  offieeH;  but  hooh  got  tired  of  red  tipe 
and  retired  to  liis  own  estates,  wliieh  he  successful!}' 
tried  to  extrieiite  from  the  embarraseed  oondition  in 
which  he  fonud  them.  He  divided  his  time  betwees 
agricultural  pursuits  and  orgies  which  procured  for  him 
in  the  isurrounding  country  the  naiae  of  ''Mad  Binmaiolii' 
Strauge  stories  were  afloat  about  his  riding^  hunting, 
and  drinking,  and  his  prodigiouH  faculty  of  emptyin* 
huge  bumporN  of  porter  and  champagne,  half-and-hftlfi 
BtU  the  same  man  who  was  considered  a  terrible  scftpc- 
grace  would  sometimes  retire  from  Mb  jovial  eompanioM  ' 
and  remitin  shut  up  in  his  library  for  days  and  nighlt, 
readiug  hard  metaphysics,  history,  and  polities;  lh«n 
sallying  out  on  long  rambles  accompanied  only  by  > 
huge  mastiff,  and  afterwards  boring  hia  friends  with 
long  political  dissertations.  He  also  diversified  hU 
country  life  by  several  journeys  t^  England  and  Fnujoe, 
and  in  1847  ho  muj'ried  FrUuleiu  von  PuCtkamiaer, 
The  parents  of  the  lady  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  hil 
affections  were  quiet,  pious  people,  and  therefore  con- 
siderably alarmed  when  he,  a  man  as  yet  only  famuiu 
for  hia  eccentricities,  proposed  to  their  daughter,  but 
were  thunderstruck  when  the  maiden  firmly  thooj^ 
bashfully  declared  that  she  loved  him.  They,  heir- 
ever,  consented,  and  never  had  reason  to  ropent  il| 
for  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  bis  political  life  Bis- 
marck has  proved  a  model  husband  and  father.  Thus 
h^  settled  down  as  a  country  squire  at  Schoenhausen; 
not    destined    to    remain    long    in    that 
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condition,   for  lib   political   i 


;   about  to 


King  Frederic  William   III.    had  died  without   ful-   ) 
fg  the  aolenm  promiae,  mode  in  the  crisis  of  1815, 
jpantisg    to    hia    poo  pie    a,   natioaal    representutioD. 
fsnoceBaor  felt  that  things  could  not  go    on  ba  be- 
i  and  was  willing   to  admit   represeutatives    of  the  i 
pe  to  a  certain  share  in  the  Govemmeat.     Frederic  \ 
B&m    ly.    wsa    intelligent    enough    to    fathom    the 
pleasneae   of  the  paper  constitutions  then  so  much 
logue;    he    professed    the    highest    admii-ation    for    | 
ph  institutions,  and  lauded  Sngland  as  the  country    i 
iereditary  wiedora;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  u 
Bed   to   a  true   appreciation    of  modem   times  and 
n.     His  romantic  and  mediaeval  incIiDations  hound 
[within  an  enchanted   circle.      So   it   cai 
[when,  after   long  and    fat-al    hesitation,    he   issued 
Ruary  3.    1S47)    the   letters    patent    granting  a  re- 
pitation,    composed   of  delegates   of  the   proyiocial 
i,   this  Royal  gi-snt  caused  general  disappointment. 
ifiret  step  of  the   new  Asaembly  was  to   declare   , 
Ithe  Convocation  of  the  United  Estates  (Vereiniffter 
Btag)  could  nut  be  considered  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
d  promise  of  1815.     This  declaration  was  strongly 
Bed  by  Bismarck,  who  took  his  seat  us  a  delegate 
Bb  provincial  Diet,     The  wars  of  1813-15,  he   said, 
['not   given   to    the    Prusaian    people    any  right    to 
Imd  a  constitution;    their  object    was   to    shake  i: 
fiiieign  yoke.     The  Prussian  Kings  held  their  thi'one 
py  grace  of  the  people,  but  by  divine  i 
Br  was   de  facto   unlimited,    and    every 

Kia   a   free   gift.     In    the    same    spbit    he 
II  for  removing   the    civil    disabilities    of 
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the  Jewn;  'fou  m»y  call,'  he  said,  'my  idea*  i 
and  mediseval,  but  I  itsk  that  Chrtslitiiiily  »liali  lie 
above  lUe  Stale,  Without  n  religioua  foundaiton  the 
Stale  is  only  bu  accideut.iil  aj^gregate  of  rightg,  a  bulvurk 
ftgainat,  the  Kin^c,  h  bulwark  of  all  against  all.  lu 
legislation  will  nut  be  regenerated  out  of  the  original 
fctinlain  nf  eternal  wit^doio,  but  stand  on  the  shifViiig 
ftanda  of  vagae  and  changeable  ideas  of  humanity.  If 
I  ahould  Bee  a  Jew  a  reprenentative  of  die  King's  sacrai 
Majesty,  I  vhould  feel  deeply  humiliated.'  In  ehort, 
Bismarck  spoke  in  that  j^Bsenibly  as  a  member  of  tin 
extreme  right,  or  feudal  party.  When  shcirtly  afia^ 
wards  the  Rtorni  of  1S4H  swept  away  the  Doited 
Estates,  and  the  King  in  spite  of  hia  former  declan- 
tions  granted  a  paper  constitution,  Bisniaruk  in  till 
la«t  sittings  of  the  Estates  pnit'ested  in  a  luauful  ami 
dignified  way,  and  then  retired  to  his  eountry-seat,  deeplf 
regretting  tlie  weakness  of  tie  Government,  whose  »d- 
renttiTOUs  flight  he  was  unable  to  follow.  But  he  lost 
BO  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  and  when  soon  afterwards  ths 
Socialist^  follies  of  the  democratic  party  drove  evfll 
the  Liberals  into  opposition,  he  became  the  nucleus  oF 
a  new  Ciinsei'vative  party,  and  one  of  the  most  trorted 
advisers  of  Frederic  William  IV,,  whose  personal  aoquMil- 
oDce  he  had  made  at  Venice  on  his  wedding  tour. 

The  courage  and  energy  which  Bismarck  showed  la 
those  litonuy  times  deserves  to  be  acknowledged.  H* 
never  bowed  to  the  revolution  even  in  the  most  antloal 
dayR,  and  took  a  chivalrous  pleasure  in  defying  the 
menaoes  of  the  demagogues;  but  at  the  same  time  hs 
expressed  a  withering  coat«mpt  of  popular  rights  aud 
'die  opinion,  and  identified  the  Liberal  leaders  mik 
fi  hernee    ol'  the    barricades.     He  was^    at    that    rime 
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t  ardent  adiorsary  of  uU  projects  of  German 
inity,  and  denied  thut  the  nation  at  lai'ge  really  deabed 
'  Prussiu,"  lie  said,  '  had  only  one  enemy — the 
revolution,  and  ought  to  make  common  cauae  against 
t  with  Austria.'  When  therefore  the  crisis  c:tme,  and 
Jaron  Manteuffel  went  to  OlmUtz  to  accept  the  hum!- 
iating  conditions  dictated  by  Prince  Sch  warden  berg, 
Sismarclc  frankly  defended  from  the  tribune  this  oapi- 
tnlatiou,  and  denied  that  it  tould  be  Prussia's  policy 
to  abet  the  Liberal  Quixotes  of  the  German  Parliament. 
J  acknowledge,'  he  said,  ''in  Austria  the  repvesentiitive 
(nd  the  heir  of  an  old  German  Po«-er,  which  hue  ofteu 
mi  gloriously  wielded  the  sword  of  Germany.'  Such 
Ipinions  were  of  course  acceptable  to  the  Anstrian 
uomt;  and  when  the  time  uame  to  reappoint  a  Prussian 
Hioister  at  the  reestablished  Diet,  in  1851,  Bismarck 
irae  chosen  for  the  post  and  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
frankfort,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years.  It  wa« 
luring  this  period  ihiit  his  political  ideas  underwent 
^^^  t  great  change  by  which  he  has  since  astonished  the 
Irorld.  He  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  the  full  fervour  of 
I  partisan  of  the  Holy  Allianue,  and  a  champion  of 
he  reaction.  He  ridiculed  every  national  Geiiuan  in- 
erest,  and  was  ready  to  co-operate  eagerly  with  Austria 
igainst  the  liberal  Heasiane  as  well  as  against  the 
Schleswig-Ho] stein  rebels:  and  it  may  here  be  noted, 
nan  who  in  1864  was  the  principal 
iiiBtniment  in  dismembering  Denmark,  in  1849  con- 
demned the  war  against  Denmark  as  ^a  most  unjust, 
irivolous,  and  pernicious  undertaking  in  order  to  support 
K  revolution  without  legitimate  motives'  (Sitting  of  the 
^eeond  Chamber,  April  21);  and  in  1852  he  received 
ihe    Grand  Cross   ul    the   Order  of  the  DaaeVrtti^  '■'vii 
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uckuowledgnient   of  his   iictivtty   in    the    pucificutiM  m^ 
Hchlevwig-Hulxteiii.'     But  if  he  wu»  ready  to  act  ss  i 
ruilbl'iil  ally  of  Austria,  Bism&rck  remained  uevertheloeB 
a  Pi'usHiaa,   and  claimed   for  bis   eouutry   a  ooordiniU 
lioHition  iu  the  Germouic  Diet. 

The  working  of  the  Oerman  Federal  CoustilntJDil 
before  1848  had  in  fact  ouly  become  posBible  by  i 
tacit  agreement  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Priott 
Mutt«ruich  t-aking  the  lead  in  all  European  quesljoni, 
but  leaving  PniBBia  a  cerUin  liberty  of  action  in  Noitb 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  all  (luestions  of  materia 
intctCBt,  like  the  Zollvercin.  Bismarck  hud,  lu  lu 
hituaelf  auys,  gi'own  up  in  admiration,  nay  even  adon? 
tion,  of  Austrian  p tat esm unship,  and  on  liis  arrirol  ■( 
Frankfort  lie  immediately  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Johauniaberg  to  pay  bin  respecta  to  the  Neetor  of 
Kiiropcan  politics.  He  returned  from  this  visit  mtt 
the  hope  tliut  Auntria  would  acknowledge  it  to  be  jdH 
and  wise  tj)  give  Prussia,  after  the  reconciliation  wliicb 
had  taken  place,  sucli  a  position  in  the  Caufederatiaii 
UN  would  induce  the  Berlin  Cabinet  to  exert  its  wholt 
strength  for  the  common  interests  of  the  allied  GenaU 
Powers.  But  under  Prince  Schwarienberg's  premiership 
thingB  began  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect.  Thrt 
haughty  Minister  waa  resolved  to  use  his  victory  in  ibe 
muHt  relentless  muuuer;  liis  device  was  openly,  'il  twA 
avitir  la  Prusae  ct  aprfes  la  d^molir;'  he  had  restmiel 
the  old  Habsburg  dream  of  a  universal  Empire^  luf 
design  wan  to  crush  once  for  all  the  ideas  of  Oennao 
unity,  and  to  realise  the  idea  ol'  an  Empire  of  Berentj- 
seven  millions  by  making  Austria  enter  into  the  Con- 
federation with  all  the  countries  subject  t*  her  sceptre. 
F  'JMnuaick  Wtts  UQ\.  \.W  -ttvutt  Ui  %\iW\t  to  such  a  policy. 


Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Frankfort,'  he  afterward 
'the  scales  fell  froiu  my  eyes.  I  saw  that  n 
the  (fiiantities  with  which  I  had  hitherto  oounU 
[  sot  exist',  that  the  Austria  which  was  before  i 
and  did  not  exist  iu  reality-  and  thut  therefore  i 
J  impossible  to  go  along  with  her."  A  ahort  tin 
[tarwards  he  was  scDt  on  a  special  mission  tu  Viennf 
[  there  tried  to  persuade  the  Einperor  tu  take  i 
re  fiiendly  position  towai'ds  Prussia,  but  he  fatleij 
L  this  attempt.  He  was  most  courteously  receivecT 
at  obtained  nothing.  Thenceforth  Bismarck  becami 
decided  adversary  of  Austria,  and  his  whole  actirilj 
the  Diet  was  a  protracted  struggle  against  tha 
uamount  influence  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet, 
nraggle  he  was  not  much  supported  by  his  Gover 
The  King  was  deeply  discouraged,  nay  brokeii 
r  the  late  evente,  and  therefore  was  always  for  yieldii^ 
t  tie  pressure  exercised  from  Vienna  by  the  tJire 
truian    Princesses,    who    at    that    epoch    exerted    : 

I  an  influence  in  Europeau  politics— the  Archduchesi 
ppMa,  the  Queen  of  Saxony,  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
»  he  consented  to  Austria's  entering  the  Confederation 
ith  her  whole  empire,  which  was  only  prevented  bn 
i  protest  of  England  and  France.  When  soon  afte;^ 
')  the  Eastern  difScnlties  began  which  led  to  thcl 
ean  War,  Bismarck  was  with  heart  and  i 
ia's  side.  His  motives  were  perhaps  as  much  dislik^ 
f  Austria — who  seemed  willing  to  side  with  the  Westera 
'owers — as  admiration  for  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  thst] 
atron  of  the  feudal  party,  whose  death,  Herr  von  Gerlaoh 
fterwurds  said,  'Prussia  ought  to  mourn  like  the  loss 
I  father.'  Certain  it  is  tltat  Bismarck  contributed 
oweirfully  to  estrange  Prussia  from  the  allied  Poweti,— 
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uad  tij  keep  liui'  in  ihat  one-sided  neulrolit;  vhiult 
proved  ao  useful  tu  Russia.  He  supported  tite  effort* 
of  the  KreuizeituDg  party  to  recall  Buuf^eu  from  hi) 
post  in  Londuu.  He  seconded  the  ilt-adriiied  inler- 
ference  of  the  secondary  States  at  the  Dieeting  uf 
Bamberg,  and  did  his  beat  to  preveat  Baron  U§edoBi 
and  Geneiiil  Wedell  from  setting  out  Khen  they  nen 
sent  to  London  and  Paris  to  negotiate  a  traiti  anahfac 
to  Ihat  which  Austria  bad  aigoed  With  the  WeslUti 
Powei'B.  Uia  influenou  a,t  that  time  was  great;  hem 
frequently  Bummoned  to  Berlin,  and  more  than  odM 
his  name  was  put  forward  for  the  Premiership.  In 
185T  the  King  was  taken  ill,  aud  a  year  later  tin 
Ptinee  Regent  on  hia  aouessjon  dismissed  Baron  Urn- 
teuffel's  Miuisttj.  The  event  was  unexpected  by  Bis- 
marck. Some  of  his  friends  admed  that  he  sbooU 
forthwith  resign ;  but  he  preferred  waiting  till  the  nW 
Ministers  showed  their  colours; — 

'If  ihese  gentlemen,'  he  wrote  to  biJ  sister,  Kovembet 
1858,  ^kecp  up  a  certain  connexion  with  the  Conservidtt 
party,  if  they  endeavour  sincerely  to  establish  an  tm^ff- 
standing  and  peace  in  home  affairs,  they  may  have  a  coD- 
siderable  advantage  for  our  foreign  policy,  for  we  hail  aonk 
downwards  we  scarcely  know  bow:  this  I  felt  here  niiXt 
bitterly.  I  Ihink  the  Prince  (HohenBoUem)  was  made  Premiw 
to  give  guarantees  agaiast  a  juarty-govemment  and  sUdinf 
down  to  the  left.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  or  if  GotHH' 
roenl  wants  my  post  to  gratify  the  place-hunters,  I  fli*!' 
retire  under  the  guns  of  Schoenhauseu  and  watch  bm 
Prussia  is  to  be  governed  by  democratic  majorities,  trjiu 
to  do  m;  duty  in  the  Upper  House.  Change  is  the  iinl 
of  life,  and  I  hope  to  feel  ten  years  younger  if  I  bii 
myself  in  the  same  position  of  warfare  as  in  1848-49.  Ti* 
prospect  of  a  fj^esh  and  honest  stmggle  without  any  olficiil 
shackles — if  1  may  say  so,  in  political  balhing-trowser*- 
bas   nearly   as  ttwcXv  Asnti  fe  TOe  as  a  continued  riyi*' 
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truffles,  diapstches,  and  grand  croBaes.  If  I  sbould  find 
e  parts  of  the  gentleman  and  the  diplomatiat  incompatible, 
e  pleaaare  of  spending  decently  a  high  salarj  will  not 
ftke  me  waver  for  a  moment.  With  my  simple  wants  I 
a  independent;  and  if  Gud  keeps  my  wife  and  children 

good  health,  1  bay  vogue  la  gatere,  whatever  the  waters 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Bismarek  was  recalled 
rom  his  post-,  and  named  Minister  at  St.  Petei'sburg. 
le  azpressed  his  disappointmeitt  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
ieoausc  ho  thought  he  might  have  done  good  sen'ioe 
0  Pmasia  ut  Frankfort  under  the  new  state  of  affairs; 
nit  he  accepted  his  new  destination,  which  was  honour- 
able in  iteelf,  and  allowed  him  U>  keep  aloof  from  party 
(itruggles.  He  left  Frankfort  with  the  conviction  that 
^e  existing  federal  institutions  were  unprofitable,  and 
'  1  critical  timeri  most  dangerous  for  Prussia,  without 
offering  thoiie  c(iuivaleat  advantages  which  Austria  derived 
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The  minor  princes  and  governmeniB,'  he  wrote  to 
iBaron  Schkinita,  'do  not  meaaure  the  two  great  Powers 
the  -aame  standard:  the  interpretation  of  the  scope  and 
the  laws  of  the  Confederation  ia  modified  according  to 
a  -wants  of  Austrian  policy.  Since  1B50  wo  are  met  in 
'try  question  by  the  same  hostile  majority,  by  the  same 
■  in  that  Prussia  ought  always  to  yield.  In  the 
ffltem  question  Austria's  power  of  gravitation  proved  so 
igerior  to  ours,  that  the  other  German  governments,  al- 
jough  agreeing  in  ihi'ir  convictions  with  Prussia,  were 
iblised  to  give  way.  They  declared  themselves  unable  to 
liscnarge  their  federal  duties  if  Austria  was  resolved  to 
10  her  own  way,  although  they  themaelvea  were  convinced 
that  the  federal  law  and  the  interests  of  Germany  were  in 
^Tour  of  our  policy.  Their  clinging  to  Austria  is  based 
ftU  an  erroneous  contieptiou  of  their  interest,  which  pre- 
Miibes  a  common  opposition  to  Prussia  and  to  the  natural 
^vdopment  of  her  influence  and  power.    The  aim  of  the 
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Siolioy  of  Ihe  middle  states  is  the  development  oi  the 
ederal  treaties  in  the  Bense  of  AnstriHii  supremBcy.  Thij 
iiin  only  be  done  at  Prussia's  espenBe,  if  we  are  alwavs 
jrilling  to  submit  aad  to  bear  -with  untiring  compkcencj 
the  disproportion  between  nur  federal  rights  and  dutiei. 
This  tendency  of  the  policy  of  the  middle  stales  will 
reappear  after  every  vacillation  with  the  steadiness  of  lie 
magnetic  needle,  because  it  is  not  the  arbitrary  resolt  of 
changing  circumstances  and  persona,  bat  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  federal  relations  with  the  minor 
slates.  We  have  no  means  of  cowing  to  a  permanent  mi 
sati^act&rg  arrangement  mth  Oas  policy  Kitnin  the  pcde  of 
&e  existing  federal  treaiiei.  1  consider  our  present  federal 
relations  as  a  disease  of  Pritssia,  tehich  we  MaO  be  oblig4i 
to  cure  sooner  or  later  toith  fire  and  steord  (ferro  et  igni), 
if  we  do  not  take  prevetttiee  measmres  in  seasonable  time.' 

It  ia  not  aatooishing  that  with  suoh  convictloiM 
Bismarck  shoald  have  advised  his  Government  to  pmfit 
'  /  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Italian  War  in  ''rdw 
to  obtain  a  revision  of  the  Federal  League,  which  would 
ameliorate  the  position  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  Sor 
it  be  doubted  that  such  a  policy  would  have  been 
highly  popular  with  the  Prusaian  people.  They  felt 
humiliated  by  long  subjection  to  Austrian  supremacy. 
They  hated  the  Government  ivhich  had  signed  the 
Concordat^  and  were  favourable  to  Cavour's  liberal  and 
national  policy.  When,  therefore,  the  Cabinet  of  VienDiy 
after  the  ominous  words  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
Baron  Hilbner  on  New  Year's  Day  1859,  began  to  prepare 
for  the  contest;  when  all  the  minor  Courts  and  llw 
German  press,  guided  by  Austria,  were  raging  for  war: 
when  in  regard  to  Prussia  it  was  said  at  Vienna,  "If 
the  Emperor  commands,  the  Margraves  must  obey, 
Bismarck  pressed  his  Government  to  assume  an  in- 
dependent position,  and  to  consult  only  Prussian  in- 
Bts    for    her    futiire    policy.     '  If    the    lunjoritfj 
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wkftirt,"  he    wrote   to    Baron  Schleinitz,    'under   the 
BHsure  of  AuRtriu,  should  tate  resolutioDs  which  over- 
p  the   provisionB   of  the   Federal    treaties,    or  which 
would   go   BO    far   as    to   set  aside  those  treaties, 
ought  t<i    take    up    the    gauntlet.     The    more    un- 
livocally  such  a  violation    is    maniiested^    the   better 
«B.     We  shall  not  easily  find  more  favoui'able  con- 
DnB  in  Austria,    Russia,   or   France  to  permit  ub  ta 
iliorate    our    position    in    Germany,     On    the    other 
id,   our  Confederates  are   in  a  fair   way   of  offering 
I  legitimate  cause  for  r^uch  an  uiidertaliing.' 
;    But    the    weak    and    indolent    Minister    who    then 
Erected  Prussia's  policy  could    not  muster   courage  for 
I  energetic  course  of  action.     He  declared,  it  is  true, 
t  Prussia,  willing  as  she  was  to  defend  every  German 
tterest,  would   not  allow  the  Diet   to   dispose    of  her 
ly;  but  he  lost  time  in  fruitless  attempts  at  media- 
lud   during    the    campaign,    till  the  world 
i  astonished  by  the  news   of  the  armistice  of  Villa- 
Austria  had  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  province 
F  Lombardy  to  making   any  concession    to    her    hated 
1  Germany,  whom  after  the   peace   the  Emperor 
I  openly  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  defeat. 
Long  before  these  events  Bismarck   had  retired  to 
!  post  at  St.  Petersburg,    and,    disappointed    in 
I  espeetations    from  the  new  Minbtry,    was    glad   to 
!  removed    from    party    strife  to  a  position  where  he 
1  observe   the  march  of  political  events  as  from  a 
h-tower.     As    an    old    partisan    of  Russia,    he   was 
,   cordially    received   by    the    Emperor,    the    Court, 
1  Prince  Gortschakoff;  and  he  took  advantage  of  his 
mparative  leisure  to  study  the  country,  the  language, 
kad  society.     As   at  Fraukfort,  he   tept,   a  ^ws^xisW* 
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tiuune,  an')  was  ■  welcome  gueni  iu  tht!  fiutluiiiiiiblf 
oiri^leii  i)f  the  oupiial.  His  residence  in  HuMia  tiu 
tlen  usrkod  by  severul  severe  attaeks  i>l'  tllnps!^,  fnra 
vltioh  he  haH  uever  entirely  reooverud.  Biil  Bismudli 
life  in  Si.  Petersburg  waa  not  alt-ogolhev  lliat  uf  in 
nbeerving  |)hil<i»oi>her,  luerely  doing  his  duty 
businosH  of  thi;  legatinn;  he  hod  ulwuj'ii  k^iii  np  lui 
niunexioa  with  Berlb;  ho  hod  dtrongthoDed  Ills  i^ 
tious  vriili  the  Prince  Begeot,  now  King  William 
by  frci(iionl  [icthoiidI  intercourse^  and  his  poHticAi  idts 
hud  mure  mid  iui>ru  ripened.  His  lettera  from  & 
Petersbiii'g  hIiow  that  at  that  time  he  wns  already  v«t-' 
sidorably  entranged  from  hia  old 

'The  »j»tem  of  the  Bolidariiy  of 
in  alL  countries,'  lie  writes  September  18,  1861,  -ia  ■ 
dBngermia  fiction  without  coroplele  and  un)-eHirirl«d  n- 
Ciprooity.  ]f  we  cling  to  it  without  thia  ctindition  lib*' 
CDRiea  Quixoiiim,  whicli  only  hindera  our  King  and  Oovtn- 
tnent  from  fulfilling  iheir  proper  task,  to  protect  P^uMil 
acrainat  any  attack.  We  should  not  proclaim  as  a  abibtioln 
o?  ilie  PruBsiiin  Consen-ative  party  the  exti-avammt  tm 
UwleBB  ideas  of  sovereignty  (den  graiB  imhktoriitattn,  g^ 
wnd  rechtloaen  StmcsrHneldtsachwindel)  of  those  Oennan  pnB- 
cea  who  uae  their  federal  position  to  play  at  Eurf"^ 
[loliticB.  Our  Oovernmenl  ia  Liberal  in  Prussia  and 
timiat  in  other  counirios.  We  protect  the  righta  of  fo 
orowna  with  more  kcbI  than  thoae  of  our  own;  wa  are  . 
for  mnintaiiiLUg  those  diminutive  aovereigntiea  creaWd  ll| 
Napoleon  and  aanctioned  by  Mettemich,  and  retOHin  liBl*' 
to  the  dangers  by  which  the  independence  of  Prussia  an! 
Germany  is  threatened  as  long  aa  fhe  nonaenac  of  the  pre*"' 
Federal  Conatilution  is  maintained,  whitel  it  ia  only  a  holM 
of  dangerous  and  revolutionary  teodenciea.  We  oiiglit  V> 
say  plainly  what  changes  we  wish  to  accomplial;  in  Germanjl 
whether  they  are  to  be  realised  by  a  revision  of  IheFedwm 
Conatitution  or  by  free  association  like  (he  Zollvereia.  Vt 
ought  to  declare  at  the  same  time  frankly  that  we  wiali  U 
'  {ing  about  l\ieae  c^a.'a^es  \«%^i^  ui.d  do  not  wish  to  t> 
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,.,.    _  r  securitj   and  the  interests  of  all  reqniretj 

Blronger  conHolidation  of  the  German  military  forces  i 
necessary  to  ua  as  our  daily  bread;  wo  need  new  a 
alio  duties  for  the  Zollverein,  and  provisions  fur  protecting! 
r  material  interests  whicb  arise  from  the  unnataml  con- 
ration  of  the  internal  German  frontiem.  Neither  can  I 
3eive  why  ws  ahonld  he  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  popular 
■esentation  at  the  Diet  or  at  a  Cusloraa  Parliament.  Can 
ConservAtives  impugn  an  institution  as  revolutionary 
ioh  leBtitimalely  exists  in  every  German  slate?'  " 

'  The  mat!  who  oould  writ«  in  this  strain  was  ( 
Mly  already  separitied  by  a  wide  gulf  from  i 
muEKeitung  party,  whose  chiefs  began  to  look  a1 
tb  oonsiderable  atai-m.  Meanwhile  the  internal  a 
PnjHsia  were  drawing  to  a  criBia,  King  Willin 
dismissing  Baron  Manteuffel,  had  nut  become 
benl.     The  reason    of  Manteuffel'a  disgrace 

The  Prince  eould  not  forgive  him  for  htivinj 
1  Pruisia's  position  in  Europe  by  a  weak  i 
plating  policy.  Therefore  the  first  aim 
beml  ministers  who  came  into  office  in  Novembei 
S9  ought  to  have  been  to  raise  that  position. 
luin  war  offered  an  excellent  ojiportuntty.  The  I 
or  Napoleon  was  most  willing  to  give  Prussia  i 
y  in  Germany  if  she  would  let  him  have  his  ' 
Jtftly.  He  even  repeated  his  offers  when  he 
ng  to  nnuex  Savoy  and  Nice.  But  Baron  SchleinitiJ 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  net  one  wa} 
He  allowed  himself  u>  he  taken  hy  snrprise  e 
i  news  of  Villafranea^  he  tried  to  get  up  a  *  " ' 
Iteet  against  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  bi 
bIc  when  Lord  Palmers  ton  justly  declined 
I,  and  he  gravely  administered  a  rebuke  t 
her  revolutionary  proceedings,  which  wa; 
iwered  by  Count  Cavour.     At  last,   probably   feelin 
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Unadf  HiiMiiuI  to  his  position,  be  te^igixm.  «uu  ;e. 
to  tlw  nor*  fenial  and  <)uiet  poet  of  die  Minuu*  of 
tke  Eoya]  Hoa^efaold.  The  ministry  of  the  -New  En' 
Ittd  lost  the  golden  opportunity  of  reconciling  Uie 
King  with  itA  more  liberal  ideas  by  an  energetic  fani^ 
p<^y.  It  w&s  therefore  only  nstor&l  that  they  i 
with  a  strong  resistAoee  from  their  Koyal  master  vhea 
ibey  tried  to  conreit  him  to  the  necessity  of  cons' 
tiooal  reforms.  The  King's  ide&s  took  a  different 
The  experience  of  1S59  had  strcn^hend 
that  the  organisation  of  the  Pnuniu 
•jaiy  was  oneqn&l  to  the  wante  of  the  day,  and 
considered  a  reform  as  necessary,  if  Prussia  vti 
BLaintain  her  rank  as  a  great  Power.  This  refora, 
therefore,  became  Ids  great  aim  afler  Yillafncua. 
General  Bonin,  the  Minister  of  War,  who  huiarde<l  * 
slight  oppofiiiion  to  the  King's  plan,  was  dismU 
Geneiai  von  Boon  took  his  place.  No  notice  of  Hat 
dunge  was  given  to  the  other  members  of  ifae  Cabi 
bat  they  qnietly  submitted  to  it.  It  now  became  [b 
tvk  of  the  Finance  Minister  to  procure  the  necesMUT 
funds  for  the  reo^anisation  of  the  army,  which  nited 
the  militai)-  budget  from  thirty-two  to  forty  millioK 
of  tbaleis. 

The  revenue  of  Pruasia  was  in  a  flourisbiug  iVM\ 
and  by  no  means  unable  to  bear  this  increase  of 
pendiiuie,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  made  oceeplsblB 
to  the  Legislature  by  careful  preparation  and  by  UbenI 
reforms.  Baron  Patow  might  have  Bucoeeded  if  he 
had  insisted  on  these  precedent  cooditioD^.  But  bi' 
did  not;  and  the  project  of  army  reform  fell  on  the 
heads  of  the  deputies  liJce  a  stone  from  heaTeii.  I< 
was.,    iherefore,   not    astonishing   that  the  bill  was  fcr; 


1  liBeeived.     The   Special  Couitnittee  which   esumiDed 
,   deniauded  the   reductioo   of    the    time    of   efieotive 
Bei-vice    eiacted    hy   kw    from   every    Prussian   subject 
hnu  three  to  two  jearx,  aud  this  proposal  waa  backed 
y  a  great  majority.     An  open  conflict  was  with  grent 
ifficulty  avoided  by  a  provisional  comproroiae,  granting 
.    additional   vote   for  one  year.     In   the  mean    time 
he  reorganisation   went   un    us   if  it  had   been    finally 
In  March,  1861,  the  Houae  passed  a  resolution, 
eqniring  a  more  specific  budget.     The  Ministry  insisted 
a  dissolution,  which  was  granted,  but,  at  the  same 
on  liberal   reforms,    which  were   refused  by   the 
The  Cabinet    resigned,    and    only   General    von 
)n,  Biuron  von  der  Heydt,    and  Count  Bemstorff  re- 
ntered  the  new  Consenutive  administration.     But  this 
iminiatratioD  was  a  weak  one.     The  country  answered 
'  sending  an   overwhelming  adverse  majority  to   the 
[ouse  of  Deputies;  and  Baron  von  der  Eeydt's  position 
i  sholcen  from  the  beginning  by   the  puhlioation   of 
letter   to  General    von  Boon,    insisting  on  reduction 
t  the  military  expenses.     Already  at   that  epoch  Bis- 
Fck  had   become   the    candidate   of  the  Consenative 
I  military    party  for  the  Premiership.     Arriving  on 
re  in  the  spring  of  1862,    and  assisting  at   the  in- 
;uration  of  Count  Brandenburg's  monument,  all  eyes 
■e  directed   upon    him.     'Salute    the    new  Premier,'' 
1   a  member    of  MantcufTel's   Cabinet    to    a  Liberal 
leagae  of  the  new  era.     Certain  it  is  that  negotiations 
I  that  sense  took  place;  but  Bismarck  refused  to  serve 
nder  Baron  von  der  fleydt,  and  even  did  not  wish  to 
i  Minister  at  that  moment,   because  he  saw  that 
were  not  ripe  for  a  decisive  step.     However,  on 
!   for   Pari.",    where  he  had  been   aypointed  o.'a.- 
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bassador,  he  foresaw  that  the  ministerial  question  via 
not  yet  settled.  'I  ic  not  know,"  he  wroie  w  hi* 
wife,  'whether  I  can  send  our  furniture  to  Paria.  for 
I  may  be  summoned  back  to  Berlin  before  it  arrivM. 
What  I  am  doing  now  Is  rather  mating  an  attempt  W 
eacaiie  than  choosing  a  new  residence." 

Bismarck  presented  his  credentials  in  Paris  (June  l)t 
and  then  went  on  leave.  He  made  a  short  trip  to  Londoo 
)  see  the  exhibition,  and  tried  moat  unsucoessfiillr  W 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  good-will  for  his  projects,  Bs 
then  went  to  the  Pyrenees  and  Biarritz,  where  he  met 
the  Emperor,  and  in  their  frequent  walks  by  the  seaside 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  intercourse  which  afterwards 
proved  so  useful  to  him.  On  his  way  home,  at  Avignon, 
met  by  a  telegram  which  summoned  him  ta 
Berlin.  The  long-expected  crisis  had  at  last  arrifti 
The  House  of  Deputies  had  finally  refused  t"i  vole  tt* 
ssed  military  budget.     Baron  vou  der  Heydl  decliiud 


to  spend  the  money  against  this  vote,  and  resigned,  W- 
her  with  Count  Bemstorff,  and  Bismarck  was  af- 
pointed  Premier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  position  was  a  difficult  one.  He  had  alwaji* 
advocated  the  army  reform  as  the  condition  of  a  mon 
energetic  foreign  policy,  and  he  was  now  called  ianc 
ice  in  order  to  maintain  the  contested  reorgani»at>»B. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  underrate  ih 
dangers  of  a  protracted  Pwlinmentarj-  conflict,  awl 
wished  seriously  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  t3>e 
House.  In  confidential  conversations  with  the  leaders, 
he  protested  against  the  principles  of  the  Kreuzzeitung 
party;  he  declared  thai  he  wished  to  be  supported  by 

e  Liberals;  he  hinted  at  a  future  grand  foreign  policy. 

il    he   lequeated  ".Ve  m-mTiWtmvce  "sf  the  army  rcor- 
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BisatJon.     He  admitted   that,  personally,  he   I: 
{jection  to  a,  shorter  tenn  of  military  service,  but  1 
Wed  that  this  was  out  of  question    for  the  in 
id  he  urged   the  difQcultiea  of  his  personal  position, 
i  Liberal   party   declined  M   treat   upon  iiuch  vague 
remises.     Nor  was   this    astonishing,    if  we   consider 
past;  for  had    he  not  contributed  with  all 
I  might  to  crash  every  effort  of  a  liberal  and  national  j 
Hoy    in    1849    and     1850?     He    now    came    for»-ardl 
rowedly    in    order    to    support   the   King   in    carrying  J 
ionditionttlly    the    army   reform,    against   the  will    aim 
\  majority.     Neither  was    his   language  calculated  to] 
^et  suspicions  when   he   appeared   for   the   first  t 
:  tiie  Committee   of  Ways   and  Means.     He   told  tht 
embers    that    they   took    things    too    tragically.     TIu 
bvemment  did  not  wi^h  for  a  conflict,  and  was  willing 
'   settle    the   quarrel    if  it    could   do    so    honouvably.ll 
lople  were  too  selfwilled,   too  much  inclined  t. 
dualism,  too  critical,  in  Germany.     This  personal  in- 
ipendence  made   it  difficult  to  govern  constitutionally 
Prussia.     Perhaps  her  citizens  were  too  civilised  to 

rB  constitution. 
We  are  loo  hot-blooded;  we  like  a  big  amaonr  for 
jf  riim  hody,  but  then  we  ought  to  use  it.  Germany 
^t  not  look  for  PruBBia'a  liberalifim,  but  for  her  power. 
'Saria.  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  may  indulge  liberalisTu, 
I  nobody  expects  that  they  will  play  Prnssia'a  part. 
u«i»  is  obliged  to  collect  her  force  for  a  favourable 
ment,  which  has  already  been  missed  several  limea. 
^^  r  frontiera  are  nol  favourable  for  a  healthy  common- 
DCJth.  The  great  questions  of  our  time  are  to  be  decided 
'*  by  ipeeehes  and  resolutions,  but  by  blood  and  iron.' 

It  was,  in  ^Imrt,  the  theory,  which  Bismarck  him- 
If  afterwards  condensed  in  the  sentence,  that  only  i 
Ul-grown    State    could    indulge    in    the    luxury    of  t 
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Liberal  Go  void  men  l.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  his*  __ 
&  certain  lunnuiit  i>f  bitter  trutb;  but  §uch  languige, 
delivered  iu  the  flippant  way  which  was  proper  V 
him,  was  far  from  reassuring  those  Ui  whom  it  fw 
addrettsod.  The  attempted  understanding  brolte  dnwB, 
and  Bixmarck  resolved  to  govern  without  a  budg« 
legally  voted.  The  PruH.tian  Constitution  in  built  nn 
u  very  broad  haxis,  but  witbout  any  solidity.  It  pro- 
elaioLB  u  great  many  liberal  prinoipleB  without  giriog 
the  people  the  power  to  realise  them.  It  deolaie*  thit 
a  great  many  tliinii;a  muat  be  done,  without  providing 
any  remedy  in  case  they  are  not  done.  The  Conetilo- 
tion  granted  to  the  Legislature  the  right  of  voting  tb 
fiuppliee  and  imposing  new  taxefa,  but  it  declared  ei- 
presaly  that,  under  any  oiroumstaucei^,  the  existing  ttiM 
should  continue  to  bo  levied.  The  badgei  waa  to  ^ 
submitted,  first  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  tlut 
sent  up  to  the  Upper  House,  which  could  only  a  . 
or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  not  amend  it.  la  tbt 
dobatea  on  the  Constitution  in  lSdD-51,  Bismarck  hlA 
contributed  much  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  Legis- 
lature, when  Herr  Simsou  moved  a  resolution,  that  tls 
Government  should  not  be  entitled  to  appropriate  aSf 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  House,  Bisfflarok 
opposed  this,  declaring  that  if  the  Government  aad  la> 
Legislatui'e  could  not  agree  on  the  budget,  the  lu^ 
budget  would  remain  in  force  till  an  agreement  hu 
been  arrived  at.  Ten  years  later  he  put  this  iuganiBUf 
theory  into  practice.  He  made  the  Upper  Hou.-ie  r^«' 
the  reduced  budget  voted  by  the  Peputies;  declartd 
that  DO  provision  for  this  case  had  been  made  liy  w 
Constitution,  and  that  therefore  he  was  going  to  goren 
wilh  tlio  lust  budget,  hopiag  sincerely  thai  the  pto»eiit 
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passions  would  cool  down  aod  an  undei'stundicg  ^ 
>e   established.     The  people    might   clamour   and  i 
jxrotesring  that  he  had  violated  the  Constitution. 
Constitutinn  gave  the  Crown  the   right   of  levying  I 
^  existing  taxes,  and  as  long  as  he  could  go  on  withotS 

wea  or  loajia  the  Deputies  were  de  facto  pom 
_  less  to  unseat  bim. 

TliB  Chamber  once  dismisaed^  Bismarck  went  1 
;£sriB  to  present  his  letters  of  recall,  and  then  turued' 
to  the  acheme  of  foreign  policy,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
find  the  solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  situation 
at  home.  The  relations  of  Prussia  with  Austria  had 
l)ecoine  most  eritical.  Count  Bemstorff  had  marked 
Us  accession  to  of^cc  by  a  dispatch  to  the  Prussian 
Minister  at  Dresden,  M.  de  Savigny,  in  which  he  main- 
"ned  the  right  of  Prussia  to  form  within  the  pale  of 
I  Confederation  a  closer  political  union,  such  as  the 
kjUverein  presented  for  material  Interests.  Austria  aod 
he  Middle  States  answered  by  the  famous  identieal 
^tes  in  which  they  protested  against  this  pretension, 
which  indeed  was  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  eidsting  Bund.  Count  Bemstorff  took  his  revenge 
I>7  recognising  the  Italian  kiugdom,  and  signing  a  com- 
jaercial  treaty  with  Prance,  which  Austria  opposed  be- 
cause it  did  away  with  the  differential  advantages  which 
ler  oomineree  with  the  Zollveroin  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Jnder  the  pressure  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  the  Middle 
bates,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  declined  the  French 
y,  and  Austria  introduced  at  Frankfort  a  project 
^^^  1  popular  representation  by  delegates  of  the  local 
Chambers.  Prussia,  not  being  previously  oonsulted, 
irotested  at  Frankfort  against  this  proposition. 

Bisniai'ck     now    frankly    declared   in  his    first    con- 
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veraalion    with    Count    Kiirotyi,    the    AuBtriun   ! 
at  Berlin,    that    things    uoiild    not    long   go  < 
wity.      Prussia's   relatious    with    AuHfria    lousi  1 
b«tt«r  or  wornc.     He  recalJed  the  tueit  agreement  il 
before     1K48,    bad    Bubsixteil    between    the    two  ■\ 
Powen,    and  whioh    alone    had    assured    to  Oern 
long  period  of  repose.     He  asserted  that  since  tbt] 
«Btablteh)nent   of  the  Diet  PruHsia    had    enuouute 
ayHtemalic  oppositioD,    not   only  at  Vienna,   but  aiM 
middle  Courts,  particularly  those  whose  friendship  J 
rendered  moat   iiuiiortniii  to   her  by   the   geogr  ^ 
configuration    of  Germany.      This    oppoiiition,   fcal 
by  Austria,  ubeelcmated  Prusaiu  in  prosecuting  hetfl 
timate   interee>ts,   iJiirticalnrly   for  tlie   Zollverdn,  'M 
estranged    Pni^isia'H    sympathies    from    Austria, 
Karolyi    answered  that  Austria  ooulil  uot  rennunot  J 
traditional  inflaenco  id  Oermany,  but  that,  never 
he    was    confident    that    she   would    find    in  Pmati 
ally    in    case   of  any  war  dangerous  for  Austria, 
uiarck    told   him    that    this    was   a   dangerous   i 
AuBtria's  German    policy    had    prevented    Prussia  i 
helping    her    in    the    Italian    war,    and    under  i ' 
eiroumstaoces    he  would  be  unable  tu  advise  his  1 
master   even    to  observe    a    Biniilar    neutrality;  oDJl 
contrarj-,    an    alliance    of    Prussia    with    Auslria'sj 
versaries  would  become    quite    ponsihle,    if  the  1 
Cabinet    did    not    ailopt    a   more    friendly   positid 
Germany  towards  Berlin,     In  another  oonversatiial.l 
marck  earnestly    insisted   upon    the  withdrawal   offl 
delegate-project   at  Frankfort,  and    tnld    Count  I 
that  Prussia  would  not  submit  to  any  resolutioiM  t 
stepping    the  competence   of  the  Diet,   but  woultt^ 
HJder  such  resolutions  as  a  rupture  of  the  Fodemffl 


'  &  dispatch  addressed  to  Baron  \Verther,  tiie  Prussian 

inister  at  Vienoa,  Bismarck  went  u  step  iurther,  a 

genuoiuily  advised  AustriiL    to    renouuce    her  positiiffl 

Geimsny,   and   to  transfer  her  centre  of  gravitatioj 

PeBth.     Count  Rechberg'a   answer  was   of  course  i 
£gD&nt    protest^    and    the  mutter  rested  theiv,    fo 
uoh  graver  compliculiun  was  at  hand. 

In  January  1863  aD  insurrection  broke  out 
pland,  which  soon  took  alarming  proportions. 
IS  only  natural  that  Prussia,  as  a  neighbouring  StaGM 

having  herself  a  considerable  number  of  Polii 
ibjects,  should  take  measures  of  precaution^, 
body  objected  when  a  certain  force  was  concentw 
:  frontier;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  conversation  v 
tuDt  Goltz,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  M. 
rOuyn  de  Lhuys  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  lui- 
mbled  state  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  But  the 
t  of  Berlin  was  not  satisfied  with  these  preventive 
paeiu'es.  General  Alvi3usleheu,  a  declared  partisan  of 
e  Russian  alliance,  was  sent  to  St.  Petei'sburg  on  a. 
eeial  mission,  and  there  signed  with  Prince  Clort- 
httlcoff  a   secret    convention    against   the  insuirectioD. 

stipulated  that,  disturbances  having  broken  out  in 
6  Kinirdom  of  Poland  which  might  endanger  property 
A  tranquillity  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Prussia, 
e  troops  of  either  of  the  two  Governments  should  be 
rthorised,  on  the  requisition  of  the  military  authorities 
!  the  other,  to  ci'oss  the  frontier,  and,  in  case  of 
ity^  should  he  permitted  to  pursue  insurgents  intg 
/B  territory  of  the  other. 

This  Convention  was  a  most  imprudent  act  of  pro- 
frcation.     It  was  entirely  uunecessarj-,  the  interests  o 
a  being  on  the  contrary  to  luealwe  the  i.tt4'a.^e«,\i5s4 
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Kui  w  observe  un  I'xpeetaot  policy.  In  ubaudoniofn 
wantoiil.v  ihiu  natural  reserve  and  maiiug  oommon  csubd 
wilh  RuBsia,  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  as  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhujn 
Jiij'tly  observed,  not  only  accepted  a  share  of  reaiton- 
liibitity  for  the  rcprestiive  measures  of  Russia,  but  in- 
vited the  separated  members  of  the  Polish  Dationali^ 
10  oppose  their  union  to  that  of  the  Goveminents,  ao3 
to  titl«mpt  a  really  uational  ingurrectioD;  in  short,  t)» 
C'onventitin  evoked  the  whole  Polish  question. 

M,  do  Bismarck  seems  to  have  soon  perceived  Uut 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  In  conversations  which  ensued 
with  the  English  and  Frenuh  Ambassadors,  he  en- 
deav'iured  to  attenuate  the  scope  of  the  Convention, 
The  agreement,  he  said,  bad  no  political  character  oc 
signifioanoe  whatever;  it  was  simply  an  arrani^ment 
for  the  maintenance  of  security  on  the  borders  of  the 
Iwo  oountries.  The  insurgents  were  in  the  habit  of 
falling  on  OuNtom-Hou^ie  stations  and  other  localities, 
where  publio  funds  were  deposited.  It  was  neeessarf 
that  the  agents  of  Government  should  be  enabled 
to  withdraw  with  their  funds  from  threatened  poSU 
to  places  of  safety,  if  necessary  even  on  for&ign 
territory.  This  meanit  of  safety  waa  assured  to  them 
by  the  Convention,  and  if  they  were  pursued  by  the 
rebels,  the  latter  in  their  turn  would  be  followed  hj 
the  Russian  iroups  over  the  Irontier  until  they  fell  in 
with  an  armed  Prussian  force.  The  other  clauses  onlj 
provided  that  officers  should  reside  at  the  resjwctive 
head'quarters  of  the  two  Governments  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  correspondence  which  would  be  necessary  between 
them.  No  ratifications  of  the  Conventions  had  as  y^ 
been  exchanged,  it  therefore  was  not  only  i 
but  codd  not  even  ^le  coM«i4wftisiVTOi\Mt«Qe»geii 
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W'it  was   expressly  stipulated  ttat  either  of  the  i 
iftcting  parties  should  at  any    time    he    at    liberty    to  J 
lermiiiate  the  agreement.     Whoever  would  eonsidet  the  j 
jiroumBtances    dispassionately    and    impartially,     would  I 
ilisily    satisfy   himself    that    the    Prussian    G-ovemment  J 
bad  doDe  no  more  thau   was  necessary  for  the  main- 
enauce  of  tranquillity  and  the  protection  of  the  popu- 
ation   on    a  frontier  which  was   1500  miles  in  lengthy 
nit  a  portion  of  the  English  and  French  Preaa  hoetile  .i 
Q    Prussia,    a,Dd    the    whole    Press    of  Denmark    and  1 
Austria,  had  seized  upon  the  Canyention  to  calumniate   J 

Lord  Russell  not  being  satisfied  by  these  csplar 
ions,  and  haying  plainly  expressed  his  disapprobation   ' 
f  the  Convention  along  with  the  hope  that  the  respec- 
ive  Goyemments  might  be  disposed  to  cancel  it  or  to 
lat  an  end  to  its  operation,  M.   de  Bismarck  informed  ' 
lir  Andrew  Bucbauan   that  the   necessary  inBtruetions 
o    cany    the    Conyention    into    effect   had   neyer 
Irawn  up.     It  might  therefore   be  looked    upon    as    a 
lead  letter. 

This  declaration  could  only  be  considered  as  a 
unual  retreat,  and  so  the  Prassian  Premier's  fii-at  cam- 
laign  in  European  politics  was  as  much  a  failure  as 
be  part  he  bad  attempted  to  play  in  the  German 
[ueetiou.  In  the  subsequent  disQussiona  of  the  West'em  , 
?owers  and  Austria  with  Russia  on  Polish  affairs  he  > 
naintatned  a  cautious  reserye.  He  declined  to  support 
he  representations  of  those  Governments  at  St.  Peters- 
>urg,  because,  he  said,  the  concessions  which  they  re- 
commended the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  grant  to  his 
?olish  subjects  would  not  satisfy  them.  Whatever 
^y  might  obtain  now  would  be  used  as   a  means  < 
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arriviug  at  eventual  iu  dependence.  An  inde}  ^^ 
Polish  state  must  prove  n  dangerous  neishbotu  U 
Prussia.  Nobody  could  espect  her  to  j.  " 
which  she  believed  would  leud  to  such  a  result.  Bi»' 
mai'clt  knew  moreover  that  Busgiti  would  never  ;itM 
oa  the  Polish  question,  and  had  accepted  the  diaci 
with  the  Western  Powers  onlj'  in  order  to  gain 
for  crushing  the  insun-eotion.  He  saw  that  Anfiiw 
could  never  seriously  support  a  movement  which  thHi^ 
ened  her  with  the  loss  of  Galicia;  he  discerued  ll» 
Knglaod  was  not  inclined  to  druw  the  sword  fur  tbt- 
teEtorntion  of  Poland,  and  that  France  left  alone  miU' 
not  do  so.  His  Lmprudent  policy  at  the  beginuiug  tf< 
the  insurrection  is  nevertheless  to  be  strongly  blumtid,  At' 
it  complicated  the  queatiun  and  exposed  Prussi«  to 
serious  dunger.  In  January  18t)o  Prince  JMetUimcIl 
ari'ived  at  Vienna,  offering  from  tlie  Emperor  NaptJw- 
a.  free  field  of  action  in  Germaiky,  with  the  suiiputf 
of  France,  to  Austria,  if  she  was  willing  to  co-ops>* 
with  France  for  the  restoration  of  Poland.  CwO 
Bechberg  could  not  malce  up  his  mind  to  accept  llul- 
offer;  and  as  for  the  Emiieror,  the  shadow  of  VeMdl 
^till  stood  between  bini  and  the  French  alliauuQ.  Bu 
what  would  have  beeoiuo  of  Bismarck's  projecU 
Prince  Mettemich  had  found  a  more  willing 
Ilia   overtures  in   Vienna? 

In    the    meantime    the    internal  oanflicl  wa 
in  Prnsaia  with  unabated  vigour.     The  King 
opened    the    sebsion    in    person,    and    the 
the    throne    held    out    no    hope    of    conct 
House    of  Deputies   resolved    to  answer  by  an  niMiW, 
which    in    strong    language    accuiiud    the 
Tiokliug  the  CousLitution  by  governing  without 
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the    debate   on    this   addresR   that  Btsiuarok 

)  Ihe  niemoTiible  and  churaaCerifitic  declaration  that 

^  CoBStitutional     conflicta     may    be    deoided    in     other 

MoDtrieB  bf  a  chuuge  of  the  Ministry,  but  this  is  uot 

he  CBstom  in  Prussia.     With  us,  if  two  political  bodies, 

irliidi  oanuot  go  to  law,    are   unable  to  agree,    ciroum- 

decide    which    of    the    two    is    the    strongest.' 

€oual    Sohwerin    auswered    with    ao    indignant   protest 

It  this  aew  doctrine,  that  'might  goes  before  right"; 

( md  Waldeok  told  the  Minister  that  Ls  was  a  miserable 

txovse    to    oover    his    unoonstitutional    acts    by    Boysl 

The  King  refused   to  reueive    the    address    in 

person,    and    answered    by    a    rebuke    iu    the   style  in 

which  the  Stuarts  spoke  to  their  Parliaments. 

The  Polish  Con?ention  provoked  another  ttcgry  debate 
noGt  uuweloome  to  the  Premier.  He  tried  to  prevent 
fi  by  privat-ely  telling  tte  Vice-President  that  if  Russia 
riiould  be  unable  to  master  the  insurrection,  she  might 
disposed  to  cede  her  Polish  provinces  to  Prussia, 
trho  would  eaailj  Germanise  them.  This  was  considered 
ed  gift,  but  the  statement  was  not  utterly 
Hufounded;  fox  it  appears  that  at  one  moment  Russia, 
embarrassed  by  her  internal  difficulties,  actually  enter- 
L  plan  to  that  effect.  But  the  prospect  of  ac- 
{piiring  a  Polish  Venetia  was  not  tempting  to  the  House, 
■nd  a  motion  was  introdueed,  declaring  that  Prussia's 
bterest  demanded  strict  neutrality.  This  motion  was 
eeeonded  by  addresses  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  all  the  important  towns  in  the  Eastern  provinces. 

"e  Bismarck  at  first  denied  the  existence  of  the 
Convention  with  Russia;  he  called  it  'a  sea-serpent.' 
When  he  was  compelled  to  admit  Aat  an  agreement 
bad  been   signed,    he    violently   accused   tte  Kwosfc  'tS- 

Sngliib  Saaa/i  II  ^-% 
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siding  with  the  inBurrection,  and  of  eDoouraging  fom  _^ 
Powern  to  interveDC  because  Prussia  was  defenceleie. 
The  motion  waa  nevertheless  carried  by  24t)  against  5". 
Another  debftt«  gave  the  haughty  Premier  oooaalou  for 
bis  fiUDouB  declaration — 'When  we  shall  deem  it  necM- 
aary  to  make  war,  we  ehull  do  so  with  or  without  dw 
consent  of  thia  House.'  It  wub  unavoidable  that  sacb 
arrognnoc  should  lead  to  Htroug  personal  boatilily.  Bis- 
umrsk  treated  (be  Assembly  with  the  utmost  contempt 
when  he  left  the  Houhc  during  a  speech  of  a  ntembw 
of  the  OiiiiOHitiou.  The  adjournment  of  the  debstu  wu 
resolved  upon.  Coming  back,  he  coolly  declared  di>l 
he  was  perfectly  able  to  hear  the  orator  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  He  refused  tu  submit  tii  the  standing  orden 
of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  they  applied  only  U 
members,  not  to  Ministers;  and  when,  notwithslandinft 
General  Boon,  tbe  Minister  for  War,  was  called  to  ordsr, 
the  Cabinet  declared  that  it  wonld  no  more  appeal  at 
the  sittings  if  the  House  did  not  renounce  this  preten* 
siun.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  replied  ''thut  ht 
maintained  his  right  of  enfurcing  discipline  and  obedieoct 
against  every  speaker  alike.'  Another  8tormy  debaU 
ensued,  upon  which  the  session  was  closed  by  onetlur 
ungracious  Royal  message. 

The  Prussian  Constitution  provides  that  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity,  when  the  Chambers  ore  not  sittiDA 
the  Ring  shall  have  the  right  of  issuing  ordinances  witb 
the  force  of  law.  The  session  had  scarcely  been  closed 
when  a  Koyal  Order  appeared  by  which  the  eonslitii- 
tional  freedom  of  the  press  was  suspended.  Now  tlie 
liberty  of  the  press,  us  it  legally  exists  in  Pnusiai 
wonld  be  considered  extremely  illusory  by  every  English- 
JBan,  for  according  to  the  law  of  1852  every  newtfiupo'f 
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,  h  ■  r^kSAtd,  Md  the  MiMMiv  U4  (M»«t»^ 
I  tfccHMlns  of  Ow    r<nvr.     B«t    tkW 

Tlie  Soy«l  OrArr  kuUh^vv^  th*  «) 
e  anthDiities  to  slop,  to  sn»|>Mtd.  i4  *ttti|«M>i<s] 
r  time  notices,  any  pa)>er  which  by  il»  f«««Ml  hwd 
^ed  to  endanger  the  public  wmI.  hii  vximlWot  \*\r^'. 
.  &oni  the  administrative  d»i(>o(i!im  >yf  tl»ti«>t(lllj 
It  was  clearly  a  meB3un>  in  violttliim  t^  tt)( 
)  nrgeot  neceasitj  could  bti  tlleft>Hl,  limwuM)  hf 
^al  Tesistaoce  na@  threatened^  iii)d  it  Vm  t>Hini\t|i 
!  just  after  the  close  of  thii  BirBnimi,  t>i)i<«tui(<  ».lw' 
j  knew  that  the  Chuiibtir  wotitil  iii^VHr  iHlif- 
tion  it.  The  Crown  Priuce  jinjtoot^id,  In  ii  upppcb  inAllv 
at  Dantzic,  that  he  had  im  part,  in  tliin  iTiniwiifn!  itit^ 
TTniTereitieB  of  Heidelberg,  Kiel,  uiid  (JlHthiKMi  ilfcliit-Pt) 
the  order  illegal;  the  members  vf  rhti  nt<if>I' ii<ili!i1i|'>HiM() 
towns  sent  addresses  to  the  KinK  Djminol  <l,  A 
Order  forbade  the  diacnasion  tif  (I'lliticnl  «ffnir»  Ip 
town  councils;  tlie  civil  anthiirilidn  wr"  l"»lfH"(wl  lifit- 
to  allow  any  paiticipati'n)  of  fi'nrfiriimmil.  'iKiHint 
in  the  manifestation  a  'if  the  (tiijAmili'iti^  iifp^id  t-'i  fi 
tlieniselves   to  Bopiiort.   the   Minnr.c/ 

At   that  moment  Prixi.ia'j   i^.'iii'.rr  w"  W«f  cflHfuIr 


By  her  condaet  i 
pletely  isolated  in  Kur^ip*-. 
Qffer  any  auppfiTf..  unrf  i' 
GovenuDent  and  rJie  i,<-.-jJ(I'' 
ftnBtria  thoiinrir    'Ji-    -i,-.,  i 
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project,  AAA  the  Kiag  cspreased  hia  wtllingDead  t«  uit 
pSrt  in  it,  but  proposed  tiii  itdjunrnment  of  the  meetiilf 
till  October.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  left  Gisteih 
*ithotit  »n  answer.  T*n  daya  afterwards  an  Imperial 
aide-de-cBiDp  brought  a  formal  inTitation  to  the  Kisg, 
dilted  before  the  departure  of  his  [brother's]  nejdiev. 
On  the  advice  of  Biamjirek  the  King  declined  tf»  appett 
at  Fra^nlcfort,  and  remained  firm  in  this  resolution,  cm 
*heQ  afterwards  the  King  of  Sftsouy  came  in  penmn, 
aa  a  delegate  from  the  Congress,  to  repeat  the  loiiM- 
tiou  in  the  most  pressing  terms.  In  giving  this  oMtt 
Bismarck  was  undoubtedly  right.  The  Anetrian  rel^m 
project  could  only  have  the  object  of  Htreugtbtniog 
Austrian  inflnence  in  Germany;  all  the  Middle  8t4Ut 
*ould  vote  for  it.  Pruasia  therefore  wt>uld  have  beM 
left  alone,  with  Baden,  and  a  few  minor  8tal«<i.  Til* 
Sing'a  position  in  Frankfort  would  therefore  have  bM 
cmbarraBsing,  whilst  by  declining  the  tnvttfttion  it 
caused  the  whole  project  to  fall  to  the  ground,  fnr  t 
federal  reform  without  Prussia  was  abstlrd.  It  so  tund 
out;  the  project  was  feebly  conceived,  and  as  it  w«al4 
only  have  complicated  tJie  existing  federal  macblnMT' 
it  was  superficially  discussed,  and  remained  a  dead  IMW- 
Austria  had  lost  her  opportunity  when  she  dtd  not  wb- 
ture  to  accept  in  January  the  offer  of  France;  th<  «•- 
sequence  wa.s  a  failure  in  her  Polish  as  well  a«  b  bv 
German  policy. 

Bismarck  tflofc  advantage  of  the  Princes"  OoogW* 
aa  a  pretest  for  dissolving  the  Prussian  Diet.  In  W" 
tepftrt  to  the  King  he  expressed  the  hope  thai  lU 
political  divisions  would  cease  whenever  Prusaia's  pw- 
tion  in  Germany  and  Europe  should  he 
and  tW  \i\a  ^\B,ie»,'i.'i-%  ^v.'Aifiil  subjects  would 
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a  oiraviotioD  hj  new  electioo^.  The  eipei-iment  ftiile^; ' 
e  victory  of  the  OppoBition  wub  mure  compleie  thaij  i 
er,  and  the  Goveriunent  pmubered  oniy  thirty-s( 
berentK  io  the  new  HouBe,  which  iiutQedititely  rejeut^j 

i  order  against  the  press  tm  illegal.  Bat  the  domestie 
ni^le  woa  ulreudy  receding  before  the  more  pressing 
lestiuna  of  foreign  policy.    France  \\ad  been  ill  pleased 

1  the  waTcriug  sod   itreaulnte  policy  of  Auatri(t   in 

»  polish  question^  she  had  been  enpourqged,  by  th^ 
liaitioa  which  the  Vienna  Cabinet  took  iu  the  he- 
aning^  tp  believe  that  it  would  make  common  cuuEe 
^  the  Western  Powers ;  but  Count  Reehberg  saw  in 
|iB  gn>ve  question  on|y  un  opportui(ity  lo  emb^rr^p 
!tf(Oe   Gonschakoff.     He  joined  France    and   EoglanJ 

their  representationB  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  wheeled 
iud  when  the  moment  iur  action  was  at  hand.  Thp 
nperor  Napoleon,  after  having  in  vain  given  utterance 

reinonetruncea  which    even  partook  of  the  character 

threatB,  thre^  up  the  Austrian  alliance^  and  started 
R  project  of  a  universal  Congress,  dcBtined  to  reBolve 
',  tlie  questions  pending  in  Europe.  This  proposal 
|s  most  distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  for  wm 
It  the  Venetian  question  one  of  pressing  interests 
id  not  the  Imperial  Speech  declared  that  the  treaties 
.  1^15  had  ceased  to   esist?     Count  Bechberg  begs 

feel  uneasy,  and  was  thinking  of  drawing  nearer  t(l1 
Northern    Powers,    particularly   Prussia,    when 
SDt    took    place,    which    was   deatioed   to    change  thftW 
inle  aspect  of  affairs. 

On  the  15lh  Noveijiber  the  King  of  Denmark  die4'J 
',  going    to   evoke    the  much-vexed    questio^iT 

the  Elbe  Duchies;  we  simply  indicate  the  part  whichfl 
,  de  Bismarck  has   played    iu   it.     He   hud    formerlyvr 
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as  we  Iisve  seen^  contributed  to  the  beat  nf  hU 
to  rO place  Schleswig  and  Holsteio  under  Deninu'lt'i 
sceptre,  and  we  find  in  hia  conespondeBce  a<-  tttiX 
that  be  ever  regretted  the  coarse  he  then  pursiudi 
On  hia  secession  to  power  this  chronic  quarrel  reriiwl, 
but  he  took  steps  to  protract  the  diBcusaion  of  it,  M 
tliat  DO  crisis  might  ensue.  The  death  of  King  Frederiol: 
produced  a  violent  commotion  in  Gormanyi,  which  nu 
incretuted  by  the  publioalion  of  an  ill-advised  deona 
at  Copenhagen.  German  pubtic  opinioD  unanimooil)' 
demanded  a  ^federal  execution'  against  Deninftrk,  H. 
de  Bismarck,  whose  first  prinoiple  seems  to  be  to  um 
public  opinion,  but  not  to  obey  it,  opposed  this  measnw 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  declared  in  the  Chuo- 
ber  and  at  the  Diet  that  Prussia  oonaidered  herself  bonnd 
by  the  treaty  of  London  of  IS52,  provided  DonnwA 
fulfilled  the  provisions  of  it.  But  the  King  was  deter- 
mined to  do  something  for  the  Dnchies,  and  on  Al 
other  hand  the  popular  movement  which  had  alreKV 
carried  away  the  minor  and  aome  of  the  Middle  Stat« 
beoame  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  st- 
able. Bismarck  still  hoped  to  crush  the  whole  afM't 
he  represented  to  the  King  that  it  would  be  dangentm 
for  Prussia  to  advance  single-handed,  the  more  so  « 
Austria  had  the  same  right  of  intervention^  and  woiua 
probably,  as  in  1851,  make  common  cause  with  Deninul^ 
If  Prussia  took  the  lead,  a  European  war,  in  vi\iA 
Prussia  would  be  isolated,  might  be  the  consequenW: 
he  therefore  demanded  a  previous  understanding  witH 
Austria.  Count  Rechberg,  whose  only  care  ww  " 
prevent  Prussia  from  making  capital  out  of  the  p* 
vailiug  German  escitement,  gladly  seized  this  opl>"f" 
Innity   to   get   ouv.  o^  \v\s  ^auVtwA  v^sition,   and  i"  • 
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few  days  an  informal  agreement  waa  signed,   by  whioli 
tie    two    Powers    liound    themselvea    to    act    together' 
They   now    came    forward    at    the   Diet    with    . 
declaration    that  a  federal   occupation    of  Holatein  wU 
inopportune,    and    moved    that    the    execution    alreaf 
resolved  upon  on  the   lat  of  Octoher  should  take  plae 
Thia    motion    waa    carried   by   strong    pressure    i 
votes  of  the  minor  States.     Sismarck  at  that  time  li 
still  heart  and  soul   on  Denmark's  side.     He  told  t 
foreign  Ministers  that  the    execution  was   only   deaid« 
^Ipon  to  put  down  the  Revolution,  and  that  if  Denmn 
tvonld  only  ostensibly  satisfy  the  two  great  Powers  1 
home  constitutional  concesaions,  the  whole  storra  ra" 
blow  over.     But   events    proved    too    strong    for    ' 
!Fbe  federal  troops  had  scareely  entered  Holstein  wh^ 
Prince    Frederick    of  Augnstenburg   appeared    at  Kiel, 
*iid  was  hailed  as  the  sovereign   of  the    country.     On 
iihe  other  hand,  the  Copenhagen  Ministry  resisted  the 
friendly    advice    given    by    England    and    France,    and 
refused  all  concessions.     Bismarck  was  furious;  he  told 
%he  Danish  Envoy  that  the  conduct  of  his  Government 
would    make    it   impossible    to  him    to    neutralise    any 
longer  the    powerful    influences    at  Court   in  favour  of 
the  Duchies.    A  proposition  which  he  made  with  Austria 

the  Diet,  to  summon  Prince  Frederick  to  leave 
Holstein,  was  rejected.  A  loan  of  twelve  millions  which 
tie  asked  from  the  House  of  Deputies  was  refused,  and 
followed  by  an  address  to  the  King,  declaring  that  the 
iountry  would  not  grant  any  funds  to  a  Ministry  whioh 
lived  in  permanent  war  with  the  Constitution, 

The  Prussian  Premier  felt  that  he  must  take  a 
■decisive  step  unless  he  would  be  overruled.  In  the 
Sieantime    he    had    disocmed    that    the    danger    of    a 
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Europeui  oonflagTBtion  was  di^sppeuing,  because  S 
voultl  decline  to  act. 

Th«  Emperor  Napoleon,  deeply  reeentiog  Lord  BaS' 
iell'fi  refuBal  to  accept  hifl  propoaal  of  a  genera)  Con- 
grees  at  P^a,  rejected  the  EDglisli  propoH&I  to  intervene, 
and  doclared  the  London  treaty  of  1S52  to  be  'uh 
(BM<,te  impuisBante.'  Russia  was  not  able  to  come  to 
Detimiirk's  rescue,  and  was  at  the  eome  tiiue  under 
d«cp  obligations  to  Prussia.  Hereupon  M.  de  Biemarck 
resolved  npon  a  bold  stroke  of  policy  which  would  give 
him  back  the  lead;  he  xuddeul;  proposed,  at  Frankfort, 
with  Austria,  the  occupation  of  SiAleawig,  The  molioa 
was  rejected,  but  the  two  Powers  declared  that  the; 
would  tievertheleHE  take  the  matter  into  their  oitd 
hands.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  Austiil 
could  have  committed  herself  so  far  in  a  transaction 
which  could  not  possibly  turn  to  her  advantage;  bnt 
Bismufck  had  cajoled  her  by  signing  a  secret  treaty 
of  guarautee  for  the  integrity  of  her  posBeeaions  donng 
an;  war  which  might  ensue  from  these  proceedinge. 
Sohlcswig  was  occupied,  Jutland  invaded.  France  would 
not  move,  and  declared  that  she  considered  a  war  with 
Germany  as  disastrous  for  ber  intereste.  Still  at  thai 
time  M.  de  Bismarck's  plan  went  not  beyond  tlie 
establishment  of  a  personal  union  between  the  Duduce 
and  Denmark.  At  length  England  succeeded  in  brin- 
ging together  a  Conference  in  London,  but  did  nut 
succeed  in  finding  a  common  batiia,  either  before  f 
during  the  meeting,  which  could  be  accepted  by  tie 
belligerents,  for  in  a  confidential  dispatch  to  M.  de 
Latour  (March  20),  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuj-s  proposed  W 
the  vote  of  the  populations  as  the  only  mma 
ling  the  qwaitd^  aM  «ae   about   to   bring  tkiB 


oposition    officially    before    the    Oonference    when 
ipeared    to   have  arrived   at    a   deadlock.     This  news,  4 
legraphed   by    Prince  Metteroich    to    hie  Governmeiiti,,<l 
lied  Count  Rechberg  with   alarm.     Austria   could   noiJ 
(pose  this  propoaitiun  for  the  Duchies,    but  it  woolj.j 
volve    moBt    troublesome    oonsequences    for    Veoetia.  J 
linoe  Metternicb    suggested    that   the    only    niesQa    to  i] 
'oid    this    unpleasant    alternative    was    to    go    a    step 
,    and  to  declare    frankly   for   the   right   of   the 
riuoe  of  AugustenbuTg.     Count  Recbborg  followed  thia 
Yice,   and  without  informing  beforehand  his  Frussian 
ly,    he    instructed    the    Austrian    Plenipotentiaries    in 
Modon  to  present  a  proposition  to  that  effect.     M.  de 
i  was  taken  by  iturprUe  by  this    step,   but   he 
Btrticted  Count  Beraetoi-ff  lo  accede  to    it;    and  thus 
:   two   great    German    Powers    delivered   to    the  Cou- 
the   I'Sth   of  May  1864,    their  memorable 
iclaration   in   favour   of  the   rights   of  the  Prineo  of 
letenburg. 

The  Prussian  Premier  tried  tn  excuse  this  step  in 
conversadon  with  the  representative  of  a  great  Power: 
e  ne  pouvais  pas  faire  autrcment,  je  ne  pouvais  pas 
I  laiaser  distancer  par  TAutriche;"  but  he  after- 
trds  seems  himself  to  have  acknowledged  that  it  was 
;  and  when  the  Conference  broke  up  without 
iCHult,  he  suddenly  recollected  that  the  Augustenburg 
[hts  were  by  no  means  so  clear  as  he  had  thought 
I  the  28lh  of  May.  Fortunately  for  him  the  Grand 
uke  of  Oldenburg  had  come  forward  with  ulaims  of 
i  own,  80  M.  de  Bismarck  suggested  that  the  reapeotivsj 
inflicting  rights  of  the  German  Princes  must  undergq 
etireful  investigation,  and  proposed  to  have  the  questioi 
fljuined  by  a  committee  of  the  Diet.    In  the  me&ntim 
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be  Ti^orowly  poslied  on  tli«  n^otiuiui^  irith  Deanakt,' 
the  principal  iMtinta  of  die  Erest}'  i^  peace  wete  eetlM 
bj  the  pietimitiaries;  but  miBj"  details  still  tenuiMd 
to  be  dedded,  and  Btamank  w>a  re«ockab!;  »hai 
that  Anstrti  would  require,  as  m  prelimioary  ooDdilian 
of  her  siting  the  xkmj  of  peace,  that  the  Dootuti 
sbcmM  be  erected  into  an  lAdepetideat  State  and  memiwr 
of  ibe  Gntnan  Coafederatioa.  He  had  aco^oipanied  Ui 
King  U>  Carlsbad  and  Gaftein,  and  afterwards  paid  > 
nsLi  lo  the  Emperur  at  Tieima.  'Ereiy  mciraing.'  bt 
afterwards  said,  '-I  expected  Bechberg  to  come  in  and 
•fik  nte  to  sign  a  paper  Co  the  effect  that  neidier  of 
the  two  Powers  should  derive  special  advantages  fioa 
ths  treaij:'  bat  that  incapable  statesman  had  forgoUM 
all  his  former  distrost  of  Pmssis,  he  was  eompletdj 
blinded  by  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  with  Pravii 
against  the  Revolntion,  which  Bismarck  fiashed  befon 
his  eyes,  and  by  which  he  hoped  lo  reconquer  Lom- 
bardy.  When  the  latter  had  safely  got  into  the  ndlw 
carriage  withoai  binding  himself  in  any  way.  he  snapped 
bis  fingers  at  bis  impotent  colleague  and  ^et  to  waA 
for  the  execution  of  his  ambitioos  plans. 

His  visit  lo  Vienna  bad  given  him  the  measure  of 
what  be  might  risk  in  affronting  Austria.  Ai  the  sann 
time  an  event  took  place  which  drove  the  Cabinet  of 
Menna  still  more  into  his  arms.  On  the  ]5tli  irf 
September  a  convention  was  signed  between  FtsQM 
and  Italy  for  the  evacuation  of  Bome.  Austria  feh 
that  this  treaty  revived  the  alliance  bet.weeD  the  two 
signatanes.  and  in  consequence  was  directed  a^sintt 
her  Venetian  position:  Russia  still  resented  her  Poliib 
policy;    so   she    clung    to    the    fatal    deception    oF  tb£ 

ssiao  alliance.     At   that   time  Bismarck   had  dhuI" 
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ip  hiB  mind  to  annex  the  Puchies  with  or  without  th(n 
MnEent  of  YicDna;   but  tie  felt  the  neceasity  csTefulIft 
prepare    his    way^    and  he   perceived   that  the  mm 
mportant    condition   was    to    secure    the    good-will 
.     A    few   weeks'    residence   on    a  southern  f 
ifaore  would  restore   his   shaken  nerves^    and  he  fort] 
irith  went  to  Biarritz,  passing  by  Paris.     He  i 
feceived.     Indeed   the   Pnjssian   Premier,    although   1 
bad  made    common    cause   with  Russia  agiunat  Fotan,^ 
and  had  recently  signed  a  secret  treaty  foj  the  iiitegriC||( 

F  the  Austrian  Umpire  against  France,  had  always  c 
folly  abstained  from  woundiug   the  Emperor  Napoleo 
He  never  shared  the  hatred  of  his  party  for  the  ' 
iremi    du    2  DSeembre,'    and    whilst    the    Kreuzzeitu]i|| 
eontinued    to    style    this    sovereign    'Louis    NapoIeosS 
Bismarck  had  eagerly  sought  his  aoquaintauoe  and  cut? 
tivated  his  friendship.     He  had  been    several   times  i 
Paris,  and  won  the  Emperors  good  graces  so  effeotuall 
Ithat  when  he  was  appointed  (1862)  ambassador  ther 
the  French  Minister   noticed    to    the    King   of  Prussii^ 
^tat   this    choice    was  particularly   agreeable  to  his  sofl 
vereign.     When   taking    leave  of  the  Emperor   on   hi* 
promotion  to  the  Foreign  OfSce  he  gave  the    most  ez- 
ilicit    promises   for    his    future  policy,    particularly  for 
!  maintenance  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
md  he  kept  his   promise    to    the  very   letter   in   oom- 
telliiig  the  minor  dissenting  States  to  adopt  that  treaty 
ritlioat    any  alteration.     In    July  1864  Biamarck   met 
,  Rouher   at  Carlsbad,    and   had   many    conversations 
irith  him  on  the  state  of  affairs.     He  began  by  hinting 
necessity  of  giving  Prussia  a  better  geographical 
Boufiguration.     She   was    divided,    he  said,    by  ] 
1  Hesse   into   two  hakes;    it   would    be    neit    I 


■  geograpnicai  i 

by  Hanover  ^^J 
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possible  for  her  to  allow  the  ereclion  of  a  oaw  federal 
State  on  the  Elbe,  likel;  to  niak«  oomiuon  cause  villi 
the  minor  GovernmeDia  against  her.  It  was  this  oaf"!- 
tanate  delimitation  of  her  frcntiers  which  had  m  l»>iig 
kept  PruBsia  in  the  enchanted  circle  of  the  Holy  Altikow; 
if  she  was  better  eonatituted  she  would  be  ut  libeiiy  U 
choose  her  aljianoea,  and  what  alliance  could  be  man 
acceptable  to  her  than  that  of  France?  In  Venetia,  la 
the  EbaU  both  Powers  had  the  same  interests:  and  if 
France  should  wish  for  an  equivalent  t«  this  PmsaiiQ 
aggrandiBemeiit,  why  there  was  Luxemburg  and  Belgium! 
The  Kiug  of  Holland  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  dn 
iDcumbrauce  of  the  tiraud  Duchy,  and  Belgium  woa  ■ 
ecBt  of  democrats!  These  cxpreBsions  were  of  courM 
repeated  in  Paris^  and  if  they  were  not  taken  an  quit4 
serious,  it  was  at  leant  thought,  ia  the  leading  circles, 
that  M.  de  BiBmarcV  might  prove  a  useful  man.  He 
did  his  beat  to  strengthen  (his  idea  on  his  visit  M 
Biarritz,  and  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  kaow  all 
that  paased  between  him  and  the  Emperor  id  their 
solitary  walks  on  the  shores  vi'  the  Atlantic,  it  It 
certain  tliat  he  went  home  with  the  conviction  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  France  in  the  esecnncm 
of  his  plana. 

Already  before  his  departure  for  Paris,  Count  Renli- 
berg,  alarmed  at  the  September  Convention  with  Italy. 
1  of  the  secret  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  Bismarck  answered,  ihiil 
this  convention  had  only  been  concluded  for  the  dun»- 
tion  of  the  war,  which  war  was  now  ended  bv  the 
treaty  of  peace.  This  wa-s  perfectly  true,  but  it  gam 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  unlucky  Austrian  Minister, 
i  replaced    by  Count  Munsdorff. 


M))4(«  6lssrAllciff. 

•Many  thought  at  that  time  that  this  appointn 
'general  to  the  ForeigQ  Office  was  a,  sign  of  reTiri 
nenergy  at  Vienna,  and  even  Bismarok  did  nol 
^e,  however,  lottt  do  time  putting  the  new  Miaistorn 
atrengtli  to  the  t«3l;.  Soon  aft«r  his  return 
be  suddenly  got  up  u  quarrel  with  the  federal  troogj 
^Saso&B  and  Hanoverians)  which  still  occupied  Holste 
and  compelled  them  to  withdraw.  Count  Meosdo^ 
mgly  objected  to  this  arbitrai7  proceeding;  but  1 
ht  tut  yielded,  and  helped  to  »aDctioD  it  by  a  fed< 

KBolution.  Bismarck  theu  knew  what  to  think 
e  General's  finuneas.  So  when,  shortly  afterw&nb,' 
i«atria  proposed  to  hand  over  the  Duchies  to  the 
:e  of  Augustenburg,  he  gravely  replied  that  with 
^e  conflicting  claims  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
knd  the  PriDoe  of  Hesse  he  really  felt  perplexed,  and 
uted  to  enlighten  himself  by  a  reference  to  the 
rasBifin  crown-lawyers.  These  gentlemen,  belonging 
gaoetly  to  the  Kreuszeitung  party,  deliberated  on  the 
^ueaticm  for  nine  months,  and  at  last  came  to  the 
bonclnsion  (thougli  only  by  a  majority  of  6  to  5)  that 
^^  )  of  the  pretenders  had  a  full  right  to  the  whole 
t^  the  Duchies:  that  therefore  Prussia  and  Austria,  to 
Irliom  the  King  of  Denmark  had  ceded  the  country, 
tfere  the  only  legitimate  owners  of  the  territory,  deriving 
Uieir  title  from  the  very  soTereign  whose  rights  they 
bod  forcribly  disputed.  The  opinion  of  the  minority 
nevw  been  published.  M.  de  Bismaiek  declared 
moreover  that,  in  case  the  Suchies  should  be  erected 
jnto  an  independent  State,  he  should  require  some 
■  flonoesBions  from  their  future  sovereign  for  Prussia,  and 
liad  submitted  this  question  to  the  deliberation  of  his 
«olleagDes.     They  took  three  mOnths  for  oonsideration, 
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and  that   be  conld  only  reconimer 
Middle  States  to  remam   oeutral   during  the  diie1:T] 
House  of  Wittelebach    had  a  particulai'  interest  i 
ing  so  because  it  would  be    called   to    take   the   lead  ' 
South    Gemiany,    Prusaiu    couflniug  herself    to    the  i 
At  the  same  time  Coant  Usedoni,  the  PruBsian,  J 
at  Florence,    was  instruuted  to  sound  Gieaeral  I 
ira    as    to    a    possible    alliance    of   Italy    with'1 
la  in  case  of  war  with  Austria.     These  overtures  J 
gladly  received    by    the  Italiau  Premier,    who   anrl 
d  that  he  was  ready  for  anything,  and  was  already  ■ 
ly  sketching  out  a  plan  for    the  future  campaign, 
suddenly  the  news  arrived  that  Auatriu  and  Prussia 
made    their   peace   by    signing    the    convention    of 
Bin.     The  kej'  to  this   sudden    turn   was  that  Bis- 
was   unable   to    overcome    the    scruples    of    his 
master,    whilst   he    was    himself  not    ready    for 
1.     On  the  other   hand,    the  Emperor   of  Austria, 
was  just  trying  for  the  first  time  a  serious  recon- 


al  armed    at    Prussia's 

iolved    to   make   a    supreme 

He  had  sent  Count  Blome 

^  had   gone  from  Carlsbad, 

indominium'  over  Lauen- 


iatioQ    with   Hungary, 

;   attitude,    had   ret 

jrt  to  avert  the  conflict. 

Gasteia,    where   the  Kiuj 

I  had  offered  to  sell  his 

rg  for  a  round  sum  of  money.  A  separation  of  the 
inistration  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  also  pro- 
d  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  misunderstanding 

jch  had  recently  occurred.     M.  de  BiBmarck  was  not 

lined  to  accept  these  offers,  because  he  thought 
I  insu^cient.     But   the  King  was  as  yet  not  in  a 

tod  to  quarrel  seriously  with  his  [brother's]  nephew; 

cl   General   Mauteuffel,    who    had    signed    the    secret 

My  of  February  1864  at 'Vienna,  was  heart  and  soul 


t  and  soul     t 
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fur  nkiutftioing  Um  Austriau  aUiance.  Morouvor  Ouni 
Blomfl  K  !=>i^  to  liavi!  ^ivi^iL  mj3t«riuus  hints  tlinl  tlii 
Qltimate  «eulement  of  ilie  questiou  utight  btt  brnuglu 
about,  «ad  thut  there  might  mod  bo  an  oooshjou  whidt 
would  allow  Austria  to  givv  up  willi  honour  her  pueitiMi 
in  the  Duahiex:  the  great  ufFiur  wag  that  botli  Pdwen 
should  nuJto  common  cuuae  agoiiist  revolution  and  wi- 
b«licf.  Such  lauguafK  «us  very  aaoeptahle  to  King 
William-.  Binuarck  wjis  oomp^lW  to  give  wuy,  aud  tli* 
Convention  of  Gaatein  wus  drawn  up  and  signed.  At 
an  inierriew  of  the  two  HoveretgBB  at  Salzbarg.  wfaidl 
wa«  held  to  make  the  rcooDoiliation  uoniplotii,  we  h«n 
since  learuL'd.  bs-  the  dispatoh  of  Bismarti^k  to  Baw 
Wt^rlhur  datod  January  lKt)6,  thai  b  unD^ude  agifiBI 
the  re^xilutioii  vin*  agretsd  upon.  Shortly  afterwoli 
the  two  I'nwoi-s  uddriissed  harsh  noiw  to  the  Senats  «t 
Frankfort,  dec-turiiig  thul  ihej'  would  no  loDger  toleiaH 
th«  subversive  effurts  of  a  licoutious  press  andofsefi- 
tiouH  mcetiugs  of  which  Frankfort  ms  the  theatn. 
Thcj-  blumed  the  Senate  for  it^  culpable  iudulgeDse, 
mid  exprefisod  a  hope  that  they  should  not  bo  fqrad 
10  prevent  more  serious  consequences  by  iuterferiag  01 
their  own  account. 

Tho    impreBBioii    wliich    the    Convention    of  iijwteiB 

creatod  was  generally  most  unfavourable.     Itiily  acuBiWil 

Pruasia  of  treuohery;  the  Middle  States  turned  iii  diigiut 

fVom  Prussia,  and  took  their  revenge  by  acknowledging 

Italy;    the  Duchies  protc3t«d   that    they    would  not  ^ 

sold    at    so    much    per    head ;    the    French    Oovemmenl 

^^l^essed  a  ciroulur  dispatch  to  its  ageuto,  in  which  it 

^Hktly   condemned    the    Convention.     "Wc    regret   w 

^^^n  IUb  uorabiuutioQ  no  other   basis    but    forc^  no 

^^^HtaBtifioatica  but  the  eoD\'enience  of  the  pnrccnen. 


oetmr  BosiuaoK, 


This  is  a  practice  to  which  Eurupe  n^iwudayw 
■tiaaccustomcd,  and  one  is  obliged  tu  look  tor  pracodent 
noat  uDfortuoate  epochs  of  history.  Violent 
pid  conquest  pen'ort  the  uutiona  of  right  and  the  oMI 

of  the    people."     Lord  Uuseell  seot  a, 
J  iuB  agents  at  foreign  Courts  oxpieased  iu  eimilar  tf 
M.  de  Bismarck,  who  wa.s  made  u  Count  when  1 
^Ajftuenbuigs   Kstat«!i    paid   their   hotuago    to    the    Kiii| 
Iffound  himself  iu    an    awkward    position.     He  tried  m 
soothe  the  wounded  susceptibility  of  the  Italian 
l/Cabinet,  by  st-ating  that  nothing  waa  decided,    and  the 
^phole  arrangement  merely  provisional;   he  encountered 
BiBtonst  on  ever  side;  everybody  suspected  secret  nrticlea 
'i  the  Convention,  hiding  some  dark  plau.     The  EugliaU 
nd  French   fleets    met    at  Cherbourg.     Bui   the   most 
|B.infal  thing  to  him  was  H.  Drouyn  de  Lhuya'  circular. 
s  just  about  again  to  refresh  his  nen'es    in  the 
mial  temperature  of  Biarritz,  but  the  King  forbude 
9  journey,    it  not  being  digui£ed    to   visit  a  country 
^bose  Government  had  assumed  such  a  position  towards 
K'^^ruBsia.     Yet  Count  Bismarck  felt  the  pressing  neces- 
sity   of  another   interview  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
|[ot  the  success  of  his  policy.     So  he  secretly  sent  word 
}  Paris  that,    as  he  had  important  communications  to 
,  the  French  Government  should  remove  the  King's 
bjections  to  his  journey  by  giving  an  attenuating  inter- 
pretation to  the  circular  of  August  29th.     M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuyg  comi)lied  with  this  wish.     Bismarck  obtained 
with  some  difficulty    the  King's  consent,    and  the  nest 
morning  left  for  Paris.     We  are,  of  course,  again  at  a 
loss  to  tell  what  overtures  lie  made  to  the  Emperor  at 
his    second   stay    at    Biarritx ;    what   silent    or    express 
encouragements  he  received.     Thus   much  is,    however, 
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■emancipation   of  Italy  would  be  the  result  of  the  t 
Vision.     He    did    considerahle    gervicfi    to    Bismarck 
pushing  forward  the  Italians,  who,  since  Gaetetu,  ent^ 
tained  a  deep  distrust  of  Prussia's  intentions.     " 

Ki  eunie  forward  with  the  proposition  o: 
terence  only  when  it  was  too  late.  When,  shorti 
the  outbreak,  somebody  asked  the  Princefl 
Ualhilde,  'Anrons-nous  la  guerre  en  Allemagne?' 
ftnewered,  'Nous  n'osons  pas  Tespdrer." 

Coimt  Bisuiarek  came  home  satisfied  with  the  result 
fif  his  excursion,  and  Austria  soon  gave  him  au  oppor- 
tunity to  open  the  quarrel.  The  Em[ieror  Franeis  Joseph 
^^ffelt  that  he  had  been  too  compliant  in  Gastein,  and 
refused  to  proceed  against  the  Senate  of  Praukfort ; 
Qie  Imperial  lientenant  in  Holstein,  General  Gablenz, 
i  not  permitted  to  goYCrn  that  province  like  a  pasha 
a  Prussian.  Whilst  General  Manteuffel  ruled  in 
Schleswig  with  an  iron  hand,  hie  colleague  allowed  the 
inhabitants  to  do  pretty  much  what  they  liked,  as  long 
9  public  order  was  not  compromised.  In  the  last  days 
f  Jaiiuaj7  1866,  a  large  popular  meeting  took  place 
6  Alton  a,  where  the  convocation  of  the  Provincial 
Sstates  was  energetically  asked  for.  Count  Bismarck 
,hia  event  as  a  pretext  for  opening  his  campaign 
M^ainst  Austria.  On  the  20th  he  addressed  a  dispatch 
the  Prussian  Minister  at  Vieima,  Bai'ou  Werther, 
ffhifih  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  the  aggres- 
iive  policy  of  Austria  in  the  Duchies.  '■In  Gaatein  and 
Sahburg,'  he  said.  ^I  was  entitled  to  believe  that  His 
Majesty  the  Eiupetor  of  Austria  and  his  Mnisters  agreed 
■irith  us  in  the  necessity  of  fighting  the  one  common 
■enemy  of  both  Powers,  the  tevolution.  How  pMnfiilly 
inuat    not   the  King   our   gracious  master  be  impressed 
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in  seeing  rovnlutionnry  tendeoiJien,  deal.nictive  U 
throne,  prittoeteil  by  the  Austrian  doublo-lierided 
Must  not  Huch  iiupreH^ious  weaken  the  feeliug  irbidl 
His  M^e^ty  bus  foxlered  liiiig  agu  nud  uffoctiunabilir, 
that  botli  PomerH  ought  to  hold  together?'  This  iru 
writtou  three  moDtha  after  Count  Bitimai'ck  had  decUted 
al  Bifttritz  that  he  was  dotfinuined  iition  war,  and  Iho 
moudu  before  ihe  secret  treaty  had  been  signed  with 
Victor  KmnifLiiuel,  to  whom  King  William  had  odr 
mioistered  such  u  severe  re]>riniiuid  for  his  revolutionaqr 
prooeediugM,  The  dispatch  eon  eluded  by  auDunoninK 
peremptorily  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  declare  wbetha 
it  was  williag  to  change  its  policy,  so  dangerous  Co 
inoQsrohiual  prinoiples,  and  to  revert  to  a  coiumnn  line 
witli  Prussia.  No  evasive  answer  could  bo  auuq|)t«d. 
If  on  intimate  understttnding  iu  all  the  iinpurtaat  politick 
questions  Gould  not  be  obtained,  Prussia  must  resunil 
her  complete  independence,  and  use  it  Bolely,  according 
to  her  interests. 

It  may  well  he  believed  that  Count  Meosdai'ff  met 
startled  by  this  extraordinary  communication,*  and  thil 
he  immediately  left  for  Pesth  to  iiubmit  ii  tu  tlu 
Kmporor.  Austria's  answer  was  extremely  modertte. 
It  refuted  one  by  one  the  Prussian  accusations,  main- 
tained  that  Austria  luid  the  right  to  govern  Uolaiein 
Bs  she  thought  fit,  and  declined  in  a  ijuiet  bat  dig- 
nifiod  tone  to  bind  herself  as  to  the  future.  Count 
Bismarck  declared  that  he  considered  this  answer  M 
negative,  and  should  abstain  from  making  any  iiirthH 
relating   to    the  Duuhies.     A  fortnight 


*  Count  Bismarck,  in  his  circular  of  March  2J,  callMl 
%  OosciliatoTy  viv  «o.Vta\Knee  «:&&.  ^euso.^'^  in  form. 
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sfterwardis  the  short  session  of  the  Prussian  Chambti 
irae  suddenly  cloeed;  the  House  of  Deputies  had  dav 
to  impugn  the  legaJity  of  s  sentence  emanating  from  ti 
Supreme  Tribunal,  which  questioned  the  liberty  o: 
"i  the  Legislature.  It  had  further  declared  that  1 
onezation  of  Laueaburg  was  null  and  void  vitllol 
he  sanction  of  the  Chambers.  Count  Bismarck, 
rished  not  to  be  molested  by  embarrassing  interpelu 
dons  in  his  high-handed  policy,  at  once  cut  short  t" 
iroceedings  of  the  deputies  and  sent  them  home, 
larently    cow   everything   looked   calm,  but    it  was 

before    the    storm,    and    a    series    of  little  evra 
ilrayed   the    secret    actiTity    under    the    surface. 
le    moraing   Prince    Couza    was    dethroned,    and 
[placed    by   Prince  Charles    of  Hoheuzollem,   who   bc^ 
fore  starting  as   'Mr.  Lelunann'    on  his  expedition  had 
Bsked  the  advice  of  Bismarck,  and  received  the  answer 
liliat  to   win  much,    much    must   be  risked.     Another 
lay  A  Cabinet  CouDcil  was   held,   to   which  were   sum- 
loned  Count  Golta,  the  Prussian  Awbaseador  .in  Paris. 
Oeoetal   Manteuffel,    the    Governor    of  Schleswig,    and 
ihe  leading  military  men.     Then   again   the   papers  re- 
ported that  an  Italian  general  was  on  his  way  to  Berlin 
to    study  the    system  of  the  needle-gun.     On  the   llth 
of  March  a  Royal  decree  was  published,  menacing  with 
jwvere   punishment  any    person    attacking    the    sovereign 
jighta   of  Prussia   and  Austria    in    the   two  Duchies  or 
■«ither  of  them.     Count  Karolyi  was   instructed   to   aak 
^e  Prussian  Premier  if  he  had  the  intention  to  break 
Convention  of  Gastein?  'No,"  was  the  answer,  'but 
I  had  that  intention,  should  I  answer  you  otherwis 
It  was  only  natural  that  Austria  should  £i 
it  such  indications  of  a  coiaing  conflict;  neither  ooold.— 
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aha  he  doubirul  tn  to  Binmarclc'e  iot«niioD«.  Cdunt 
Karolyi  bad  already  in  Januair  expreMHed  hix  con- 
victioD  X\y  bis  (iDvonimeiJt  that  war  wus  uimvniilalln. 
But  nobody  in  Vieuoa  luoNsiired  the  raagnlcitde  of  lh>» 
duiRer;  Hlill  ]ms  was  a  stAtesman  at  hand  tci  cnconnt«r 
it  with  a  (iluHr  eye  utd  a  Gim  hand.  The  AnBtHu 
Qorermneut  at  ihat  nioiueDt  had  scHI  cards  iu  baod  kl 
which  it  n^igh^  woll  have  trumped  those  which  Bininare)! 
Bung;  upou  the  table.  Italy  hod  deeply  reHeulud  PiiisaJa'a 
conduct  al  Ga^tcin,  and  would  have  l>eeii  ouly  too  happy 

oiimo  to  a  direct  utideretandiDg  with  Anstria  for  the 

aiou  of  Venice.  Such  au  uuderatandiug  would  at 
the  aame  time  have  deprived  Bismarck  of  his  only  ally 
and  of  Napoleon's  conditional  Hyrapathiom.  But  the  con- 
fidential overturen  whioh  the  Cabbet  of  Fhirenuu  oaiwri 
to  be  made  in  Vienna  were  rejected.  The  Kniperur 
refuHod  to  yield  on  u  'luestlon  of  military  honour. 
A  dispatch  uddve^iiied  by  Count  Mensdorff  to  the  Am- 
bassadors in  Loudnn  and  Paris  declared  that  Aosttia 
would  rather  euoounter  a  double  war  than  oedo  one 
of  her  most  important  prorinoes  either  for  moD«y  m 
under  a  moral  prOBsure. — The  other  string  which  Austna 

I  able  to  pull  with  effect  was  King  William  and  Ihit 
Court  party.  The  King  might  be  dissatislied  with 
Austria,  but  he  hod  not  forgotten  the  traditions  of  > 
long  life.     His    father  had  recommended  ou  his  dead)' 

1  the  mftiDt«Dttuce  of  the  union  with  Austria  anil 
BuBsia;  the  Court  and  the  Kreuszeitung  party  wen 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  a  compact  with  sacrilegious  Italr. 
It  wua  Bismarck's  most  arduous  task  to  neutralise  the 
efforts  of  this  party,  supported  by  the  Queen  Dowager, 
and  to  bring  >\'i*  U"ya\  TOB.=.lt'[.,  aa  be  himself  iriTverontly 
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I  ii^    to   the   edge   of  the  ditoh  which   he  would 
live   to  jump.     The    moat    powerful    pMliBiin    of    the 
Itnstmn    allianco    had   been    General   Mantenffel.     Bis- 
iftrck   had    been    obliged    to  yield   to    hi»    influence  at 
utein,  but  he  had  at  the  &ame  time  niauaged  to  get 
1  of  hifl  rival  by  sending  him  as  Governor  to  Sohles- 
,  where  the  General    soon    made   himself  ridiouloiu 
'  Mb  speeches,  and  odious  by  his  arbitrary  rule.    He 
worked   upon    the    King's    mind   by   representing 
ikastn&  &ii    bent   upon   a  war   of  extermination  against 
e  alleged  her  conduct  in  the  Frankfort  afTair 
1  treacherous,    her  government  in  Holsfein  as  revoln^ 
ienary:   he   provoked    the  Austrian   press  by  every  iaj 
]s    semiol^Dial  press :    and   when    the   Vienq 
maliats  answered  in  a  similar  tone  he  showed  t 
rtieles  to  the  King,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  attack^ 
r  a  proof  of  the  dark  desigua  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 
I  this  way  he  convinced  hia  master  that  Auatria  was 
Wispiring  against  his  military  honour  with  the  Middle 
tOites  abd  Liberalism.     Nevertheless,  King  William  re- 
igned averse   to   war,   aud    in    the  Oabtnet  there  was 
oely    one    Minister    siding    openly    with    Bismarck, 
nation  Austria  had  only  to  observe  a  comple- 
Wj  passive   attitude.     It  was  Bismarck's    intention  to 
TVoke    her;    consequently   it  was    her   interest  not  to 
Utice    his    provocations,    aud    to    maintain    strictly    a 
;  position  within  the   circle    of  her   rights.     But 
marck  was  right  when,  bcgiuuing  his   campaign,   he 
Md    that    he   relied    for    success    on    Austria's    faults, 
lie  Cabinet    of  Vienna   did    exactly   what   he   wished. 
Alarmed  by  the  menacing  symptoms  in  Berlin,  It  began 
slowly  to  arm,  to  displace   Woopa   in  Bohemia,    and  to 
noBiifiate  with  the  Middle  States.     Bismarck,  of  course, 
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d^nonncod  this  indtgDiuitly  id  tiia  oewsfuperil,  Oli 
M>»n  afterwards  id  a  circalar  digpnirb  to  the  Genua 
GoTemrnents,  which  represented  the  HituatioD  a«  mort 
critical,  declared  the  German  ConfederatioD  m  lot&ll]' 
DDcqual  to  the  emergency,  and  asked  how  far  Pniuit 
M)uld  rely  on  their  support  in  case  she  should  b« 
attacked  by  Anstria,  nr  foroed  to  go  to  war  by  nn- 
mistakoablc  roenaces?  At  the  Rame  time  he  obtained 
leave  from  the  King  to  resume  tU  negotiations  with 
Italy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  Oeueral  QovdW 
arrived  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  treaty  it  ] 
slliance.  In  these  negotiatjona  with  Italy  Connl  Bv- 
loarek  showed  great  ability.  His  tai^k  waH  most  dlA' 
cult,  for  the  vepugnnnce  of  the  Court  atid  even  of  l6l 
King  to  his  Hllianco  wan  atiJl  great.  The  Pnusin 
generals  had  justly  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  tlM 
TranHulpine  unuy;  nevertheless  its  co-operatiou  »u 
necessary  in  <jrder  to  divide  the  Austrian  forces.  But 
the  Prussian  alliance  wan  still  more  necessnry  to  Italy. 
A  quarrel  between  the  two  German  Powers  was  lit 
only  means  by  which  Venetia  could  be  gained.  Ge- 
neral GoTone  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  diffi- 
cuhies  which  Bismarck  encountered  in  high  ipiartcn; 
more  than  once  he  gave  bis  cause  up  for  lost,  and  >l 
lust,  iu  order  to  carry  it,  felt  himself  obliged  to  mJt* 
such  uoncessions  that  the  treaty,  which,  after  muif 
viicillations,  was  signed  on  the  8th  of  April,  couU 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  bilateral  contract,  Prusii* 
reserved  to  herself  the  right  lor  the  three  followinf 
declare  war  against  Austria,  and  in  thtl 
obliged  to  attack  Venetia,  but  lJie» 
I    oorresponding    obligation  on    Prussia' 
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by  her.  So  Italy  waa  lettered,  and  Prussia  remained 
free  lo  act  as  etie  thought  fit;  she  might  either  nee 
iliauce  ugaiust  Anstria  or  make  a  new  ConTeotion 
of  Gastein.  The  war  once  declared,  (he  two  Powers 
were  bound  not  to  make  any  separate  treaty  of  peace, 
1  to  continue  hostilities  till  Italy  should  have  ob- 
tained Venetia,  and  PruBsia  an  eqnivalent  territoij 
in  Germany.  With  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the 
Venetian  card  was  lost  fur  Austria,  and  it  was  of  no 
dvail  that  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  she 
ceded  this  province  by  a  secret  treaty  to  Prance.  Italy 
had  bound  up  her  destinies  with  those  of  Prussia,  aud 
Bonld  not  accept  the  cession  without  the  consent  of 
her  ally.  Some  days  after  the  signature  of  this  offen- 
i  olHance  against  Austria,  Count  Bismarck  continued, 
with  consummate  impudence  and  perfidy,  to  protest  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  King  his  master  were  friendly 
I  the  Emperor,  and  to  complain  that  Austria  waa 
pieditating  an  attack  on  the  Prussian  dominions ! 

The  treaty  of  April  8  was,  of  course,  an  immense 
in  for  Bismarck;  nevertheless  his  cause  was  not  won. 
Germany  was  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  a  fratricidal 
the  Prussian  people  protested  by  energetic  de- 
nonstratious  against  the  pernicious  policy  of  the  great 
disturber  of  peace.  The  project  of  federal  reform, 
vhioh  Bismarck  proposed  itt  the  Diet  (April  9),  and 
which  sought  to  win  the  democratic  party  by  pro- 
Ing  universal  suffrage,  fell  flat,  and  was  considered 
«ly  ae  a  rune  de  guerre.  Id  the  French  Chamber 
,  Thiers  denounced  the  ambition  of  Prussia  in  an 
«lo()uent  speech,  and  asked  the  Government  to  put  a 
Btop  to  a  policy  so  perilous  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The   majority,    generally    so    obedient    to    M.  Bouher's 
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voioo,   wvs  evidomly    lu  syni|istli,v  witli  the  spoa 
the  Opposttion,  aoii  the  Minister  uf  ytalB  obiainedl 
great  difBcnliy  a  vote  which  left  the  iuatti?r  to  the  d 

I  <>f  thf  nnvenituenl.     The  Middle  States  aUu  o 
Kitmarok  eonBiJerable  jiorplexity.     He  waa  well  a 
luignitude  of  the    coming  struggle,    tuid  wis 
olitiun  as  mnny  allies  tts  poimible :  he  kiievr  that  Bu 
would  aide  with  AuMtria,  but  he  tried  hard  to  win  i 
Hanover  and  Bavaria.     He  offered,    by  his  rofomi  I 
jeot,    to  Bavuria   the   military   leadership  in  the  ? 
and   did   his    best  to  obtain  the  neutrality  of  E 
ffhich   would    disengage    20,000    Prussian    troope. 
invited  Gouut  Platen    to  Berlin,  who  was    trestad  f 
the    Utmost    consideration    by    the    Court,    and   U  j 
time  promised  to  remain  neutral.     Last  not  least,  f 
William    caused    great  embarrnsHmeDt    to   hi»  I" 
when   thingH  boonrae  awkward  and  war  imraineut,! 
King    scrupled   to    present  himself  befiiro  the  wot* 
the  ally  of  Victor  Emmanuel,    the  more   80  as  h»fl 
afraid  that  Fracite  would  still  interveno.     The  C 
sovereigns    made    serioes   represeiilatioiut    to   him;-' 
leaders  of  the  Kreuz^eitung  party  were  indigmtat  I 

an  whom  ihey  had  uurturcd  in  their  bosom  i' 
deitert  all  their  principles.  BiBmarck  at  that  i 
only  hnd  misgivings  as  to  his  final 
e  than  once  feared  a  total  failui'e  of  all  hie  i 
But  two  powerful  liids  oame  to    his    resuue.     The  ^ 

I  his  secret  friend  of  Biarrita,  who  afi'aid  that  ■ 
all  there  would  be  no  war,  no  oossiou   of  Yenetii 
place    fur    a  French    umpire,    made  the    famous  t 
of   Auxerre    against    the    treaties    of    1815   jusl    ' 
affairs  began  to  slnokeu  ot  Berlin.     The  other  nuriHl 
tVpiH  Austria  hevsiiV?.  \i-j-  \\\e  \wQc«?aiit  fnultn  which  n 
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oommittod.  Of  the  long  BGries  of  her  blunders 
will  unly  name  two.  In  the  last  days  of  May 
three  oeutral  Powers — Russia,  France,  and  England-^ 
made  an  official  attempt  to  prevent  war,  by  [ 
,  Confereuce  in  Paris.  We  will  leave  the  queatif 
open  how  fai'  the  proiwsal  was  sincere  on  the  part  c 
Ifapoleon,  but  it  was  made,  and  comprised  the  afli 
of  the  Dnchies,  the  Italian  difSculty,  and  the  Qer. 
federal  refnrms,  as  far  as  they  could  interest  the'" 
baluice  of  Europe.  Of  the  three  contending  Powers 
Austria  alone  had  an  interest  in  attending  this  Con- 
becauae  she  wanted  nothing.  What  position 
shoald  Prussia  and  Italy  take?  Could  they  simply  de- 
clare that  they  wanted  Veuetia  and  the  Duchies?  If 
they  had  done  so,  Austria  would  have  asked  by  what 
ight,  and  for  what  compensa-tion?  Bismarck,  of  course, 
iBOOvered  this  at  once,  and  was  thunderstruck  when  he 
aamt  that  Aiuttrta  had  accepted  the  invitation;  but 
he  Vienna  G-overument  helped  to  estricate  him  out  of 
tiis  difficulty.  Count  Morita  Esterhazy,  who  at  that 
dme  had  a  most  unlucky  influence,  persuaded  the 
a  previous  condition  that  every 
J  solution  should  be  excluded  irom  the  deliberations 
which  would  give  to  any  of"  the  parties  in  question  a 
■--territorial  aggrandisement.  Before  this  conditon  the 
Jrnject  of  a  Conference  fell   to  the  ground. 


Bismarek 

itext,    to    begin    the  wa: 

give  him  that  pretext  1 

ff  the  Duchies  at  the  Dit 

States    to    her    assistance, 


how,  and  under  what 
Austria  was  good  enough 
J,  by  introducing  the  affair 
,  and  summoning  the  other 
though  she  was  perfectly 
iprepared  to  open  the  canspaign.  Bismarck  was 
>w  to  perceive  this  advantage;    he    immediately   gave 
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notice  ituti  he  sliuuld  consider  the  paasiug  uf  ihf  ill- 
■dvitwd  AuHtrian  luotion  hi^  a  ctMi*  belfi\  ani)  fnrthwitli 
mTad«  the  terriiories  of  Iub  udversaries.  He  hid  U 
lant  oblaiocd  that  for  which  he  bad  glmggled  so  lonj. 
he  bail  compelled  his  King  Ut  br<>nk  up  the  tisditioml 
alliance,  to  make  coranion  cause  with  the  revoJuuMi, 
nnd  U>  proclaim  universal  suffrage.  "Thia,"  he  said  M 
a  friend  before  staniug  for  the  Bnhemian  headqnarten^ 
^'w  more  than  what  reuiuinH  for  :ne  to  do;  we  i 
con'iuer,  nr  I  nIihU  lull  with  the  last  charge  of  eavalij.'  ' 

Wc  have  not  here  lo  follow  the  prodigious  » 
doj's'  euiupaign  whiiih  uulntinut«(]  in  the  notui^  <^' 
Sadowa.  ll  may  suffice  to  say,  that  however  svHut 
the  judgment  <if  history  must  be  on  the  means  by  whW 
Count  Bismarck  brought  about  the  coutesl,  the  ri 
comijletely  justified  his  calcnlationg  an  to  the  miliui7 
and  iKilitical  success  of  his  designa.  He  had  discerned 
thst  the  power  of  Anstria  and  the  Middle  States  lOt 
hollow;  and  he  always  felt  confident  that  Prussia  woultf' 
be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  France,  m,  . 
pared  a»  she  was  for  war,*  could  inten'ene.  He  stJwl' 
■II  upiiu  line  eard;  but  he  won  the  game.  The  nltjmibe 
gain  even  greatly  surpassed  his  cKpectationw.  His  aia 
liad  b«)n  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  and' 
the  territorial  aggruudisement  of  Prussia.  But  he  woiU' 
have  been  satitfied  in  obtaining  the  Elbe  Ihichies  i 
the  Elwtoruie  of  He^se.  which  sepsraiod  the  two  halMl  ■ 
of  the  l^ussian  munareh}-;  he  had  not  contemplated  lltf 
«tion  of  Hanover,  bni  rather  that  of  Saxony,  tOL^ 
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a  noFthera  district   of  Bobemia.     Tlie    must    galling-d 
inlt   of  the   FrGDcL    inter veatioD,    whiob.    led    to    cha^ 
diminariea  of  Nicolsbarg,    was   to  him  tbe  territorid^ 
iegrity  of  Saxony.     On  the  otber  band,  tbe  acceplanoe 
the    line    of  tbe  Muin    coat   bim    little   or    notbing. 
he    division    of  Germany   into   North    and   Soutb  hud 
ijf&ye  formed  part   of  bis    plans;    he    wanted    to    rule 
ipreme  in  tbe  North,    aud  knew   that  he  could  never 
ifiex  Bavariu,  and  Wnrtemberg.     The  aeuession  of  tlw 
gaib.  to  bis  new  confederation  would  have   tended  t 
tabliah  a  counterpoise  between  Prussia  and  the  othea 
miters  of  that  body.    This  did  not  suit  bim;  he  w 
eonfederates,  but  vassals.     He  was  obliged  to  leav^ 
uitouched,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  have  in 
lerid  Council    more   states   of  such  importauoe. 
ght  to  strengthen  bis  military  position  for  any  futnr 
Urgency  by  securing  tbe  Southern  armies;   this  i 
i  hy  secret  treaties  with  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Mii 
en.     He   felt   the    neceBsity    of    reeonstructiug   i ' 
[herein  on  eomewbat  improved  conditions.     But,  foig 

i  little  cared    for  the  South,   as    long   as 
luned    indepcndeut    of  Austria.     He  made   no    difS 
ty  to  re-establish  in  tbe  ti-eaty  ofPrague  the  ulaua 
ioh  France  had  asked  for,  aud  which  bad  been  oui^ 
in  tbe  preliminaries  of  Nicolsbnrg,  that  the  Souther 
ites  should   enjoy   an  international  independent  poafl 
With  these  reserves,   which  rather  apply   to  hul 
lenl  political  views,   it  must  be  acknowledged  that  1 
oughout    the    negotiations    iu    July   and   August    he  f 
awed  the  most  consummate  skill.     He  combined  bold-  I 
and    energy    with    foresight    and    prudence.      Ue^ 
hiined  tbe  bow  sometimes    hard   enough,    but  he  diu 
,  and  showed  himself  moderate  toward 
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ihoKC  of  hb  »dreraaries  whom  he  was  uut  decWed  W 
eraah.  He  hcul  hiid  difliculty  eiiniii;fa  to  moke  lui 
Royiil  lUH^ter  ^jnmti,'  but  onue  nlarliid,  he  had  «cuc«lf 
hta  difficulty  to  Htup  iho  King,  who,  elat«<I  by  vipwrj, 
now  ihoughl  eveiythit));  poeeibte.  He  firmly  wiibaUKid 
every  untniBohnieiit  of  Frgnce,  und  ^^ve  uiiWiutiii 
Mud  peremptory  refusal  when  M.  Beuedetti  asked  fw 
thp  frontiers  of  IS14.  After  the  iijt«r.-iew  M  Stlt- 
bnr|[,  he  boldly  afGmied  by  liis  dieimtcb  uf  Seplciuber  T, 
1867,  the  right  of  Oenuany  to  remain  uiaHlor  (if  hm 
destinies,  and  has  RuucesHfiilly  baffled  every  Bitmnjil  (f 
Na[Hileiiii  to  form  an  alliance  aguinut  Prussia;  but  U 
took  care  not  to  wound  his  Huaceplibility  withoBl  i^ 
Holnte  necessuty. 

It  is  fniui  tliiH  point  of  view  thai  lik  cuuduoi  it 
the  Luxemburg  question  most  be  judged,  which  ho, 
a«  we  think,  unjustly  been  reproached  with  bad  fuilL 
He  had,  It  is  true,  directed  the  attention  of  the  VntA 
(lovernnient  to  this  province,  which  by  the  uew  i 
figuration  of  Qerraaiiy  had  become  in  a  certain 
niosterieB^.  He  considered  it  as  a  convenieot  eoin{ 
aatiun,  which  might  reconcile  Prunce  with  the  M* 
ci^er  of  things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhino.  S* ' 
had  even,  late  in  TR&6,  asHiired  >L  Benedetti  that  111 
would  do  nothing  to  oppose  the  anntiKation  uf  Ltixnt 
bui'g,  and  that  he  would  make  Germany  swalbw  Unit 
jiill.  But  at  the  t^awe  time  be  had  given  distintt 
wai'hing  tliat  the  aSair  ought  to  be  speedily  »etlMi 
^ftat  it  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  befbn  tM 
itisg  of  the  North-Oerman  Parliament,  ami  that,  if  ti> 
«  be  publiuly  discussed,  he  should  b> 
I  protest  against  ii.  This  warniog.  which  ni 
^nditioti  of  hiA   a,e<\uiescence,    was    neglected;  llw 
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negotiatioui^   between  Holland  und  FrHiice    dragged   i 
-the  King  of  Holland  wavered    and  consolted  the  1 
^ian  Minister;  the   aEFair  betame  public  just  when  t 
.Gtennan  Parliament  waa  deliberating   in    the  first  bliu 
if  patriotic  enthuBiasm.     An    open   consent    to  the  a 
BSHtion    of  a  tiemiau   district  to  France  then  beaai 
upossible    for   Biiimarcki    so    he    took    a   position   i 
Bserved  resiBtance,   but   accepted   the  proposal   of  nej 
I,    by   which    a   retreat  wa^  rendered  posai^ 
I   the  EmperoT.     He  did  so   in    opposition   to   pnbl 
jinion,  which  considered  this  aolution  humiliating,  : 
guitst  the  advice  of  the  Prussian  generals,  who  i 
lined  that    the   conflict  with  France    was   unavoidabl 
■d  that   no   more    favourable    opportunity   would   < 
Bern  for  asserting  Prussian  supremai^.     Bismarck  « 
i  ci}urae,    aware    that    at    that    time  France   ' 
ill-prepared  for  war,  but  he  ctmsidered  a  conflict  betwemi 
lie  two  Powers  as  an    immense  calamity,    and   refused 
I  to  stake  everything  on   the   uncertain    issue  of  4] 
e.     Time  alone  can  show   whether   his  hope, 
might  be  avoided,  was  light,  but  it  is  just  to  stttt*^ 
;  merits  of  the  case  as  they  really  stand.     His  genemf'P 
tolicy  has    indeed   since  lUfiG    been   as   peaceful    : 
as  bent  upon  war   before.      Hitherto  he    has   suecesa- 
illy  striven  to  smooth  away  every   obstacle,   to  dispel 
texy  cloud  rising  on  the  European  horiaon.     When  in 
[ovember  1868    affairs   on    the  Lower  Danube    took    a 
matening  aspect,  Bismarck  sent,  a  rough  message  to 
"b  proUgi  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania,   requiring  the 
^^  imediate  dismissal  of  Bratiano,  and  the  unruly  Minister  ■ 
etired.     He  afterwaids  took  the  initiative  of  proposiaU 
,  Conference   in    Paris,    which    prevented   the    conflilQ^ 
eiween  Turkey  and  Greece.     The  humiliation  1: 
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Geor^ti  van  iDoat  uiipiklutulile  to  Russia,  Bismtirck's  solo 
ally,  bat  lio  did  out  heed  that,  because  it  was  the  uuly 
moaoB  of  HccuriDg  peauc. 

It  U  yet  tuu  uarly  to  \m»s  a  sentence  ou  tlw 
irooitive  result. of  the  great  ntruggle  of  l»6ft.  Wo 
think  that  th«  escluBioD  of  Austria  from  Oerman  affun 
ia  final,  and  wo  cousider  the  hopes  of  reBtorttlian 
whieh  the  dethroued  priaoeK  Htill  eutertaia  un  perfectly 
chimerical.  They  hove  amply  deserved  the  fate  they 
met  with;  llie  wave  of  evente  halt  passed  over  their 
headH.  aod  ihey  irill  uot  emerge  again.  But,  taking 
these  two  points  for  granted,  the  state  of  Germany  is 
merely  iiruviaiaiiul.  A  confederation  like  the  Norcli- 
German,  of  which  ouo  state  of  twenty-five  millious 
forms  foui'-lifths,  and  all  the  re^t,  comprising  together 
leitB  than  five  millions,  the  remaining  SAh,  is  a  thing 
whieh  Gaiiiiot  luut.  The  Federal  Council  is  a  mockery, 
PruBsiu  rules  HUpreme  In  it;  and  if  the  repreaen- 
l«tivo  of  auother  State  ventures  the  slightest  attempt 
to  assert  its  iiideiicndenee  he  is  covered  with  abiue, 
as  lately  happened  to  Herr  Hofmano,  the  Ueesiui 
plenipotentiary.  No  country  oan  boar  more  than  oin 
great  Parliamentary  Assembly,  hut  Germany  at  preaeot 
has  three:  the  Prussian  Chambers,  the  Noi-lJiern  Reichs^ 
tag,  and  the  Ca^toms'  Parliament.  One  cripples  the 
funotions  of  tlio  other,  and  each  being  eompeteut  only 
for  certain  branc-hes  of  legislation  is  powerless  for  aQ 
the  reat,  whilst  the  members  are  worn  out  by  the 
fatigue  of  ses^ious  which  last  nine  monthH,  and  the 
public  is  getting  tired  of  listening  to  interminable 
debates.  There  ii*  no  responsible  Ministry  in  Prussia, 
Count  Buleuburg  and  his  colleagues,  though  despised 
aod    beaten    in  nti\w\^    e^eT^   division  of  the  House  of 
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es,  remain  quietly  in  their  places.  Bismurck  i 
!  once  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministir  and  Federn 
lancelloi'.  In  thiB  latt«r  caimoity  he  ia^,  aacording  t 
e  Constitution,  alone  reaponsiblo;  he  refuses  to  a 

colleague;   but  this  rcaponsibllity  exists  merely  t 
per.,   ihere  is  no  power  to   enforce  it.     The  suprera 
lectiOn    of  Foreign    Affairs    has    been    trnnsfcrred 
!  Confodetation,  but  its  memberB  retain  the  right  c 
^on.     We   see  Saxon  Miniatevs    in  Loiidou 
■  I  by  the   side   of  the  North-Geiiuan  Aiubaasodora 
'  But  the   most   perplexing    qaestioii    in.,    what 
}  of  the  Southern  States?     They  cannot   i 
■  any  length  of  time  in  their  preseut   isolation,    and 
they   do    not    know  which  wiiy   to  turn.     A  union 
h  Austria  is  out   of  the  question,   because   it  would 
contrary    to    the  Treaty   of  Prague,    and   would  htM 
poaed  by  Hungary.     The    famous    Southern  Leagn^| 
11^  re-appears  like  the  sea-serpent  from  time  to  thnfl 
'arian  papers,  is  impossible,  beeauao  Wurtembenl 
i  Baden  will  never  submit  to  the  leadership  of  HuniolS 
den   would   fain    enter    the    Northern    ConfederationjB 
Count    Biamarek    wiil     not    listen    t(j    her    offentfl 
hxtemberg  and  Bavaria  declare  that  there  can  be  n« 
eation    of    their    acceding    to    the  ConfederatioD,    iafl 
asequence  of  the  unitarian    tendency  of  its  ConstitaiB 
and    legislature.     The    pi-csent   state    of  Giernuui](l 
ay  fairly  be  called  a  collection  of  anomalies,  compli^ 
ted  by  an  extremely  awkward  situation  out  of  doonkfl 
lere  France   and  Austria    are  lying  jealously  in  wai^l 
'£  know,  indeed,  too  well,  that  politics  are  not  goverae^| 
'   logic,    and    that    a   condition   of  things  which  seenfl 
defy  all  reasonable  predictions  often  may  last  for  M 
J  while.     Nor   do   we    presume  to  prophesy  when  vM 
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crisU  will  K\m«.   or  wlial  direotion  il  vill  give  to  tin  J 
fntnre  fate  of  OerHifluy;   but  we  uiaintaiu  ihat  it  will  j 
eam^  MKiner  nr  laiur,   niid   tliat.   wo   havo  m  >'«( 
only  tliu  (ii'Kl  nut  of  tke  gi-eat  driuna  wben  tliu  uutCatB 
foil  after  Huiliiwa. 

An  rcgardH  Cnunt  Bismarck's  pnrt  in  future  tn 
tionn,  wu  fui;]  vonBiduritbk'  uonfiJcnco  oh  lur  im  fate 
fnteijii  jxilicy  is  mmoerried,  but  very  great  diiitnut  ft* 
all  intcmol  qucstious,  What  human  foresight,  Qunnitt— 
rosen't!,  uiid  ilannR  ctierK)'  can  dii  to  fnistrate  the  pliD^ 
df  the  euemiKs  of  PniN»iu,  he  will  certainly  do.  Qnt 
this  defence  will  only  pro  tact  tho  approachos  to 
fortruMK,  and  wc  liavo  Httlo  i.niat  in  liis  ability  to  fiuW 
the  (nHido  nf  iho  bulldlug.  The  ruaxon  of  thiH  dlsbelid! 
IH  his  hatred  of  real  tiborty  and  biH  iijoagjac-itr  M 
internal  administration.  Ilia  imperioua  natui«  wbw 
against  all  control.  The  King  he  muiit  endure,  ui)r 
hit  uiauufces  him  with  wonderful  dexterity,  divtuiug 
rlwing  thouBhiH  of  tho  Iloyiil  lalnd;  but  he  will  not 
have  n  second  and  real  tnnlc-master^  and  ihorcftirt 
ditalares  t.hnt  purliuinenlary  respiinsibility  is  coutnij 
to  Prussian  ti'aditiona.  Nor  ean  his  iutroduotion  rf 
nnivoreal  suffrage  bo  alleged  in  favour  of  his  haTlOg, 
popular  principles;  he  had  Been  by  the  example  of 
Prance  that  it  was  long  found  to  be  consistent  villi 
an  uncontrolled  executive;  it  corrupted  the  mass  of' 
the  people  with  a  show  of  liberty  by  withholding  rwl 
power  from  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community. 
On  his  accession  to  ol'fiue  the  Berlin  Fuooh,  'Klvi. 
deradatsch,'  published  a  eariealuro  representing  BIfr 
murclc  taking  leave  of  Napoleon,  who  said  to  him 
'Now  mind  you  show  that  you  have  learnt  something 
in    my   «clw.A;     'VVL'.t*>  n<».*  «,xvv\x  wmU,    i»    ibi«;    h« 


lad   indeed    we)l    learnt    the    lenBun   wliiph 
linpii'e  had  seetnod    to   eimvey   lo    him,    aud   hi'^  ohi 
aotcr  is  in  many  poiiits  siiuilar  to  tbat  of  the  prc3( 
luipei-ur.     We    find   both   iijtliiied    to    thiult 
ids  than  of  mcitD^,  alike  unscrupulous  as  to  the  pall 
id  measures  by  which  they  may  achieve  their  purpoi 
ith  this  difTereuee,    that    in  Louis  Napoleo 
riling    force    ia   rather    quiet    and    tough   volition, 

larck  Tehement  self-will.  Both  have  a  strong  leaning' 
I  seoret  plotting  and  intrigues  in  their  foreign  poliuies  -y 
ley  want  to  achieve  great  things  in  war  and  peace  by 
ftbiuet  oouspiracioB.  Both  ai'C  above  all  possessed  wit^L. 
le  same  fundamentul  idea  in  politico,  that 
M  throne  of  absolute  pow«r  on  universal  Bu&ogA 
bey  recognise  in  the  ignorauce,  the  passion, 
:citahle  prejudice  or  the  stagnant  Btupidity  of 
aeees,  their  natural  allies,  their  surest  BuppDrtergii 
e  strongest  foundation  of  their  power.  Democracy' 
at  the  root  of  their  system,  autocracy  at  the  sumniit. 

middle  classes  in  all  cooutriea,  whieh  furnish  the 
rgeet  contingent  of  the  advocates  of  really  liberal 
incipIcH,  are  to  be  persecuteil  and  ridiculed  as  ^cgotis- 
aal  bourgeois.'  It  is  this  fun  dames  tat  idea  which 
.kes  both  these  remarkable  mcu  so  prone  to  Socialist 
linioDs.     Louis  Napoleon's  writings   in  that 

Bismarck  hoe  held  friendly  intercourse  wi^ 
assalle,  and  propotted  to  that  agitator  a  league  mtjx.^ 
]£  Conservative  parly  against  the  '  Fortachrifct'! '  partf^ 
d  Herr  Wugner,  his  Parliamentary  jackal,  is  constanti] 
iquettiug  with    the  Socialist    members   of  the  ReiohB- 

praising  Lussallc  as  a  great,  unappreciated  mat). 
apoJeon    and  Bismarck    have    both    a  keen  and  atteo' 

eye    for    the    material  wants   of  the  people.     The 
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Empenir    iiitro(]uc«d    Free    Trade    in    France; 
Vrua^Uo  Premier  Genuaay   is  tcdebUid  for  many  nseftil 

jritDical  refuruia,  wlii(.'b  be  carried  iu  spite  of  bi' 
feudal  frieads.  But  lie  is  as  little  inoiined  us  \hi 
Frenoh  potentate  had  l>eea,  previous  to  tlie  great  con- 
cosaions  wliich  were  extorted  from  him  in  August  by 
the  result  of  the  last  elections,  t^  grant  uorestrejiitd 
liberty  In  the  press,  or  to  accept  an  effective  Pailki- 
meiitAry  coolrol,  and  he  thinks  himself  a  better  jo^ 
of  what  suits  the  country  thau  all  the  rest  of  tbt' 
community. 

To  govern  is,  acoordlug  to  his  idea^,  to  command, 
and  parliamentary  government  is  to  command  with  ■ 
flourish   of  speeches   and    debates  whioh  should  alwajs 

^,  in  a  happy  auhservieiicy  with  the  ruling  Minister. 
This  arbitrary  disposition  ie  of  oourse  streogthened  bf 
his  snccess  of  1866;  but  he  will  be  grievously  deoeind 

believing  that  only  stubborn  resolution  i 
to  triumph  again.  He  is  a  man  of  the  type  of  lUchelicn 
and  Pombal,  but  this  style  of  staCesmanship  is  i^tt 
out  of  place  in  our  centuo',  at  least  for  obtaining  ■ 
lasting  success. 

We  cannot  therefore  consider  him  as  a  roally  grut 
statesman,  though  he  ho-s  certainly  giAs  of  the  higliM 
order.  He  is  a  firat-rate  diplomatist  and  nej,'iitial«r. 
No  man  can  captivate  more  adroitly  those  he  irautt  (o 
win;  nobody  knows  better  to  strike  at  the  right  no- 
ment,  or  to  wait  when  the  tide  is  running  In  li& 
favour.  His  personal  courage  is  great,  physicallj:  i» 
well  as  morally;  he  shiinks  before  nothing  condacrn 
to  his  end.  He  is  not  naturally  eloquent,  but  lils 
speeches  are  generally  impressive  and  full  of  Wis* 
argument.     H>;  \a  a  ta.-\>\t,u,\  cjomyanion  in  society,  tritl? 


genial,    sparkling  in  his  conversation,     His  i>l 

is    purc^    nobody   has    acco^od  liiiu  of  having  used 

high   poBiCion   for   kii!    pecuniury    tidvaiitage, 

tural    that   auoh    quiiiities,    backed   by    aa    indnmhi 

&  strong  belief  in  himflelf^  and  aji  original 
JrobuHt  constitutiou,  ghould  achieve  much.  But  by  the 
fiide  oi'  the  virtues  the  diirker  ebades  are  not  wanting, 
i  will  nut  reproueh  him  with  ambition;  it  is  naturul 
tlub  such  u  man  should  be  ambitious.  But  his  ambi- 
tion goes  far  to  identify  the  interests  of  his  couulry 
witii  his  own  persnnal  power.  Everything  is  fersonal 
icith  him;  he  never  forgets  a  slight,  and  persecutes 
people  who  h«ve  offended  him  with  the  most  unworthy 
malice.  His  strong  will  degenerates  frequently  iiito 
rd  obstinacy ;  he  is  feared  by  hia  subordinates,  but 
never  heard  thitt  uuybody  loved  him.  Driven  into 
&  atrait,  his  courage  becomes  the  reckless  daring  of 
tlie  gambler  who  stakes  everything  on  one  card.  He 
I  t«ll  the  very  reverse  aP  the  truth  with  un  amazing 
ihiess;  still  oftener  he  will  tell  the  plain  truth  when 
lie  knows  that  he  will  not  be  believed.  He  is  a  gi'eat 
comedian,  performing  admirably  the  part  he  chooses  to 
I^ay.  He  knows  how  to  flatter  his  interlocutors  by 
iBBumiug  an  air  of  genuine  admiration  for  their  talents; 
^y  leave  him  channed  by  his  condesoenBioii,  whilst 
^i6  laughs  at  the  fools  who  took  his  fine  words  for 
lolid  cash.  His  contempt  of  men  is  profound;  he  dis- 
like independence,  though  he  probably  respects  it, 
t'here  is  not  a  suigle  mau  of  character  left  in  the 
Ministry  or  the  more  important  places  of  the  Civil 
Service.  Few  things  or  persons  exist  at  which  he  would 
faot  venture  a  sneer. 

At  present  be  baa  chosen  to  retire,  for  an  indefinite 


1 

nally--    I 


310  ronNT  bihmarck, 

puriud.  troiii  n  jrerplesiDg  situation  which  ho  has  bitD- 
self  orcatod.  Nobody  oan  tell  in  vihal  direotion  he  is 
giving  lo  ateei'  his  vesBel,  He  likea  to  Btrike  the 
iniiiEn nation  ol'  the  jmblic  by  suddeu  resotutioDH.  Ntf- 
body  can  prophesy  what  will  be  the  final  result  of  tha 
gi'cat  political  oxporimeDt  upon  wbicli  he  has  entered, 
for  it  depends  on  tbe  woiking  of  so  uian^  diffeieiU 
fuctors  that  even  the  boldest  will  aoareely  venture  lo 
oaleulate  the  issue.  Wo  bavo  simply  tried  in  these 
pa^es  to  give  an  outline  of  bis  past  life  and  career; 
and,  intmniplete  aa  it  must  bo,  we  should  be  surprised 
if  our  general  appreciatioa  of  this  ostraordiuary  man 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  the  future  historisn 
of  Prussia  and  of  Europe  will  have  to  relate. 


p  r  Irisiilll  rend  trOilg),  1 
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